HANDBOLND 
AT  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO  PRESS 


,  CHEAPSIDE,  1«*  April,  1841. 

MR.  TEGG  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW 
BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

*»*  Orders  from  Merchants,  also  for  Exportation,  of  whatever  magnitude)  executed  with 
correctness  and  dispatch. 


BIBLICAL  CEITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

£    s.  d- 

BLAYNEY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  JEREMIAH  AND  LAMENTATIONS.  8vo.  090 
BOOTHROYD'S  FAMILY  BIBLE.  3  vols.  4 to.  .  .  .550 

BROWN'S  SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE.     4to.  Maps,  &c.  .  .         .250 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.     8vo.  .  .0120 

CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.     18mo.          .040 

BURDER'S  ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS.     New  Edition.     By  GROSER.     8vo.  .090 

BURKITT'S  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     2  vols.  8vo.  .110 

CAMPBELL'S  NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.     2  vols.  8vo.  .  .     0  16     0 

CALVIN'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.     3  vols.  8vo.  .         .     1   10     0 

CARPENTER'S  BIBLICAL  COMPANION.     Imperial  8vo.  .  .     0  18     0 

CLARKE'S   (DR.    ADAM)    COMMENTARY    ON   THE    OLD    AND    NEW 

TESTAMENT.     6  vols.  Imperial  8vo.    .  .  .  ..680 

SUCCESSION  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE.     2  vols.  8vo.     0150 

DODDRIDGE'S  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR.     Imperial  8vo.  .  ..110 

FLEURY'S  MANNERS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ISRAELITES.  By  A.CLARKE.  12mo.  060 
HENRY'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCRIPTURES.  By  BLOMFIKLD.  4to.  2  15  0 
HORNE'S  (Bp.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  8vo.  .  .  0  12  0 

JENNINGS'S  JEWISH  ANTIQUITIES.     8vo.  .  ,:  .         .     0  10     6 

LELAND'S  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.  8vo.  0  ]  0  6 
LOWTH'S  (Bp.)  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  ISAIAH.  8vo.  .  .070 

LECTURES  ON  HEBREW  POETRY.     8vo.        .  .080 

MACK  NIGHT'S  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES.     Imperial  8vo.  ,  .110 

NEWCOME'S  MINOR  PROPHETS,  and  Notes  by  BLAYNEY,  &c.  .         .090 

NEWTON'S  (Bp.)  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROPHECIES.     8vo.  .     0  12     0 

OWEN'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  HEBREWS.    4  vols.  8vo.  .  .     2  16     0 

EXERCITATIONS  PREFIXED  TO  THE  HEBREWS.     8vo.         .     0  14     0 

STUART'S  COMMENTARY   ON  THE  ROMANS.     8vo.  .  .     0  12     0 

HEBREWS.     8vo.       .  .         ,     0  12     0 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS  OF  SCRIPTURE.  5  vols.  8vo.  240 
WESLEY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  8vo.  .  .  ..0150 

WINTLE'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANIEL,  with  Notes     .  .  .080 


LIGHT  READING  &  BOOKS  IN  THE  PICKWICK  STYLE, 

£  s.  d. 
ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BOLIO.     32  Engravings  .  .  .090 

PAUL    PERIWINKLE,  OR  THE  PRESS  GANG.     40  En- 

gravings by  PHIZ.     8vo.  .  .  »  ... 

. GRACE  DARLING.     A  Tale.     20  Engravings       .  .     < 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS,  Chiswick  press.     3  vols.  32mo.      .     0  10 
CHRONICLES  OF  CRIME,  by  CAMDEN  PELHAM,  Esq.,  8vo.  Plates  by  PHIZ,  Parts,  at     I 
COLMAN'S  BROAD  GRINS,  with  Cuts  and  Gilt  Edges  .  .  •     ( 

EGAN'S  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  THAMES.     26  Plates.     8vo.       .  .         .     0  13 

BOOK  OF  SPORTS  AND  MIRROR  OF  LIFE.     Cuts,  8vo.  .     0     7 

FIELD  BOOK  ;  OR,  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  8vo.     1     4 
GRANT'S  SKETCHES  IN  LONDON.     24  Engravings  by  PHIZ.     8vo.         .         .     0  13     0 
HONE'S    STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND   PASTIMES    OF   THE    PEOPLE    OF 

ENGLAND.  8vo.  .  .  .  •  ...» 

EVERY  DAY  BOOK  AND  TABLE  BOOK.     3  vols.  8vo.  .     ! 

YEAR  BOOK.     New  Edition.     Cuts  .  .  •         .         .     0  14 

MORNINGS  AT  BOW-STREET.     Cuts  by  CRUIKSHANK.  fcap.  8vo.  .     < 

ODDITIES  OF  LONDON  LIFE.     77  Cuts.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  .  •'.••] 

PICKWICK  ABROAD.  By  REYNOLDS,  Plates  by  PHIZ,  &c.     8vo. 

PARTERRE  OF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE,  ANECDOTE,  &c.     4  vols.  8vo. 
PUNCH  AND  JUDY,  \vith24Plates,  by  CRUIKSHANK.     8vo.        .  .  .     0     ! 

ROBERT  MACA1RE.     18  Plates,  by  Phiz.     3  vols.     post  8vo.  . 


GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


ADDISON'S  DAMASCUS  &  PALMYRA, 

2  VOU.8VO.    II.  12*. 

ADVENTURES  IN  ALGIERS.  3  vols.  8vo. 

It  II*.  •£ 

AUTO-BIOGRAPHY  of  EMINENT  PER- 
SONS, S3  vols.  12mo.  W.  15*.  6rf. 
BARROWS  PETER  THE  GREAT,  5s. 
BLUNT'S  REFORMATION,  5s. 
BREWSTER'S   (SIR   DAVID)   LIFE  OF 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  5*. 
BROOKES'S    GENERAL    GAZETTEER, 

New  Edition,  by  MARSHALL,  8vo,  12*. 
BROOKES'S    GENERAL     GAZETTEER 

IN  MINIATURE,  by  FINLAY,  18mo,  7*. 
BROWN'S    LIFE    OF    HOWARD    THE 

PHILANTHROPIST,  8ro,  15*. 
CAVE'S    LIVES     OF   THE    FATHERS, 

New  Edition,  by  CARY,  3  vols.  8vo,  11.  4t. 
CAVE'S    LIVES    OF    THE  APOSTLES, 

New  Edition,  by  GARY,  8vo,  8*. 
CECIL'S  LIFE  OF  NEWTON,  32mo,  2s. 
COLDSTREAM      GUARDS     (HISTORY 

OF).    By  Col.  Mackinnon,  2  vols.  8vo.  U.  16*. 
CONDER'S  AMERICA,  2  vols.  10s. 

ARABIA,  5s. 

AFRICA,  3  vis.  Maps  &  Pits.  15s. 

SIAM  AND  ASSAM,  5s. 

BRAZIL  &  BUENOS  AYRES, 

2  vols.  10*. 

COLUMBIA,  5s. 

EGYPT,  NUBIA,  AND  ABYS- 
SINIA, 2  vols.  10*. 

GREECE,  2  vols.  10s. 

INDIA,  4  vols.  II. 

ITALY,  3  vols.  15s. 

MEXICO  AND  GUATIMALA, 

2  vols.  10*. 

MODERN   TRAVELLER,  33 

Vols.,  Maps  and  Plates,  9*. 

PALESTINE,  5s. 

PERSIA  AND  CHINA,  2  vis.  10s. 

PERU  AND  CHILI,  5s. 

RUSSIA,  5s. 

SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL,  2v.  10s. 

SYRIA&ASIAMINOR,2v.lOs. 

TURKEY,  5s. 


CUNNINGHAM'S  (ALLAN)   LIVES   OF 

BRITISH  PAINTERS,   SCULPTORS,  &c. 

6  vols.  U.  10*. 
DAVENPORT'S  LIFE  OF  ALI  PACHA, 

VIZIER  OF  EPIRUS,  5*. 
DAVENPORT'S      HISTORY     OF     THE 

B  A  STILE,  6*. 
DE     FOE'S     VOYAGE     ROUND     THE 

WORLD  BY  A  COURSE  NEVER  SAILED 

BEFORE,  5*. 
DE  FOE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE 

OF  LONDON.  5*. 
DE  FOE'S  HISTORY  OF    THE  DEVIL 

AND  VISION  OF  MRS.  VEAL,  5*. 
DE  LAMARTINE'S  HOLY  LAND,  3  vols. 

Post  8vo.  I/.  11*.  6rf. 
DRUMMOND'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF 

A.  H.  ROWAN,  ESQ.,  8vo.  7*.6d. 
EDMONDS'S    LIFE    AND     TIMES    OF 

WASHINGTON',  2  vols.  10*. 
EUSTACE'S     CLASSICAL     TOUR     IN 

ITALY.     Seventh  Edition,  3  vols. 
FULLER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  BRI- 
TAIN, by  NICHOLS,  3  volr.  8vo.  \l.  It. 


FULLER'S  HISTORY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

—  WALTHAM-ABBEY,     AND     INJURED 

INNOCENCE.  New  Edition,  by  NICHOLS.  14#. 
FULLER'S  WORTHIES  OF  ENGLAND- 

New  Edition,  by  NUTTALL,  3  vols.  8vo.    II.  It, 
GIBBON'S  DECLINE   AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  Imperial  8vo.  U.  4*. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

(CHISWICK,)  12mo.9*. 
GUTHRIE'S    GENERAL    ATLAS    AND 

INDEX,  8vo.  10*.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF    THE  JEWS,  by  MILMAN, 

3  vols.  15*. 
ROLLINGS'  LIFE  OF  GUSTAVUS  ADOL- 

PHUS,  5*. 

IRVING'S  LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS,  5*. 
JOHNSON'S  HIGHWAYMEN,  &c.  9*. 
JOSEPHUS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS 

OF  THE  JEWS,  3  vols.'Svo.  U.  7*. 
JOSEPHUS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS, 

Complete  in  1  vol.  18*. 
LANDERS'  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  NIGER, 

2  vols.  Id*. 

LANGHORNE'S  PLUTARCH,  8vo.  14s. 
LIFE  OF  CICERO,  by  HOLLINGS,  18mo.  5*. 
LIFE  OF  RICHARD  I.,  5s. 
LIFE  OF  MAHOMET,  by  REV.  S.  GREEN,  5s. 
LIFE  OF  BRUCE,  by  MAJOR  HKAD,  5s. 
LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS,  5s, 
LOGAN'S   MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS 

OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS,  2  vols.  8vo.  27.  2*. 
M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  New 

Edition,  24  mo.  2*. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  ADAM 

CLARKE,  by  One  of  the  Family,  8vo.  12*. 
M'FARLANE'S  LIVES  AND  EXPLOITS 

OF  BANDITTI  AND  ROBBERS,  5*. 
MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF   THE  JEWS. 

Maps,  &c.  3  vols.  15*. 
MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  by 

DAVENPORT,  8  vols.  2?.  2*. 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE'S  LIFE  AND 

ADVENTURES,  2  vols.  10*. 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  THE  CAMP 

AND  COURT  OF,  5*. 
NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS, 

by  TOCLMIN,  3  vols.  8vo.  U.  16*. 
PALGRAVE'S  ANGLO-S  AXONS,  12mo.  5s. 
ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT   HISTORY,  6  vols. 

8vo.  Maps,  11.  St. 
SEGUR'S  NARRATIVE  or  NAPOLEON'S 

EXPEDITION  IN  RUSSIA,  2  vols.  10*. 
SKETCHES  FROM   THE  HISTORY  OF 

VENICE,  Maps  and  Cuts,  2  voR  10*. 
SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON,  Cuts,  &c.  5s. 
TOUR   THROUGH   SOUTH    HOLLAND 

AND  UP  THE  RHINE,  5*. 
TYTLER'S  LIVES  OF  SCOTTISH  WOR- 
THIES, 3  vols.  15*. 
TYTLER'S    UNIVERSAL    HISTORY,    6 

vols.  1J.  10*. 

WATSON'S  LIFE  OF  PHILIP  II.  8vo.  9s. 
WATSON'S  LIFE  OF  PHILIP  III.  8vo.  9s. 
AVELLS'  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Maps,  IS*. 
WILLIAMS'S    LIFE  AND  ACTIONS  OF 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  5*. 
WILSON'S  MISSIONARY  VOYAGE    TO 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  2*. 


NOVELS  AND  KOMANCES. 


ADVENTURES  OF   CAPTAIN  BONNE- 

VILLE,  by  IRVING,  3  vols.  8vo.  II.  Mi.  Gd. 
CAVENDISH,  OR  THE  PATRICIAN  AT 

SEA,  Now  Edition,  («•. 
CGELEBS    IN   SEARCH   OF   A    WIFE, 

by  HANNAH  MORE,  12mo.  5*. 
DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  2  vols.  (Oxford)  10*. 
DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

CAPTAIN  SINGLETON,  o*. 
DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

COLONEL  JACK,  5*. 

DE  FOE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  A  CAVALIER,  5s. 
DE  FOE'S  FORTUNATE  MISTRESS,  OR 

LIFE  OF  ROXANA,  5*. 
DE  FOE'S  CARLTON'S  MEMOIRS  AND 

LIFE  OF  MOTHER  ROSS,  5*. 


EDINBURGH  CABINET  NOVELS,  2  v.  9s. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  by  the  Author  of 

"  Cavendish,"  3  vols.  II.  1 1*.  Gd. 
GODWIN'S    CALEB    WILLIAMS,     New 

Edition,  12mo.  4s.  Gd. 

HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  New 

Edition,  12mo.  6*. 
IRVING'S     KNICKERBOCKER'S     HIS- 

TORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  5*. 
PORTER'S  (MISS)   LAKE  OF  KILLAR- 

NEY,  A  Tale,  4s.  Gd. 
PORT  ADMIRAL,  A  TALE  OF  THE  WAR, 

1  vol.  6s. 
ROBERT  MACAIRE  IN  ENGLAND,  Plates, 

by  Phiz,  3  vols.  11.  Us.  Gd. 
WORTLEY  MONTAGUE,  3  vols.  31*.  6d. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


AIKIN'S  CALENDAR  OF  NATURE,  with 
Engravings,  18mo.  2*.  Gd. 

BARBAULD'S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  4*. 

BOOK  OF  TRADES,  New 

Edition,  11  Engravings,  8vo.  14*. 

BOY'S  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE,  Cuts,  square 
IGmo.  7*.  6d. 

BREAKFAST-TABLE  SCIENCE,  by  J.  H. 
WUIGHT,  2s.  Gd. 

BREVVSTER'S  NATURAL  MAGIC,  5*. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON 
ON  MEN  AND  MANNERS.  It.  6d. 

CHILD'S  (MRS.)  STORIES  FOR  HOLI- 
DAY EVENINGS,  half-bound,  2*.  6d. 

CHILD'S  (THE)  OWN  BOOK,  6th  Edition, 
Cuts,  square  1C  mo.  7*'.  Gel. 

CHILD'S  (THE)  BOTANY,  IN  PLEASING 
STYLE,  square  16mo.  2s. 

COPLEY'S  (ESTHER)  EARLY  FRIEND- 
SHIP, A  Tale,  2*.  6d. 

COPLEY'S  (ESTHER)  LITTLE  HARRY 
AND  HIS  UNCLE,  2*.  6d. 

EARLY  IMPRESSIONS,  by  a  Lady,  Is.  6d. 

EDGWORTH'S  PARENT'S  ASSISTANT, 
3  vols.  bound,  9*. 

ENDLESS  AMUSEMENTS,  400  EXPE- 
RIMENTS &c.  18mo.  2*. 

ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  NURSERY, 
155  Cuts,  4*. 

FISHER'S  YOUNG  MAN'S  COMPAN- 
ION, 3*.  W. 

GIRL'S  OWN  BOOK,  by  MRS.  CHILD,  144 
Cuts,  square,  4s.  Gd. 

GIRL'S  BOOK  OF  SPORTS,  by  Miss 
LESLIE,  Cuts,  4s.  fid. 

GRIFFIN'S  CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS, 
1 2mo.  7t. 

HISTORY  OFSANDFORD  AND  MERTON, 
1 2mo.  -Is.  Gd. 

HOWITT'S  (MRS.  MARY)  STRIVE  AND 

THRIVE,  A  Tale,  2s.  Gd. 
HOWITT'S    (MRS.  MARY)   HOPE  ON, 

HOPE  EVER,  2*.  6d. 
HOWITT'S  (MRS.  MARY)  SOWING  AND 

REAPING,  2*.  Gd. 
HOWITT'S  (MRS.  MARY)  WHO  SHALL 

BE  GREATEST,  2*.  Gd. 
JANEWAY'S  TOKEN  FOR  CHILDREN, 

32mo.  Gd. 
JUVENILE  SCRAP-BOOK,  TALES,&c.  8*. 


JUVENILE  EVERY-DAY  BOOK,  5s. 

LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND,  Cuts, 
2s.  6d. 

LOVE  TOKEN  FOR  CHILDREN,  by  Miss 
SEDGWICK,  2*. 

MOTHER'S  STORY  BOOK,  by  Mrs.  CHILD, 
is  mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PETER  PARLEY'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GEO- 
GRAPHY, 4s.  6d. 

PETER  PARLEY'S  LIVES  OF  FRANK- 
LIN AND  WASHINGTON,  4*. 

PETER  PARLEY'S  TALES  ABOUT 
EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFKICA,  AND  AMERICA,  7#.  Gd. 


The  Sea  and  Pacific 

Ocean,  4i.  Gd. 
The  Sun,  Moon,  and 

Stars,  4s.  Gd. 
England,  Ireland,  and 

Scotland,  7*.  bd. 
Ancient  and  Modern 

Greece,  4*.  Gd. 
Christmas  and  its  Fes- 


Animals,  Cuts,  7*.  6d. 
The  United    States   of 

America,  4s.  (*/. 
Rome  and  Modern  Italy, 

4*.  6d. 
Mythology    of     Greece 

and  Rome,  4s.  Gd. 
Plants,  Edited  by  MRS. 

LOUDON,  7*.  Gd. 
Universal  History, 4.y.Gd. 


tivals,  7s.  Gd. 

PHILIPS'S    CONVERSATIONS    ABOUT 

THE  WHALE  FISHERY,  4s.  6d. 
PHILIPS'S    CONVERSATIONS    ABOUT 

theTOOLS  and  TRADES  of  ANIMALS,  4s.6J. 
RICH    POOR  MAN    AND  POOR   RICH 

MAN,  by  Miss  SEDOWICK,  2s. 
SANDFORD'S  (LADY)  STORIES  FROM 

ROMAN  HISTORY.     18mo.  2*.  Gd. 
SERGEANT    BELL  AND  HIS   RAREE- 

SHOW.     Cuts,  sqr.  7.?.  Gd. 

STOKIES  ABOUT  POLAND,  by  ROBIN 
CAHVER,  2*.  6d. 

TEGG'S  PRESENT  FOR  AN  APPREN- 
TICE. New  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

TOM  TELESCOPE'S  NEWTONIAN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Cuts.  4s  GJ. 

VILLAGE  AND  THE  VICARAGE,  2s.  6t/. 

WATTS'S   DIVINE  SONGS,  6rf. 

WATTS'S  DIVINE  SONGS,  with  Essays 
by  SCOTT,  GJ. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP 
SELBORNE,  by  Lady  DOVER,  7s. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  AID  TO  KNOWLEDGE, 
24mo.  3*.  r.,/. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  STORY-TELLER,  by 
Miss  LESLIE,  2*. 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


ADAMS'  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo. 
AMBROSE  LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS,  AND  HIS  OTHER  WORKS.       8vo. 
ALLEINE'S  ALARM  TO  UNCONVERTED  SINNERS.     32mo. 
BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST.     8vo.     .... 
The  same  Work,  a  Pocket  Edition  .  .  . 

.  WORKS.     4  vols.  Imperial  Octavo     .... 

BEAN'S  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     New  Edition.     18mo.      .  .  .         . 

BERKELEY'S  (BISHOP)  WORKS.     8vo 

BLAIR'S  (DR.  HUGH)  SERMONS.     8vo.        ..... 

BOGATZKY'S  GOLDEN  TREASURY.     Royal  32mo.         .  . 

BOLTON'S  TREATISES  ON  COMFORTING  AFFLICTED  CONSCIENCES 
BOOTH'S  (REV.  ABRAHAM)  SELECT  WORKS.     12mo. 
BUCK  ON  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  ..... 

BURDER'S  FIFTY-TWO  VILLAGE  SERMONS.     12mo. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     And  Life  by  ADAM  CLARKE 

-  With  Plates.     8vo. 

HOLY  WAR.     New  Edition.     18mo.  .... 

BURNET'S  EXPOSITION  OF    THE  THIRTY-NINE   ARTICLES.     8vo.      . 
BUTLER'S  (BISHOP)  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.     12mo. 


SERMONS.     12mo. 
WORKS.     12mo. 


BURDER'S  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  RELIGION.     8vo. 
CALVIN'S    INSTITUTES.     By  ALLEN.  2  vols.     8vo.     .... 
CAMPBELL'S  LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    8vo. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  MIRACLES.     8vo. 

(D.D.)  WORKS  NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED.     Gvols.  8vo.       . 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE  AND  PASTORAL  CARE.  8vo. 

CAVE'S  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     New  Edition  by  CARY.     8vo. 
CECIL'S  SERMONS.     Now  First  Collected.     12mo.        .... 
CHARNOCKE  ON  THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES.     8vo. 
CLARK'S  GOSPELS  HARMONIZED.     With  Notes,  &c.,  by  DUNN.    8vo. 

ON  THE  PROMISES  OF  SCRIPTURE.     32mo." 

COLES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.  12mo.  .... 
CLARKE'S  (DR.  ADAM)  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  By  DUNN.  12mo.  . 
LETTER  .TO  A  YOUNG  PREACHER,  AND 


TRAVELLER'S  PRAYER 
SERMONS. 


With  great  Additions.     4  vols. 


COOPER'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

. PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     8vo. 
DAVIES'S  LECTURES  ON  PROPHECY.     12mo.    . 
DODDRIDGE'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.     Imperial  8vo. 


-RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL 


DUNN'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  REV.  J.  HOWE 

CALVIN 

DWIGHT'S  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY.     5  vols.     8vo. 


5  vols.     Pocket  Edition 


EDWARDS'  (REV.  JONATHAN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  2  vols.  Imp.  8vo 

ELLIS*S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS  FROM  REVELATION 

FINNEY'S  SERMONS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS.     12mo. 

FISHER'S  MARROW  OF  MODERN  DIVINITY.     12mo.     . 

FULLER'S  (D.D.)  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     12mo. 

FULLER'S  HOLY  AND  PROFANE  LIFE.     Portraits.     8vo. 

GILL'S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY.     2  vols. 

CAUSE  OF  GOD  AND  TRUTH.     8vo. 

GOODWIN'S  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.     By  DUNN. 
REDEMPTION  REDEEMED.     New  Edition.    8vo. 

•  GURNALL'S  CHRISTIAN  IN  COMPLETE  ARMOUR.    8vo. 
HALL'S  CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.  8vo 

(REV.  ROBERT)  SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     12ino. 

ON  MODERN  INFIDELITY 

HALYBURTON'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.    8vo.  .  .          . 

HANNAM'S  PULPIT  ASSISTANT.     New  Edition.     8vo. 

HAWKER'S  (REV.  ROBERT)  POOR  MAN'S  MORNING  PORTION.  12mo 

EVENING  PORTION 

HERVEY'S  THERON  AND  ASPASIA.    New  Edition.    8vo, 
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THEOLOGY  &c.  &c.  CONTINUED. 


IIERVEY'S  MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEMPLATIONS.     8vo. 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  VILLAGE  DIALOGUES.  34th  Edition 

HOOKER'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY  AND  OTHER  WORKS.  2  vols.  8vo. 

HOWE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     By  CALAMY.     Imperial  8vo. 

IRISH  PULPIT,  A  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  SERMONS.     3  vols. 

JENKS'S  FAMILY   DEVOTION.     By  SIMEON.     12mo. 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS.     8vo.  .  ... 

LECTURES,  THEOLOGICAL,  &c.       . 

SERMONS  .  ... 

MASON'S  SPIRITUAL  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD.  8vo. 

MASSILLON'S  SERMONS.     New  Edition.     8vo.  .  .     '        . 

MILNER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.     By  HAWIES.     8vo.        .  .         . 

MODERN  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE,  POPULAR  DISCOURSES,  &c. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY.     32mo. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.     2  vols.     8vo. 

NELSON'S  FASTS  AND  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  8vo. 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     8vo. 

OLNEY  HYMNS.     By  COWPER  and  NEWTON.     32mo.         .  .  . 

PALEY'S  WORKS.     New  Edition.    8vo.  ..... 

Notes  and  Illustrations  by  PAXTON.     5  vols.  8vo. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo. 

PEARSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED.     8vo. 

PORTEUS'S  (BISHOP)  LECTURES  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.  8vo. 

PRIDEAUX'S  CONNEXION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.  2  vols. 

ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     8vo. 

ROMAINE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  8vo.  . 

ROWE'S  DEVOUT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HEART 

SAURIN'S  SERMONS.     New  Edition  by  BORDER.     3  vols. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  CHISWICK.      . 

SHERLOCK'S  (BISHOP)  WORKS,  with  Summary  by  HUGHES.     5  vols 

SIMPSON'S  PLEA  FOR  RELIGION  AND  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS.  12rno.  . 

SPRING'S  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  BIBLE.     32mo.      . 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.  By  Dr.  CLARKE.  2  vols. 

TODD's  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER   ..... 

VENN'S  COMPLETE  DUTY  OF  MAN.     12mo.  .... 

WAKE'S  (BISHOP)  GENUINE  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES.     12mo. 
WARBURTON'S  DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES  DEMONSTRATED.  2  vols. 
WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.     32mo.     Pocket  Edition 

-A SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.     12mo.        ..... 

— \ HOPEFUL  YOUTH  FALLING  SHORT  OF  HEAVEN 

GUIDE  TO  PRAYER.     32mo.  ..... 

DEATH  AND  HEAVEN         .... 

WESLEY'S  SERMONS,  Edited  by  DREW.     2  vols.  8vo.  .  .    s 

JOURNAL  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS.     8vo. 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.     8vo.          .  ... 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     32mo. 
WITSIUS  ON  THE  COVENANT  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN.  2  vols. 
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CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  MEDICINE,  &c. 


ABERCROMBIE'S  POCKET  GARDEN- 
ER'S CALENDAR,  18mo.  sewed,  2*. 

BERTHOLLET  ON  DYEING.  Translated  by 
Dr.  URE.  New  Edition.  12s. 

BEST'S  ART  OF  ANGLING,  by  JACKSON, 
3l!mo.  2*.  Gd. 

BUCHAN'S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  New 
Edition,  8vo.  12*. 

BUFFON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  New 
Edition,  by  WRIGHT,  4GG  Cuts,  4  vols.  11.  •)*. 

GARDENS  AND  MENAGERIE  OF  THE 
ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  222  Cuts.  2  vols. 
21.  8f. 


GRIFFIN'S  CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS, 

New  Edition,  7*. 
GRIFFIN'S  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY, 

6  parts,  8vo. 
MAWE'S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GAR. 

DENER,  Cs. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS,  Cuts, 

2  vols.  lOt. 

PARKE'S  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM.  5s. 
RYDGE'S    VETERINARY    SURGEON'S 

MANUAL,  4th  Edition,  Gs. 
WHITE'S     NATURAL     HISTORY     OF 

SELBORNE,  by  Lady  DOVEII,  7*- 


MISCELLANEOUS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ABBOT'S  HOARY-HEAD  AND  THE  VALLEY  BELOW 
ABBOT'S  (JACOB  AND  JOHN)  WORKS.     11  vols.     64mo.     Cloth,  Gilt      . 
ANECDOTE  BOOK,  OB  FIVE  HUNDRED  CURIOUS  NARRATIVES,  &c.  12mo. 
ARCANA  OF  NATURE  REVEALED.     2  vols.     12mo. 
BARROW'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY 
BEAUTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING.     21  Cuts.     18mo. 
BLAIR'S  LECTURES  ON  RHETORIC  AND  BELLES-LETTRES.     8vo.     . 
BUCK'S  ANECDOTES,  MORAL,  RELIGIOUS,  AND  ENTERTAINING.  12mo. 
BUCKE'S  HARMONIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE.     3  vols.     8vo. 
RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES.     2  vols. 
BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.     New  Edition.     8vo. 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC.     8vo. 
CHANNING'S  (DR.  W.  E.)  WORKS,  New  Edition,  8vo.          , 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE."     New  Edition. 
...    ...  ._.  FAMILY  NURSE.     Companion  to  the  ahoVt^ 
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MOTHER'S  BOOK.    32mo.                  .... 
COLERIDGE'S  SIX  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 
COMMON  SENSE  FOR  COMMON  PEOPLE.     BY  MARTIN  DOYLE. 
COWPER'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS.     BY  GRIMSHAWE.     8  vols. 
POEMS      2  vols      32mo 

CROKER'S  FAIRY  LEGENDS  &c.  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND 
CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  POPULAR  SONGS.     New  Edition.       .        .            ,.         «v 
DE  FOE'S  NOVELS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.     20  vols. 
—  —  •              SYSTEM  OF  MAGIC  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  BLACK  ART 

SECRETS  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD    AND  HISTORY  OF 

APPARITIONS       ....... 
DIARY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  PHYSICIAN                  .           V       *.^il!          J 
DOUCE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SHAKSPEARE.     40  Engravings.     8vo.     ?  . 
ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,  PROSE.     6  vols.     18mo.             .             .             .     "  . 
.  ..  VERSE      6  vols      1  8mo 

ENFIELD'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.     8vo.         .... 
EPHRAIM  HOLDING'S  DOMESTIC  ADDRESSES        .             .             . 
FERGUSSON'S  LECTURES  ON  MECHANICS,  &c.               .             .    ' 
FAMILY  LIBRARY,  THE,    IN    EIGHTY  VOLUMES,   SEPARATELY  AT 
FORD'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     12mo                        I 
FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS.     New  Edition.     BY  MILKER.     8vo. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  NORE.     BY  W.  J.  NEALE. 
HONE'S  EVERY-DAY  BOOK.     Numerous  Cuts.     2  vols.       . 

YEAR-BOOK.     The  Completion  of  the  above. 
HOLLAND'S  (MRS.  MARY)  DOMESTIC  COOKERY.     12mo. 
HOWARD'S  BEAUTIES  OF  BYRON.     18mo.           .... 
INCHBALD'S  BRITISH  THEATRE.     20  vols.     Any  Play  separately  at 
IRVING'S  (WASHINGTON)  SKETCH-BOOK.     2  vols.' 
K  AMES'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM.     8vo.               ".             .             . 
LAVATER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY.     8vo.     Plates.               .            •*? 
LELAND'S  VIEWS  OF  DEISTICAL  WRITERS.     By  EDMONDS.     8vo. 
LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE.     BY  Miss  SEDGWICK.                .... 
LOCKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.     8vo. 

LONDON  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.     22  vols.     Royal  8vo.     Ninth  Edition. 
MANUAL  OF  ASTROLOGY.     New  Edition.     BY  RAPHAEL.     8vo.        .'  '      •   ,j 
MASON'S  TREATISE  ON  SELF  KNOWLEDGE.     32mo. 
MILITARY  REMINISCENCES,  by  COL.  WELSH.     2  vols.       . 
MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     BY  SIR  EOERTON  BRIDGES.     6  vols. 

MORE  (HANNAH)  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION.     18mo.      .            ,,             '. 
—                 TALES  FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE      32mo 

crrnnTFc>  vntt  THF  MTDDT.F  RANKS 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS      °  vols      8vo        .               . 

MORE'S  DRAMAS,  SEARCH,  AND  ESSAYS     . 
NARRATIVES  OF  PERIL  AND  SUFFERING.     BY  DAVENPORT.     2  vols.       . 
OWEN'S  BOOK  OF  ROADS.     New  Edition.         ..... 
PATTERSON'S  BOOK  OF  ROADS.     New  Edition.     8vo. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE             ...             .             «. 
POTTER  ON  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT.     BY  CROSTHW^TK.     8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS  &c.  &c.  CONTINUED. 


SALE'S  ALCORAN  OF  MAHOMET.     New  Edition.     8vo. 

SCENES  IN  SCOTLAND.     BY  LEIGHTON.     12mo.  .  . 

SCOTT'S  LETTERS  ON  DEMONOLOGY  AND  WITCHCRAFT.     12mo.     . 

MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER.     8vo. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     Diamond  Edition.          .         < i>V  •'  *-i 

AND  POETIC  WORKS.     8vo. 

SIGOURNEY'S  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS  .  .  .  ,        .' 

SKETCHES  OF  IMPOSTURE,  DECEPTION,  AND  CREDULITY 
SPHINX.     A  COLLECTION  OF  400  ENIGMAS,  &c.  .          'f         • 

STERNE'S  WORKS.    A  New  Edition.    8vo.       ..... 

TEGG'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  EMIGRANTS.     12mo. 

TEMPERANCE  TALES  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS.     Square 

THREE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  LIVING.     32mo.  .  .  '  .'-       ; 

TODD'S  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  .        -. .  .,. ,    .*•»,>:     '.'..  .     .    , 

LECTURES  TO  CHILDREN        |    l!"  ***T        '."'        . 

TRUTH  MADE  SIMPLE  .        «. •••**>,    •  •.  ,,s  T        .        -    .         .. 

SIMPLE  SKETCHES  .  .        -"•/".•,. 

TRIALS  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  REGICIDES.     12mo. 
TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.     A  New  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo. 
VOCAL  COMPANION,  OR  SINGER'S  OWN   BOOK 

WARTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.   New  Edition.    3  vols.    8vo. 
WATTS'S  LOGIC,  OR  RIGHT  USE  OF  REASON.     I8mo. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND.    18mo. 

WAVERLEY  ANECDOTES.     Foolscap  8vo.       ..... 

WESLEYANA,  A  SELECTION  FROM  HIS  WRITINGS.  18rao. 
WESLEY  AN  METHODIST  CONFERENCE.  BY  RYERSON.  8vo. 
WESLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  BY  ROBERT  MUDIE.  3  vols. 

TREATISE  ON  LOGIC.     By  JACKSON.      • 'r -          ;- 

FAMILY  (THE).  By  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE.     2  vols.  M1.-V,' 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY 
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SCHOOL 

ADAM'S  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.     New 

Edition,  by  BOYD,  with  Questions,  12mo.  7*. 
^SCHYLUS.  A  New  Translation.  18mo.  5s. 
AESOP'S  FABLES.  (Chiswick  Press)  3s.  Gd. 
AINSWORTH'S  LATIN-ENGLISH    DIC- 
TIONARY, by  DYMOCK,  18mo.  7t. 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  LIFE  OF, 

by  Rev.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Ss. 
ANTHON'S  HORACE,  with  English  Notes. 

A  New  Edition,  by  BOYD,  It.  6d. 
ANTHON'S  SALLUST,  with  English  Notes. 

A  New  Edition,  by  BOYD,  5s. 
ANTHON'S  CICERO'S  ORATIONS,  with 

English  Notes.     A  New  Edition,  by  BOYD,  6». 
ANTHON'S      GREEK     READER,     with 

English  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  by  BOYD,  Is.  <Jd. 
ANTHON'S  CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES, 

with  Maps  and  Plates,  Gs. 
ANTHON'S    GREEK   GRAMMAR.     New 

Edition,  by  DR.  MAJOR,  King's  College.  4.?. 
ANTHON'S    GREEK    PROSODY.      New 

Edition,  by  DR.  MAJOR,  King's  College,  Is.  Gd. 
ANTHON'S     LATIN    GRAMMAR.     New 

Edition,  by  Rev.  W.  HAYES,  King's  College,  4*. 
BALDWIN'S  ROME.   12mo.  3s.  6d. 
BALDWIN'S  GREECE.  12mo.  4s. 
BALDWIN'S     PANTHEON     OF     THE 

HEATHEN  DEITIES.  \Vrno,  bs.Gd. 
BALDWIN'S  FABLES.  Cuts.  12mo.  4s. 
BARROW'S  PETER  THE  GREAT,  5s. 
BONNYCASTLE'S     SCHOOL      BOOKS. 
Edited  by  Rev.  E.  C.  TYSON,  viz — 

Arithmetic,  3*.  6d.        Key  to  Algebra,  4*.  6rf. 

Key  to  Ditto,  4*.  6d.       Introduction  to  Mensu- 

Introduct.  to  Algebra,        ration,  5s. 

4s.  Key  to  Mensuration,  5*. 

BURGESS'S   (BISHOP)  HEBREW  ELE- 
MENTS.   I2mo,  6*. 


BOOKS. 

BURGESS'S     (BISHOP)      RUDIMENTS 
OF  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.     7s. 

CARR'S   MANUAL  OF   ROMAN  ANTI- 
QUITIES.    12mo,  6*.  6d. 

CONDER'S     DICTIONARY     OF     GEO- 
GRAPHY, 12s. 

CRABB'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE.  Fourth  Edition.     7*. 

DAVENPORT'S  WALKER'S    DICTION- 
ARY  IN  MINIATURE.      18mo.  5s. 

DUNCAN'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  HEBREW  LEXI- 
CON AND  GRAMMAR.    7s. 

ENFIELD'S  SPEAKER.     A  New  and  Im- 
proved Edition.     3^.  fid. 

ENFIELD'S   PROGRESSIVE  SPELLING 
BOOK.     New  Edition.     ls.3d. 

FRENCH    CLASSICS     FOR    SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  VENTOTHLLAC,  viz.— 
Elisabeth.  MMB.  COT-  |  Choix  des  Contes  MO- 
TIN.     2*.  Gd.  raux  de    Marmontel. 
Numa   Pompilius.  2*.  6d. 

FLORIAN.    5*.  Belisaire.    MARMONTEL. 

Nouveaux  Morceaux       2*.  6<t. 

Choisis  de  Buffon.    Histoire  de    Pierre    lo 
2*.  6<i.  Grand.  VOLTAIRE.  5*. 


LaChaumiere  Indienne, 


PensSes  de  Pascal. 


ST.  PIERRE.    2*.  Gd. 
ELLIS'S   LATIN  EXERCISES.        NEW 

EOT  ION.       BY  WRIGHT.  3t.  6rf. 
GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY.      By  a 

Lady.  New  Edition.    By  WRIGHT.  4*.  6d. 
GOLDSMITH'S    GRAMMAR   OF    GEO- 

GRAPHY.   New  Edition.   By  WUIGHT.  3*.  Gd. 
GOLDSMITH'S  ENGLAND.     By  DYMOCK. 

12mo.     Sf.  6<f. 
HORATII    FLACCI    OPERA    (DOERING). 

New  Edition,  Oxon.     18*. 
BUTTON'S    MATHEMATICS.      A    New 

Edition.  By  RUTHERFORD.    8vo,  16#. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  ic.  CONTINUED. 


BUTTON'S  MATHEMATICAL   RECRE- 
ATIONS.   By  RIDDLE.    8vo,  16*. 

JOHNSON'S    ENGLISH     DICTIONARY 
(Pocket  Size).     2s. 

JONES'S  SHERIDAN'S  PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY,  square,  3*.  6d. 

JOYCE'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC, 
by  WRIGHT,  3s. 

JOYCE'S    INTRODUCTION     TO     THE 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  5*. 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.  5*. 

KEITH      ON      THE     USE  '  OF      THE 
GLOBES.     New  Edition,  by  WUIGHT.  6s.  Cd. 

LEMPRIERE'S    CLASSICAL    DICTION- 
ARY.    By  PAIIK.     18rao,  7$. 

LENNIE'S   PRINCIPLES  OF   ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.     Is.  bd. 

MADAN'S     LITERAL     TRANSLATION 
OF  JUVENAL.    2  vo1».  8vo,  14*. 

MANGNALL'S       HISTORICAL        AND 
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PREFACE,* 


THE  present  volume  is,  -with  the  exception  of  one  discourse,  a  republication  of  various 
tracts,  which  were  called  forth  by  particular  occasions,  and  which  were  never  intended 
to  appear  in  their  present  form. — The  reader  cannot  be  more  aware  than  I  am,  that 
they  need  many  and  great  changes;  but  they  would  probably  have  never  been  repub- 
lished,  had  I  waited  for  leisure  to  conform  them  to  my  ideas  of  what  they  should  be, 
or  to  make  them  more  worthy  of  the  unexpected  favour  which  they  have  received. 
The  articles,  in  general,  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times  when  they  were 
written,  and  to  place  what  I  deem  great  truths,  within  reach  of  the  multitude  of  men. 
If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  this  design,  some  defects  will  more  readily  be  excused. 
The  second  Review,  in  particular,  should  be  referred  to  the  date  of  its  original 
publication. 

Certain  tracts,  which  drew  a  degree  of  attention  on  their  first  appearance,  have  been 
excluded  from  this  volume.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  various.  Some  have  been 
omitted,  because  they  seem  to  me  of  little  or  no  worth;  some,  because  they  do  not 
express  sufficiently  my  present  views;  and  some,  because  they  owed  their  interest  to 
events,  which  have  faded  more  or  less  from  the  public  mind.  In  their  present  form,  I 
wish  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  my  writings. 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege,  that  my  writings  have  called  forth  many  strictures,  and  been 
subjected  to  an  unsparing  criticism.  I  know  that  in  some  things  I  must  have  erred. 
I  cannot  hope,  that  even  in  my  most  successful  efforts,  I  have  done  full  justice  to  any 
great  truth.  Deeply  conscious  of  my  fallibleness,  I  wish  none  of  my  opinions  to  be 
taken  on  trust,  nor  would  I  screen  any  from  the  most  rigorous  examination.  If  my 
opponents  have  exposed  my  errors,  I  owe  them  a  great  debt ;  and  should  I  fail,  through 
the  force  of  prejudice,  to  see  and  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  them  in  this  life,  I 
hope  to  do  so  in  the  future  world. 

I  have  declined  answering  the  attacks  made  on  my  writings,  not  from  contempt  of 
my  opponents,  among  whom  are  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  acknowledged  virtue, 
but  because  I  believed  that  I  should  do  myself  and  others  more  good,  by  seeking  higher 
and  wider  views,  than  by  defending  what  I  had  already  offered.  I  feared  that  my 
mind  might  become  stationary  by  lingering  round  my  own  writings.  I  never  doubted, 
that  if  anything  in  these  were  worthy  to  live,  it  would  survive  all  assaults,  and  I  was 
not  anxious  to  uphold  for  a  moment,  what  was  doomed,  by  its  want  of  vital  energy,  lo 
pass  away. 

•  [Originally  prefixed  to  "  Rei-inia,  Diicoursa,  and  Mltaltinia.  %  William  Klkry  Outlining."— Published  at  Button,  in 
li-30,  inl  vol.  royal  8vo.] 
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There  is  one  charge,  to  which,  it  may  be  thought,  that  I  ought  to  have  replied, — 
the  charge  of  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  my  opponents.  When  I  considered, 
however,  that  in  so  doing,  I  should  involve  myself  in  personal  controversy,  the  worst 
of  all  controversies,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  refrain-  Had  I  entered  on  this  dis- 
cussion, I  must  have  spoken  with  great  freedom,  and  should  have  caused  great  exas- 
peration. I  must  have  set  down  as  a  grave  moral  offence,  the  disingenuousness  so 
common  at  the  present  day,  which,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  old  opinions,  so 
disguises  and  discolours  them,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  recognised.  I  must 
have  thrown  back  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  and  shown  how  unfairly  I  was 
reproached  with  ascribing  to  my  adversaries,  opinions  which  I  supposed  them  to  reject, 
and  which  I  only  affirmed  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  their  acknowledged  doctrines. 
I  must  have  met  the  quotations  from  their  standard  authors,  which  were  arrayed 
against  me,  by  showing,  that  these  were  examples  of  the  self-contradiction,  or  incon- 
sistency, which  is  inseparable  from  error.  What  kind  of  a  controversy  would  have 
grown  out  of  such  a  reply,  can  easily  be  conjectured.  I  certainly  did  not  think,  that, 
by  provoking  it,  I  should  aid  the  cause  of  good  morals  or  good  manners,  of  piety  or 
peace.  That  I  have  never  been  unjust  to  those  who  differ  from  me,  I  dare  not  say; 
for  in  this  particular,  better  men  than  myself  often  err.  Perhaps,  too,  I  ought  to  appre- 
hend, that  I  have  sometimes  wanted  due  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those,  whose 
opinions  I  have  called  in  question;  for  I  have  been  loudly  reproached  with  the  want 
of  Christian  tenderness.  I  can  only  say,  and  here  I  speak  confidently,  that  I  have 
written  nothing  in  anger,  or  unkindness;  and  that  I  now  retain  the  strong  language 
which  has  given  offence,  only  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  greatness 
of  the  truths  which  I  defend,  and  of  the  errors  which  I  oppose. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  the  controversial  character  of  a  part  of  this  volume, 
is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  love  of  disputation,  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  called  to  write.  It  was  my  lot  to  enter  on  public  life  at  a  time  when  this  part  of 
the  country  was  visited,  by  what  I  esteem  one  of  its  sorest  scourges;  I  mean,  by  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  I  saw  the  commencement  of  those 
systematic  efforts,  which  have  been  since  developed,  for  fastening  on  the  community  a 
particular  creed.  Opinions,  which  I  thought  true  and  purifying,  were  not  only  assailed 
as  errors,  but  branded  as  crimes.  Then  began,  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  gross 
immoralities  of  our  times,  the  practice  of  aspersing  the  characters  of  exemplary  men, 
on  the  ground  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  mysterious  articles  of  faith. 
Then  began  those  assaults  on  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  which,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  left  us  only  the  name  of  religious  liberty.  Then  it  grew  perilous 
to  search  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,  and  to  speak  freely  according  to  the  convictions 
of  our  own  minds.  I  saw  that  penalties,  as  serious  in  this  country  as  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, were,  if  possible,  to  be  attached  to  the  profession  of  liberal  views  of  Christianity, 
the  penalties  of  general  hatred  and  scorn;  and  that  a  degrading  uniformity  of  opinion 
was  to  be  imposed,  by  the  severest  persecution  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  would  allow. 
At  such  a  period,  I  dared  not  be  silent.  To  oppose  what  I  deemed  error  was  to  me  a 
secondary  consideration.  My  first  duty,  as  I  believed,  was,  to  maintain  practically 
and  resolutely  the  rights  of  the  human  mind;  to  live  and  to  suffer,  if  to  suffer  were 
necessary,  for  that  intellectual  and  religious  liberty,  which  I  prize  incomparably  more 
than  my  civil  rights.  I  felt  myself  called,  not  merely  to  plead  in  general  for  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,  but,  what  was  more  important  and  trying,  to  assert  this  freedom 
by  action.  I  should  have  felt  myself  disloyal  to  truth  and  freedom,  had  I  confined 
myself  to  vague  commonplaces  about  our  rights,  and  forborne  to  bear  my  testimony 
expressly  and  specially  to  proscribed  and  persecuted  opinions.  The  times  required 
that  a  voice  of  strength  and  courage  should  be  lifted  up,  and  I  rejoice,  that  I  was  found 
among  those  by  whom  it  was  uttered  and  sent  far  and  wide.  The  timid,  sensitive, 
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diffident,  and  doubting,  needed  this  voice;  and  without  it,  would  have  been  overborne 
by  the  clamour  of  intolerance.  If  in  any  respect  I  have  rendered  a  service  to  humanity 
and  religion,  wh  ich  may  deserve  to  be  remembered,  when  I  shall  be  taken  away,  it  is 
in  this.  I  believe,  that  had  not  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  been  met,  as  it  was,  by 
unyielding  opposition  in  this  region,  it  would  have  fastened  an  iron  yoke  on  the  necks 
of  this  people.  The  cause  of  religious  freedom  owes  its  present  strength  to  nothing  so 
much  as  to  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  its  friends  in  this  quarter.  Here  its  chief 
battle  has  been  fought,  and  not  fought  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  is  not  indeed 
crushed;  but  its  tones  are  subdued,  and  its  menaces  impotent,  compared  with  what 
they  would  have  been,  had  it  prospered  in  its  efforts  here. 

The  remarks  now  offered,  have  been  intended  to  meet  the  objection  which  may  be 
made  to  this  volume,  of  being  too  controversial.  Other  objections  may  be  urged  against 
it.  Very  possibly  it  may  seem  to  want  perfect  consistency.  I  have  long  been  con- 
scious, that  we  are  more  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  to  our  own  opinions,  especially 
to  such  as  we  have  expressed  and  defended,  than  to  those  of  any  other  person ;  and  I 
have  accordingly  desired  to  write  without  any  reference  to  my  previous  publications, 
or  without  any  anxiety  to  accommodate  my  present  to  my  past  views.  In  treatises, 
prepared  in  this  spirit  and  at  distant  intervals,  some  incongruity  of  thought  or  feeling 
can  hardly  fail  to  occur. 

By  some,  an  opposite  objection  may  be  urged,  that  the  volume  has  too  much  repeti- 
tion. This  could  not  well  be  avoided  in  articles  written  on  similar  topics  or  occasions; 
written,  too,  without  any  reference  to  each  other,  and  in  the  expectation  that  each 
would  be  read  by  many,  into  whose  hands  the  others  would  not  probably  fall.  I  must 
add,  that  my  interest  in  certain  great  truths,  has  made  me  anxious  to  avail  myself  of 
every  opportunity  to  enforce  them ;  nor  do  I  feel  as  if  they  were  urged  more  frequently 
than  their  importance  demands. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  Preface,  without  expressing  my  obligation  to  two  of  my 
most  valued  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman  of  Boston,  and  Professor  Norton  of 
Cambridge,  without  whose  solicitations  and  encouragements,  I  might  have  wanted 
confidence,  under  the  lassitude  of  feeble  health,  to  attempt  the  little  which  I  have  done 
for  the  cause  of  religion  and  freedom. 

I  will  only  add,  that  whilst  I  attach  no  great  value  to  these  articles,  I  still  should  not 
have  submitted  to  the  labour  of  partially  revising  them,  did  I  not  believe,  that  they  set 
forth  some  great  truths,  which,  if  carried  out  and  enforced  by  more  gifted  minds,  may 
do  much  for  human  improvement.  If,  by  anything  which  I  have  written,  I  may  be 
an  instrument  of  directing  such  minds  more  seriously  to  the  claims  and  true  greatness 
of  our  nature,  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  God.  This  subject  deserves  and  will  sooner 
or  later  engage  the  profoundest  meditations  of  wise  and  good  men.  I  have  done  for 
it  what  I  could ;  but  when  I  think  of  its  grandeur  and  importance,  I  earnestly  desire 
and  anticipate  for  it  more  worthy  advocates.  In  truth,  I  shall  see  with  no  emotion  but 
joy  these  fugitive  productions  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  superior  brightness  of  writings 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  the  human  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  divine 
and  immortal  powers. 

W.  E.  C. 

BOSTON,  April,  1830. 
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JOHN   MILTON. 


A  TREATISE  on  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone. 
By  JOHN  MILTON.  Translated  from  the  Original  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A., 
Librarian  and  Historiographer  to  His  Majesty,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
From  the  London  Edition.  Boston,  1825.  2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton,  unknown  to  his  own  times,  is  an  important  event 
in  literary  history.  The  consideration,  that  we  of  this  age  are  the  first  readers  of  this 
Treatise,  naturally  heightens  our  interest  in  it ;  for  wo  seem  in  this  way  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation  which  his  contemporaries  bore  to 
his  writings.  The  work  opens  with  a  salutation,  which,  from  any  other  man,  might 
be  chargeable  with  inflation ;  but  which  we  feel  to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with  gifts  of  the  soul,  which  have  been 
imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and  conscious  of  having  consecrated  them  through  life  to  God 
and  mankind,  he  rose  without  effort  or  affectation  to  the  style  of  an  Apostle : — "  JOHN 
MILTON,  TO  ALL  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST,  AND  TO  ALL  WHO  PROFESS  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD,  PEACE,  AND  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TRUTH,  AND 
ETERNAL  SALVATION  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER,  AND  IN  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST."  Our 
ears  are  the  first  to  hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems  not  so  much  to  be  borne  to  us 
from  a  distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately  from  the  sainted  spirit,  by  which  it  was  , 
indited. 

Without  meaning  to  disparage  the  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  we  may  say 
that  it  owes  very  much  of  the  attention,  which  it  has  excited,  to  the  fame  of  its  author. 
We  value  it  chiefly  as  showing  us  the  mind  of  Milton  on  that  subject,  which,  above  all 
others,  presses  upon  men  of  thought  and  sensibility.  We  want  to  know  in  what  con- 
clusions such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  extensive  and  profound  research,  of  magnani- 
mous efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and  of  communion  with  the  most  gifted 
minds  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The  book  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its 
author,  and  accordingly  there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  introducing  our  remarks  upon 
it  with  some  notice  of  the  character  of  Milton.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  could  have 
abstained  from  this  subject,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  offer  so  good  an  apology 
for  attempting  it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  a  great  man  are  attractions 
not  easily  withstood,  and  we  can  hardly  serve  others  or  ourselves  more,  than  by  recalling 
to  him,  the  attention  which  is  scattered  among  inferior  topics. 
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In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,  we  may  begin  with  observing,  that 
the  very  splendour  of  his  poetic  fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of 
his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To  many  he  seems  only  a 
poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought, 
imbued  thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould, 
to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual  power,  his  great  and  various  acquisitions.  He 
had  not  learned  the  superficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry  nourishes  most  in 
an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination  shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mists 
of  a  superstitious  age ;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge,  lest  it  should 
oppress  and  smother  his  genius.  He  was  conscious  of  that  within  him,  which  could 
quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might ;  which  could  give  freshness 
to  old  truths  and  harmony  to  discordant  thoughts ;  which  could  bind  together,  by  living 
ties  and  mysterious  affinities,  the  most  remote  discoveries,  and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and 
beauty  from  the  rude  materials,  which  other  minds  had  collected.  Milton  had  that 
universality  which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Though  accustomed  almost 
from  infancy  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  and  fastidiousness,  which  disdain  all  other  draughts.  His  healthy  mind 
delighted  in  genius ;  on  whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age,  it  burst  forth  and  poured 
out  its  fulness.  He  understood  too  well  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative 
imagination,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  school.  Parnassus  was  not 
to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of  genius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  universal  presence. 
Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  He  felt  the  enchantment  of  Oriental  fiction, 
surrendered  himself  to  the  strange  creations  of  "  Araby  the  Blest,"  and  delighted  still 
more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it  was 
embodied.  Accordingly  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own 
boundlessness  contributions  from  all  regions  under  heaven.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the 
department  of  imagination,  that  his  acquisitions  were  vast.  He  travelled  over  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  various  philological 
attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries, 
•where  the  intellect  had  been  cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
history,  theology,  and  political  science  of  his  own  and  former  times,  were  familiar  to 
him.  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined  mind ;  and  we  would  cite  Milton  as  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  intellect,  which  forms  one 
distinction  of  our  times,  but  which  some  dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought.  Let 
such  remember,  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive.  Its  object  is  the  universe, 
which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together  by  infinite  connexions  and  correspondences ; 
and  accordingly  its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  another  field  of  thought ;  and 
wherever  original  power,  creative  genius  exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or 
oppressed  by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more  common  bearings 
and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the  objects  of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual 
light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  whatever  it 
understands,  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendour,  to  whatever 
topic  it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry,  and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  first  atten- 
tion. By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  reading,  Milton's 
eminence  in  this  sphere  may  be  considered  only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
contributors  to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought  Milton.  Of  all  God's  gifts  of 
intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed  it  in  him- 
self as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with  something  of  the  conscious 
dignity  of  a  prophet.  We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us 
the  divinest  of  all  arts ;  for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that  principle  or  senti- 
'  merit,  which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  nature ;  we  mean,  of  that  thirst  or 
aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and  lovelier, 
SBmething  more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling  than  ordinary  and  real  life  aifords.  No 
doctrine  is  more  common  among  Christians  than  that  of  man's  immortality  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  understood,  that  the  germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being  are 
now  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty 
though  infant  energies,  is  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  present  and  visible, 
struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view  of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  which  goes  farther  towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of  human 
life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  very  foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He  who 
cannot  interpret  by  his  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  said,  wants  the  true  key 
to  works  of  genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  where 
poetry  is  born  and  nourished,  and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for  her 
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heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for  higher  modes 
of  being,  there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  original  and  ever-growing  thought ; 
and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  "makes  all  things  new"  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences,  in  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and 
according  to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and 
bounds  of  nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and 
invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours  of  the  outward  creation ;  describes 
the  surrounding  universe  in  the  colours  which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts 
the  soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which 
manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 
prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these  workings;  but  it  observes 
higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect;  it  is  trying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties  ;  and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions 
which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progressive  power,  splendour,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  for  which  it  was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the  great 
instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary  life, 
gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity 
with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same 
tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity;  that  is,  to  spiritualise  our  nature.  True,  poetry 
has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genius 
thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power ;  and  even  when  poetry 
is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true  voca- 
tion. Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happiness, 
sympathies  with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of 
the  world,  passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and 
show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good. 
Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays,  with  terrible 
energy,  the  excesses  of  the  passions;  but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty 
nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shud- 
dering sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and 
above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element ; 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of 
simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time  of 
our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid 
delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and,  through  the  bright- 
ness of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong  views  and  excites 
false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up 
imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry 
wars,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification  the 
supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem 
it  the  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the 
thraldom  of  this  earthborn  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe, 
that  the  complaint  against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the 
main  groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and 
philosophic  theories.  The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest 
verities,  and  its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry,  when  the  letter  is  falsehood,  the  spirit  is  often 
profoundest  wisdom.  And  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet, 
much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life,  which 
is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is 
the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser  labours  and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame, 
and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  affections  which  spread 
beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  passions, 
which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  innocent  and 
irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth ; 
the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too 
vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks  which 
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only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire ; — these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet 
paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were, 
life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its 
scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys.  And  in  this  he 
does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence, 
and  physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged, 
sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our 
views  of  life  and  happiness,  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is 
needed  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,  which 
make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  physical  science,  which  being  now  sought,  not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  grati- 
fication, but  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  developement  of  ima- 
gination, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material, 
Epicurean  life. — Our  remarks  in  vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  beyond  our 
original  design.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of  Milton  as 
a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear  and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence  and 
would  cultivate  and  refine  their  nature. 

In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a  poet,  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  looking 
far  for  its  distinguishing  attributes.  His  name  is  almost  identified  with  sublimity. 
He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of  men.  He  rises,  not  by  effort  or  discipline,  but  by  a 
native  tendency  and  a  godlike  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of  objects  of  grandeur  and 
awfulness.  He  always  moves  with  a  conscious  energy.  There  is  no  subject  so  vast 
or  terrific,  as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  overpowering  grandeur  of  a  theme 
kindles  and  attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the  description  of  the  infernal  regions  with  a 
fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  himself  a  power  to  erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen 
spirits,  to  encircle  them  with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their  crimes,  to  call  forth 
from  them  shouts  which  should  "tear  hell's  concave,"  and  to  embody  in  their  Chief 
an  Archangel's  energies,  and  a  Demon's  pride  and  hate.  Even  the  stupendous  con- 
ception of  Satan  seems  never  to  oppress  his  faculties.  This  character  of  power  runs 
throiigh  all  Milton's  works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a  free  and  bold  hand. 
He  has  no  need  of  the  minute,  graphic  skill,  which  we  prize  in  Cowper  or  Crabbe. 
With  a  few  strong  or  delicate  touches,  he  impresses,  as  it  were,,  his  own  mind  on  the 
scenes  which  he  would  describe,  and  kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  reader  to 
clothe  them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under  which  they  appeared  to  his  own. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally  felt  to  characterise  Milton.  His  sublimity  is 
in  every  man's  mouth.  Is  it  felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensibility  and  tenderness 
hardly  surpassed  by  its  sublimity  ?  We  apprehend  that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind 
has  thrown  some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties ;  and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  by 
being  more  striking  and  imposing,  but  by  the  tendency  of  vast  mental  energy  to  give  a 
certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great  mind  is 
the  master  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  and  does  not  often  break  out  into  those  tumults, 
which  pass  with  many  for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion.  Its  sensibility,  though 
more  intense  and  enduring,  is  more  self-possessed,  and  less  perturbed  than  that  of 
other  men,  and  is  therefore  less  observed  and  felt,  except  by  those  who  understand, 
through  their  own  consciousness,  the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine  feeling.  We 
might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the  qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn  to 
"  Comus,"  one  of  his  earliest  productions.  What  sensibility  breathes  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  benighted  Lady's  singing,  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 

"Comus. — Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould  - 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  woxild  take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause: 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
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And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 

But  such  a  sacred,  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now."  Lines  244 — 264. 

"  Spirit. — At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displac'd.     I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."  Lines  555—563. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  open  almost  at  a  venture. 

"  Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temp'rate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough :  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  un waken' d  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest:  he,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then,  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  '  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' " 

Par.  Lost,  B.V.  lines  1—25. 

"  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  129—135. 

From  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of  Milton's  poetry,  we  hasten  to  hig 
great  work,  "Paradise  Lost,"  perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  human  genius.  The 
two  first  books,  by  universal  consent,  stand  pre-eminent  in  sublimity.  Hell  and  hell's 
king  have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new  grandeur  and  awfulness,  the  longer 
we  contemplate  them.  From  one  element,  "  solid  and  liquid  fire,"  the  poet  has 
framed  a  world  of  horror  and  suffering,  such  as  imagination  had  never  traversed.  But 
fiercer  flames  than  those  which  encompass  Satan,  burn  in  his  own  soul.  Revenge, 
exasperated  pride,  consuming  wrath,  ambition,  though  fallen,  yet  unconquered  by  the 
thunders  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  grasping  still  at  the  empire  of  the  universe, — these 
form  a  picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  than  hell.  Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it 
imprisons.  The  intensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the  intenser  passions  and  more  vehement 
will  of  Satan  ;  and  the  ruined  archangel  gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the  scene 
which  surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of  these  wonderful  books. 
We  see  mind  triumphant  over  the  most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We  see  unutter- 
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able  agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We  have  not  indeed  in  Satan  those  bursts  of 
passion,  which  rive  the  soul,  as  well  as  shatter  the  outward  frame  of  Lear.  But  we 
have  a  depth  of  passion  which  only  an  archangel  could  manifest.  The  all-enduring, 
all-defying  pride  of  Satan,  assuming  so  majestically  hell's  burning  throne,  and  coveting 
the  diadem  which  scorches  his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  in  its 
author  almost  the  spiritual  energy  with  which  he  invests  the  fallen  seraph.  Some 
have  doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of  such  delineations  of  the  storms  and  terrible 
workings  of  the  soul  is  good ;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so  transcendently 
evil  as  Satan,  favours  our  sympathies  with  virtue.  But  our  interest  fastens,  in  this 
and  like  cases,  on  what  is  not  evil  We  gaze  on  Satan  with  an  awe  not  unmixed  with 
mysterious  pleasure,  as  on  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  mind.  What 
chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made  visible 
by  the  racking  pains  which  it  overpowers.  There  is  something  kindling  and  ennobling 
in  the  consciousness,  however  awakened,  of  the  energy  which  resides  in  mind ;  and 
many  a  virtuous  man  has  borrowed  new  strength  from  the  force,  constancy,  and 
dauntless  courage  of  evil  agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests  in  various  ways  the  power  of  his  genius.  Critics 
have  often  observed,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  his  work,  was  to  reconcile  the  spiritual 
properties  of  his  supernatural  beings  with  the  human  modes  of  existence,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  ascribe  to  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for  any  genius  wholly  to  over- 
come, and  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  enthusiasm  is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem 
checked  by  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the  spiritual  agent,  and  his  sphere  and 
mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no  such  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in 
the  description  of  Satan  in  hell.  Imagination  has  here  achieved  its  highest  triumph, 
in  imparting  a  character  of  reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  creations.  That  world 
of  horrors,  though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from  our  ordinary  nature,  that  a  spiritual 
being,  exiled  from  heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriate  home.  There  is,  too,  an  inde- 
finiteness  in  the  description  of  Satan's  person,  which  excites  without  shocking  the 
imagination,  and  aids  us  to  reconcile  in  our  conception  of  him,  a  human  form  with  his 
superhuman  attributes.  To  the  production  of  this  effect,  much  depends  on  the  first 
impression  given  by  the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us  through  the  whole  work ;  and 
here  we  think  Milton  eminently  successful.  The  first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  given  us  in 
the  following  lines,  which,  whilst  too  indefinite  to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to  allow, 
the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  a  form  which  can 
hardly  be  effaced. 

"  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood."  Par.  Lost,  B.  I.  lines  192 — 196. 

"  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale."  Lines  221 — 224. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly  say  of  the  delineation  of  Satan ;  especially 
of  the  glimpses  which  are  now  and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish  and  despair,  and  of 
the  touches  of  better  feelings  which  are  skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  both 
suited  and  designed  to  blend  with  our  admiration,  dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure 
of  that  sympathy  and  interest,  with  which  every  living,  thinking  being  ought  to  be 
regarded,  and  without  which  all  other  feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But  there  is 
another  topic  which  we  cannot  leave  untouched.  From  hell  we  flee  to  Paradise,  a 
region  as  lovely  as  hell  is  terrible,  and  which  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  universality 
of  true  genius,  will  appear  doubly  wonderful,  when  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
same  mind,  which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  accordance,  and  together  form  a  scene  of 
tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  and  soothes,  whilst  it  delights  the  imagination.  Adam  and 
Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand,  and  quickened  by  the  breath  of  God,  reflect  in  their 
countenances  and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intelligence,  benignity,  and  happiness 
of  their  Author.  Their  new  existence  has  the  freshness  and  peacefulness  of  the  dewy 
morning.  Their  souls,  unsated  and  untainted,  find  an  innocent  joy  in  the  youthful 
creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles  around  them.  Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  young,  unworn,  unexhausted  hearts,  which  meet  in  each  other  the  only 
human  objects  on  whom  to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of  affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene, 
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for  it  is  the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not  suffering  even  by  name,  whose  inno- 
cence excludes  not  only  the  tumults  but  the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame,  who, 
"  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms,"  scarce  dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their 
present  being.  We  will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents ;  for  we  feel  that  there 
may  be  higher  happiness  than  theirs,  a  happiness  won  through  struggle  with  inward 
and  outward  foes,  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  victory,  the  happiness  of  disin- 
terested sacrifices  and  wide-spread  love,  the  happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of 
"  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity."  Still  there  are  times,  when  the  spirit, 
oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with  toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded 
in  its  love,  baffled  in  its  hope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost  longs  for  the  "  wings 
of  a  dove,  that  it  might  fly  away"  and  take  refuge  amidst  the  "  shady  bowers,"  the 
"vernal  airs,"  the  "roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet,  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of 
Eden.  It  is  the  contrast  of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise  with  the  storms  of  life,  which 
gives  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  this  poem,  a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few 
would  sooner  relinquish  the  two  first  books,  with  all  their  sublimity,  than  part  with 
these.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  English  language  has  no  good  pastoral 
poetry.  We  would  ask,  in  what  age  or  country  has  the  pastoral  reed  breathed  such 
sweet  strains  as  are  borne  to  us  on  "  the  odoriferous  wings  of  gentle  gales"  from 
Milton's  Paradise  ? 

We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty,  were  we  not  to-  say  one  word  on  what  has  been 
justly  celebrated,  the  harmony  of  Milton's  versification.  His  numbers  have  the  prime 
charm  of  expressiveness.  They  vary  with,  and  answer  to  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or 
sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  the  soul.  Like  Michael 
Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language, 
which  foreigners  reproach  with  hardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  subject  demands. 
All  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound  are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh,  and 
discordant  in  the  writings  of  less  gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream 
of  harmony.  This  power  over  language  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear. 
It  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius,  which  has  power  to  impress 
itself  on  whatever  it  touches,  and  finds  or  frames  in  sounds,  motions,  and  material 
forms,  correspondences  and  harmonies  with  its  own  fervid  thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's  poetry  with  observing,  that  it  is  characterised  by 
seriousness.  Great  and  various  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  discover  all  the  variety  of 
genius,  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  revelled  equally  in  regions  of 
mirth,  beauty,  and  terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sporting  with  fairies,  and  now 
"  ascending  the  highest  heaven  of  invention."  Milton  was  cast  on  times  too  solemn 
and  eventful,  was  called  to  take  part  in  transactions  too  perilous,  and  had  too 
perpetual  need  of  the  presence  of  high  thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in 
light  and  gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius  been  more  flexible  and  sportive.  But 
Milton's  poetry , though  habitually  serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and  vigorous. 
It  has  no  gloom.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark  pictures  of  life ;  for  he  knew 
by  experience,  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute  calamity  into  an  occasion 
and  nutriment  of  moral  power  and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his 
writings  that  whining  sensibility  and  exaggeration  of  morbid  feeling,  which  makes  so 
much  of  modern  poetry  effeminating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not  spirit-broken.  His 
"  L'Allegro"  proves,  that  he  understood  thoroughly  the  bright  and  joyous  aspects  of 
nature;  and  in  his  "  Penseroso,"  where  he  was  tempted  to  accumulate  images  of 
gloom,  we  learn  that  the  saddest  views  which  he  took  of  creation,  are  such  as  inspire 
only  pensive  musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Milton's  poetry,  we  turn  to  his  prose.  We  rejoice  that  the  dust  is  beginning 
to  be  wiped  from  his  prose  writings,  and  that  the  public  are  now  learning,  what  the 
initiated  have  long  known,  that  these  contain  passages  hardly  inferior  to  his  best  poetry, 
and  that  they  are  throughout  marked  with  the  same  vigorous  mind  which  gave  us 
Paradise  Lost.  The  attention  to  these  works  has  been  discouraged  by  some  objections, 
on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  writings,  that  the  style  is  difficult  and  obscure, 
abounding  in  involutions,  transpositions,  and  Latinisms  ;  that  his  protracted  sentences 
exhaust  and  weary  the  mind,  and  too  often  yield  it  no  better  recompense  than  confused 
and  indistinct  perceptions.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  these  charges  have  some 
grounds  ;  but  they  seem  to  us  much  exaggerated ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
difficulties  of  Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writings,  we  cannot  but 
lament  the  fastidiousness  and  effeminacy  of  modern  readers.  We  know  that  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  are  important  qualities  of  style ;  but  there  are  vastly  nobler  and  more 
important  ones,  such  as  energy  and  richness,  and  in  these  Milton  is  not  surpassed. 
The  best  style  is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader  most  easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in 
possession  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts  ;  but  that  which  is  the  truest  image  of  a  great 
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intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and  carries  farthest  into  other  souls  the  conceptions  and 
feelings  of  a  profound  and  lofty  spirit.  To  be  universally  intelligible  is  not  the  highest 
merit.  A  great  mind  cannot,  without  injurious  constraint,  shrink  itself  to  the  grasp 
of  common  passive  readers.  Its  natural  movement  is  free,  bold,  and  majestic,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  part  with  these  attributes,  that  the  multitude  may  keep 
pace  with  it.  A  full  mind  will  naturally  overflow  in  long  sentences,  and  in  the 
moment  of  inspiration,  when  thick-coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd  upon  it,  will 
often  pour  them  forth  in  a  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  common  readers,  but  kind- 
ling to  congenial  spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are  clear  through  their  shallowness. 
We  must  -not  expect  in  the  ocean  the  transparency  of  the  calm  inland  stream.  For 
ourselves,  we  love  what  is  called  easy  reading  perhaps  too  well,  especially  in  our  hours 
of  relaxation ;  but  we  love  too,  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master  spirits.  We 
delight  in  long  sentences,  in  which  a  great  truth,  instead  of  being  broken  up  into 
numerous  periods,  is  spread  out  in  its  full  proportions,  is  irradiated  with  variety  of 
illustration  and  imagry,  is  set  forth  in  a  splendid  affluence  of  language,  and  flows, 
like  a  full  stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which  fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  soul. 
Such  sentences  are  worthy  and  noble  manifestations  of  a  great  and  far  looking  mind, 
which  grasps  at  once  vast  fields  of  thought,  just  as  the  natural  eye  takes  in  at  a  moment 
wide  prospects  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed  have  all  compositions 
of  this  character.  Let  abundant  provision  be  made  for  the  common  intellect.  Let 
such  writers  as  Addison.  an  honoured  name,  "  bring  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth."  But  let  inspired  genius  fulfil  its  higher  function  of  lifting  the  prepared  mind 
from  earth  to  heaven.  Impose  upon  it  no  strict  laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law.  Let 
it  speak  in  its  own  language,  in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not  lay  aside  its 
natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude. If  not  understood  and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous  confidence  in 
other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  futurity  will  expound.  We  are  led  to  these 
remarks,  not  merely  for  Milton's  justification,  but  because  our  times  seem  to  de- 
mand them.  Literature,  we  fear,  is  becoming  too  popular.  The  whole  commu- 
nity is  now  turned  into  readers,  and  in  this  we  heartily  rejoice ;  and  we  rejoice 
too  that  so  much  talent  is  employed  in  making  knowledge  accessible  to  all.  We  hail 
the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  as  the  brightest  feature  of  the  present  age.  But 
good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined ;  and  one  bad  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
readers,  is,  that  men  of  genius  are  too  anxious  to  please  the  multitude,  and  prefer 
a  present  shout  of  popularity  to  that  less  tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more  thrilling 
note  of  the  trump  of  Fame,  which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and  louder  through 
all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to  Milton's  prose  writings,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  disfigured  by  party  spirit,  coarse  invective,  and  controversial  asperity ; 
and  here  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that  there  are  passages  in  these  works  which  every 
admirer  of  his  character  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge.  Milton's  alleged  virulence 
was  manifested  towards  private  and  public  foes.  The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and 
Moras,  deserve  no  mercy.  They  poured  out  on  his  spotless  character  torrents  of 
calumny,  charging  him  with  the  blackest  vices  of  the  heart  and  the  foulest  enor- 
mities of  the  life.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Milton's  age 
justified  a  retaliation  on  such  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous,  and,  we  will  hope, 
more  Christian  spirit  of  the  present  times  will  not  tolerate.  Still  we  mean  not  to  be 
his  apologists.  Milton,  raised  as  he  was  above  his  age,  and  fortified  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  high  virtue,  ought  to  have  been,  both  to  his  own  and  future  times,  an 
example  of  Christian  equanimity.  In  regard  to  the  public  enemies  whom  he  assailed, 
we  mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state,  and  the  corrupt  institutions  which  had 
stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general  strain  of  his  writings,  though  strong  and  stern,  must 
exalt  him,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  violence,  among  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  That  liberty  was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were  struggling  for  perpetuity, 
and  could  only  be  broken  down  by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  interests  of  infinite 
moment  were  at  stake ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  himself  to  them  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  great  mind,  and  for  defending  them  with  fervour  and  vehemence  ? 
We  must  not  mistake  Christian  benevolence,  as  if  it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft 
entreaty.  It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones.  There  is  constantly  going  on  in 
our  world  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always 
to  wrestle  with  foes.  All  improvement  is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.  It  is  especially 
true  of  those  great  periods  which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment and  religion,  and  from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  that  they  have  been  signalised  by  conflict.  Thus  Christianity  convulsed  the 
world  and  grew  up  amidst  storms ;  and  the  Reformation  of  Luther  was  a  signal  to 
universal  war ;  and  Liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encountered  opposition,  over  which 
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she  has  triumphed  only  through  her  own  immortal  energies.  At  sucli  periods,  men, 
gifted  with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  are  especially  summoned 
to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanimity  and  generous 
aspii-ations,  the  voice  of  a  divinity  ;  and  thus  commissioned,  and  burning  with  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with  an  indignant 
energy,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  minds  in 
ordinary  times.  Men  of  natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate 
virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder,  hardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed,  and 
uncharitable ;  and  the  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that  deep  feeling 
of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  conflict  with  them,  and  which  marks  God's 
most  powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot  breath  itself  in  soft  and  tender  accents. 
The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak  strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and 
shake  nations. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly  applicable  to  Milton.  He  reverenced  and 
loved  human  nature,  and  attached  himself  to  its  great  interests  with  a  fervour  of  which 
only  such  a  mind  was  capable.  He  lived  in  one  of  those  solemn  periods  which  deter- 
mine the  character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit  was  stirred  to  its  very  centre  by  the 
presence  of  danger.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  That  the  ardour  of  his  spirit 
sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  poured  forth  unwarrantable 
invective,  we  see  and  lament.  But  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  mind  break  forth 
amidst  his  bitterest  invectives.  We  see  a  noble  nature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned 
love  of  truth  and  freedom  was  a  covering  for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He  did  indeed 
love  and  adore  uncorrupted  religion,  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  let  his  name  be 
enrolled  among  their  truest  champions.  Milton  has  told  us,  in  his  own  noble  style, 
that  he  entered  on  his  principal  controversy  with  Episcopacy,  reluctantly  and  only 
through  a  deep  conviction  of  duty.  The  Introduction  to  the  Second  Book  of  his 
"  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  shows  us  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  is  his  best  vindication  from  the  charge  we  are  now  repelling.  He  says — 

"  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful 
thing,  to  be  the  displeasure  and  molester  of  thousands  ;  much  better  would  it  like  him, 
doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast, 
it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal.  *  *  * 
This  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppression,  and  God 
have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that  should  be  the  author 
of  so  foul  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the  industry  and  courage 
of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate  into  better  days,  without  the  least 
furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talents  which  God  at  that  present  had  lent 
me ;  I  foresee  what  stories  I  should  hear  within  myself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage 
and  reproach.  '  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is  now  again  at  the  foot 
of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest ;  what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing? 
When  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that  thou  hast  read  or  studied, 
to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  leisxire  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts, 
o\it  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hadst  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a 
man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God 
and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which 
thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants,  but  thou 
wert  dumb  as  a  beast ;  from  henceforward  be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath 
made  thee.'  *  *  *  But  now  by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privilege  I 
have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations 
of  the  church,  if  she  should  suffer,  when  others  that  have  ventured  nothing  for  her 
sake,  have  not  the  honour  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But,  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosper,  among  those  that  have  something  more  than  wished  her  welfare,  I 
have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs. 

"  Concerning,  therefore,  this  wayward  subject  against  prelaty,  the  touching  whereof 
is  so  distasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may 
deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear, 
lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  myself 
the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours." — Vol.  I.  p.  139 — 141.* 

*  From  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Book  of  "  The  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment," &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  137,  &c.  of  "  A  Selection  from  the  English  Prose  Works  -of 
John  Milton,  Boston,  1826,"  to  which  all  our  references  are  made. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  consciousness  of  possessing  great  poetical  powers, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  cultivate.  Of  these  he  speaks  thus  magnificently  : — 

"These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation;  and  are  of  power, — 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civility,  to 
allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate 
in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what 
he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to 
sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worship ;  lastly, 
whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever 
hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all  these 
things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe." 

Vol.  I.  p.  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to  himself  a  great  poetical  work, 
"a  work,"  he  says — 

"  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which 
flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a 
rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her 
syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases." — Vol.  I.  p.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  showing  from  what  principles  he  forsook  these 
delightful  studies  for  controversy : — 

"  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to 
interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  soli- 
tariness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the 
quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.  *  *  *  But  were  it  the  meanest 
underservice,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I 
should  draw  back ;  for  me  especially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  help,  ease, 
and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the  church,  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of 
my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till 
coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the 
church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  strait  perjure 
or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's  genius  and  greatness  of  soul,  show  us  the 
influences  and  motives  under  which  his  prose  works  were  written,  and  help  us  to 
interpret  passages,  which,  if  taken  separately,  might  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  him  a 
character  of  excessive  indignation  and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  "  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  a  noble  work  indeed,  a  precious  manual  of  freedom, 
an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for  the  defence  of  man's  highest  prerogative,  intel- 
lectual liberty.  His  "Reformation  in  England,'1  and  "  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment," are  the  most  important  theological  treatises  published  during  his  life.  They 
were  his  earliest  prose  compositions,  and  thrown  off  with  much  haste,  and  on  these 
accounts  are  more  chargeable  with  defects  of  style  than  any  other  of  his  writings. 
But  these,  with  all  their  defects,  abound  in  strong  and  elevated  thought,  and  in  power 
and  felicity  of  expression.  Their  great  blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  springing 
from  the  conflict  and  opposition  of  the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  the  same  sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring  forth  magnificent 
images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for  his  opponents,  suggesting 
and  throwing  into  the  midst  of  this  splendour,  sarcasms  and  degrading  comparisons 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  general  strain.  From  this  cause,  and  from  negligence, 
many  powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings  are  marred  by  an  incongruous  mixture 
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of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.  In  the  close  of  his  first  work,  that  on  "  Reforma- 
tion in  England,"  he  breaks  out  into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
from  which  we  extract  a  passage  containing  a  remarkable  intimation  of  his  having 
meditated  some  great  poetical  enterprise  from  his  earliest  years,  and  giving  full 
promise  of  that  grandeur  of  thought  and  language  which  characterises  "  Paradise 
Lost."  Having  "  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious  Throne,  where 
nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to  the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants,"  and 
besought  God  to  perfect  the  work  of  civil  and  religious  deliverance  begun  in  England, 
he  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be 
heard  offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divine  mercies,  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages,  whereby 
this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual 
practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices, 
may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest, 
and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  distributing 
national  honours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  commonwealths,  shall  put  an  end  to 
all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven 
and  earth;  where  they  undoubtedly,  that  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayers, 
have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive 
above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions 
and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and,  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  pro- 
gressing the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands 
with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever." — Vol.  I.  p.  69,  70. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton's  political  treatises.  We  close  our  brief 
remarks  on  his  prose  writings,  with  recommending  them  to  all  who  can  enjoy  great 
beauties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  and  who  would  learn  the  compass, 
energy,  and  richness  of  our  language ;  and  still  more  do  we  recommend  them  to  those 
who  desire  to  nourish  in  their  breast  magnanimity  of  sentiment  and  an  unquenchable 
love  of  freedom.  They  bear  the  impress  of  that  seal  by  which  genius  distinguishes  its 
production  from  works  of  learning  and  taste.  The  great  and  decisive  test  of  genius 
is,  that  it  calls  forth  power  in  the  souls  of  others.  It  not  merely  gives  knowledge,  but 
breathes  energy.  There  are  authors,  and  among  these  Milton  holds  the  highest  rank, 
in  approaching  whom  we  are  conscious  of  an  access  of  intellectual  strength.  A 
"  virtue  goes  out"  from  them.  We  discern  more  clearly,  not  merely  because  a  new 
light  is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because  our  own  vision  is  strengthened.  Sometimes 
a  single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart.  "  A  hint,  a  sug- 
gestion, an  undefined  delicacy  of  expression,  teaches  more  than  we  can  gather  from 
volumes  of  less  gifted  men.  The  works  which  we  should  chiefly  study,  are  not  those 
which  contain  the  greatest  fund  of  knowledge,  but  which  raise  us  into  sympathy  with 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  and  through  which  a  great  mind  multiplies 
itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  reader.  Milton's  prose  works  are  imbiied  as  really,  if  not  as 
thoroughly,  as  his  poetry,  with  this  quickening  power,  and  they  will  richly  reward 
those  who  are  receptive  of  this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  moral  quali- 
ties. His  moral  character  was  as  strongly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and  it  may  be 
expressed  in  one  word,  magnanimity.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  poetry.  He  had  a 
passionate  love  of  the  higher,  more  commanding,  and  majestic  virtues,  and  fed  his 
youthful  mind  with  meditations  on  the  perfection  of  a  human  being.  In  a  letter 
written  to  an  Italian  friend  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and  translated  by  Hayley,  we 
have  this  vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations  after  virtue : — 

"As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determined  for  me  I  know  not;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any 
man,  he  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fable,  pursued  not  her  daughter  with 
a  greater  keenness  of  inquiry,  than  I  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfection.  Hence, 
wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire 
in  sentiment,  language,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom,  through  every  age, 
has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary  attach- 
ment; and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  nature  or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or  labours 
of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of  worth  and  honour,  yet  no  powers  of 
heaven  or  earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking  with  reverence  and  affection  upon  those, 
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•who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory,  or  appeared  engaged  in  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  it." 

His  Comus  was  written  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  on  reading  this  exquisite 
work  our  admiration  is  awakened,  not  so  much  by  observing  how  the  whole  spirit  of 
poetry  had  descended  on  him  at  that  early  age,  as  by  witnessing  how  his  whole 
youthful  soul  was  penetrated,  awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  austere  charms,  "  the  radiant 
light,"  the  invincible  power,  the  celestial  peace  of  saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced 
moral  purity  and  elevation,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of  intellect, 
and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts  of  poetry.  "  I  was  confirmed,"  he  says,  in  his 
usual  noble  style — 

"  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  ;  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a 
composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things;  not  presuming  to  sing  of 
high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience 
and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy." — Vol.  I.  p.  237,  238. 

We  learn  from  his  works,  that  he  used  his  multifarious  reading  to  build  up  within 
himself  this  reverence  for  virtue.  Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of  Plato,  and 
the  heroic  self-abandonment  of  chivalry,  joined  their  influences  with  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  binding  him  "  everlastingly  in  willing  homage  "  to  the  great,  the  honour- 
able, and  the  lovely  in  character.  A  remarkable  passage  to  this  effect,  we  quote  from 
his  account  of  his  youth : — 

"  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount  in  solemn 
cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had 
in  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  him,  the 
honour  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a 
noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by  such 
a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn.  *  *  *  So  that  even  these,  books 
which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot 
think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you 
hare  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  virtue." — Vol.  I.  p.  238,  239. 

All  Milton's  habits  were  expressive  of  a  refined  and  self-denying  character.  When 
charged  by  his  unprincipled  slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he  thus  gives  an 
account  of  his  morning  hours : — 

"  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should  be,  at  home  ;  not  sleeping,  or  con- 
cocting the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the 
sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour  or  devotion ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird 
that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read, 
till  the  attention  be  weary  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught;  then  with  useful  and 
generous  labours  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our 
country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  enforcement  of  a 
slavish  life."—  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and  loftiness  of  Milton's  virtue,  not  only  from 
our  interest  in  the  subject,  but  that  we  may  put  to  shame  and  silence,  those  men  who 
make  genius  an  apology  for  vice,  and  take  the  sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  within 
them,  to  inflame  men's  passions,  and  to  minister  to  a  vile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in  his  fervent  and  constant  attachment  to 
liberty.  Freedom,  in  all  its  forms  and  branches,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  conscience  and  worship,  freedom  to  seek,  profess, 
and  propagate  truth.  The  liberty  of  ordinary  politicians,  which  protects  men's  out- 
ward rights,  and  removes  restraints  from  the  pursuit  of  property  and  outward  good, 
fell  very  short  of  that  for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die.  The  tyranny 
which  he  hated  most,  was  that  which  broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of 
the  community.  The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions  which  he  assailed,  was,  that 
they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt  within  himself  that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle 
of  perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diffusive  and  made  for  progress,  and  he 
wished  every  chain  broken,  that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  M'ith  increas- 
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ing  ardour  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a  spiritual  and  refined  freedom,  which 
never  forsook  him  in  the  hottest  controversies,  contributed  greatly  to  protect  his 
genius,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility,  from  the  withering  and  polluting  influences 
of  public  station,  and  of  the  rage  of  parties.  It  threw  a  hue  of  poetry  over  politics, 
and  gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his  service  of  the  commonwealth.  The  fact  that 
Milton,  in  that  stormy  day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public  office,  kept  his  high 
faculties  undepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  common  greatness.  Politics,  however  they 
make  the  intellect  active,  sagacious,  and  inventive,  within  a  certain  sphere,  generally 
extinguish  its  thirst  for  universal  truth,  paralyse  sentiment  and  imagination,  corrupt 
the  simplicity  of  the  mind,  destroy  that  confidence  in  human  virtue,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  philanthropy  and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end  in  cold  and  prudent 
selfishness.  Milton  passed  through  a  revolution,  which,  in  its  last  stages  and  issue, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  damp  enthusiasm,  to  scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  principle ;  and  yet  the  ardour,  and  moral  feeling,  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  came  forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted  from  the  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton's  devotion  to  liberty,  it  ought  to  be  recorded, 
that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  after  being  dis- 
tinctly forewarned  by  his  physicians,  that  the  effect  of  this  exertion  would  be  the 
utter  loss  of  sight.  His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history,  in  a  short  poetical  effusion,  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  withheld.  It  is  inscribed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  confided  his  lately  discovered  "Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine." 

"  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot, 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side, 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide."  Sonnet  XXII. 

We  see  Milton's  magnanimity  in  the  circumstances  under  which  "  Paradise  Lost" 
was  written.  It  was  not  in  prosperity,  in  honour,  and  amidst  triumphs,  but  in 
disappointment,  desertion,  and  in  what  the  world  calls  disgrace,  that  he  composed 
that  work.  The  cause  with  which  he  had  identified  himself,  had  failed.  His  friends 
were  scattered;  liberty  was  trodden  under  foot;  and  her  devoted  champion  was  a 
by-word  among  the  triumphant  royalists.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  true  greatness 
to  glorify  itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate  and  execute  vast  enterprises  in  defeat. 
Milton,  fallen  in  outward  condition,  afflicted  with  blindness,  disappointed  in  his  best 
hopes,  applied  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  sublimest  achievement  of 
intellect,  solacing  himself  with  great  thoughts,  with  splendid  creations,  and  with  a 
prophetic  confidence,  that  however  neglected  in  his  own  age,  he  was  framing  in  his 
works  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  illustrious  spirits  of  a  brighter  day. 
We  delight  to  contemplate  him  in  his  retreat  and  last  years.  To  the  passing  spectator, 
he  seemed  fallen  and  forsaken,  and  his  blindness  was  reproached  as  a  judgment  from 
God.  But  though  sightless,  he  lived  in  light.  His  inward  eye  ranged  through  uni- 
versal nature,  and  his  imagination  shed  on  it  brighter  beams  than  the  sun.  Heaven, 
and  hell,  and  paradise  were  open  to  him.  He  visited  past  ages,  and  gathered  round 
him  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets  and  apostles,  brave  knights  and  gifted  bards. 
As  he  looked  forward,  ages  of  liberty  dawned  and  rose  to  his  view,  and  he  felt  that  lie 
was  about  to  bequeath  to  them  an  inheritance  of  genius,  "  which  would  not  fade 
away,"  and  was  to  live  in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love,  of  remotest  generations. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  not  only  from  the  pleasure  of  paying  that 
sacred  debt  which  the  mind  owes  to  him  who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but 
from  an  apprehension  that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped  his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and 
veneration.  The  mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  Johnson  spread  over  his 
bright  name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though  fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to 
disparage  Johnson.  We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to  the 
manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and  to  other  illustrious  names,  to  say, 
•that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the  highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  give  immortality 
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to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth  fervent  admiration  towards  those  who  have  shed  splendour 
on  past  ages.  We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  He  did 
not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We  doubt  whether  two  other  minds,  having 
so  little  in  common  as  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  Johnson  was  great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was 
comparatively  "  of  the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was  only  inferior  to  that  of  angels.  It 
was  customary,  in  the  day  of  Johnson's  glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a 
mighty,  but  still  an  earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should  rank  among  seraphs.  John- 
son's mind  acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition,  on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the 
springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions  which  now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems 
hardly  to  have  dreamed  of  a  higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than  was  then 
exhibited.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep,  yet  calm  love  of 
moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity.  He  thought,  not  so  much  of  what  man  is, 
as  of  what  he  might  become.  His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  a  higher 
condition  of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he  thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the 
element  for  the  growth  and  improvement  of  his  nature. — In  religion  Johnson  was 
gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition,  and  on  the  subject  of  government  leaned  towards 
absolute  power;  and  the  idea  of  reforming  either,  never  entered  his  mind  but  to 
disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he  lived,  seemed 
to  him  perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  former  would  be  improved  by  a 
larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites  and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of  religion  and 
government,  marks  his  works.  Hence  we  find  so  little  in  his  writings  which  is  electric 
and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives  the  reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made  for  a 
state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  whole  soul,  on  the 
contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy,  hereditary  faith,  and  servile 
reverence  for  established  power.  He  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had 
bowed  for  ages.  "  Reformation"  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning  which  broke 
from  his  youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years.  The 
difference  between  Milton  and  Johnson,  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features 
of  mind,  but  in  their  whole  characters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his  habits, 
temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  himself  after  intellectual  effort  by 
music.  Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  delights.  Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organization,  if  not  through  deeper  deficiency, 
had  little  susceptibility  of  these  pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and  would  not  have 
exchanged  the  Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempe  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  How 
could  Johnson  be  just  to  Milton !  The  comparison  which  we  have  instituted,  has 
compelled  us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects.  But  we  trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his 
merits.  His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power  of  language,  his  strength  of  thought, 
his  reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  his  vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his 
insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which  occasionally 
pervades  his  descriptions  of  life  and  his  references  to  his  own  history,  command  our 
willing  admiration.  That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative  imagination  and  lofty 
sentiment,  was  not  his  fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  being  Milton.  We  love 
intellectual  power  in  all  its  forms,  and  delight  in  the  variety  of  mind.  We  blame  him 
only  that  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  bigotry,  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy  task  of 
obscuring  the  brighter  glory  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous  men.  We  would 
even  treat  what  we  deem  the  faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness  approaching  respect; 
for  they  were  results,  to  a  degree  which  man  cannot  estimate,  of  a  diseased,  irritable, 
nervous,  unhappy  physical  temperament,  and  belonged  to  the  body  more  than  to  the 
mind.  We  only  ask  the  friends  of  genius  not  to  put  their  faith  in  Johnson's  delinea- 
tions of  it.  His  biographical  works  are  tinged  with  his  notoriously  strong  prejudices, 
and  of  all  his  "  Lives,"  we  hold  that  of  Milton  to  be  the  most  apocryphal. 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks  on  Milton's  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity  and 
Christian  virtue,  who  regarded  genius  and  poetry  as  sacred  gifts,  imparted  to  him,  not 
to  amuse  men  or  to  build  up  a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken  and  call  forth 
what  was  great  and  divine  in  his  fellow-creatures,  and  might  secure  the  only  true 
fame,  the  admiration  of  minds  which  his  writings  were  to  kindle  and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  newly  discovered  "  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine."  This  work,  we  have  said,  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  character  of  its 
author.  From  its  very  nature,  it  cannot  engage  and  fix  general  attention.  It  consists 
very  much  of  collections  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  however  exciting  in  their  proper 
places,  are  read  with  little  thought  or  emotion  when  taken  from  their  ordinary  con- 
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nexion,  and  marshalled  under  systematic  heads.  Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  in  its  own  words.  We  have  them  in  a  phraseology  long  familiar  to  us, 
and  we  are  disappointed;  for  we  expected  to  see  them,  not  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  but  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  modified  by  his  peculiar  intellect  and 
sensibility,  combined  and  embodied  with  his  various  knowledge,  illustrated  by  the 
analogies,  brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  clothed  with  the  associations,  with  which 
they  were  surrounded  by  this  gifted  man.  We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines  as  they 
were  viewed  by  Milton  in  his  moments  of  solemn  feeling  and  deep  contemplation, 
when  they  pervaded  and  moved  his  whole  soul.  Still  there  are  passages  in  which 
Milton's  mind  is  laid  open  to  us.  We  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  work,  where  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasons  for  adopting  them ;  and  these  we 
value  highly  for  the  vigour  and  independence  of  intellect  with  which  they  are  im- 
pressed. The  work  is  plain  and  unambitious  in  style.  Its  characteristics  are  a  calm 
earnestness,  and  that  profound  veneration  for  Scripture,  which  certain  denominations 
of  Christians,  who  have  little  congeniality  with  Milton,  seem  to  claim  as  a  monopoly. 

His  introduction  is  worthy  every  man's  attention,  as  a  deliberate,  mild  assertion  of 
the  dearest  right  of  human  nature,  that  of  free  inquiry. 

"  If  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  world  at  large ;  if,  as  God  is 
my  witness,  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benignant  feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I 
readily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I  esteem  my  best  and  richest 
possession,  I  hope  to  meet  with  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at 
least  will  take  unjust  offence,  even  though  many  things  should  be  brought  to  light,  which 
will  at  once  be  seen  to  differ  from  certain  received  opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech  all 
lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that  the  church  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  that  freedom 
of  discussion  and  inquiry,  which  is  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all  things,  and  since  the  daily 
progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is  productive,  far  less  of  disturbance  to  the  church,  than 
of  illumination  and  edification." — Vol.  I.  p.  5,  6. 

"  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  the  opinions  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  advanced,  whether  new  or  old,  of  how  much  consequence  to  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  liberty,  not  only  of  winnowing  and  sifting  every  doctrine,  but  also  of 
thinking  and  even  writing  respecting  it,  according  to  our  individual  faith  and  per- 
suasion ;  an  inference  which  will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on 
the  abundant  testimony  of  which  they  rest.  Without  this  liberty  there  is  neither 
religion  nor  gospel — force  alone  prevails,  by  which  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  supported.  Without  this  liberty  we  are  still  enslaved,  not  indeed,  as 
formerly,  under  the  divine  law,  but,  what  is  worst  of  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or  to 
speak  more  truly,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny." — Vol.  I.  p.  7,  8. 

On  that  great  subject,  the  character  of  God,  Milton  has  given  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  except  that  he  is  more  disposed  than  Christians  in  general,  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  forms  and  affections  of  human  nature. 

"If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  members  and  form  of  man,  why  should  we 
be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  so  long  as  what  is 
imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  ourselves,  be  considered  as 
most  complete  and  excellent  whenever  it  is  imputed  to  God?" — Vol.  I. p.  23. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who  has  thought  to  render  the  Supreme  Being 
more  interesting  by  giving  him  human  shape.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expedi- 
ent. To  spiritualise  our  conceptions  of  him,  seems  to  us  the  true  process  for  strength- 
ening our  intimacy  with  him ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him  as  immedi- 
ately present  to  our  minds.  As  far  as  we  give  him  a  material  form,  we  must  assign 
to  him  a  place,  and  that  place  will  almost  necessarily  be  a  distant  one,  and  thus  we 
shall  remove  him  from  the  soul,  which  is  his  true  temple.  Besides,  a  definite  form 
clashes  with  God's  infinity,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction  and  on  no  account  to  be 
obscured ;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  not  their  own  nature,  this 
incomprehensible  attribute  is  that  which  above  all  things  constitutes  the  correspond- 
ence or  adaptation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Milton  strenuously  maintains  human  freedom,  in 
opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  maintains  that  God's 
decrees  do  not  encroach  on  moral  liberty ;  for  our  free  agency  is  the  very  object 
decreed  and  predestined  by  the  Creator.  He  maintains  that  some  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  speak  of  election,  are  to  be  understood  of  an  election  to  outward 
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privileges,  not  to  everlasting  life ;  and  that  in  other  texts,  -which  relate  to  the  future 
state,  the  election  spoken  of,  is  not  an  arbitrary  choice  of  individuals,  but  of  that 
class  or  description  of  persons,  be  it  large  or  small,  who  shall  comply  -with  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  salvation ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  absolute  election, 
and  such  that  every  individual,  if  he  will,  may  be  included  in  it.  Milton  has  so  far 
told  us  truth.  We  wish  that  we  could  add,  that  he  had  thrown  new  light  on  free 
agency.  This  great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet  the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems 
now  to  be  consigned,  with  other  sublime  topics,  under  the  sweeping  denomination  of 
"  metaphysics,"  to  general  neglect.  But  let  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  The 
time  is  coming,  when  the  human  intellect  is  to  strike  into  new  fields,  and  to  view 
itself  and  its  Creator  and  the  universe,  from  new  positions,  and  we  trust  that  the  dark- 
ness which  has  so  long  hung  over  our  moral  nature  will  be  gradually  dispersed.  This 
attribute  of  free  agency,  through  which  an  intelligent  being  is  strictly  and  properly  a 
cause,  an  agent,  an  originator  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil,  and  not  a  mere  machine, 
determined  by  outward  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  resistless  efficiency  of  God, 
which  virtually  makes  Him  the  author  and  sole  author  of  all  human  actions — this 
moral  freedom,  which  is  the  best  image  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity,  seems  to 
us  the  noblest  object  of  philosophical  investigation.  However  questioned  and  dark- 
ened by  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  it  is  recognised  in  the  common  consciousness  of 
every  human  being.  It  is  the  ground  of  responsibility,  the  fountain  of  moral  feeling. 
It  is  involved  in  all  moral  judgments  and  affections,  and  thus  gives  to  social  life  its 
whole  interest;  whilst  it  is  the  chief  tie  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact 
that  philosophers  have  attempted  to  discard  free  agency  from  their  explanations  of 
moral  phenomena,  and  to  subject  all  human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechanical  causes, 
or  other  extraneous  influences,  is  proof  enough,  that  the  science  of  the  mind  has  as 
yet  penetrated  little  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of  the  soul  are  still  unex- 
plored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Being,  to  the  consideration 
of  those  topics  which  have  always  been  connected  with  this  part  of  theology :  we  mean, 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  Milton  has  here  declared  himself  an  Anti-trinitarian,  and  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity  of  God.  His  chapter  on  "  The  Son  of  God" 
is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  the  work.  His  "prefatory  remarks"  are  highly  interest- 
ing, as  joining  with  a  manly  assertion  of  his  right,  an  affectionate  desire  to  conciliate 
the  Christians  from  whom  he  differed. 

"  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much  difficulty  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  again  premising  a  few  introductory  words.  If  indeed  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  requires  implicit  obedience  to  its  creed  on  all 
points  of  faith,  I  should  have  acquiesced  from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decree 
and  authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  now  received, 
is  capable  of  being  proved  from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  myself 
among  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  Word  of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  and  freely  advance  what  appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deducible  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one 
who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church,  and  professes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  same  rule  of  faith  as  myself,  should  take  offence  at  my  freedom,  particularly 
as  1  impose  my  authority  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy  of 
belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  entreat  that  my  readers  will 
ponder  and  examine  my  statements  in  a  spirit  which  desires  to  discover  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.  For  without  intending  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only  take  upon  myself  to 
refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasion  requires,  conformably  to  my 
right,  or  rather  to  my  duty,  as  a  man.  If  indeed  those  with  whom  I  have  to  contend, 
were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation  from  Heaven  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  espouse,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a 
clamour,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against  it.  But  inasmuch  as  they  can  lay  claim 
to  nothing  more  than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spiritual  illumination  which  is 
common  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  on  their  part  allow  the  privi- 
leges of  diligent  research  and  free  discussion  to  another  inquirer,  who  is  seeking  truth 
through  the  same  means  and  in  the  same  way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  of 
benefiting  mankind  is  equal  to  their  own." — Vol.  I.  p.  103 — 105. 

Milton  teaches,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  distinct  being  from  God,  and  inferior  to 
him,  that  he  existed  before  the  world  was  made,  that  he  is  the  first  of  the  creation  of 
God,  and  that  afterwards  all  other  things  were  made  by  him,  as  the  instrument  or 
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minister  of  his  Father.  He  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Dr .  Clarke,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  person,  an  intelligent  agent,  but  created  and  inferior  to  God.  This  opinion 
of  Milton  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  admits  that,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  Jews,  though  accustomed  to  the  phrase,  Holy  Spirit,  never  attached  to  it  the  idea 
of  personality,  and  that  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it  is  often  used  to 
express  God  himself,  or  his  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange,  that  after  these  conces- 
sions, he  could  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  figurative  interpretation  to  the  few 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person. 

We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of  Milton's  strong  reasoning 
against  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must,  however,  pause  a  moment  to 
thank  God  that  he  has  raised  up  this  illustrious  advocate  of  the  long-obscured  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity.  We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest  and  noblest  minds 
of  modern  times,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Christian  era,  as  witnesses  to  that  Great 
Truth,  of  which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower  sphere,  we  desire  to  be  the  defenders. 
Our  Trinitarian  adversaries  are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of  Fathers 
and  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  place  them  in  our  front, 
and  want  no  others  to  oppose  to  the  whole  array  of  great  names  on  the  opposite  side. 
Before  these  intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of  self-named  Orthodoxy,  "hide  their  diminished 
heads."  To  these  eminent  men  God  communicated  such  unusual  measures  of  light 
and  mental  energy,  that  their  names  spring  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  or  would 
speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  Their  theological  opinions  were  the  fruits  of 
patient,  profound,  reverent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  came  to  this  work,  with 
minds  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  professional  education,  but  accustomed  to  broad 
views,  to  the  widest  range  of  thought.  They  were  shackled  by  no  party  connexions. 
They  were  warped  by  no  clerical  ambition,  and  subdued  by  no  clerical  timidity.  They 
came  to  this  subject  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength,  with  free  minds  open  to  truth, 
and  with  unstained  purity  of  life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  age,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  instilled  by  education,  and  upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  by 
penal  laws.  And  what  did  these  great  and  good  men,  whose  intellectual  energy  and 
love  of  truth  have  made  them  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human  mind,  what,  we  ask, 
did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ?  a  triple  divinity  ?  three  infinite  agents  ?  three 
infinite  objects  of  worship  ?  three  persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  distinct 
offices,  and  yet  shares  equally  in  the  godhead  with  the  rest?  No!  Scripture  joined 
with  nature  and  with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart,  which  even  idolatry  could  not 
always  stifle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  reverently  before  the  One  Infinite  Father,  and 
to  ascribe  to  him  alone,  supreme,  self-existent  divinity. — Our  principal  object  in  these 
remarks  has  been  to  show,  that  as  far  as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause  of  Anti- 
trinitarianism,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supported  by  the  strongest.  But  we  owe  it 
to  truth  to  say,  that  we  put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable  proofs.  The  chief  use  of 
great  names  in  religious  controversy,  is,  to  balance  and  neutralise  one  another,  that 
the  unawed  and  unfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  with  a  due  self-reverence,  and 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountableness  to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trinitarian.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  identify  him 
with  any  sect.  His  mind  was  too  independent  and  universal  to  narrow  itself  to  human 
creeds  and  parties.  He  is  supposed  to  have  separated  himself,  in  his  last  years,  from 
all  the  denominations  around  him  ;  and  were  he  now  living,  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
would  find  one  to  which  he  would  be  strongly  attracted.  He  would  probably  stand 
first  among  that  class  of  Christians,  more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and,  we  hope, 
increasing,  who  are  too  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dissatisfied  with  the 
clashing  systems  of  the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to  any  party ;  in  whom  the 
present  improved  state  of  theology  has  created  a  consciousness  of  defect,  rather  than 
the  triumph  of  acquisition ;  who,  however  partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot  persuade 
themselves,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  distant  ages 
will  repeat  its  articles  as  reverently  as  the  Catholics  do  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  con- 
tend earnestly  for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire  will  think  as  they  do,  but 
because  some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  outstrip  them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher 
truth.  With  this  nameless  and  spreading  class,  we  have  strong  sympathies.  We  want 
new  light,  and  care  not  whence  it  comes ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of  the  name ; 
and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  manifestation  of  Christianity,  as  would  throw  all  pre- 
sent systems  into  obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which  Milton  will  probably  startle  a  majority  of  readers. 
He  is  totally  opposed,  as  were  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  the  doctrine  of 
God's  creating  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  He  maintains,  that  there  can  be  no 
action  without  a  passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  exerted,  and  taht  accordingly 
the  world  was  framed  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter.  To  the  question,  What  and 
whence  is  this  primary  matter  ?  he  answers,  It  is  from  God,  "an  efflux  of  the  Deity." 
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"  It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  consequently  no  additional  existence  was  produced  by 
creation,  nor  is  matter  capable  of  annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his  speculations  on 
this  subject,  is  given  in  the  following  quotation. 

"  It  is  clear  then  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or  other. 
For  since  action  and  passion  are  relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no  agent  can 
act  externally,  unless  there  be  some  patient,  such  as  matter,  it  appears  impossible  that 
God  could  have  created  this  world  out  of  nothing ;  not  from  any  defect  of  power  on 
his  part,  but  because  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  have  previously  existed 
capable  of  receiving  passively  the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy.  Since,  therefore, 
both  Scripture  and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  these  things  were  made,  not 
out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter  must  either  have 
always  existed  independently  of  God,  or  have  originated  from  God  at  some  particular 
point  of  time.  That  matter  should  have  been  always  independent  of  God,  (seeing  that 
it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent  on  the  Deity,  and  subservient  to  him ;  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  as  in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in  time  or  eternity, 
there  is  no  inherent  force  or  efficacy,)  that  matter,  I  say,  should  have  existed  of  itself 
from  all  eternity,  is  inconceivable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not  exist  from  all  eter- 
nity, it  is  difficult  to  understand  from  whence  it  derives  its  origin.  There  remains, 
therefore,  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which  moreover  we  have  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all  things  are  of  God."—  Vol.  I.  p.  236,  237. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to  another ;  viz. ,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
supposed  distinction  between  body  and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  "  efflux  of  the 
Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of  intellectual  functions.  Accordingly  our  author 
affirms, — 

"  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly  one  and  individual,  not 
compound  or  separable,  not,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed 
of  two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of  soul  and  body, — but  the  whole  man  is  soul, 
and  the  soul  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  body,  or  substance,  individual,  animated,  sensitive, 
and  rational."— Vol.  I.  p.  250,  251. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  Paradise  Lost,  which  we  have  admired  as  poetry, 
was  deemed  by  Milton  sound  philosophy. 

"  O  Adam  !  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 

If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  ail, 

Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life  ; 

But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure, 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 

To  intellectual:'  Par.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  469—485. 

These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be  received  in  this  age,  with  more  favour  or  with 
less  aversion,  than  in  his  own ;  for,  from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussions  of  philoso- 
phers have  tended  to  unsettle  our  notions  of  matter,  and  no  man  is  hardy  enough  now 
to  say,  what  it  is,  or  what  it  may  not  be.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley,  though  it  has 
never  organised  a  sect,  has  yet  sensibly  influenced  the  modes  of  thinking  among 
metaphysicians ;  and  the  coincidence  of  this  system  with  the  theory  of  certain  Hindoo 
philosophers,  may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  it  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  of  which 
the  European  and  Hindoo  intellect,  so  generally  at  variance,  have  caught  a  glimpse. 
Matter  is  indeed  a  Proteus,  which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope  to  seize  it. 
Priestley  was  anxious  to  make  the  soul  material ;  but  for  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged 
to  change  matter  from  a  substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  no  matter  at  all ;  so  (hat 
he  destroyed,  in  attempting  to  diffuse  it.  We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks,  to 
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rescue  Milton's  memory  from  the  imputation,  which  he  was  the  last  man  to  deserve, 
of  irreverence  towards  God ;  for  of  this  some  will  deem  him  guilty  in  tracing  matter 
to  the  Deity  as  its  fountain.  Matter,  which  seems  to  common  people  so  intelligible, 
is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  We  know  it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an  assem- 
blage of  powers  to  awaken  certain  sensations.  Of  its  relation  to  God,  we  may  be  said 
to  know  nothing.  Perhaps,  as  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  discover  that  the  Creator 
is  bound  to  his  works  by  stronger  and  more  intimate  ties,  than  we  now  imagine.  We 
do  not  then  quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as  Milton's,  though  we  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  follows  out  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  man's  state  in  Paradise,  and  as  marriage 
was  the  only  social  relation  then  subsisting,  he  introduces  here  his  views  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  These  views  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the 
characteristic  independence  of  his  mind.  No  part  of  his  book  has  given  such  offence 
as  his  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable  to 
reproach.  It  is  plain  that  his  error  was  founded  on  his  reverence  for  Scripture.  He 
saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  best  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  patriarchs 
before  the  law,  who,  he  says,  were  the  objects  of  God's  special  favour,  and  to  eminent 
individuals  in  subsequent  ages ;  and  finding  no  prohibition  of  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  believed,  that  not  only  holy  men  would  be  traduced,  but  Scripture  dishonoured,  by 
pronouncing  it  morally  evil.  We  are  aware  that  some  will  say,  that  the  practice  is 
condemned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured  by  implication 
in  these  words  of  Christ,  "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornica- 
tion, and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery."*  But  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  although  Christianity  was  first  preached  in  Asia,  which  had 
been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  seat  of  polygamy,  the  Apostles  never  denounced  it  as 
a  crime,  and  never  required  their  converts  to  put  away  all  wives  but  one.  "  What 
then  ?"  some  may  say.  "  Are  you  too  the  advocates  of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  ?" 
We  answer,  No.  We  consider  our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this  practice ;  and 
we  add,  what  seems  to  us  of  great  importance,  that  this  hostility  is  not  the  less  decided, 
because  no  express  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  for 
Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  precise  legislation,  marking  out  with  literal  exactness 
everything  to  be  done,  and  everything  to  be  avoided ;  but  an  inculcation  of  broad 
principles,  which  it  entrusts  to  individuals  and  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to 
their  best  discretion.  It  is  through  this  generous  peculiarity,  that  Christianity  is  fitted 
to  be  a  universal  religion.  Through  this,  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all  stages 
of  society,  and  can  live  in  the  midst  of  abuses,  which  it  silently  and  powerfully  over- 
comes, but  against  which  it  would  avail  little,  were  it  immediately  to  lift  up  the  voice 
of  denunciation.  We  all  know  that  long  cherished  corruptions,  which  have  sent 
their  roots  through  the  whole  frame  of  a  community,  cannot  be  torn  up  at  once, 
without  dissolving  society.  To  Christianity  is  committed  the  sublime  office  of  eradi- 
cating all  the  errors  and  evils  of  the  world ;  but  this  it  does  by  a  process  corresponding 
with  man's  nature,  by  working  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  which,  in  its  turn, 
works  a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in  manners  and  life.  No  argument,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  a  practice,  can  be  adduced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  explicitly  reprobated 
in  the  New  Testament.  For  example,  Christianity  went  forth  into  communities, 
where  multitudes  were  held  in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and  oppressed  by 
despotism ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of  our  religion  frowns  as  sternly  as  on  any 
which  can  be  named.  Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  the  master  to  free  his  slaves, 
or  the  despot  to  descend  from  his  absolute  throne ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming 
sublime  truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal  character  and  administration,  and  broad 
and  generous  principles  of  action,  leaving  to  these  the  work  of  breaking  every  chain, 
by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible  influence,  and  of  asserting  the  essential  equality  and 
unalienable  rights  of  the  whole  human  race. — We  cannot  leave  this  topic,  without 
adding,  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on  polygamy,  but  many  other  noxious  mistakes, 
have  resulted  from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church, 
as  if  that  were  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  as  if  everything  allowed  then  were 
wise  and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all  its  power  and  extent.  The 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated  its 
great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens  ;  but  the  primitive  church  did 
not,  and  could  not,  understand  all  that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all  the  appli- 
cations of  which  they  are  susceptible,  all  the  influences  they  were  to  exert  on  the 
human  mind,  all  the  combinations  they  were  to  form  with  the  new  truths  which  time 
was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  all  the  adaptations 
to  human  nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  society,  which  they  were  progres- 

*  Matt.  xix.  9. 
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sively  to  manifest.  In  the  first  age,  the  religion  was  administered  with  a  wise  and 
merciful  conformity  to  the  capacities  of  its  recipients.  With  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  development  of  the  moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing  itself,  and 
ought  to  be  freed,  from  the  local,  temporary,  and  accidental  associations  of  its  child- 
hood. Its  great  principles  are  coming  forth  more  distinctly  and  brightly,  and  con- 
demning abuses  and  errors,  which  have  passed  current  for  ages.  This  great  truth, 
for  such  we  deem  it,  that  Christianity  is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  must  be  more  or 
less  expounded  by  every  age  for  itself,  was  not  sufficiently  apprehended  by  Milton ; 
nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  will  be.  For  want  of  apprehending  it,  Christianity  is 
administered  now,  too  much  as  it  was  in  ages,  when  nothing  of  our  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  spirit  of  improvement  existed ;  and  consequently  it  does  not,  we  fear,  exert 
that  entire  and  supreme  sway  over  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  which  is  its  due,  and 
which  it  must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy  the  subject  of  divorce,  on  which  he  is  known 
to  have  differed  from  many  Christians.  He  strenuously  maintains  in  the  work  under 
review,  and  more  largely  in  other  treatises,  that  the  violation  of  the  marriage  bed  is 
not  the  sole  ground  of  divorce,  but  that  "  the  perpetual  interruption  of  peace  and 
affection  by  mutual  differences  and  unkindness,  is  a  sufficient  reason"  for  dissolving 
the  conjugal  relation.  On  this  topic  we  cannot  enlarge. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's  work,  in  which  his  powerful  mind  might 
have  been  expected  to  look  beyond  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  day,  but  in  which  he 
has  followed  the  beaten  road,  almost  without  deviation,  seldom  noticing  difficulties, 
and  hardly  seeming  to  know  their  existence.  We  refer  to  the  great  subjects  of  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  he  has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it  was  evidently  strengthened  by 
his  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
teaches,  that  souls  are  propagated  from  parents  to  children,  and  not  immediately 
derived  from  God,  and  that  they  are  born  with  an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  body 
contracts  hereditary  disease.  It  is  humbling  to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doctrine  of 
the  propagation  of  sin  by  physical  contagion,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves  the  Creator 
from  the  charge  of  originating  the  corruption,  which  we  are  said  to  bring  into  life ;  as 
if  the  infinitely  pure  and  good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency,  infect  with  moral  evil 
the  passive  and  powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and  then  absolve  himself  of  the  horrible 
work  by  imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  own  ordination !  Milton  does  not, 
however,  believe  in  total  depravity,  feeling  that  this  would  free  men  from  guilt,  by 
taking  away  all  power ;  and  he  therefore  leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image,  not 
enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  virtue,  but  enough  to  take  away  excuse  from  sin.  Such 
are  the  "  tender  mercies "  of  theology!  With  respect  to  Christ's  mediation,  he  sup- 
poses, that  Christ  saves  us  by  bearing  our  punishment,  and  in  this  way  satisfying 
God's  justice.  His  views  indeed  are  not  expressed  with  much  precision,  and  seem  to 
have  been  formed  without  much  investigation.  On  these  great  subjects,  of  human 
nature  and  redemption,  we  confess,  we  are  disappointed  in  finding  the  spirit  of  Milton 
satisfying  itself  with  the  degrading  notions  which  prevailed  around  him.  But  we 
remember,  that  it  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  greatest  minds  should  sympathise 
much  with  their  age,  and  that  they  contribute  the  more  to  the  progress  of  mankind, 
by  not  advancing  too  fast  and  too  far  beyond  their  cotemporaries.  In  this  part  of  his 
work,  Milton  maintains,  that  the  death  threatened  to  sin  extends  equally  to  body  and 
soul,  which  indeed  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  he  holds  the  soul  and  body  to  be  one ;  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  defend  with  his  usual  power  the  necessary  inference,  that  all 
consciousness  is  suspended  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  We  have  no  faith  in 
this  doctrine,  but  we  respect  the  courage  with  which  he  admits  and  maintains  whatever 
can  be  fairly  deduced  from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  redemption,  he  passes  to  what  he  calls  "man's 
renovation,  or  the  change  whereby  the  sinner  is  brought  into  a  state  of  grace ;"  and 
here,  though  he  is  not  always  perspicuous,  yet  he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  then 
the  beaten  road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton,  to  say,  that,  although  he  sometimes 
approached,  he  never  adopted  Calvinism.  All  the  distinguishing  articles  of  that  creed, 
total  depravity,  election  and  reprobation,  Christ  dying  for  the  elect  only,  irresistible 
grace,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  justification  by  mere  faith,  all  are  denied 
and  opposed  by  him,  and  some  with  great  strength.  Swayed  as  Milton  was  by  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  his  spirit  could  not  be  subdued  to  the  heart-withering  faith  of 
the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Milton  was  deeply  interested;  we  mean 
Christian  Liberty,  under  which  head  may  be  included  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
the  power  of  ministers,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  To  vindicate  the  liberty  of 
Christians,  and  to  secure  them  from  all  outward  impositions  and  ordinances,  he  main- 
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tains  that  the  whole  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  so  that  no  part  is  binding  on  Christians ; 
a  doctrine  which  may  startle  many,  who  believe  that  the  moral  precepts  of  that  law 
are  as  binding  now  as  ever.  But  such  persons  differ  little  in  reality  from  Milton, 
whose  true  meaning  is,  that  these  precepts  bind  Christians,  not  through  the  authority 
of  Moses,  which  is  wholly  done  away,  but  only  because  they  are  taken  up  and  incor- 
porated into  Christianity,  which  is  our  only  law,  and  which  has  set  forth  whatever  was 
permanently  valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  with  more  powerful 
sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Christians,  he  maintains,  as  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, the  right  of  every  believer  to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to  judge  of  them  for 
himself.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  takes  the  ground  of  Quakerism,  and  maintains 
that  the  Christian,  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures,  has  an  inward  guide,  with  which  no 
human  authority  should  interfere. 

"  Under  the  gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold  scripture,  one  external,  which 
is  the  written  word,  and  another  internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  with  the  intent  that  it  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected."—  Vol.  II.  p.  172.  "  The  external  scripture  *  *  *  has  been 
liable  to  frequent  corruption,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  corrupted,  through  the 
number,  and  occasionally  the  bad  faith  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  handed  down,  the 
variety  and  discrepancy  of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  the  additional  diversity  produced 
by  subsequent  transcripts  and  printed  editions.  But  the  Spirit  which  leads  to  truth, 
cannot  be  corrupted,  neither  is  it  easy  to  deceive  a  man  who  is  really  spiritual." — P.  173. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  purpose  of  Providence  in  committing  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  such  uncertain  and  variable  guardianship,  unless  it  were  to  teach  us 
by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  us,  is  a  more  certain  guide 
than  Scripture,  whom,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow." — P.  174.  "  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  an  acquiescence  in  human  opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either  of  the  church  or  of  the  Christian 
magistrate,  from  those  who  are  themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this 
is  in  effect  to  impose  a  yoke,  not  on  man,  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit  itself." — P.  176. 

This,  in  words,  is  genuine  Quakerism ;  but  whether  Milton  understood  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  immediate  revelation  which  forms  the  leading  doctrine  of  that  creed,  we 
doubt.  To  this  doctrine  it  may  be  objected,  and  we  think  Milton  must  have  felt  the 
objection,  that  it  disparages  and  discourages  our  faculties,  and  produces  inaction  of 
mind,  leading  men  to  expect  from  a  sudden  flash  from  Heaven,  the  truth  which  we 
are  taught  to  seek  by  the  right  use  of  our  own  powers.  We  imagine  that  Milton 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  with  and  by  our  own  understandings,  and,  instead 
of  superseding  reason,  invigorates  and  extends  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  place 
where  his  precise  views  are  obscured  by  general  expressions,  or  by  rapid  and  super- 
ficial notices  of  subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and  the  ministry,  we  have  other  proofs  of  his  con- 
struing the  Scriptures  in  the  manner  most  favourable  to  Christian  liberty.  He 
teaches  that  the  universal  church  has  no  head  but  Christ,  and  that  the  power  arrogated 
by  popes,  councils,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpation.  In  regard  to  particular  churches, 
he  is  a  strict  Congregationalist.  Each  church,  he  says,  is  competent  to  its  own 
government,  and  connected  with  others  only  by  the  bond  of  charity.  No  others  are 
authorised  to  interfere  with  any  of  its  concerns,  but  in  the  way  of  brotherly  counsel. 

"Every  church  consisting  of  the  above  parts,"  i.  e.  well  instructed  believers, 
"  however  small  its  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as  in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect 
church,  so  far  as  regards  its  religious  rights ;  nor  has  it  any  superior  on  earth,  whether 
individual,  or  assembly,  or  convention,  to  whom  it  can  be  lawfully  required  to  render 
submission  ;  inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its  pale,  nor  any  order  or  council  of  men 
whatever,  has  a  greater  right  than  itself,  to  expect  a  participation  in  the  written  word 
and  the  promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the  presiding  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
and  in  those  gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward  of  united  prayer." — Vol.  II.,  p.  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  people.  The  minister,  if  possible, 
should  serve  the  church  gratuitously,  and  live  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  This 
unpaid  service  he  pronounces  more  noble  and  consonant  to  our  Lord's  example  and 
that  of  the  Apostles.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  favours  the  idea  of  a  church 
consisting  of  few  members. 

"  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  believers,  all,  in  short, 
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that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church,  may  be  duly  and  orderly  transacted  in  a  par- 
ticular church,  within  the  walls  of  a  private  house,  and  where  the  numbers  assembled 
are  inconsiderable.  Nay,  such  a  church,  when  in  compliance  with  the  interested 
views  of  its  pastor,  it  allows  of  an  increase  of  numbers  beyond  what  is  convenient, 
deprives  itself  in  a  great  measure  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meeting  in 
common." — Vol.  II,  p.  194. 

He  maintains  that  ministers  are  not  to  monopolise  public  instruction,  or  the 
administration  of  the  ordinances  ;  but  that  all  Christians,  having  sufficient  gifts,  are 
to  participate  in  these  services. 

"  The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  maintained,  not  after  the  present  mode, 
but  according  to  the  apostolical  institution,  which  did  not  ordain  that  an  individual, 
and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  speaking  from  a  higher  place,  but 
that  each  believer  in  turn  should  be  authorised  to  speak,  or  prophecy,  or  teach,  or 
exhort,  according  to  his  gifts ;  insomuch  that  even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  and  consulting  the  elders  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  congregation." — Vol.  II.  p.  203.  "Any  believer  is  competent  to  act 
as  an  ordinary  minister,  according  as  convenience  may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gifto ;  these  gifts  constituting  his  mission." — P.  153.  "  If, 
therefore,  it  be  competent  to  any  believer  whatever  to  preach  the  gospel,  provided  he 
be  furnished  with  the  requisite  gifts,  it  is  also  competent  to  him  to  administer  the  rite 
of  baptism  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former." — P.  157.  "  With 
regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  also,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  all 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  that  rite,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dispensing  the  elements 
is  confined  to  no  particular  man,  or  order  of  men. — P.  158. 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  these  passages  breathe  ;  but 
from  some  of  the  particular  views  we  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in  sup- 
posing that  the  primitive  church  was  meant  to  be  a  model  for  all  ages.  But  can  we 
suppose  that  the  church  at  its  birth,  when  it  was  poor,  persecuted,  hemmed  in  by 
Judaism  and  Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with  written  rules  and  records, 
dependent  for  instruction  chiefly  on  inspired  teachers,  and  composed  of  converts  who 
had  grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish  and  Heathen  errors,  can  we  imagine  that, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  church  took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain  as  sacred  and 
unalterable,  in  its  triumphs,  and  prosperity,  and  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of  greater  light 
and  refinement  ?  We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there  were  no  ministers  with 
salaries,  or  edifices  for  public  worship.  Christians  met  in  private  houses,  and  some- 
times in  the  obscurest  they  could  find.  On  these  occasions,  the  services  were  not 
monopolised  by  an  individual,  but  shared  by  the  fraternity ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism  was  confined 
to  the  minister.  But  in  all  this  we  have  no  rule  for  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  for  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  for  all  the  progressive  states  of  society  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
suppose  that  in  its  infancy  it  established  an  order  of  worship,  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline, which  was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all  future  times.  This  doctrine  of  an  inflexible 
form,  seems  to  us  servile,  superstitious,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity.  Our  religion 
is  too  spiritual  and  inward,  and  cares  too  little  about  its  exterior,  to  bind  itself  in  this 
everlasting  chain.  The  acknowledged  indefiniteness  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged  and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder. 
We  believe,  that,  with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views,  the  question  will  arise,  whether 
our  religion  cannot  be  taught  and  administered  in  methods  and  forms  more  adapted, 
than  those  which  now  prevail,  to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  society.  Among  the  changes  which  may 
grow  from  this  discussion,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  adoption  of  Milton's  plan  of  sen- 
tencing ministers  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  for  we  think  that 
we  see  reasons,  in  the  general  spread  of  knowledge,  for  enlarging  their  means  and 
opportunities  of  study  and  intellectual  culture,  that  they  may  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  more  enlightened  inculcation  of  Christian  truth.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  us  not  unlikely,  that,  in  conformity  to  Milton's  suggestion,  public  instruction, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly  of  ministers,  may  be  extended  freely  to  men 
of  superior  intelligence  and  piety,  and  that  the  results  of  this  arrangement  may  be,  the 
infusion  of  new  life,  power,  and  practical  wisdom  into  religious  teaching,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  more  natural,  free,  and  various  eloquence,  for  tlie  technical  and 
monotonous  mode  of  treating  subjects,  which  clings  so  often  and  so  obstinately  to  the 
performances  of  the  pulpit. — Again,  we  do  not  expect,  among  the  changes  of  forms 
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and  outward  worship,  that  Christians,  to  meet  our  author's  views,  will  shut  their 
churches  and  meet  in  private  houses ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and  large  congrega- 
tions, seem  to  us  among  the  important  means  of  collecting  and  interesting  in  Christianity, 
the  mass  of  the  community.  But  perhaps  narrower  associations  for  religious  improve- 
ment may  be  formed,  in  which  the  formalities  of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed,  and 
Christians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  more  familiar  and  confidential  meetings  of  the 
primitive  converts.  It  is  indeed  a  great  question,  how  the  public  administration  of 
Christianity,  including  modes  of  discipline,  instruction,  cind  worship,  may  be  rendered 
more  impressive  and  effectual.  This  field  is  almost  untrodden ;  but  if  we  read  aright 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  for  exploring  it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said,  that  whilst  we  dissent  from  some  of  Milton's  views  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  remarks,  we  agree  in  their  spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  all  his 
suggestions,  to  strip  the  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  of  that  peculiar,  artificial  sanctity, 
with  which  superstition  had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had  made  their  simple, 
benignant  office,  one  of  the  worst  instruments  of  ambition  and  despotism,  We  believe 
that  this  institution  will  never  exert  its  true  and  full  power  on  the  church  and  on  the 
world,  until  the  childish  awe  with  which  it  has  been  viewed,  shall  be  exchanged  for 
enlightened  esteem,  and  until  men,  instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain  mysterious, 
undefined  influences,  shall  see  in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting  virtue  and 
happiness,  not  by  magic,  but  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  furnishes  topics  on  which 
we  should  willingly  remark;  but  we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opinions  in  which 
Milton  differs  from  the  majority.  He  rejects  infant  baptism,  and  argues  against  it 
with  his  usual  earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only  affirms  with  many  other  Chris- 
tians, that  the  fourth  commandment,  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  is  abolished  with  the  rest 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  what  few  have  done,  that  under  the  gospel  no 
time  is  appointed  for  public  worship,  but  that  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  rests  wholly  on  expediency,  and  011  the  agreement  of  Christians.  He  believes, 
that  Christ  is  to  appear  visibly  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that  he  will  reign 
a  thousand  years  on  earth,  at  the  end  of  which  period  Satan  will  assail  the  church  with 
an  innumerable  confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  everlasting  ruin.  He  speaks 
of  the  judgment  as  beginning  with  Christ's  second  advent,  and  as  comprehending  his 
whole  government  through  the  millenium,  as  well  as  the  closing  scene,  when  sentence 
will  be  pronounced  on  evil  angels,  and  on  the  whole  human  race.  We  have  now 
given,  we  believe,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Milton's  faith.  As  for  that  large  part  of  his 
work  in  which  he  has  accumulated  scriptural  proofs  of  doctrines  and  duties  in  which 
all  Christians  are  agreed,  its  general  tenor  may  be  understood  without  farther  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the  value  of  this  book  ?  We  prize  it  chiefly  as  a 
testimony  to  Milton's  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  assertion 
of  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  mind.  We  are  obliged  to  say,  that  the  work  throws 
little  new  light  on  the  great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some  will  say,  that  this  ought 
not  to  surprise  us ;  for  new  light  is  not  to  -be  looked  for  in  the  department  of  theology. 
But  if  this  be  true,  our  religion  may  be  charged  with  the  want  of  adaptation  to  our 
nature  in  an  essential  point ;  for  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  human  mind 
is  its  thirst  for  constantly  enlarging  knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose  its  interest  in 
subjects  which  it  has  exhausted.  The  chief  cause  of  Milton's  failure,  was,  that  he 
sought  truth  too  exclusively  in  the  past,  and  among  the  dead.  He  indeed  called  no 
man  master,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers,  and  was  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  all  the  sects  which  had  preceded  or  were  spread  around  him.  Still  he  believed 
in  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  carried 
forward,  was  to  be  carried  back  to  its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own  striking  lan- 
guage, "the  lovely  form  of  Truth,"  which  Christians  at  first  embraced,  "had  been 
hewn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  and  scattered  to  the 
four  winds ;"  and  consequently  he  believed,  that  the  great  duty  of  her  friends,  was 
"  to  gather  up  limb  by  limb,  and  bring  together  every  joint  and  member."  In  con- 
formity with  this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as  an  eclectic  theologian,  culling  some- 
thing from  almost  every  sect,  and  endeavouring  to  form  an  harmonious  system  from 
materials  "  gathered  from  the  four  winds."  He  would  have  done  better,  had  he 
sought  truth  less  in  other  minds,  and  more  in  the  communion  of  his  own  soul  with 
Scripture,  nature,  God,  and  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  church,  from  its  beginning, 
has  been  imperfect  in  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our  business,  is,  not  to  rest  in  the 
past,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  a  purer  and  brighter  futurity.  Christianity  began  to 
be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased  by  earthly  mixtures,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the 
earth.  The  seeds  of  that  corruption  which  grew  and  shot  up  into  the  overshadowing 
despotism  of  Papal  Rome,  were  sown  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  learn  in  the 
Epistles ;  and  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  that  nothing  but  a  stupend- 
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ous  moral  miracle,  subverting  all  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  could  have  prevented 
their  development.  Who,  that  understands  human  nature,  does  not  know,  that  old 
associations  are  not  broken  up  in  a  moment ;  that  to  minds,  plunged  in  a  midnight  of 
error,  truth  must  gradually  open  like  the  dawning  day ;  that  old  views  will  mingle 
with  the  new;  that  old  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to  the  old  words 
to  which  they  were  formerly  attached ;  and  that  the  sudden  and  entire  eradication  of 
long-rooted  errors,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  intellect  ?  How  long 
did  the  Apostles,  under  Christ's  immediate  tuition,  withstand  his  instructions !  Even 
Peter,  after  the  miraculous  illumination  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  remained  ignorant, 
until  the  message  from  Cornelius,  of  that  glorious  feature  of  Christianity,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and  the  equal  participation  of  the  Gentiles  with 
the  Jews  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was  preached, 
it  was  blended  with  Judaism,  which  had  power  to  neutralise  the  authority  of  Paul 
in  many  churches.  In  like  manner,  it  soon  began  to  be  "spoiled"  of  its  simplicity, 
"  by  philosophy  and  science  falsely  so  called,"  and  to  be  encumbered  by  Pagan 
ceremonies.  The  first  Christians  were  indeed  brought  into  "  wonderful  light,"  if 
their  Christian  state  be  compared  with  the  darkness  from  which  they  had  emerged  ; 
but  not  if  compared  with  the  perfection  of  knowledge  to  which  Christ  came  to 
exalt  the  human  race.  The  earliest  Fathers,  as  we  learn  from  their  works,  were 
not  receptive  of  large  communications  of  truth.  Their  writings  abound  in  pueril- 
ities and  marks  of  childish  credulity,  and  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision, 
which  is  experienced  by  men  who  issue  from  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of  day. 
In  the  ages  of  barbarism  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity, 
though  it  answered  wise  purposes  of  Providence,  was  more  and  more  disfigured  and 
obscured.  The  Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era,  but  glorious  for  its  reduction 
of  papal  and  clerical  power,  and  for  the  partial  liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than  for 
immediate  improvements  of  men's  apprehensions  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Re- 
formers invented  or  brought  back  as  injurious  errors  as  those  they  overthrew.  Luther's 
consubstantiation  differed  from  the  Pope's  transubstantiation  by  a  syllable,  and  that 
was  all  the  gain ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  transubstantiation  was  a  less  monstrous 
doctrine  than  the  five  points  of  Calvin.  How  vain,  therefore,  was  Milton's  search  for 
"  the  mangled  Osiris,"  for  "  the  lovely  form  and  immortal  features  of  Truth,"  in  the 
history  of  the  church  ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  would  cut  off  the  present  age  from  the  past. 
We  mean  not,  that  Milton  should  have  neglected  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  He 
believed  justly,  that  all  the  periods  and  generations  of  the  human  family,  are  bound 
together  by  a  sublime  connexion,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  each  age  is  chiefly  a  deriva- 
tion from  all  preceding  ages,  not  excepting  the  most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble  stream, 
through  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest  overflowings,  still  holds  communication 
with  its  infant  springs,  gushing  out  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  distant  forests,  or  on  the 
heights  of  solitary  mountains.  We  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  stream  of  religious 
knowledge  is  to  swell  and  grow  through  its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new  contribu- 
tions from  gifted  minds  in  successive  generations.  We  only  regret  that  Milton  did  not 
draw  more  from  the  deep  and  full  fountains  of  his  own  soul.  We  wish  only  to  teach, 
that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of  our  race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead  of  being 
rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward  to  new  heights  of  truth  and  virtue.  We  mean  not  to 
complain  of  Milton  for  not  doing  more.  He  rendered  to  mankind  a  far  greater  service 
than  that  of  a  teacher  of  an  improved  theology.  He  taught  and  exemplified  that 
spirit  of  intellectual  freedom,  through  which  all  the  great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be 
achieved,  and  by  which  the  human  mind  is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of  its 
sublime  faculties,  and  to  invigorate  and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton.  In  offering  this  tribute,  we  have  aimed  at 
something  higher  than  to  express  and  gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent  man.  We 
believe  that  an  enlightened  and  exalted  mind  is  a  brighter  manifestation  of  God  than 
the  outward  universe ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we  have  been  able,  the  praises  of  an 
illustrious  servant  of  the  Most  High,  that  through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  magnanimous  virtue.  And  still 
more ;  we  believe  that  the  sublime  intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  not  for  his 
own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken  kindred  virtue  and  greatness  in  other  souls.  Far  from 
regarding  him  as  standing  alone  and  unapproachable,  we  believe  that  he  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  all  who  are  true  to  their  nature,  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their 
being ;  and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  excite  an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to 
stir  up  our  own  and  others'  breasts  to  an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  and  ever-growing 
attainments  in  intellect  and  virtue. 
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THE  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  anticipated  with  an 
eagerness,  proportioned  to  the  unrivalled  powers  of  the  author,  and  to  the  wonderful 
endowments  and  fortunes  of  the  hero.  That  the  general  expectation  has  been  satisfied, 
we  cannot  affirm.  But  few  will  deny,  that  the  writer  has  given  us  a  monument  of  his 
great  talents.  The  rapidity  with  which  such  a  work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes 
us.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author  owed  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  a  more 
deliberate  execution  of  this  important  undertaking.  He  should  either  have  abandoned 
it,  or  have  bestowed  on  it  the  long  and  patient  labour  which  it  required.  The  marks 
of  negligence  and  haste,  which  are  spread  through  the  work,  are  serious  blemishes, 
and  to  more  fastidious  readers  inexpiable  defects.  It  wants  compression  and  selection 
throughout.  Many  passages  are  encumbered  with  verbiage.  Many  thoughts  are 
weakened  by  useless  expansion  and  worse  than  useless  repetition.  Comparisons 
are  accumulated  to  excess,  and  whilst  many  are  exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite 
and  unworthy  of  history.  The  remarks  are  generally  just,  but  obvious.  We  state 
these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may  express  the  more  freely  our  admiration  of  the 
talents,  which  have  executed  so  rapidly,  a  work  so  extensive  and  various,  so  rich  in 
information,  so  fresh  and  vivid  in  description,  and  furnishing  such  abundant  speci- 
mens of  a  free,  graceful,  and  vigorous  style. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  is  probably  inaccurate  in  many  of 
its  details,  but  singularly  free  from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who  considered 
that  the  author  was  both  a  Briton  and  a  friend  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt, 
were  expecting  from  his  pen  a  discoloured  delineation  of  the  implacable  foe  of  Eng- 
land and  of  that  great  minister.  But  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  reverence  for 
historical  truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him  from  abusing  the  great  power,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  talents,  over  public  opinion.  We  think  that  his  laudable  fear  of 
wronging  the  enemy  of  his  country,  joined  to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling  qualities 
of  Napoleon,  has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero,  and  to  give  more 
favourable  impressions  than  truth  will  warrant. 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  not  our  praise,  and  can  suffer  little  by  our 
censure.  Our  concern  is  with  his  subject.  A  just  estimate  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  seems  to  us  important.  That  extraordinary  man,  having  operated  on  the 
world  with  unprecedented  power  during  his  life,  is  now  influencing  it  by  his  character. 
That  character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  as  it  should  be.  The  kind  of  admiration 
which  it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries,  is  a  bad  omen.  The  greatest  crime  against 
society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its  rights  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still  fails  to  move 
that  deep  abhorrence,  which  is  its  due ;  and  which,  if  really  felt,  would  fix  on  the 
usurper  a  brand  of  indellible  infamy.  Regarding  freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of 
human  nature,  as  essential  to  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  progress,  we  look 
on  men,  who  have  signalised  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it,  with  an  indignation  at 
once  stern  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare  of  successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the 
crowd,  can  induce  us  to  suppress.  We  mean  then  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  But 
if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  on  no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We  spe  ik 
the  more  freely,  because  conscious  of  exemption  from  every  feeling  like  animosity. 
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We  war  not  with  the  dead.  We  would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  dead.  We  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  a  cause  perpetually  betrayed  by  the  admiration  lavished  on  prosperous 
crime  and  all-grasping  ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be  the  Character  of  Napoleon ; 
and  with  this  we  shall  naturally  intersperse  reflections  011  the  great  interests  which  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  Bonaparte  to  remember,  that 
he  grew  up  under  disastrous  influences,  in  a  troubled  day,  when  men's  minds  were 
convulsed,  old  institutions  overthrown,  old  opinions  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped 
asunder ;  when  the  authority  of  religion  was  spurned,  and  youth  abandoned  to 
unwonted  license  ;  when  the  imagination  was  made  feverish  by  visions  of  indistinct 
good,  and  the  passions  swelled  by  the  sympathy  of  millions  to  a  resistless  torrent.  A 
more  dangerous  school  for  the  character  cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  all-seeing 
Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his  creatures  and  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone 
judge  to  what  degree  crimes  are  extenuated  by  circumstances  so  inauspicious.  This 
we  must  remember  in  reviewing  the  history  of  men,  who  were  exposed  to  trials 
unknown  to  ourselves.  But  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil  agent  is  diminished  by 
infelicities  of  education  or  condition,  we  must  not  therefore  confound  the  immutable 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  withhold  our  reprobation  from  atrocities  which 
have  spread  misery  and  slavery  far  and  wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe,  that  there  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists, 
a  mournful  obtuseness  of  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  military  and  political 
life.  The  wrong-doing  of  public  men  on  a  large  scale,  has  never  drawn  upon  them 
that  sincere,  hearty  abhorrence  which  visits  private  vice.  Nations  have  seemed  to 
court  aggression  and  bondage,  by  their  stupid,  insane  admiration  of  successful  tyrants. 
The  wrongs,  from  which  men  have  suffered  most,  in  body  and  mind,  are  yet 
unpunished.  True  ;  Christianity  has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and 
the  usurping.  But  these  reproaches  are  as  yet  little  more  than  sounds,  and  unmeaning 
commonplaces.  They  are  repeated  for  form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them, 
we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and  strength.  They  are  not  inward,  solemn,  burning 
convictions,  breaking  from  the  indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of  reality,  before  which 
guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  public  men  is 
almost  to  be  created.  We  believe,  then,  that  such  a  character  as  Bonaparte's,  is 
formed  with  very  little  consciousness  of  its  turpitude;  and  society,  which  contributes 
so  much  to  its  growth,  is  responsible  for  its  existence,  and  merits  in  part  the  misery 
which  it  spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences,  under  which  Bonaparte  was  formed,  we  know  little.  He 
was  educated  in  a  military  school,  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  institution  to 
form  much  Delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral  feeling;  for  the  young  soldier  is  taught, 
as  his  first  duty,  to  obey  his  superior  without  consulting  his  conscience ;  to  take  human 
life  at  another's  bidding ;  to  perform  that  deed,  which,  above  all  others,  requires 
deliberate  conviction,  without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  its  justice ;  and  to  place 
himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands,  which,  as  all  history  teaches,  often  reek  with 
blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with  the  Jacobins,  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the 
factions  which  raged  in  France,  and  whose  sway  is  emphatically  called  "  the  reign  of 
terror."  The  service  which  secured  his  command  in  Italy,  was  the  turning  of  his 
artillery  on  the  people,  who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a  mob,  happened  in 
the  present  case  to  understand  their  rights,  and  were  directing  their  violence  against 
manifest  usurpation. 

His  firjst  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and  we  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  almost 
rapturous  admiration,  with  which  we  followed  his  first  triumphs ;  for  then  we  were 
simple  enough  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  guardian  of  liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics 
were  not  then  understood  ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  reached  us ;  and  his 
rapid  victories  stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him  with  the  mysterious  powers  of 
a  hero  of  romance.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  now  read  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars  without  a  quickened  movement  in  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  conceptions  ; 
the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  invention ;  the  energy  of  his  will ;  the  decision  which 
suffered  not  a  moment's  pause  between  the  purpose  and  its  execution ;  the  presence 
of  mind,  which,  amidst  sudden  reverses  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means 
of  safety  and  success;  these  commanding  attributes,  added  to  a  courage,  which, 
however  suspected  afterwards,  never  faltered  then,  compel  us  to  bestow,  what, 
indeed,  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  superior 
power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended.     We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  wo 
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have  no  desire  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  energies,  which  war  often  awakens. 
Great  powers,  even  in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  nature,  and  we  may  feel  their 
grandeur,  whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole  strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil 
passions  by  which  they  are  depraved.     We  are  willing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it  as 
we  may,  often  developes  and  places  in  strong  light,  a  force  of  intellect  and  purpose, 
which  raises  our  conceptions  of  the  human  soul.     There  is  perhaps  no  moment  in  life, 
iii  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  such  intense  action,  in  which  the  will  is  so  strenu- 
ous, and  in  which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self-possession,  as  in 
the  hour  of  battle.     Still  the  greatness  of  the  warrior  is  poor  and  low,  compared  with  . 
the  magnanimity  of  virtue.    It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  principle.    The  martyr 
to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or  religion ;    the  unshrinking  adherent  of  despised  and 
deserted  truth,  who,  alone,  unsupported,  and  scorned,  with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into 
him  courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to  draw  his  thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity 
of  effort  or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still  yields  himself  calmly,  reso- 
lutely, with  invincible  philanthropy,  to  bear  prolonged  and  exquisite  suffering,  which 
one  retracting  word  might  remove — such  a  man  is  as  superior  to  the  warrior,  as  the 
tranquil  and  boundless  heavens  above  us,  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind  called  forth  by  war.    If  we  may  be  allowed 
a  short  digression,  which  however  bears  directly  on  our  main  subject,  the  merits  of 
Napoleon,  we  would  observe,  that  military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  far 
from  holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual  endowments.     It  is  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  genius ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the  highest  and  richest  objects  o/  thought. 
We  grant  that  a  mind,  which  takes  in  a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  and  understands, 
almost  by  intuition,  the  positions  it  Jiffords  for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  vigorous  one.     The  general,  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to  counteract  a 
greater  force  ;  who  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want  of  numbers ; 
who  dives  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy,  and  success  to 
a  vast  variety  of  operations,  in  the  midst  of  casualties  and  obstructions  which  no  wisdom 
could  foresee,  manifests  great  power.     But  still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply 
physical  force ;  to  remove  physical  obstructions ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and 
advantages ;  to  act  on  matter ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountains,  and  human 
muscles ;  and  these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelli- 
gence of  the  highest  order ;  and,  accordingly,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
men,  eminent  in  this  department,  who  are  wanting  in  the  noblest  energies  of  the  soul ; 
in  habits  of  profound  and  liberal  thinking,  in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  large  and  original  views  of  human  nature  and  society. 
The  office  of  a  great  general  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  a  great  mechanician, 
whose  business  it  is  to  frame  new  combinations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to 
new  circumstances,  and  to  remove  new  obstructions.     Accordingly  great  generals, 
away  from  the  camp,  are  often  no  greater  men  than  the  mechanician  taken  from  his 
workshop.     In  conversation  they  are  often  dull.     Deep  and  refined  reasonings  they 
cannot  comprehend.     We  know  that  there  are  splendid  exceptions.     Such  was  Cesar, 
at  once  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sagacious  statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in 
eloquence  and  literature,  he  left  behind  him  almost  all,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  these  pursuits.     But  such  cases  are  rare.     The  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  undoubtedly  great  military  talents ;  but  we  do  not 
understand,  that  his  most  partial  admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  in  the  highest  class 
of  minds.     We  will  not  go  down  for  illustration  to  such  men  as  Nelson,  a  man  great 
on  the  deck,  but  debased  by  gross  vices,  and  who  never  pretended  to  enlargement  of 
intellect.     To  institute  a  comparison  in  point  of  talent  and  genius  between  such  men 
and  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insult  on  these  illustrious  names. 
Who  can  think  of  these  truly  great  intelligences  ;  of  the  range  of  their  minds  through 
heaven  and  earth ;  of  their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul ;  of  their  new  and  glowing 
combinations  of  thought ;  of  the  energy  with  which  they  grasped  and  subjected  to  their 
main  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of  illustration  which  nature  and  life  afford — who 
can  think  of  the  forms  of  transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  which  they  created,  or 
which  were  rather  emanations  of  their  own  minds  ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid 
imagination  which  they  conjoined;  of  the  voice  of  power,  in  which,  "  though  dead, 
they  still  speak,"  and  awaken  intellect,  sensibility,  and  genius  in  both  hemispheres, — 
who  can  think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  immense  inferiority  of  the  most  gifted 
warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought  are  physical  forces  and  physical  obstructions,  and 
whose  employment  is  the  combination  of  the  lowest  class  of  objects,  on  which  a 
powerful  mind  can  be  employed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splendid  victories  in  Italy  spread  his  name  like  light- 
ning through  the  civilised  world.  Unhappily  they  emboldened  him  to  those  unprin- 
cipled and  open  aggressions,  to  the  indulgence  of  that  lawless,  imperious  spirit,  which 
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marked  his  future  course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power.  In  his  victorious 
career,  he  soon  came  in  contact  with  states,  some  of  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice, 
had  acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  whilst  others,  as  Parma  and  Modena,  had 
observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  old-fashioned  laws  of  nations,  under  which  such 
states  would  have  found  shelter,  seemed  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  young 
victor.  Not  satisfied  with  violating  the  neutrality  of  all,  he  seized  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
and  ruined  the  once  flourishing  commerce  of  Tuscany ;  and  having  exacted  heavy 
tribute  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he  compelled  these  powers  to  surrender,  what  had 
hitherto  been  held  sacred  in  the  utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of  their  choicest 
pictures,  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  capitals.  We  are  sometimes  told  of  the  good 
done  by  Napoleon  to  Italy.  But  we  have  heard  his  name  pronounced  as  indignantly 
there  as  here.  An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for  robbing  that  country  of  its  noblest 
works  of  art,  its  dearest  treasures  and  glories,  which  had  made  it  a  land  of  pilgrimage 
to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  which  had  upheld  and 
solaced  its  pride  under  conquest  and  humiliation.  From  this  iise  of  power  in  the  very 
dawn  of  his  fortunes,  it  might  easily  have  been  foretold,  what  part  he  would  act  in 
the  stormy  day  which  was  approaching,  when  the  sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was 
to  be  offered  to  any  strong  hand,  which  should  be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  for  the  display  of  Napoleon  ;  Egypt,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Grand  Signior,  with  whom  France  was  in  profound  peace,  and  who, 
according  to  the  long  established  relations  of  Europe,  was  her  natural  ally.  It  would 
seem,  that  this  expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project.  His  motives  are  not  very 
distinctly  stated  by  his  biographer.  We  doubt  not  that  his  great  aim  was  conspicuous- 
ness.  He  chose  a  theatre  where  all  eyes  could  be  turned  upon  him.  He  saw  that  the 
time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet  come  in  France.  To  use  his  own  language,  "  the 
fruit  was  not  yet  ripe."  He  wanted  a  field  of  action  which  would  draw  upon  him  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  and  from  which  he  might  return  at  the  favourable  moment  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprises  at  home.  At  the  same  time  he  undoubtedly  admitted 
into  his  mind,  which  success  had  already  intoxicated,  some  vague  wild  hope  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which  might  place  its  destinies  at  his  command, 
and  give  him  a  throne  more  enviable  than  Europe  could  bestow.  His  course  in  the 
East  exhibited  the  same  lawlessness,  the  same  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  his  power, 
which  we  have  already  noted.  No  means,  which  promised  success,  were  thought  the 
worse  for  their  guilt.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the 
cross,  or  to  profess  Mahometanism.  He  claimed  inspiration,  and  a  commission  from 
God,  and  was  anxious  to  join  the  character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  weaknesses  and  errors  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  that  spirit 
of  self-exaggeration,  which,  under  the  influence  of  past  success  and  of  unbounded 
flattery,  was  already  growing  into  a  kind  of  insanity.  In  his  own  view  he  was  fit  to 
be  a  compeer  with  Mahomet.  His  greatness  in  his  own  eyes  made  him  blind  to  the 
folly  of  urging  his  supernatural  claims  on  the  Turk,  who  contemned,  even  more  than 
lie  abhorred,  a  Frank  ;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself  a  slave  to  Christians, 
than  have  acknowledged  a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer  of  the  glories  of  Mahomet. 
It  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte,  on  this  expedition,  to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety 
as  foolish  as  it  was  daring.  He  proceeded  to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dictates 
of  humanity  with  equal  hardihood.  The  massacre  of  Jaffa  is  universally  known. 
Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably  more,  who  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  Napoleon,  and  were  apparently  admitted  to  quarter,  were  two  days  afterwards 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  divided  into  small  bodies,  and  then  deliberately  shot, 
and,  in  case  the  musket  was  not  effectual,  were  dispatched  by  bayonets.  This  was  an 
outrage,  which  cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they 
are.  It  was  the  deed  of  a  bandit  and  savage,  and  ought,  to  be  execrated  by  good  men, 
who  value  and  would  preserve  the  mitigations  which  Christianity  has  infused  into  the 
conduct  of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  history  was  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  military  despotism  over  France.  Oh  the 
particulars  of  this  criminal  act  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge,  nor  are  we  anxious  to 
ascertain,  whether  our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  self-possession,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are  more  anxious  to  express  our  convictions  of  the 
turpitude  of  this  outrage  on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this  crime  but  one  apology  can 
be  offered.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  seized  the  reins,  when,  had  he  let  them  slip,  they 
would  have  fallen  into  other  hands.  He  enslaved  France  at  a  moment,  when,  had  he 
spared  her,  she  would  have  found  another  tyrant.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea, 
what  is  it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  highwayman,  who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller, 
because  the  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  another  hand,  or  because  another  dagger 
was  ready  to  do  the  bloody  deed  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  indignation,  with  which  we 
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regard  this  crime  of  Napoleon,  will  find  a  response  in  few  breasts ;  for  to  tlie  multi- 
tude a  throne  is  a  temptation  which  no  virtue  can  be  expected  to  withstand.  But 
moral  truth  is  immoveable  amidst  the  sophistry,  ridicule,  and  abject  reasonings  of  men, 
and  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  give  it  utterance.  Of  all 
crimes  against  society,  usurpation  is  the  blackest.  He  who  lifts  a  parricidal  hand 
against  his  country's  rights  and  freedom ;  who  plants  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  thirty 
millions  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  who  concentrates  in  his  single  hand  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  empire ;  and  who  wields  its  powers,  squanders  its  treasures,  and  pours  forth  its 
blood  like  water,  to  make  other  nations  slaves  and  the  world  his  prey — this  man,  as  he 
unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanguinary  career,  so  he  should  be  set  apart  by  the  human 
race  for  their  unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence,  and  should  bear  on  his  guilty 
head  a  mark  as  opprobrious  as  that  which  the  first  murderer  wore.  We  cannot  think 
with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  chains  on  a  whole  people,  and  subjecting  millions 
to  his  single  will ;  of  whole  regions  overshadowed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  frail  being  like 
ourselves.  In  anguish  of  spirit  we  exclaim,  How  long  will  an  abject  world  kiss  the 
foot  which  tramples  it  ?  How  long  shall  crime  find  shelter  in  its  very  aggravations 
and  excess  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  indignation  seems  to  light  on  Napoleon,  not  so 
much  because  he  was  a  despot,  as  because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpation ;  that  we 
seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself,  so  much  as  a  particular  mode  of  gaining  it.  We  do 
indeed  regard  usurpation  as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially  when  committed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  liberty.  All  despotism,  however,  whether 
usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhorrence.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong 
and  insult  to  the  human  race.  But  towards  the  hereditary  despot  we  have  more  of 
compassion  than  indignation.  Nursed  and  brought  up  in  delusion,  worshipped  from 
his  cradle,  never  spoken  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth,  taught  to  look  on  the  great 
mass  of  his  fellow-beings  as  an  inferior  race,  and  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of 
nature  and  a  necessary  element  of  social  life ;  such  a  prince,  whose  education  and 
condition  almost  deny  him  the  possibility  of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and  manly 
virtue,  must  not  be  judged  severely.  Still,  in  absolving  the  despot  from  much  of  the 
guilt  which  seems  at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  abused  power,  we  do  not  the 
less  account  despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse.  The  time  for  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming. 
It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has  long  enough  wrung  from  the  labourer  his  hard  earnings  ; 
long  enough  squandered  a  nation's  wealth  on  its  parasites  and  minions ;  long  enough 
warred  against  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  truth.  It  has 
filled  dungeons  enough  with  the  brave  and  good,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood  of 
patriots.  Let  its  end  come.  It  cannot  come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  moment  of  possessing  himself  of  the  supreme 
power.  Those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  subverting  the  government  of  the 
Directory,  essayed  to  lay  restraints  on  the  First  Consul,  who  was  to  take  their  place. 
But  he  indignantly  repelled  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and  with  this,  not  only  intimi- 
dated the  selfish,  but  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic,  who  saw  too  plainly,  that  it 
could  only  be  wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. — We  now 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  he  consolidated  his  power,  and  raised 
it  into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider  these  as  much  more  important  illustrations 
of  his  character  than  his  successive  campaigns,  to  which  accordingly  we  shall  give  little 
attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability  to  his  power,  was  certainly  a  wise  one, 
and  was  obviously  dictated  by  his  situation  and  character.  Having  seized  the  first 
dignity  in  the  state  by  military  force,  and  leaning  on  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under 
no  necessity  of  binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which  had  distracted  the  country, 
a  vassalage  to  which  his  domineering  spirit  could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy  and  his  love 
of  mastery  pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties  ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  had  become  so  selfish  and  desperate  in  the  disastrous 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  that  they  were  ready  to  break  up  old  connexions,  and  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  Republic  with  a  master.  Accordingly,  he  adopted  a  system  of 
comprehension  and  lenity,  from  which  even  the  emigrants  were  not  excluded,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent  which  the  Revolution  had  quickened, 
leagued  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Under  the  able  men,  whom  he  called  to  his 
aid,  the  finances  and  the  war  department,  which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion  that 
threatened  ruin  to  the  State,  were  soon  restored  to  order,  and  means  and  forces  pro- 
vided for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most  important  and  effectual  means  by  which 
Napoleon  secured  and  enlarged  his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant  campaign 
immediately  following  his  elevation  to  the  Consulate,  and  which  restored  to  France 
the  ascendancy  which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence.  On  his  success  at  this  juncture 
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his  future  fortunes  wholly  depended.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved  himself 
the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal.  The  energy  which  conducted  an  army  with  its  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  supplies  across  Ihe  Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which  only  the  chamois 
hunter,  born  and  bred  amidst  glaciers  and  everlasting  snows,  had  trodden,  gave  the 
impression,  which  of  all  others  he  most  desired  to  spread,  of  his  superiority  to  nature, 
as  well  as  to  human  opposition.  This  enterprise  was  in  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to 
Europe.  It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were 
not  to  be  calculated.  The  conquest  of  St.  Bernard  by  a  French  army  was  the  boast 
of  the  nation ;  but  a  still  more  wonderful  thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to 
inspire  into  that  army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resolution,  and  patience,  by  which 
alone  the  work  could  be  accomplished.  The  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  by  one  of 
the  accidents  of  war  in  the  moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin,  secured  to  Bonaparte 
the  dominion  which  he  coveted.  France,  who,  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had  placed 
her  happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  that  the  glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  First  Consul;  whilst  the  soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  their  gift, 
became  more  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his  standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means  of  securing  and  building  up  his  power,  was 
the  system  of  espionage,  called  the  Police,  which,  under  the  Directory,  had  received 
a  development  worthy  of  those  friends  of  freedom,  but  which  was  destined  to  be 
perfected  by  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if  despotism,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  had  put  forth  her  whole  skill  and  resources  in  forming  the 
French  police,  and  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be  surpassed,  for  stifling  the  faintest 
breathings  of  disaffection,  and  chaining  every  free  thought.  This  system  of  espionage, 
(we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  English  word  for  the  infernal  machine,)  had  indeed 
been  used  under  all  tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouche,  and  the  energy  of 
Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its  powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author,  "  it  spread 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society ;"  that  is,  every  man,  of  the  least  importance 
in  the  community,  had  the  eye  of  a  spy  upon  him.  He  was  watched  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the  brothel  and  gaming-house ;  and  these 
last  named  haunts  furnished  not  a  few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  Police.  There  was 
an  ear  open  through  all  France  to  catch  the  whispers  of  discontent ;  a  power  of  evil, 
which  aimed  to  rival,  in  omnipresence  and  invisibleness,  the  benignant  agency  of  the 
Deity.  Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  this  is  the  most  detestable.  It  chills  social  inter- 
course; locks  up  the  heart;  infects  and  darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jealousies  and 
fears ;  and  reduces  to  system  a  wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force  and  manliness  of 
character.  We  find,  however,  sojne  consolation  in  learning,  that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of 
distrust,  as  well  as  the  people  over  whom  they  set  this  cruel  guard  ;  that  tyrants  cannot 
confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must  keep  watch  over  the  machinery  which  we  have 
described,  lest  it  recoil  upon  themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  an  army  is  a 
dazzling  spectacle  ;  but  Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of  spies,  compelled  to  doubt  and 
fear  these  base  instruments  of  his  power,  compelled  to  divide  them  into  bands,  and  to 
receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so  that  by  balancing  them  against  each  other  and 
sifting  their  testimony,  he  might  gather  the  truth ;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,  is  any- 
thing but  imposing.  It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  thought  to  look  down  on  such 
an  occupation  with  scorn ;  and  we  see,  in  the  anxiety  and  degradation  which  it 
involves,  the  beginning  of  that  retribution  which  tyranny  cannot  escape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul  protected  his  power  can  excite  no  wonder. 
That  he  should  fetter  the  press,  should  banish  or  imprison  refractory  editors,  should 
subject  the  journals  and  more  important  works  of  literature  to  jealous  superintendence, 
these  were  things  of  course.  Free  writing  and  despotism  are  such  implacable  foes, 
that  we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  for  keeping  no  terms  with  the  press.  He 
cannot  do  it.  He  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano  for  the  foundation  of  his 
throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  check  the  bold 
and  honest  expression  of  thought.  But  the  necessity  is  his  own  choice ;  and  let 
infamy  be  that  man's  portion,  who  seizes  a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain,  but  by 
dooming  the  mind  through  a  vast  empire  to  slavery,  and  by  turning  the  press,  that 
great  organ  of  truth,  into  an  instrument  of  public  delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  removing  obstructions  to  his  power  and  ambition,  still 
worse  than  the  last.  We  refer  to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his  severities,  just 
before  assuming  the  imperial  power.  The  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  justified 
by  Napoleon  as  a  method  of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  who,  as  he  said,  were 
plotting  his  death.  This  may  have  been  one  motive ;  for  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  about  that  time  threatened  with  assassination.  But  we  believe  still  more, 
that  he  intended  to  awe  into  acquiescence  the  opposition,  which,  he  knew,  would  be 
awakened  in  many  breasts,  by  the  prostration  of  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  the 
open,. assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  There  were  times  when  Bonaparte  dis- 
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claimed  the  origination  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  But  no  other  could 
have  originated  it.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  its  author.  The  boldness,  decision,  and 
overpowering  rapidity  of  the  crime,  point  unerringly  to  the  soul  where  it  was  con- 
ceived. We  believe  that  one  great  recommendation  of  this  murder,  was,  that  it  would 
strike  amazement  and  terror  into  France  and  Europe,  and  show  that  he  was  prepared 
to  shed  any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every  obstruction,  in  his  way  to  absolute 
power.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  open  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  justly 
suspected  assassinations  of  Pichegru  and  Wright,  did  create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not 
been  felt  before ;  and  whilst  on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breathings  of  liberty 
were  to  be  heard  in  the  legislative  bodies,  only  one  voice,  that  of  Carnot,  was  raised 
against  investing  Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and  laying  France,  an  unpro- 
tected victim,  at  his  feet. 

There  remain  for  our  consideration  other  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  building 
up  and  establishing  his  power,  of  a  different  character  from  those  we  have  named,  and 
which  on  this  account  we  cannot  pass  without  notice.  One  of  these  was  the  Concordat 
which  he  extorted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  professed  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  France.  Our  religious  prejudices  have  no  influence  on  our  judgment  of 
this  measure.  We  make  no  objections  to  it,  as  the  restoration  of  a  worship  which  on 
many  accounts  we  condemn.  We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of  policy, 
and  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  us  no  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Bonaparte.  It  helps 
to  confirm  in  us  an  impression,  which  other  parts  of  his  history  give  us,  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar  and  original 
policy  which  it  demanded.  He  always  used  commonplace  means  of  power,  although 
the  unprecedented  times  in  which  he  lived,  required  a  system,  which  should  com- 
bine untried  resources,  and  touch  new  springs  of  action.  Because  old  governments 
had  found  a  convenient  prop  in  religion,  Napoleon  imagined  that  it  was  a  necessary 
appendage  and  support  of  his  sway,  and  resolved  to  restore  it.  But  at  this  moment 
there  were  no  foundations  in  France  for  a  religious  establishment,  which  could  give 
strength  and  a  character  of  sacredness  to  the  supreme  power.  There  was  com- 
paratively no  faith,  no  devout  feeling,  and  still  more,  no  superstition  to  supply  the 
place  of  these.  The  time  for  the  reaction  of  the  religious  principle  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  a  more  likely  means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have  been  devised,  than 
the  nursing  care  extended  to  the  church  by  Bonaparte,  the  recent  Mussulman,  the 
known  despiser  of  the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  worship  at  heart  but  the  worship  of 
himself.  Instead  of  bringing  religion  to  the  aid  of  the  state,  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  mail  should  touch  it,  without  loosening  the  faint  hold  which  it  yet  retained  on 
the  people.  There  were  none  so  ignorant  as  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  First  Consul  in 
this  particular.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of 
a  juggler.  Not  one  religious  association  could  be  formed  with  his  character  or  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  self-exaggerating  vanity  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  higher  principles  of  human  nature,  that  he  not  only  hoped  to  revive 
and  turn  to  his  account  the  old  religion,  but  imagined,  that  he  could,  if  necessary, 
have  created  a  new  one.  "  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he  should  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion,"  was  the  speech  of  this  political  charlatan ;  as  if  religious 
opinion  and  feeling  were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a  consular  decree.  Ancient 
legislators,  by  adopting  and  sympathising  with  popular  and  rooted  superstitions,  were 
able  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  their  institutions.  They  were  wise  enough  to 
build  on  a  pre-existing  faith,  and  studiously  to  conform  to  it.  Bonaparte,  in  a  country 
of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst  unable  to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the  system 
which  he  patronised,  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that  he  might  make  it  a  substantial 
support  of  his  government.  He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself  on  the  terms 
which  he  exacted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  conceded  to  the  most 
powerful  monarchs ;  forgetting  that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of  his  plans ; 
for  just  as  far  as  he  severed  the  church  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  placed  himself 
conspicuously  at  its  head,  he  destroyed  the  only  connexion  which  could  give  it  influ- 
ence. Just  so  far  its  power  over  opinion  and  conscience  ceased.  It  became  a  coarse 
instrument  of  state,  contemned  by  the  people,  and  serving  only  to  demonstrate  the 
aspiring  views  of  its  master.  Accordingly  the  French  bishops  in  general  refused  to 
hold  their  dignities  under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  left  behind  them  a  hearty  abhorrence  of  the  Concordat  among  the 
more  zealous  members  of  their  communion.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon, 
had  he  left  the  Pope  and  the  church  to  themselves.  By  occasionally  recognising  and 
employing,  and  then  insulting  and  degrading  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  exasperated  a  large 
part  of  Christendom,  fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of  impiety,  and  awakened  a  reli- 
gious hatred  which  contributed  its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  giving  strength  and  honour  to  his 
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government,  we  may  name  the  grandeur  of  his  public  works,  which  he  began  in  his 
Consulate  and  continued  after  his  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  These  dazzled 
France,  and  still  impress  travellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate  these  from 
his  history,  and  did  no  other  indication  of  his  character  survive,  we  should  undoubtedly 
honour  him  with  the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but  connected  as  they  are,  they 
do  little  or  nothing  to  change  our  conceptions  of  him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled 
usurper.  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of  these  labours ;  and  surely  we  cannot  wonder, 
that  he  who  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn  the 
metropolis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be  lavish  of  expense  on 
the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries  of  the  continent,  are  struck  and  pained  by  the  contrast  between  the  magni- 
ficent capital  and  the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting  province.  Bonaparte  had 
a  special  motive  for  decorating  Paris,  for  "  Paris  is  France,"  as  has  often  been 
observed ;  and  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the  great  city,  he  secured  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  country.  The  boasted  internal  improvements  of  Napoleon  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  named,  if  we  compare  their  influence  with  the  operation  of  his  public  measures. 
The  Conscription,  which  drew  from  agriculture,  its  most  effective  labourers,  and  his 
continental  system,  which  sealed  up  every  port  and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  his 
empire,  drained  and  exhausted  France  to  a  degree,  for  which  his  artificial  stimulants 
of  industry,  and  his  splendid  projects  afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the  most 
admired  of  all  his  public  wrorks,  is  the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to  which  all  travellers 
concur  in  giving  the  epithet,  stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that  he,  who 
was  aspiring  at  unlimited  dominion,  should  establish  communications  between  the 
different  provinces  of  his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that  he.  who  had  scaled 
the  glaciers  of  St.  Bernard,  should  covet  some  easier  passage  for  pouring  his  troops 
into  Italy ;  nor  is  it  very  wonderful,  that  a  sovereign,  who  commanded  the  revenues 
of  Europe,  and  who  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  engineering  had  been  advanced  to  a 
perfection  before  unknown,  should  accomplish  a  bolder  enterprise  than  his  predecessors. 
We  would  add,  that  Napoleon  must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the  road  over 
the  Simplon ;  for  the  genius,  which  contrived  and  constructed,  is  more  properly  its 
author,  than  the  will  which  commanded  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  work,  which  gives  Bonaparte  a  fair  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity,  and  entitles  him  to  an  honourable  renown.  We  refer  to  the  new 
code  of  laws,  which  was  given  to  France  under  his  auspices.  His  participation  in 
this  work  has  indeed  been  unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified.  Because  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  and  made  some 
useful  and  sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been  praised,  as  if  he  had  struck  out,  by  the 
miraculous  force  of  his  genius,  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  truth  is,  that  he  employed 
for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of  the  empire ;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to  originality  ;  for,  as  our  author 
observes,  the  code  "  has  few  peculiarities  making  a  difference  between  its  principles 
and  those  of  the  Roman  law."  In  other  words,  they  preferred  wisdom  to  novelty. 
Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great  praise  for  his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse  he 
gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  committed,  and  for  the  time  and  thought,  which,  amidst 
the  cares  of  a  vast  empire,  he  bestowed  upon  it.  That  his  ambition  incited  him  to 
this  labour,  we  doubt  not.  He  meant  to  entwine  the  laurels  of  Justinian  with  those 
of  Alexander.  But  we  will  not  quarrel  with  ambition,  when  it  is  wise  enough  to 
devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  present  case,  he  showed  that  he 
understood  something  of  true  glory  ;  and  we  prize  the  instance  more,  because  it  stands 
almost  alone  in  his  history.  We  look  on  the  conqueror,  the  usurper,  the  spoiler  of 
kingdoms,  the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust,  and  see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential 
vulgarness  of  mind.  But  when  we  regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of  Justice  to  a  vast 
empire,  we  recognise  in  him  a  resemblance  to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and 
cheerfully  accord  to  him  the  praise  of  bestowing  on  a  nation  one  of  the  greatest  gifts, 
which  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  confer.  It  was  however  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  a 
curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes,  that  he  could  touch  nothing  without  leaving  on 
it  the  polluting  mark  of  despotism.  His  usurpation  took  from  him  the  power  of 
legislating  with  magnanimity,  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  He  could 
provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  not  between  the 
citizen  and  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the  very  class  which  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  a  jury,  were  denied  that  mode  of  trial.  Juries  might  decide  on  other  criminal 
questions ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  interpose  between  the  despot  and  the 
ill-fated  subjects,  who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were  arraigned  before 
"  special  tribunals,  invested  with  a  half  military  character,"  the  ready  ministers  of 
nefarious  prosecutions,  and  only  intended  to  cloak  by  legal  forms  the  murderous  pur- 
pose of  the  tyrant. 
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We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  means  by  which  Bonaparte  consolidated  and 
extended  his  power.  We  now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial  throne,  on  which  he 
had  long  fixed  his  eager  eye.  We  see  France  alternately  awed  and  dazzled  by  the 
influences  we  have  described,  and  at  last  surrendering,  by  public,  deliberate  acts,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition,  her  rights,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to  an 
absolute  master  and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus  perished  the  name  and  forms  of 
the  Republic.  Thus  perished  the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few  years 
ago  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  great  people  casting  away  their  chains,  and  claiming 
their  birthright  of  freedom,  now  rung  with  the  servile  cries  of  long  life  to  a  blood- 
stained usurper.  There  were  indeed  generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our  own  La 
Fayette,  still  left  in  France.  But  few  and  scattered,  they  were  left  to  shed  in  secret 
the  tears  of  sorrowful  and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base  and  disastrous  issue  of 
their  revolution,  the  French  nation  not  only  renounced  their  own  rights,  but  brought 
reproach  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash  away.  This  is  to  us  a 
more  painful  recollection,  than  all  the  desolations  which  France  spread  through 
Europe,  and  than  her  own  bitter  sufferings,  when  the  hour  of  retribution  came  upon 
her.  The  fields  which  she  laid  waste  are  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the  groans 
which  broke  forth  through  her  cities  !ind  villages,  when  her  bravest  sons  perished  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  on  the  snows  of  Russia,  have  died  away,  and  her  wasted 
population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds  which  she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes 
perpetrated  in  that  sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  that  sacred  cause 
was  deserted,  are  still  fresh  and  bleeding.  France  not  only  subjected  herself  to  a 
tyrant,  but  what  is  worse,  she  has  given  tyranny  everywhere  new  pleas  and  arguments, 
and  emboldened  it  to  preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  the  impious  doctrines  of 
absolute  power  and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France  ;  and  a  man  unacquainted  with  human 
nature,  would  think  that  such  an  empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to  the  Rhine, 
might  have  satisfied  even  an  ambitious  man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed  that  law  of  pro- 
gress, to  which  the  highest  minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  :  and  acquisition  inflamed, 
instead  of  appeasing,  the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had  long  proposed  to  himself  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  title  of  Emperor  added  intenseness  to  this 
purpose.  Did  we  not  fear  that,  by  repetition,  we  might  impair  the  conviction  which 
we  are  most  anxious  to  impress,  we  would  enlarge  on  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  involved 
in  the  project  of  universal  empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price  which  he  must 
pay  for  the  eminence  which  he  coveted.  He  knew  that  the  path  to  it  lay  over 
wounded  and  slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying  heaps  of  his  fellow-creatures,  over 
ravaged  fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillaged  cities.  He  knew  that  his  steps  would  be 
followed  by  the  groans  of  widowed  mothers  and  famished  orphans ;  of  bereaved 
friendship  and  despairing  love  ;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  amount  of  misery,  he  would 
create  an  equal  amount  of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefinitely  the  instruments  and 
participators  of  his  rapine  and  fraud.  He  knew  the  price  and  resolved  to  pay  it.  But 
we  do  not  insist  on  a  topic,  which  few,  very  few  as  yet,  understand  or  feel.  Turning, 
then,  for  the  present  from  the  moral  aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we  will  view  it  in  another 
light,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims  on  admiration.  We 
will  inquire  into  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and  policy  which  he  adopted, 
for  compassing  the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  are  aware,  that  this  discussion  may  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  great  presumption. 
It  may  be  said  that  men,  having  no  access  to  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  no  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon. 
This  we  are  not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do  not  deny  the  disadvantages  of  our  position, 
nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  readers  for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our  opinions. 
But  we  will  say,  that  though  distant,  we  have  not  been  indifferent  observers  of  the 
great  events  of  our  age,  and  that  though  conscious  of  exposure  to  many  errors,  we  have 
a  strong  persuasion  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  our  views.  We  express,  then, 
without  reserve,  our  belief,  that  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  wanting  in  sagacity,  and 
that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we  before  suggested,  of  understanding  the  character 
and  answering  the  demands  of  his  age.  His  system  was  a  repetition  of  old  means, 
when  the  state  of  the  world  was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police,  which  had  sufficed 
him  for  enslaving  France,  were  not  the  only  powers  required  for  his  designs  against 
the  human  race.  Other  resources  were  to  be  discovered  or  created ;  and  the  genius 
for  calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive,  belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Napoleon  aspired  to  universal  empire,  differed  in 
many  respects  from  those  under  which  former  conquerors  were  placed.  It  was  easy 
for  Rome,  when  she  had  subdued  kingdoms,  to  reduce  them  to  provinces,  and  to  govern 
them  by  force  ;  for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  together  by  no  tie.  They  had 
little  communication  with  each  other.  Differences  of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners, 
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of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare ;  differences  aggravated  by  long  and  ferocious  wars, 
and  by  the  general  want  of  civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and  almost  all  concern 
for  one  another's  fate.  Modern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  assemblage  of 
civilised  states,  closely  connected  by  commerce,  by  literature,  by  a  common  faith,  by 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  improvements,  and  by  a  policy  which  had  for  ages  proposed, 
as  its  chief  object,  the  establishment  of  such  a  balance  of  power  as  would  secure 
national  independence.  Under  these  influences  the  human  mind  had  made  great 
progress ;  and  in  truth  the  French  revolution  had  resulted  from  an  unprecedented 
excitement  and  development  of  men's  faculties,  and  from  the  extension  of  power  and 
intelligence  through  a  vastly  wider  class,  than  had  participated  in  them  at  any  former 
period.  The  very  power  which  Napoleon  was  wielding,  might  be  traced  to  an  enthu- 
siasm essentially  generous,  and  manifesting  a  tendency  of  the  civilised  world  to  better 
institutions.  It  is  plain  that  the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  maxims  of  compara- 
tively barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit  such  a  state  of  society.  An  ambitious  man  was  to 
make  his  way,  by  allying  himself  with  the  new  movements  and  excitements  of  the 
world.  The  existence  of  a  vast  maritime  power  like  England,  which,  by  its  command 
of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was  brought  into  contact  with  every  com- 
munity, and  which  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  enviable  pre-eminence  of  possessing 
the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  modifica- 
tion of  the  policy,  by  which  one  state  was  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nations. 
The  peculiar  character  and  influence  of  England,  Bonaparte  seemed  indeed  never  able 
to  comprehend  ;  and  the  violent  measures,  by  which  he  essayed  to  tear  asunder  the  old 
connexions  of  that  country  with  the  continent,  only  gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to 
the  ties  of  interest  those  of  sympathy,  of  common  suffering,  and  common  danger. 

Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  of  Napoleon,  and  he  plied  them  without 
disguise  or  reserve,  not  caring  how  far  he  insulted  and  armed  against  himself,  the 
moral  and  national  feelings  of  Europe.  His  great  reliance  was  on  the  military  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  French  people.  To  make  France  a  nation  of  soldiers  was  the  first 
and  main  instrument  of  his  policy ;  and  here  he  was  successful.  The  revolution 
indeed  had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work  to  his  hands.  To  complete  it,  he  intro- 
duced a  national  system  of  education,  having  for  its  plain  end  to  train  the  whole  youth 
of  France  to  a  military  life,  to  familiarise  the  mind  to  this  destination  from  its  earliest 
years,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusively  with  arms.  The  Conscrip- 
tion gave  full  efficacy  to  this  system:  for  as  every  young  man  in  the  empire  had  reason 
to  anticipate  a  summons  to  the  army,  the  first  object  in  education  naturally  was,  to 
fit  him  for  the  field.  The  public  honours  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and  a  rigorous 
impartiality  in  awarding  promotion  to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  however  obscure,  was 
a  bar  to  what  were  deemed  the  highest  honours  of  Europe,  kindled  the  ambition  of 
the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and  directed  it  exclusively  to  the  camp.  It  is  true,  the 
Conscription,  which  thinned  so  terribly  the  ranks  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxiety 
and  bereavement  through  all  her  dwellings,  was  severely  felt  in  France.  But  Napoleon 
knew  the  race  whom  it  was  his  business  to  manage ;  and  by  the  glare  of  victory,  and 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  for  a  time  to  the 
most  painful  domestic  privations,  and  to  an  unexampled  waste  of  life.  Thus  he 
secured,  what  he  accounted  the  most  important  instrument  of  dominion,  a  great 
military  force.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulants,  which,  for  this  purpose,  he 
was  forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French  vanity,  the  ostentation  with  which  the 
invincible  power  of  France  was  trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughty  vaunting 
style  which  became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that  intoxicated  people,  were 
perpetual  irritations  of  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of  Europe,  and  implanted  a  deep 
hatred  towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire,  which  waited  but  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  repay  with  interest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 

The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the  establishment  of  universal 
monarchy  by  mere  physical  force.  The  sword,  however  important,  was  now  to  play 
but  a  secondary  part.  The  true  course  for  Napoleon  seems  to  us  to  have  been  indi- 
cated not  only  by  the  state  of  Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France  in  the  beginning 
of  her  revolution  had  found  most  effectual.  He  should  have  identified  himself  with 
some  great  interests,  opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which  he  might  have  boxind  to  himself 
a  large  party  in  every  nation.  He  should  have  contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious 
cause  against  all  old  establishments.  To  contrast  himself  most  strikingly  and  most 
advantageously  with  former  governments,  should  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy.  He 
should  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which  should  have 
worn  the  face  of  an  improvement  of  the  social  state.  Nor  did  the  subversion  of 
republican  forms  prevent  his  adoption  of  this  course,  or  of  some  other  which  would 
have  secured  to  him  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.  He  might  still  have  drawn  some 
broad  lines  between  his  own  administration,  and  that  of  other  states,  tending  to  throw 
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the  old  dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have  cast  away  the  ancient  pageantry  and 
forms,  distinguished  himself  by  the  simplicity  of  his  establishments,  and  exaggerated 
the  relief  which  he  gave  to  his  people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens  of  a  wasteful  and 
luxurious  court.  He  might  have  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that  had  accrued  to 
France  from  the  establishment  of  uniform  laws,  which  protected  alike  all  classes  of 
men;  and  he  might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to  the  subversion  of  the  feudal 
inequalities  which  still  disfigure  Europe.  He  might  have  insisted  on  the  favourable 
changes  to  be  introduced  into  property,  by  abolishing  the  entails  which  fettered  it,  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  against  which  to  array  himself  as  a  champion.  By 
becoming  the  head  of  new  institutions,  which  would  have  involved  the  transfer  of 
power  into  new  hands,  and  would  have  offered  to  the  people  a  real  improvement,  he 
might  everywhere  have  summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and  enterprising,  and 
might  have  disarmed  the  national  prejudices  to  which  he  fell  a  prey.  Revolution  was 
still  the  true  instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived  at  a  period,  when  he 
could  only  establish  a  durable  and  universal  control,  through  principles  and  institutions 
of  some  kind  or  other,  to  which  he  would  seem  to  be  devoted. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  man  as  Napoleon,  to  adopt,  perhaps  to  con- 
ceive, a  system  such  as  has  now  been  traced ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with  that 
egotistical,  self-relying,  self-exaggerating  principle,  which  was  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  mind.  He  imagined  himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer  nations,  but 
to  hold  them  together  by  the  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own  character  would 
inspire ;  and  this  bond  he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect  sway,  a  control  of 
nations  by  means  of  institutions,  principles,  or  prejudices,  of  which  he  was  to  be  only 
the  apostle  and  defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  vehemence  of  will,  that 
passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that  persuasion  of  his  own  invincibleness,  which 
were  his  master  feelings,  and  whirh  made  force  his  darling  instrument  of  dominion. 
He  chose  to  be  the  great,  palpable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ;  to  have  his  image 
reflected  from  every  establishment;  to  be  the  centre,  in  which  every  ray  of  glory 
should  meet,  and  from  which  every  impulse  should  be  propagated.  In  consequence 
of  this  egotism,  he  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world.  The  sword  was  his  chosen  weapon,  and  he  used  it  without  disguise.  He 
insulted  nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did  not  attempt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to 
fit  the  yoke  gently  to  their  necks.  The  excess  of  his  extortions,  the  audacity  of  his 
claims,  and  the  insolent  language  in  which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the  vassal  of  the 
great  empire,  discovered,  that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only  without  linking  himself 
with  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  national  feelings  of  men,  but  by  setting  all  at  defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instances  in  which  he  sacrificed  the 
only  policy  by  which  he  could  prevail,  to  the  persuasion,  that  his  own  greatness  could 
more  than  balance  whatever  opposition  his  violence  might  awaken.  In  an  age  in 
which  Christianity  was  exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of  deference 
due  to  the  moral  convictions  of  society.  But  Napoleon  thought  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  the  moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature.  He  thought  himself  able 
to  cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds  by  the  splendour  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort 
applause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success.  He  took  no  pains  to  conciliate 
esteem.  In  his  own  eyes  he  was  mightier  than  conscience ;  and  thus  he  turned 
against  himself  the  power  and  resentment  of  virtue,  in  every  breast  where  that  divine 
principle  yet  found  a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotism,  he  was  anxious  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Europe 
with  men  bearing  his  own  name,  and  to  multiply  everywhere  images  of  himself. 
Instead  of  placing  over  conquered  countries  efficient  men,  taken  from  themselves, 
who,  by  upholding  better  institutions,  would  carry  with  them  large  masses  of  the 
people,  and  who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  old  dynasties,  link  their  fortunes 
with  his  own,  he  placed  over  nations  such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat.  He  thus  spread 
a  jealousy  of  his  power,  whilst  he  rendered  it  insecure  ;  for  as  none  of  the  princes  of 
his  creation,  however  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to  identify  themselves  with  their 
subjects,  and  to  take  root  in  the  public  heart,  but  were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and 
without  disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  emperor;  they  gained  no  hold 
on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring  no  strength  to  their  master  in  his  hour  of  peril.  In 
none  of  his  arrangements  did  Napoleon  think  of  securing  to  his  cause  the  attachment 
of  nations.  Astonishment,  awe,  and  force,  were  his  weapons,  and  his  own  great  name 
the  chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifying  the  contrast  and  distinctions  between  him- 
self and  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  by  new 
principles  and  institutions,  that  he  had  the  great  weakness,  for  so  we  view  it,  to  revive 
the  old  forms  of  monarchy,  and  to  ape  the  manners  of  tke  old  court,  and  thus  to 
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connect  himself  with  the  herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns.  This  was  not  only  to  rob  hLj 
government  of  that  imposing  character  which  might  have  been  given  to  it,  and  of  that 
interest  which  it  might  have  inspired  as  an  improvement  on  former  institutions,  but 
was  to  become  competitor  in  a  race  in  which  he  could  not  but  be  distanced.  He 
could  indeed  pluck  crowns  from  the  heads  of  monarchs ;  but  he  could  not  by  any 
means  infuse  their  blood  into  his  veins,  associate  with  himself  the  ideas  which  are 
attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  give  to  his  court  the  grace  of  manners,  which 
belongs  to  older  establishments.  His  true  policy  was,  to  throw  contempt  on  distinc- 
tions, which  he  could  not  rival ;  and  had  he  possessed  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  era,  he  would  have  substituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other  long  worn 
badges  of  power,  a  new  and  simple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  insignia  of  dignity, 
more  consonant  with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy  of  one  who  disdained  to  be  a 
vulgar  king.  By  the  policy  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be  worthy  of  that  name,  he  became 
a  vulgar  king,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable  of  answering  the  wants  and  demands  of 
his  age.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  progress  of  intelligence  had  done  much  in  Europe, 
to  weaken  men's  reverence  for  pageantry  and  show.  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay  aside 
their  trappings  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even  royalty  had  begun 
to  retrench  its  pomp ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  this  improvement,  Bonaparte  stooped  from 
his  height,  to  study  costumes,  to  legislate  about  court  dresses  and  court  manners,  and 
to  outshine  his  brother  monarchs  in  their  own  line.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of 
master  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror  of  nations.  In  his  anxiety  to  belong  to  the 
caste  of  kings,  he  exacted  scrupulously  the  observance  and  etiquette  with  which  they 
are  approached.  Not  satisfied  with  this  approximation  to  the  old  sovereigns,  with 
whom  he  had  no  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he  could  not  have  removed  himself 
too  far,  he  sought  to  ally  himself  by  marriage  with  the  royal  families  in  Europe,  to 
ingraft  himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old  imperial  tree.  This  was  the  very  way  to 
turn  back  opinion  into  its  old  channels ;  to  carry  back  Europe  to  its  old  prejudices ; 
to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  its  old  order ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy ;  to  crush  every 
hope  that  he  was  to  work  a  beneficent  change  among  nations.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  his  egotism  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of  antiquated  monarchy.  But 
his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor  was  it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and 
inventive,  except  in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his  power,  and  given  our  views  of 
the  policy  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  that  power  perpetual  and  unbounded.  His 
fall  is  easily  explained.  It  had  its  origin  in  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggera- 
tion, of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began  in  Spain.  That  country  was 
a  province  in  reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it  one  in  name ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bona- 
parte ;  to  make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of  his  power.  For  this  purpose,  he 
"  kidnapped"  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  mountains  the  best  blood  of  France,  lost  it  for  ever. 
Next  came  his  expedition  against  Russia,  an  expedition  against  which  his  wisest 
counsellers  remonstrated,  but  which  had  every  recommendation  to  a  man  who  regarded 
himself  as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able  to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  So 
insane  were  his  self-confidence  and  impatience  of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his  out- 
rages Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France,  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire.  On  his  Rus- 
sian campaign  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.  Of  all  the  mournful  pages  of  history, 
none  are  more  sad  than  that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Mos- 
cow. We  remember,  that  when  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture  in  Russia 
first  reached  this  country,  we  were  among  those  who  exulted  in  it,  thinking  only  of 
the  resultti.  But  when  subsequent  and  minuter  accounts  brought  distinctly  before 
our  eyes  that  unequalled  army  of  France,  broken,  famished,  slaughtered,  seeking  shel- 
ter under  snowdrifts,  and  perishing  by  intense  cold,  we  looked  back  on  our  joy  with 
almost  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  expiated  by  a  sincere  grief  our  insensibility  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  understand  that  many  interesting  notices  of 
Napoleon,  as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous  campaign,  are  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Count  Segur,  a  book,  from  which  we  have  been  repelled  by  the  sorrows  and  miseries 
which  it  details.  We  can  conceive  few  subjects  more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  the 
mind  of  Napoleon,  at  the  moment,  when  his  fate  was  sealed  ;  when  the  tide  of  his 
victories  was  suddenly  stopped  and  rolled  backwards ;  when  his  dreams  of  invincible- 
ness  were  broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder ;  when  the  word,  which  had  awed  nations, 
died  away,  on  the  bleak  waste,  a  powerless  sound;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Europe 
could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from  a  captive's  doom.  The  shock  must  have  been 
tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious,  scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humiliation.  The 
intense  agony  of  that  moment  when  he  gave  the  unusual  orders,  to  retreat ;  the  deso- 
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lateness  of  his  soul,  when  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers,  and  his  chosen  guards  sinking  in 
the  snows,  and  perishing  in  crowds  around  him ;  his  unwillingness  to  receive  the 
details  of  his  losses,  lest  self-possession  should  fail  him  ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his 
interview  with  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  labouring  to  throw 
off  an  insupportable  weight,  wrestling  with  itself,  struggling  against  misery  ;  and  though 
last  not  least,  his  unconquerable  purpose,  still  clinging  to  lost  empire  as  the  only  good 
of  life  ;  these  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would  have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist  a 
theme,  worthy  of  his  transcendent  powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  the  empire  of  the  world  was 
effectually  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  ebbed, 
never  to  return.  The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations  was  dissolved.  He  was  no 
longer  the  Invincible.  The  weight  of  military  power,  which  had  kept  down  the  spirit 
of  nations,  was  removed,  and  their  long  smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult  broke 
forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano.  Bonaparte  might  still,  perhaps,  have  secured  the 
throne  of  France ;  but  that  of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however,  he  did  not,  could 
not,  would  not  understand.  He  had  connected  with  himself  too  obstinately  the  cha- 
racter of  the  world's  master,  to  be  able  to  relinquish  it.  Amidst  the  dark  omens  which 
gathered  round  him,  he  still  saw  in  his  past  wonderful  escapes,  and  in  his  own  exag- 
gerated energies,  the  means  of  rebuilding  his  fallen  power.  Accordingly  the  thought 
of  abandoning  his  pretensions  does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  and  his  irre- 
parable defeat  was  only  a  summons  to  new  exertion. — We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
Napoleon,  if  he  could  have  understood  fully  his  condition,  would  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent course.  Though  despairing,  he  would  probably  have  raised  new  armies,  and 
fought  to  the  last.  To  a  mind,  which  has  placed  its  whole  happiness  in  having  no 
equal,  the  thought  of  descending  to  the  level  even  of  kings  is  intolerable.  Napoleon's 
mind  had  been  stretched  by  such  ideas  of  universal  empire,  that  France,  though  reach- 
ing from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  narrow  to  him.  He  could  not  bo  shut  up 
in  it.  Accordingly,  as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we  see  no  signs  of  relenting.  He  could 
not  wear,  he  said,  "  a  tarnished  crown,"  that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  those  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  He  continued  to  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no  change, 
but  such  as  opposition  works  in  the  obstinate  ;  he  lost  his  temper  and  grew  sour.  He 
heaped  reproaches  on  his  marshals,  and  the  legislative  body.  He  insulted  Metternich, 
the  statesman,  on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  depended.  He  irritated  Murat  by 
sarcasms,  which  rankled  within  him,  and  accelerated,  if  they  did  not  determine,  his 
desertion  of  his  master.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  retribution,  that  the  very  vehe- 
mence and  sternness  of  his  will,  which  had  borne  him  onward  to  dominion,  now  drove 
him  to  the  rejection  of  terms  which  might  have  left  him  a  formidable  power,  and  thus 
made  his  ruin  entire.  Refusing  to  take, counsel  of  events,  he  persevered  in  fighting 
with  a  stubbornness,  which  reminds  us  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  grasps  what  he 
knows  he  must  relinquish,  struggles  without  hope,  and  does  not  give  over  resistance, 
until  his  little  fingers  are  one  by  one  unclenched  from  the  object  on  which  he  has  set 
his  heart.  Thus  fell  Napoleon  We  shall  follow  his  history  no  farther.  His  retreat 
to  Elba,  his  irruption  into  France,  his  signal  overthrow,  and  his  banishment  to  St. 
Helena,  though  they  add  to  the  romance  of  his  history,  throw  no  new  light  on  his 
character,  and  would  of  course  contribute  nothing  to  our  present  object.  There  are 
indeed  incidents  in  this  portion  of  his  life  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
firmness  and  conscious  superiority  which  belonged  to  him.  But  a  man,  into  whose 
character  so  much  impulse,  and  so  little  principle  entered,  must  not  be  expected  to 
preserve  unblemished,  in  such  hard  reverses,  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  an  empe- 
ror and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our  views  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
of  the  Emperor,  have  been  given  plainly  and  freely.  The  subject,  however,  is  so 
important  and  interesting,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  our  while,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  some  repetition,  to  bring  together,  in  a  narrower  compass,  what  seem  to 
us  the  great  leading  features  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought.  He  understood  by  a  glance 
what  most  men,  and  superior  men,  could  learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a  con- 
clusion rather  by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war,  which  was  the  only  subject  of 
which  he  was  master,  he  seized  in  an  instant  on  the  great  points  of  his  own  and  his 
enemy's  positions ;  and  combined  at  once  the  movements,  by  which  an  overpowering 
force  might  be  thrown  with  unexpected  fury  on  a  vulnerable  part  of  the  hostile  line, 
and  the  fate  of  an  army  be  decided  in  a  day.  He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  but 
his  mind  was  too  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepressible,  to  be  enslaved  by  the  technics  of  his 
profession.  He  found  the  old  armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  discovered  the  true 
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characteristics  of  genius,  which,  without  despising  rules,  knows  when  and  how  to 
break  them.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  immense  moral  power,  which  is  gained 
by  originality  and  rapidity  of  operation.  He  astonished  and  paralysed  his  enemies  by 
his  unforeseen  and  impetuous  assaults,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  storm  of 
battle  burst  upon  them  ;  and,  whilst  giving  to  his  soldiers  the  advantages  of  modern 
discipline,  breathed  into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  movements,  the  enthusiasm 
of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of  disheartening  the  foe,  and  of  spreading  through  his 
own  ranks  a  confidence,  and  exhilarating  courage,  which  made  war  a  pastime,  and 
seemed  to  make  victory  sure,  distinguished  Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  mili- 
tary talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of  his  future  power. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity  of  thought  by  which  Bonaparte  was  marked, 
the  signal  success  of  his  new  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incredible  speed  with 
which  his  fame  was  spread  through  nations,  had  no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  character 
and  determining  for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  These  stirring  influences  infused  a 
new  consciousness  of  his  own  might.  They  gave  intensity  and  audacity  to  his  ambi- 
tion ;  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and  raised  his  fiery 
hopes  to  empire.  The  burst  of  admiration,  which  his  early  career  called  forth,  must 
in  particular  have  had  an  influence,  in  imparting  to  his  ambition  that  modification  by 
which  it  was  characterised,  and  which  contributed  alike  to  its  success  and  to  its  fall. 
He  began  with  astonishing  the  world,  with  producing  a  sudden  and  universal  sensation, 
such  as  modern  times  had  not  witnessed.  To  astonish  as  well  as  to  sway  by  his  ener- 
gies, became  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bona- 
parte. He  wanted  to  amaze,  to  dazzle,  to  overpower  men's  souls,  by  striking,  bold, 
magnificent,  and  unanticipated  results.  To  govern  ever  so  absolutely  would  not  have 
satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have  governed  silently.  He  wanted  to  reign  through  wonder 
and  awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his  name,  by  displays  of  power  which  would 
rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and  make  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his 
supreme  object,  but  a  power  which  would  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which  should 
strike  men  as  a  prodigy,  which  should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earthquake,  and  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken  something  of  the  submissive  wonder' 
which  miraculous  agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinction,  or  characteristic  modification  of  his 
love  of  fame.  It  was  a  diseased  passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration,  which,  from  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  enduring,  and  which  demands  for  its  support  per- 
petual and  more  stimulating  novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would  have  scorned.  Calm 
admiration,  though  universal,  and  enduring,  would  have  been  insipid.  He  wanted  to 
electrify  and  overwhelm.  He  lived  for  effect.  The  world  was  his  theatre,  and  he 
cared  little  what  part  he  played,  if  he  might  jralk  the  sole  hero  on  the  stage,  and  call 
forth  bursts  of  applause,  which  would  silence  all  other  fame.  In  war  the  triumphs 
which  he  coveted  were  those,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like  a  whirl- 
wind ;  and  the  immense  and  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the  rapid 
marches  and  daring  assaults  to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no  degree  diminished 
their  worth  to  the  victor.  In  peace,  he  delighted  to  hurry  through  his  dominions ;  to 
multiply  himself  by  his  rapid  movements ;  to  gather  at  a  glance  the  capacities  of 
improvement  which  every  important  place  possessed ;  to  suggest  plans  which  would 
startle  by  their  originality  and  vastness;  to  project  in  an  instant,  works  which  a  life 
could  not  accomplish,  and  to  leave  behind  the  impression  of  a  superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  imperfect  indeed,  if  we  did  not  add,  that  he  was 
characterised  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration.  The 
singular  energy  of  his  intellect  and  will,  through  which  he  had  mastered  so  many 
rivals  and  foes,  and  overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  inspired  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  something  more  than  man.  His  strong  original  tendencies  to  pride  and 
self-exaltation,  fed  and  pampered  by  strange  success  and  unbounded  applause,  swelled 
into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of  superhuman  greatness.  In  his  own  view,  he  stood 
apart  from  other  men.  He  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  humanity. 
He  was  not  to  be  retarded  by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded.  He  was  not  to 
be  subjected  to  laws  and  obligations  which  all  others  were  expected  to  obey.  Nature 
and  the  human  will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  was  the  child  and  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  if  not  the  lord,  the  chief  object  of  destiny.  His  history  shows  a  spirit  of 
self-exaggeration,  unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages,  and  which  reminds  us  of  an  Oriental 
king  to  whom  incense  had  been  burnt  from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This  was  the  chief 
source  of  his  crimes.  He  wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nature  with  his  fellow- 
beings.  He  had  no  sympathies  with  his  race.  That  feeling  of  brotherhood,  which  is 
developed  in  truly  great  souls  with  peculiar  energy,  and  through  which  they  give  up 
themselves  willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices,  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  was  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst  its  wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of  dis- 
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interested  love.  The  ties  which  bind  man  to  man  lie  broke  asunder.  The  proper 
happiness  of  a  man,  which  consists  in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  social  affection 
over  the  selfish  passions,  he  cast  away  for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot.  With  powers, 
which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative  and  minister  of  the  beneficent 
Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities  which  might  have  been  exalted  into  sublime 
virtues,  he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  his  kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and 
gratitude,  that  he  might  become  their  gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder;  and  for  this 
selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  with  peace  and  imperishable  renown. 

This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  the  tone  of  a  master, 
and  he  never  laid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour.  One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  the 
natural  manner  with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy  in  his  conversation  and  procla- 
mations. We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  on  a  lordly  air.  In  his  proudest  claims, 
he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native  language.  His  style  is  swollen,  but  never 
strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  playing  a  part  above  his  real  claims.  Even  when 
he  was  foolish  and  impious  enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers  and  a  mission  from 
God,  his  language  showed  that  he  thought  there  was  something  in  his  character  and 
exploits  to  give  a  colour  to  his  blasphemous  pretensions.  The  empire  of  the  world 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for  nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with 
his  conceptions  of  himself;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a  language 
to  which  he  gave  some  credit,  when  he  called  his  successive  conquests  "  the  fulfilment 
of  his  destiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  misery,  and  drew  down  upon  him 
terrible  punishments;  and  this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting  his  high  powers. 
First,  it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  ascendancy  over  judgment, 
turned  the  inventiveness  and  fruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rash,  impatient,  restless 
energies,  and  thus  precipitated  him  into  projects,  which,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sellors pronounced,  were  fraught  with  ruin.  To  a  man  whose  vanity  took  him  out  of 
the  rank  of  human  beings,  no  foundation  for  reasoning  was  left.  All  things  seemed 
possible.  His  genius  and  his  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  barriers,  which 
experience  had  assigned  to  human  powers.  Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  He 
even  found  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  before  which  other  men  would  have 
wavered ;  for  these  would  enhance  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Accordingly  he  again  and  again  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
an  enemy's  country,  and  staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on  a  single  battle.  To 
be  rash  was  indeed  the  necessary  result  of  his  self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit;  for 
to  dare  what  no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no  other  man  would 
attempt,  was  the  very  way  to  display  himself  as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and 
others'  eyes. — To  be  impatient  and  restless  was  another  necessary  issue  of  the  attributes 
we  have  described.  The  calmness  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next 
to  omnipotent  in  his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted  to  strike  and  astonish  by  sudden 
and  conspicuous  operations,  could  not  brook  delay  or  wait  for  the  slow  operations  of 
time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  matured  by  the  joint  agency  of  various 
causes,  c  ould  not  suit  a  man,  who  wanted  to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only,  cause ; 
who  wished  to  stamp  his  own  agency  in  the  most  glaring  characters  on  whatever  he 
performed ;  and  who  hoped  to  rival  by  a  sudden  energy  the  steady  and  progressive 
works  of  nature.  Hence  so  many  of  his  projects  were  never  completed,  or  only 
announced.  They  swelled  however  the  tide  of  flattery,  which  ascribed  to  him  the 
completion  of  what  was  not  yet  begun,  whilst  his  restless  spirit,  rushing  to  new  enter- 
prises, forgot  its  pledges,  and  left  the  promised  prodigies  of  his  creative  genius  to  exist 
only  in  the  records  of  adulation. — Thus  the  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of  Bonaparte 
was  depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a  growing  and  durable  greatness.  It  reared  indeed 
a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  but  disproportioned,  disjointed,  without  strength,  without 
foundations.  One  strong  blast  was  enough  to  shake  and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius 
uphold  it.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame,  had  he  been  buried  in  its  ruins  ! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  character  was  decision,  and  this,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  perverted,  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  into  an 
inflexible  stubbornness,  which  counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor  circumstances  bend. 
Having  taken  the  first  step,  he  pressed  onward  His  purpose  he  wished  others  to 
regard  as  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It  must  be  accomplished.  Resist- 
ance but  strengthened  it ;  and  so  often  had  resistance  been  overborne,  that  he  felt  as 
if  his  unconquerable  will,  joined  to  his  matchless  intellect,  could  vanquish  all  things. 
On  such  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human  wisdom  and  of  Providence  were  spent  in  vain  ; 
and  the  Man  of  Destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
that  all-defying  decision,  which  arrays  the  purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the  immutableness 
of  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 
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A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  which  characterised 
Bonaparte,  remains  to  be  named.  It  depraved,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  moral 
sense.  It  did  not  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas  of  duty,  but,  by  a  singular  perversion, 
it  impelled  him  to  apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It  never  seemed  to  enter  his 
thought,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations  of  morality,  which  all  others  are 
called  to  respect.  He  was  an  exempted  being.  Whatever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire, 
he  was  privileged  to  remove.  Treaties  only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation  had 
rights  but  his  own  France.  He  claimed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  violence.  He  was 
not  naturally  cruel ;  but  when  human  life  obstructed  his  progress,  it  was  a  lawful  prey, 
and  murder  and  assassination  occasioned  as  little  compunction  as  war.  The  most 
luminous  exposition  of  his  moral  code  was  given  in  his  counsels  to  the  King  of 
Holland.  "  Never  forget,  that  in  the  situation  to  which  my  political  system  and  the 
interests  of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your  first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second 
towards  France.  All  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the  people  whom  I  have 
called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  these."  To  his  own  mind  he  was  the  source  and 
centre  of  duty.  He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted,  to  be  touched  by  that  vulgar  stain, 
called  guilt.  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such,  when  perpetrated  by  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  always  speaks  of  his  transgressions  as  of  indifferent  acts.  He  never  imagined  that 
they  tarnished  his  glory,  or  diminished  his  claim  on  the  homage  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of  himself,  and  often  reviewing  his  guilty  career, 
we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  compunction  escapes  him.  He  speaks  of  his  life  as 
calmly  as  if  it  had  been  consecrated  to  duty  and  beneficence,  whilst  in  the  same  breath 
he  has  the  audacity  to  reproach  unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  almost  every  indivi- 
dual and  nation,  with  whom  he  had  been  connected.  We  doubt  whether  history 
furnishes  so  striking  an  example  of  the  moral  blindness  and  obduracy  to  which  an 
unbounded  egotism  exposes  and  abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  openness  to  adulation.  Policy  indeed 
prompted  him  to  put  his  praises  into  the  mouths  of  the  venal  slaves,  who  administered 
his  despotism.  But  flattery  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  swell  into  exaggerations, 
now  nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  impious,  if,  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief,  there 
had  not  lodged  a  flatterer  who  sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all  around  him. 
He  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  opinion,  and  resented  as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  his 
praises.  The  press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and  free  states  were  called  upon  to 
curb  it  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with  his  name.  Even  in  books  published  in  France 
on  general  topics,  he  expected  a  recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of  talent  were 
suppressed,  when  their  authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  the  new  shrine.  He 
resolved  indeed  to  stamp  his  name  on  the  literature,  as  on  the  legislation,  policy,  war- 
fare, of  his  age,  and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  survive  statues,  columns,  and 
empires,  to  take  a  place  among  his  tributaries. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character,  by  saying,  that  his  original  propensities, 
released  from  restraint,  and  pampered  by  indulgence,  to  a  degree  seldom  allowed  to 
mortals,  grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stern  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the 
human  heart.  The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  consumed  him.  No  other 
passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure,  no  relish 
for  letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no  human  weakness,  divided  his  mind  with 
the  passion  for  dominion  and  for  dazzling  manifestations  of  his  power.  Before  this, 
duty,  honour,  love,  humanity  fell  prostrate.  Josephine,  we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him  ; 
but  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of  his  doubtful  for- 
tunes, was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make  room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more 
subservient  to  his  power.  He  was  affectionate,  we  are  told,  to  his  brothers  and 
mother ;  but  his  brothers,  the  moment  they  ceased  to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced ;  and 
his  mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.*  He 
was  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told,  by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn  with  the 
wounded  and  dead.  But  if  the  Moloch  of  his  ambition  claimed  new  heaps  of  slain 
to-morrow,  it  was  never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave  millions  to  the 
sword,  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  would  have  brushed  away  so  many  insects, 
which  had  infested  his  march.  To  him,  all  human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend. 
His  superiority,  none  might  question.  He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted 
the  guilt  of  opposing  his  progress ;  and  not  even  woman's  loveliness,  and  the  dignity 
of  a  queen,  could  give  shelter  from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor 
was  their  vassalage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts  of  conciliation,  preferring 
command  to  persuasion,  overbearing,  and  all-grasping,  he  spread  distrust,  exasperation, 
fear,  and  revenge  through  Europe ;  and  when  the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old 

*  See  "  America,"  page  57.  We  should  not  give  this  very  unamiable  trait  of 
Napoleon's  domestic  character,  but  on  authority  which  we  cannot  question. 
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antipathies  arid  mutual  jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning 
purpose  to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant,  the  universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  some  will  say,  he  was  still  a  great  man.  This 
we  mean  not  to  deny.  But  we  would  have  it  understood,  that  there  are  various  kinds 
or  orders  of  greatness,  and  that  the  highest  did  not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  There 
are  different  orders  of  greatness.  Among  these  the  first  rank  is  unquestionably 
due  to  moral  greatness,  or  magnanimity  ;  to  that  sublime  energy,  by  which  the 
soul,  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  indissolubly,  for  life  and  for 
death,  to  truth  and  duty ;  espouses  as  its  own  the  interests  of  human  nature ; 
scorns  all  meanness  and  defies  all  peril ;  hears  in  its  own  conscience  a  voice 
louder  than  threatenings  and  thunders;  withstands  all  the  powers  of  the  universe, 
which  would  sever  it  from  the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion ;  reposes  an  unfal- 
tering trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  is  ever  "ready  to  be  offered  up"  on 
the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  mankind.  Of  this  moral  greatness,  which  throws  all 
other  forms  of  greatness  into  obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Napoleon.  Though 
clothed  with  the  power  of  a  god,  the  thought  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  higher  era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  character  and  condition  of  his 
race,  seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  his  mind.  The  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-sacrifice  seems  not  to  have  waged  a  moment's  war  with  self-will  and  ambition. 
His  ruling  passions,  indeed,  were  singularly  at  variance  with  magnanimity.  Moral 
greatness  has  too  much  simplicity,  is  too  unostentatious,  too  self-subsistent,  and  enters 
into  others'  interests  with  too  much  heartiness,  to  live  an  hour  for  what  Napoleon 
always  lived,  to  make  itself  the  theme,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  of  a  dazzled  world. — 
Next  to  moral,  comes  intellectual  greatness,  or  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word ;  and  by  this,  we  mean  that  sublime  capacity  of  thought,  through  which  the  soul, 
smitten  with  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  essays  to  comprehend  the  universe, 
soars  into  the  heavens,  penetrates  the  earth,  penetrates  itself,  questions  the  past,  anti- 
cipates the  future,  traces  out  the  general  and  all-comprehending  laws  of  nature,  binds 
together  by  innumerable  affinities  and  relations  all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  rises 
from  the  finite  and  transient  to  the  infinite  and  the  everlasting,  frames  to  itself  from  its 
own  fulness  lovelier  and  sublimer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns  the  harmonies  between 
the  Vorld  within  and  the  world  without  us,  and  finds  in  every  region  of  the  universe 
types  and  interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries  and  glorious  inspirations.  This  is  the 
greatness  which  belongs  to  philosophers,  and  to  the  master  spirits  in  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts. — Next  comes  the  greatness  of  action;  and  by  this  we  mean  the  sublime 
power  of  conceiving  bold  and  extensive  plans  ;  of  constructing  and  bringing  to  bear 
on  a  mighty  object  a  complicated  machinery  of  means,  energies,  and  arrangements, 
and  of  accomplishing  great  outward  effects.  To  this  head  belongs  the  greatness  of 
Bonaparte,  and  that  he  possessed  it,  we  need  not  prove,  and  none  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny.  A  man,  who  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  a  throne,  who  changed  the  face 
of  the  world,  who  made  himself  felt  through  powerful  and  civilised  nations,  who  sent 
the  terror  of  his  name  across  seas  and  oceans,  whose  will  was  pronounced  and  feared 
as  destiny,  whose  donatives  were  crowns,  whose  antechamber  was  thronged  by  sub- 
missive princes,  who  broke  down  the  awful  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  made  them  a  high- 
way, and  whose  fame  was  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization  to  the  steppes 
of  the  Cossack,  and  the  deserts  of  the  Arab ;  a  man,  who  has  left  this  record  of  himself 
in  history,  has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question,  whether  he  shall  be  called  great. 
All  must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power  of  action,  an  energy  equal  to  great  effects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  consider  him  as  pre-eminent  even  in  this  order  of 
greatness.  War  was  his  chief  sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in  Europe  by  the 
sword.  But  war  is  not  the  field  for  the  highest  active  talent,  and  Napoleon,  we  sus- 
pect, was  conscious  of  this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the  greatest  general  of  his  age, 
would  not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have  scorned  to  take  his  place  by  the  side 
of  Marlborough  or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  comprehend  the  world,  and  which  demanded  other  talents  besides  that  of 
war,  that  he  challenged  unrivalled  fame.  And  here  we  question  his  claim.  Here  we 
cannot  award  him  supremacy.  The  project  of  universal  empire,  however  imposing, 
was  not  original.  The  revolutionary  governments  of  France  had  adopted  it  before  ; 
nor  can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  greatness,  when  we  remember  that  the 
weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  was  large  enough  to  cherish  it.  The  question  is — 
Did  Napoleon  bring  to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing  it  by  bold  and  original 
conceptions,  adapted  to  an  age  of  civilization,  and  of  singular  intellectual  and  moral 
excitement  ?  Did  he  discover  new  foundations  of  power  ?  Did  he  frame  new  bonds 
of  union  for  subjugated  nations  ?  Did  he  discover,  or  originate,  some  common  interests 
by  which  his  empire  might  be  held  together  ?  Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which  should 
supplant  the  old  national  attachments,  or  did  he  invent  any  substitutes  for  those  vulgar 
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instruments  of  force  and  corruption,  which  any  and  every  usurper  would  have  used  ? 
Never  in  the  records  of  time,  did  the  world  furnish  such  materials  to  work  with,  such 
means  of  modelling  nations  afresh,  of  building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing  a  new 
era,  as  did  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  Never  was  the  human 
mind  so  capable  of  new  impulses.  And  did  Napoleon  prove  himself  equal  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  ?  Do  we  detect  one  original  conception  in  his  means  of  universal 
empire  ?  Did  he  seize  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that  powerful  principle,  more 
efficient  than  arms  or  policy,  and  bend  it  to  his  purpose  ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow 
the  beaten  track  ?  but  apply  force  and  fraud  in  their  very  coarsest  forms  ?  Napoleon 
showed  a  vulgar  mind,  when  he  assumed  self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human 
action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  human  mind.  The  strength  of  moral,  national,  and  domestic 
feeling,  he  could  not  comprehend.  The  finest,  and  after  all,  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments in  human  nature,  hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of  it ;  and  how  then  could 
he  have  established  a  durable  power  over  the  human  race  ?  We  want  little  more  to 
show  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehensiveness  as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  than 
the  simple  fact,  that  he  chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  names 
which  speak  for  themselves.  We  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  master  spirit,  from 
the  minds  which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war,  Bonaparte  was 
great ;  for  he  was  bold,  original,  and  creative.  Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed 
talent,  but  not  superior  to  that  of  other  eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances,  which  have  done  much  to  disarm  or  weaken 
the  strong  moral  reprobation  with  which  Bonaparte  ought  to  have  been  regarded,  and 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice.  We  refer  to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  at  St.  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which  the  Allied  Powers  have 
made  of  their  triumph  over  Napoleon.  First,  his  supposed  wrongs  at  St.  Helena  have 
excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  which  has  thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny,  that  an  unwarrantable,  because  unnecessary,  severity  was  exer- 
cised towards  Bonaparte.  We  think  it  not  very  creditable  to  the  British  government, 
that  it  tortured  a  sensitive  captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which  he  had  long  worn. 
We  think  that  not  only  religion  and  humanity,  but  self-respect  forbids  us  to  inflict  a 
single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe.  But  we  should  be  weak  indeed,  if  the  moral  judg- 
ments and  feelings,  with  which  Napoleon's  career  ought  to  be  reviewed,  should  give 
place  to  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  by  which  it  was  closed.  With  regard  to  the 
scruples,  which  not  a  few  have  expressed  as  to  the  right  of  banishing  him  to  St. 
Helena,  we  can  only  say,  that  our  consciences  are  not  yet  refined  to  such  exquisite 
delicacy,  as  to  be  at  all  sensitive  on  this  particular.  We  admire  nothing  more  in 
Bonaparte,  than  the  effrontery  with  which  he  claimed  protection  from  the  laws  of 
nations.  That  a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at  open  defiance,  should  fly  to  them 
for  shelter ;  that  the  oppressor  of  the  world  should  claim  its  sympathy  as  an  oppressed 
man,  and  that  his  claim  should  find  advocates;  these  things  are  to  be  set  down  among 
the  extraordinary  events  of  this  extraordinary  age.  Truly,  the  human  race  is  in  a 
pitiable  state.  It  may  be  trampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden,  made 
the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence,  and  the  sword  ;  but  it  must  not  touch  a  hair,  or  dis- 
turb the  pillow  of  one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chapter  and  verse  in  the  code 
of  national  law,  to  authorise  its  rudeness  towards  the  privileged  offender.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  rejoice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a  usurper  or  hereditary  prince, 
fastened  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  proof  that 
he  is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  earth  a  slaughterhouse,  and  to  crush 
every  will  adverse  to  his  own,  ought  to  be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  require 
mankind  to  proceed  against  him  according  to  written  laws  and  precedents,  as  if  he 
were  a  private  citizen  in  a  quiet  court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to  require  a  man, 
in  imminent  peril  from  an  assassin,  to  wait  and  prosecute  his  murderer  according  to 
the  most  protracted  forms  of  law.  There  are  great  solemn  rights  of  nature,  which 
precede  laws,  and  on  which  law  is  founded.  There  are  great  exigences  in  human 
affairs,  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  precedent  to  teach  the  right  path. 
There  are  awful  periods  in  the  history  of  our  race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary 
state,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed  and  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Such  a  period 
was  that,  when  Bonaparte,  by  infraction  of  solemn  engagements,  had  thrown  himself 
into  France,  and  convulsed  all  Europe ;  and  they,  who  confound  this  with  the  ordinary 
events  of  history,  and  see  in  Bonaparte  but  an  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  independ- 
ence of  nations,  have  certainly  very  different  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  unable  to  see  the  wrong  done  to  Napoleon  in 
sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  that  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sympathy  for  the 
inconveniences  and  privations  which  he  endured  there.  Our  sympathies  in  this 
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particular  are  wayward  and  untractable.  When  we  would  carry  them  to  that  solitary 
island,  and  fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  victim  of  British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry 
there,  but  take  their  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  platform  where  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Toussaint,  and 
to  fields  of  battle  where  thousands  at  his  bidding  lay  weltering  in  blood.  When  we 
strive  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other  and  more 
terrible  sufferings,  of  wluch  he  was  the  cause,  rush  upon  us ;  and  his  complaints,  how- 
ever loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans  and  execrations,  which  fill  our  ears  from 
every  region  which  he  traversed.  We  have  no  tears  to  spare  for  fallen  greatness,  when 
that  greatness  was  founded  in  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy.  We  reserve 
them  for  those  on  whose  ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies  for  our  race,  for 
human  nature  in  its  humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished  peasant,  the  widowed 
mother,  the  violated  virgin ;  and  are  even  perverse  enough  to  rejoice,  that  the  ocean 
has  a  prison-house,  where  the  author  of  those  miseries  may  be  safely  lodged.  Bona- 
parte's history  is  to  us  too  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and  freedom 
arraign  him,  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow  us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists  around  his 
grave  at  St.  Helena.  We  leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  we 
do  so  in  the  hope  that  an  age  is  coming  of  less  tender  mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner 
feeling,  and  of  deeper  sympathy  with  the  whole  human  race.  Should  our  humble 
page  then  live,  we  trust  with  an  undoubting  faith,  that  the  xincompromising  indignation 
with  which  we  plead  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature,  will  not  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  vindictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observed  that  the  moral  indignation  of  many  towards  Bonaparte  had  been 
impaired  or  turned  away,  not  only  by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  unworthy  use 
which  his  conquerors  made  of  their  triumph.  We  are  told,  that  bad  as  was  his 
despotism,  the  Holy  Alliance  is  a  worse  one  ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  less  a  scourge, 
than  the  present  coalition  of  the  continental  monarchs,  framed  for  the  systematic 
suppression  of  freedom.  By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are  cloaked,  and  his  fall  made 
a  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  that  they  have  contrived,  by  their  base  policy,  to  turn  the  resentments  and 
moral  displeasure  of  men  from  the  usurper  upon  themselves.  For  these  sovereigns  we 
have  no  defence  to  offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
profanely  so  called.  To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pestilent,  as  any  broached  by 
Jacobinism.  The  Allied  Monarchs  are  adding  to  the  other  wrongs  of  despots,  that  of 
flagrant  ingratitude  ;  of  ingratitude  to  the  generous  and  brave  nations,  to  whom  they 
owe  their  thrones,  whose  spirit  of  independence  and  patriotism,  and  whose  hatred  of 
the  oppressor,  contributed  more  than  standing  armies,  to  raise  up  the  fallen,  and  to 
strengthen  the  falling  monarchies  of  Europe.  Be  it  never  forgotten  in  the  records  of 
despotism,  let  history  record  it  on  her  most  durable  tablet,  that  the  first  use  made  by 
the  principal  continental  sovereigns  of  their  regained  or  confirmed  power,  was,  to 
conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  had  been  saved  ; 
to  combine  the  military  power  of  Europe  against  free  institutions,  against  the  press, 
against  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  glorious  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  against  the  right  of  the  people  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  governments 
by  which  their  dearest  interests  were  to  be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten,  that 
such  was  the  honour  of  sovereigns,  such  their  requital  for  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed  freely  in  their  defence.  Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  solemn,  and  prevailing 
cry  against  them,  to  that  tribunal,  where  kings  and  subjects  are  soon  to  stand  as 
equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind,  if  we  were  not  to  feel  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Who  can  look,  for  example,  at  France,  and  not  see  there 
a  degree  of  freedom  which  could  never  have  grown  up  under  the  terrible  frown  of  the 
usurper  ?  True,  Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a  charmed  one,  must  at  length 
have  ended ;  and  we  are  told  that  then  his  empire  would  have  been  broken,  and  tliat 
the  general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  would  have  given  birth  to  a  more 
extensive  and  durable  liberty  than  can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  anticipations  seem 
to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange  inattention  to  the  nature  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
Napoleon's  power.  It  was  wholly  a  military  power.  He  was  literally  turning  Europe 
into  a  camp,  and  drawing  its  best  talent  into  one  occupation,  war.  Thus  Europe  was 
retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  and  darkness,  when  the  only  law  was  the 
sword.  The  progress  of  centuries,  which  had  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of 
intelligence,  public  opinion,  and  other  mild  and  rational  influences,  for  brutal  force, 
was  to  be  reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death,  his  empire  must,  indeed,  have  been 
dissolved ;  but  military  chiefs,  like  Alexander's  lieutenants,  would  have  divided  it. 
The  sword  alone  would  have  shaped  its  future  communities  ;  and,  after  years  of 
desolation  and  bloodshed,  Europe  would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a  respite,  an 
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armed  truce,  under  warriors,  whose  only  title  to  empire  would  have  been  their  own 
good  blades,  and  the  weight  of  whose  thrones  would  have  been  upheld  by  military 
force  alone.  Amidst  such  convulsions,  during  which  the  press  would  have  been 
everywhere  fettered,  and  the  military  spirit  would  have  triumphed  over  and  swallowed 
up  the  spirit  and  glory  of  letters  and  liberal  arts,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  human 
intellect  would  have  lost  its  present  impulse,  its  thirst  for  progress,  and  would  have 
fallen  back  towards  barbarism.  Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring  dishonour  on 
themselves,  or  desert  their  cause,  by  instituting  comparisons  between  Napoleon  and 
legitimate  sovereigns,  which  may  be  construed  into  eulogies  on  the  former.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  tyranny,  whether  it  bear  the  name  of  usurpation 
or  legitimacy.  We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  In  our 
judgment,  they  have  contracted  the  very  guilt  against  which  they  have  pretended  to 
combine.  In  our  apprehension,  a  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  human  race,  is 
as  foul  a  crime  as  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  sovereigns ;  nor  is  there  less  of  treason 
in  warring  against  public  freedom,  than  in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  are  bound 
in  truth  to  confess,  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  Bonaparte, 
whose  design  against  the  independence  of  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  the  world,  in 
this  age  of  civilization,  liberal  thinking,  and  Christian  knowledge,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
the  most  nefarious  enterprise  recorded  in  history. 

The  series  of  events,  which  it  has  been  our  province  to  review,  offers  subjects  of 
profound  thought  and  solemn  instruction  to  the  moralist  and  politician.  We  have 
retraced  it  with  many  painful  feelings.  It  shows  us  a  great  people,  who  had  caught 
some  indistinct  glimpses  of  freedom,  and  of  a  nobler  and  a  happier  political  consti- 
tution, betrayed  by  their  leaders,  and  brought  back,  by  a  military  despot,  to  heavier 
chains  than  they  had  broken.  We  see  with  indignation  one  man,  a  man  like  ourselves, 
subjecting  whole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule.  It  is  this  wrong  and  insult  to  our  race 
which  has  chiefly  moved  us.  Had  a  storm  of  God's  ordination,  passed  over  Europe, 
prostrating  its  capitals,  sweeping  off  its  villages,  burying  millions  in  ruins,  we  should 
have  wept,  we  should  have  trembled.  But  in  this  there  would  have  been  only 
wretchedness.  Now  we  also  see  debasement.  To  us  there  is  something  radically, 
and  increasingly  shocking,  in  the  thought  of  one  man's  will  becoming  a  law  to  his 
race;  in  the  thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast  communities,  surrendering  conscience, 
intellect,  their  affections,  their  rights,  their  interests  to  the  stern  mandate  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  When  we  see  one  word  of  a  frail  man  on  the  throne  of  France,  tearing  a 
hundred  thousand  sons  from  their  homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic 
life,  sentencing  myriads  of  the  young  to  make  murder  their  calling  and  rapacity  their 
means  of  support,  and  extorting  from  nations  their  treasures  to  extend  this  ruinous 
sway,  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  not  this  a  dream  ?  And  when  the  sad  reality 
comes  home  to  us,  we  blush  for  a  race  which  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  lot.  At 
length,  indeed,  we  see  the  tyrant  humbled,  stripped  of  power ;  but  stripped  by  those 
who,  in  the  main,  are  not  unwilling  to  play  the  despot  on  a  narrower  scale,  and  to 
break  down  the  spirit  of  nations  under  the  same  iron  sway. 

How  is  it,  that  tyranny  has  thus  triumphed?  that  the  hopes  with  which  we  greeted 
the  French  revolution  have  been  crushed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the  last  roots  of 
the  tree  of  liberty,  and  planted  despotism  in  its  place  ?  The  chief  cause  is  not  far  to 
seek,  nor  can  it  be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of  freedom.  France  failed  through 
the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  liberty,  without  which  the  blessing  cannot  be 
secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  the  good  she  sought.  She  was  too  corrupt  for  freedom. 
France  had  indeed  to  contend  with  great  political  ignorance ;  but  had  not  ignorance 
been  re-enforced  by  deep  moral  defect,  she  might  have  won  her  way  to  free  institu- 
tions. Her  character  forbade  her  to  be  free ;  and  it  now  seems  strange  that  we  could 
ever  have  expected  her  to  secure  this  boon.  How  could  we  believe,  that  a  liberty,  of 
which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire,  was  a  chief  apostle,  could  have  triumphed  ? 
Most  of  the  preachers  of  French  liberty  had  thrown  off  all  the  convictions  which 
ennoble  the  mind.  Man's  connexion  with  God  they  broke,  for  they  declared  that 
there  was  no  God  in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Human  immor- 
tality, that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their  philosophy, 
man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  a  worm,  who 
was  soon  to  rot  and  perish  forever.  What  insanity  was  it  to  expect,  that  such  men 
were  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  their  race !  that  in  such  hands  the  hopes  and 
dearest  rights  of  humanity  were  secure !  Liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch,  polluted 
by  their  breath,  and  yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in  health  and  glory  from  their 
embrace.  We  looked  to  men,  who  openly  founded  morality  on  private  interest,  for 
the  sacrifices,  the  devotion,  the  heroic  virtue,  which  Freedom  always  demands  from 
her  assertors. 
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The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  late  European  struggle  for  liberty,  is 
easily  understood  by  an  American,  who  recurs  to  the  history  of  his  own  revolution. 
This  issued  prosperously,  because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  private  and  public  virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us  by  accident,  nor  was  it 
the  gift  of  a  few  leaders  ;  but  its  seeds  were  sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
people.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth 
of  deliberate  convictions  and  generous  principles  liberally  diifused.  We  had  no  Paris, 
no  metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  its  influences,  like 
"  a  mighty  heart,"  through  dependent  and  subservient  provinces.  The  country  was 
all  heart.  The  living  principle  pervaded  the  community,  and  every  village  added 
strength  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  We  have  here  an  explanation  of  a 
striking  fact  in  the  history  of  our  revolution ;  we  mean  the  want  or  absence  of  that 
description  of  great  men,  whom  we  meet  in  other  countries  ;  men,  who,  by  their  dis- 
tinct and  single  agency,  and  by  their  splendid  deeds,  determine  a  nation's  fate.  There 
was  too  much  greatness  in  the  American  people,  to  admit  this  overshadowing  greatness 
of  leaders.  Accordingly  the  United  States  had  no  liberator,  no  political  saviour. 
Washington  indeed  conferred  on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington  was  not  a  hero, 
in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  We  never  spoke  of  him  as  the  French  did  of 
Bonaparte,  never  talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible  genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work 
out  our  safety.  We  never  lost  our  self-respect.  We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were 
to  be  free  through  our  own  courage,  energy,  and  wisdom,  under  the  animating  and 
guiding  influences  of  this  great  and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly  by  his 
sublime  moral  qualities. — To  him  belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a  leader  in 
a  revolution,  without  awakening  one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of  being  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
reigned  in  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  he  became  a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of 
union,  the  centre  of  an  enlightened  people's  confidence.  In  such  a  revolution  as  that 
of  France,  Washington  would  have  been  nothing ;  for  that  sympathy,  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  would 
have  been  wanting.  By  an  instinct  which  is  unerring,  we  call  Washington,  with 
grateful  reverence,  the  Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its  Saviour.  A  people,  which 
wants  a  saviour,  which  does  not  possess  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own 
heart,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at  which  we  can  only  glance.  If  a  moral  pre- 
paration is  required  for  freedom,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  ?  How, 
under  the  despotisms  which  now  crush  the  continent,  can  nations  groAV  ripe  for 
liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery,  the  spirit  and 
virtues,  which,  we  are  told,  can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance  ?  In  the  absolute 
governments  of  Europe,  the  very  instruments  of  forming  an  enlightened  and  generous 
love  of  freedom,  are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny.  The  press  is  an  echo  of  the 
servile  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools  and  seminaries  of  education  are  employed 
to  taint  the  young  mind  with  the  maxims  of  despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned 
into  a  preacher  of  legitimacy,  and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching  of 
unconditional  submission.  How  then  is  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and  moral  freedom  to  be 
generated  and  diffused  ?  We  have  stated  the  difficulty  in  its  full  force  ;  for  nothing 
is  gained  by  winking  out  of  sight  the  tremendous  obstacles,  with  which  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  present  to  answer  the 
great  question  now  proposed.  We  will  only  say,  that  we  do  not  despair  ;  and  we  will 
briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the  chief  expedient,  by  which  the  cause  of  freedom, 
obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now  be  advanced.  In  despotic  countries,  those  men  whom 
God  has  inspired  with  lofty  sentiments  and  a  thirst  for  freedom  (and  such  are  spread 
through  all  Europe),  must,  in  their  individual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to 
individual  minds.  The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent  cannot  now  be  forwarded 
by  the  action  of  men  in  masses.  But  in  every  country  there  are  those  who  feel  their 
degradation  and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor  tyranny  as  the  chief  obstruction  of  the  pro- 
gress of  nations,  and  who  are  willing  and  prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let  such  men 
spread  around  them  their  own  spirit,  by  every  channel  which  a  jealous  despotism  has 
not  closed.  Let  them  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magnanimity  in  private  confer- 
ence, and  still  more  by  the  press ;  for  there  are  modes  of  clothing  and  expressing 
kindling  truths,  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  censorship  would  dare  to  proscribe.  Let 
them  especially  teach  that  great  truth,  which  is  the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous 
freedom,  and  the  very  foundation  of  morals  and  religion ;  we  mean,  the  doctrine,  that 
conscience,  the  voice  of  God  in  every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  above  all  other  guides 
and  lords ;  that  there  is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed  with  more  awful  powers  and 
rights  than  any  outward  king  ;  and  that  he  alone  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  who 
gives  himself  up  solemnly,  deliberately,  to  obey  this  internal  guide  through  peril  and 
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in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and  immutably  free 
but  he  who  has  broken  every  outward  yoke,  that  he  may  obey  his  own  deliberate 
conscience.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and  despotisms.  As 
yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  the  world.  Its  full  application  remains  to  be  developed. 
They  who  have  been  baptised,  by  a  true  experience,  into  this  vital  and  all-compre- 
hending truth,  must  everywhere  be  its  propagators ;  and  he  who  makes  one  convert 
of  it  near  a  despot's  throne,  has  broken  one  link  of  that  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  diffusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment,  that  we  place  our  hope  of  freedom ; 
and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we  know  that  there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this 
truth,  and  are  ready,  when  God  calls,  to  be  its  martyrs.  We  do  not  despair,  for  there 
is  a  contagion,  we  would  rather  say,  a  divine  power,  in  sublime  moral  principle.  This 
is  our  chief  trust.  \Ve  have  less  and  less  hope  from  force  and  bloodshed,  as  the 
instruments  of  working  out  man's  redemption  from  slavery.  History  shows  us  not  a 
few  princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengthened  thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But 
freedom,  which  is  another  name  for  justice,  honour,  and  benevolence,  scorns  to  use 
the  private  dagger,  and  wields  with  trembling  the  public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy 
before  which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds,  which  shall  con- 
secrate themselves  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  men  a  consciousness  of  the  rights, 
powers,  purposes,  and  greatness  of  human  nature ;  which  shall  oppose  to  force,  the 
heroism  of  intellect  and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We  believe  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  are  virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were 
they  as  confiding  as  they  should  be,  in  God  and  in  their  own  might,  and  were  they 
to  pour  themselves  through  every  channel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labours,  with  commending  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  improvement.  We  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  his  providence,  which  has  ordained,  that  liberty  shall  be  wrought  out  by  the  mag- 
nanimity, courage,  and  sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the  glorious  efforts  which 
this  cause  has  already  called  forth ;  for  the  intrepid  defenders  who  have  gathered 
round  it,  and  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  legacy  of  past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings by  which  it  has  been  upheld ;  for  the  awakening  and  thrilling  voice  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  dungeon  and  scaffold,  where  the  martyrs  of  liberty  have  pined  or  bled. 
We  bless  him,  that  even  tyranny  has  been  overruled  for  good,  by  exciting  a  resistance, 
which  has  revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virtuous  principle  in  the  human  soul.  We 
beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Parent,  from  whom  all  pure  influences  proceed,  to 
enkindle,  by  his  quickening  breath,  an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  freedom  in 
those  favoured  men,  whom  he  hath  enriched  and  signalised  by  eminent  gifts  and  powers, 
that  they  may  fulfil  the  high  function  of  inspiring  their  fellow -beings  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  birthright  and  destination  of  human  nature.  Wearied  with  violence  and 
blood,  we  beseech  him  to  subvert  oppressive  governments,  by  the  gentle,  yet  awful, 
power  of  truth  and  virtue ;  by  the  teachings  of  uncorrupted  Christianity ;  by  the 
sovereignty  of  enlightened  opinion ;  by  the  triumph  of  sentiments  of  magnanimity ; 
by  mild,  rational,  and  purifying  influences,  which  will  raise  the  spirit  of  the  enslaved, 
and  which  sovereigns  will  be  unable  to  withstand.  For  this  peaceful  revolution  we 
earnestly  pray.  If,  however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  unavailing  applications  to 
justice  and  humanity,  the  friends  of  freedom  should  be  summoned,  by  the  voice  of  God 
within,  and  by  his  providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  their  rights  with  other  arms,  to  do 
a  sterner  work,  to  repel  despotic  force  by  force,  may  they  not  forget,  even  in  this  hour 
of  provocation,  the  spirit  which  their  high  calling  demands.  Let  them  take  the  sword 
with  awe,  as  those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  devolved.  Let  them  regard  themselves 
as  ministers  and  delegates  of  Him,  whose  dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them  not 
stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel  deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one  needless  pang,  by 
shedding  without  cause  one  drop  of  human  blood. 
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PART  II. 


IN  a  former  number  of  our  work,*  we  reviewed  the  life  and  character  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  We  resume  the  subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more  largely  of 
the  individual,  but  that  we  may  consider  more  distinctly  the  principle  of  action  which 
governed  him,  and  of  which  he  was  a  remarkable  manifestation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bonaparte  sacrificed  himself.  To  gain  supremacy  and 
unlimited  sway,  to  subject  men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief,  settled,  unrelenting  purpose. 
This  passion  drew  and  converted  into  itself  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature.  The  love 
of  power,  that  common  principle,  explains,  in  a  great  degree,  his  character  and  life. 
His  crimes  did  not  spring  from  any  impulse  peculiar  to  himself.  With  all  his  con- 
tempt of  the  human  race,  he  still  belonged  to  it.  It  is  true  both  of  the  brightest  virtues 
and  the  blackest  vices,  though  they  seem  to  set  apart  their  possessors,  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  the  seeds  of  them  are  sown  in  every  human  breast.  The  man,  who 
attracts  and  awes  us  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  is  only  an  example  and 
anticipation  of  the  improvements,  for  which  every  mind  was  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience ;  and  the  worst  man  has  become  such  by  the  perversion  and  excess  of 
desires  and  appetites  which  he  shares  with  his  whole  race.  Napoleon  had  no  element 
of  character  which  others  do  not  possess.  It  was  his  misery  and  guilt  that  he  was 
usurped  and  absorbed  by  one  passion ;  that  his  whole  mind  shot  up  into  one  growth ; 
that  his  singular  strength  of  thought  and  will,  which,  if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would 
have  enrolled  him  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was  enslaved  by  one  lust.  He 
is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a  miracle.  He  was  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature.  He 
teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thousands  teach  on  a  narrow  one.  He  shows  us  the 
greatness  of  the  ruin  which  is  wrought,  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is  subverted,  con- 
science dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left  without  restraint  to  turn  every  inward  and 
outward  resource  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  love  of  power  on  human  aifairs  is  so  constant,  unbounded,  and 
tremendous,  that  we  think  this  principle  of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct  considera- 
tion, and  shall  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to  our  notice  of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the  most  universal ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
crime  in  all  its  forms.  Sweeping  censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast  blame  on  the 
Creator.  This  principle  shows  itself  in  the  very  dawn  of  our  existence.  The  child 
never  exults  and  rejoices  more,  than  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  power  by  over- 
coming difficulties,  or  compassing  new  ends.  All  our  desires  and  appetites  lend  aid 
and  energy  to  this  passion,  for  all  find  increase  of  gratification,  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  our  strength  and  influence.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this  principle  is  fed  from 
nobler  sources.  Power  is  a  chief  element  of  all  the  commanding  qualities  of  our 
nature.  It  enters  into  all  the  higher  virtues  ;  such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude,  con- 
stancy. It  enters  into  intellectual  eminence.  It  is  power  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  immortalises  the  products  of  genius.  Is  it  strange  that  an  attribute,  through 
which  all  our  passions  reach  their  objects,  and  which  characterises  whatever  is  great 
or  admirable  in  man,  should  awaken  intense  desire,  and  be  sought  as  one  of  the  chief 
goods  of  life  ? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  all  its  forms  a  crime.  There  are  indeed 
various  kinds  of  power,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hold  fast. 
First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions  ;  power  over  our- 
selves ;  power  to  withstand  trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power  over  plea- 
sure and  pain  ;  power  to  follow  our  convictions,  however  resisted  by  menace  or  scorn  ; 
the  power  of  calm  reliance  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storms.  Again,  there  is  a  power 
over  outward  things ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind  triumphs  over  matter,  presses 
into  its  service  the  subtilest  and  strongest  elements,  nlakes  the  winds,  fire,  and  steam 
its  ministers,  rears  the  city,  opens  a  path  through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose.  These  forms  of  power,  especially  the  first,  are  glorious  distinc- 
tions of,  our  race,  nor  can  we  prize  them  too  highly. 

*  Christian  Examiner,  Vol.  IV.  No.  V. 
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There  is  another  power,  which  is  our  principal  concern  in  the  present  discussion. 
We  mean  power  over  our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  this  which  ambition  chiefly  covets, 
and  which  has  instigated  to  more  crime,  and  spread  more  misery  than  any  other  cause. 
We  are  not  however  to  condemn  even  this  universally.  There  is  a  truly  noble  sway 
of  man  over  man  ;  one,  which  it  is  our  honour  to  seek  and  exert ;  which  is  earned  by 
well-doing;  which  is  a  chief  recompense  of  virtue.  We  refer  to  the  quickening  influ- 
ence of  a  good  and  great  mind  over  other  minds,  by  which  it  brings  them  into  sympathy 
with  itself.  Far  from  condemning  this,  we  are  anxious  to  hold  it  forth  as  the  purest 
glory  which  virtuous  ambition  can  propose.  The  power  of  awakening,  enlightening, 
elevating  our  fellow-creatures,  may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  called  divine ;  for  there 
is  no  agency  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime  as  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational 
natures,  and  by  which  he  assimilates  them  to  himself.  This  sway  over  other  souls  is 
the  surest  test  of  greatness.  We  admire,  indeed,  the  energy  which  subdues  the 
material  creation,  or  developes  the  physical  resources  of  a  state.  But  it  is  a  nobler 
might  which  calls  forth  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  a  people,  which  com- 
municates new  impulses  to  society,  throws  into  circulation  new  and  stirring  thoughts, 
gives  the  mind  anew  consciousness  of  its  faculties,  and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to 
an  unconquerable  purpose  of  well-doing.  This  spiritual  power  is  worth  all  other.  To 
improve  man's  outward  condition  is  a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly  important  as  it 
gives  the  means  of  inward  growth.  The  most  glorious  minister  of  God  on  earth,  is  he 
who  speaks  with  a  life-giving  energy  to  other  minds,  breathing  into  them  the  love  of 
truth  and  virtue,  strengthening  them  to  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above 
the  senses  and  the  world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating  thought,  than  that  this  power  is  given  to  men ; 
and  that  we  can  not  only  change  the  face  of  the  outward  world,  and  by  virtuous 
discipline  improve  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  become  springs  of  life  and  light  to  our 
fellow-beings.  We  are  thus  admitted  to  a  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  whose  highest 
end  was,  that  he  might  act  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy  on  the  human  mind.  We 
rejoice  to  think,  that  he  did  not  come  to  monopolise  this  divine  sway,  to  enjoy  a 
solitary  grandeur,  but  to  receive  others,  even  all  who  should  obey  his  religion,  into  the 
partnership  of  this  honour  and  happiness.  Every  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his 
progress,  acquires  a  measure  of  this  divine  agency.  In  the  humblest  conditions,  a 
power  goes  forth  from  a  devout  and  disinterested  spirit,  calling  forth  silently  moral 
and  religious  sentiment,  perhaps  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend,  and  teaching,  without 
the  aid  of  words,  the  loveliness  and  peace  of  sincere  and  single-hearted  virtue.  In  the 
more  enlightened  classes,  individuals  now  and  then  rise  up,  who,  through  a  singular 
force  and  elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a  sway  over  men's  minds  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
prescribed.  They  speak  with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by  distant  nations,  and  which 
goes  down  to  future  ages.  Their  names  are  repeated  with  veneration  by  millions ; 
and  millions  read  in  their  lives  and  writings  a  quickening  testimony  to  the  greatness 
of  the  mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to  the  reality  of  disinterested  virtue.  These  are  the 
true  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  They  share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have 
a  greatness  which  will  be  more  and  more  felt.  The  time  is  coming,  its  signs  are  visible, 
when  this  long  mistaken  attribute  of  greatness,  will  be  seen  to  belong  eminently,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  those,  who,  by  their  characters,  deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  themselves  on  the  human  mind.  Among  these 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  world,  will  be  ranked  the  philosopher,  who  penetrates  the 
secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  soul ;  who  opens  new  fields  to  the  intellect ;  who 
gives  it  a  new  consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  rights,  and  divine  original ;  who 
spreads  enlarged  and  liberal  habits  of  thought ;  and  who  helps  men  to  understand, 
that  an  ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patrimony  destined  for  them  by  the  "  Father 
of  their  spirits."  Among  them  will  be  ranked  the  statesman,  who,  escaping  a  vulgar 
policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  interest  of  a  state  ;  who  seeks  without  fear  or 
favour  the  common  good ;  who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind  is  more  valuable 
than  its  soil ;  who  inspirits  a  people's  enterprise,  without  making  them  the  slaves  of 
wealth ;  who  is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give  stability  to  institutions  by  which 
society  may  be  carried  forward ;  who  confides  with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and 
virtue,  as  the  only  foundation  of  a  wise  policy  and  of  public  prosperity ;  and  above  all, 
who  has  so  drunk  into  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  never  to  forget,  that  his 
particular  country  is  a  member  of  the  great  human  family,  bound  to  all  nations,  by  a 
common  nature,  by  a  common  interest,  and  by  indissoluble  laws  of  equity  and  charity. 
Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps  on  the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and  religious 
Reformer,  who  truly  merits  that  name ;  who  rises  above  his  times ;  who  is  moved  by 
a  holy  impulse  to  assail  vicious  establishments,  sustained  by  fierce  passions  and 
inveterate  prejudices;  who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  corruptions  of  ages;  who, 
joining  calm  and  deep  thought  to  profound  feeling,  secures  to  religion  at  once  eulight- 
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ened  and  earnest  conviction;  who  unfolds  to  men  higher  forms  of  virtue  than  they 
have  yet  attained  or  conceived  ;  who  gives  brighter  and  more  thrilling  views  of  the 
perfection  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  inspires  a  victorious  faith  in  the  perpetual 
progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this  power  which  belongs  to  truly  great  minds, 
particularly  deserving  notice.  Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and  more  free,  those 
on  whom  it  is  exercised ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  wholly  from  the  vulgar  sway 
which  ambition  thirsts  for.  It  awakens  a  kindred  power  in  others,  calls  their  faculties 
into  new  life,  and  particularly  strengthens  them  to  follow  their  own  deliberate  con- 
victions of  truth  and  duty.  It  breathes  conscious  energy,  self-respect,  moral  independ- 
ence, and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men,  very  different  from  this ;  a  power  not  to  quicken 
and  elevate,  but  to  crush  and  subdue ;  a  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  of 
their  nature,  takes  them  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  compels  them  to  bend  to  another's 
will.  This  is  the  sway  which  men  grasp  at  most  eagerly,  and  which  it  is  our  great 
purpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give  laws,  to  clothe  their  own  wills  with  omnipotence, 
to  annihilate  all  other  wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self-direction  which  is  his 
most  precious  right — this  has  ever  been  deemed  by  multitudes  the  highest  prize  for 
competition  and  conflict.  The  most  envied  men  are  those,  who  have  succeeded  in 
prostrating  multitudes,  in  subjecting  whole  communities,  to  their  single  will.  It  is 
the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its  forms,  which  we  are  anxioiis  to  hold  up  to  reprobation. 
If  any  crime  should  be  placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  is  this. 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most  conspicuously  and  perniciously  by  two  classes  of 
men ;  the  priest,  or  minister  of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler.  Both  rely  on  the  same 
instrument ;  that  is,  pain  or  terror  ;  the  first  calling  to  his  aid  the  fires  and  torments 
of  the  future  world,  and  practising  on  the  natural  dread  of  invisible  powers ;  and  the 
latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dungeons,  and  gibbets  in  the  present  life.  Through 
these  terrible  applications,  man  has  in  all  ages  and  in  almost  every  country,  been 
made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  slave  and  machine ;  been  shackled  in  all  his 
faculties,  and  degraded  into  a  tool  of  others'  wills  and  passions.  The  influence  of 
almost  every  political  and  religious  institution  has  been  to  make  man  abject  in  mind, 
fearful,  servile,  a  mechanical  repeater  of  opinions  which  he  dares  not  try,  and  a  con- 
tributor of  his  toil,  sweat,  and  blood,  to  governments  which  never  dreamed  of  the 
general  weal  as  their  only  legitimate  end.  On  the  immense  majority  of  men,  thus 
wronged  and  enslaved,  the  consciousness  of  their  own  nature  has  not  yet  dawned ;  and 
the  doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind,  worth  more  than  the  material  world,  and  framed 
to  grow  forever  by  a  self-forming,  self-directing  energy,  is  still  a  secret,  a  mystery, 
notwithstanding  the  clear  annunciation  of  it,  ages  ago,  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  know 
not  a  stronger  proof  of  the  intenseness  and  nefariousness  of  the  love  of  power,  than 
the  fact  of  its  having  virtually  abrogated  Christianity,  and  even  turned  into  an  engine 
of  dominion,  a  revelation  which  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims 
the  essential  equality  of  the  human  race,  and  directs  its  most  solemn  denunciations 
against  the  passion  for  rule  and  empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists  in  force  and  compulsion,  in  the  imposition  on  the 
many  of  the  will  and  judgment  of  one  or  a  few,  is  of  a  low  order,  when  compared  with 
the  quickening  influence  over  others,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  we  need  not 
stop  to  prove.  But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  though  not  less  true,  that  it  is  not  only 
inferior  in  kind,  but  in  amount  or  degree.  This  may  not  be  so  easily  acknowledged. 
He,  whose  will  is  passively  obeyed  by  a  nation,  or  whose  creed  implicitly  adopted  by 
a  spreading  sect,  may  not  easily  believe,  that  his  power  is  exceeded,  not  only  in  kind 
or  quality,  but  in  extent,  by  him  who  wields  only  the  silent,  subtile  influence  of  moral 
and  intellectual  gifts.  But  the  superiority  of  moral  to  arbitrary  sway  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  proved  by  its  effects.  Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbitrary  power  wastes  away 
the  spirit  and  force  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted.  And  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to 
create  than  to  destroy  ?  A  higher  energy  is  required  to  quicken  than  to  crush ;  to 
elevate  than  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and  expand  than  to  chill  and  contract.  Any  hand, 
even  the  weakest,  may  take  away  life ;  another  agency  is  required  to  kindle  or  restore 
it.  A  vulgar  incendiary  may  destroy  in  an  hour  a  magnificent  structure,  the  labour 
of  ages.  Has  he  energy  to  be  compared  with  the  creative  intellect,  in  which  this 
work  had  its  origin  ?  A  fanatic  of  ordinary  talent  may  send  terror  through  a  crowd ; 
and  by  the  craft,  which  is  so  often  joined  with  fanaticism,  may  fasten  on  multitudes  a 
debasing  creed.  Has  he  power  to  be  compared  with  him,  who  rescues  from  darkness 
one  only  of  these  enslaved  minds,  and  quickens  it  to  think  justly  and  nobly  in  relation 
to  God,  duty,  and  immortality  ?  The  energies  of  a  single  soul,  awakened,  by  such  an 
influence,  to  the  free  and  full  use  of  its  powers,  may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  tho 
intellectual  activity  of  a  whole  community,  enchained  and  debased  by  fanaticism  or 
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out-ward  force.  Arbitrary  power,  whether  civil  or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only  fair 
test,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to  have  more  affinity  with  weakness  than  strength.  It 
enfeebles  and  narrows  what  it  acts  upon.  Its  efficiency  resembles  that  of  darkness 
and  cold  in  the  natural  world.  True  power  is  vivifying,  productive,  builds  up,  and 
gives  strength.  We  have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation  of  it  in  the  sun,  which  calls 
forth  and  diffuses  motion,  life,  energy,  and  beauty.  He  who  succeeds  in  chaining 
men's  understandings  and  breaking  their  wills,  may  indeed  number  millions  as  his 
subjects.  But  a  weak,  puny  race  are  the  products  of  his  sway,  and  they  can  only 
reach  the  stature  and  force  of  men  by  throwing  off  his  yoke.  He  who,  by  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  energy,  awakens  kindred  energy  in  others,  touches  springs  of  infinite 
might,  gives  impulse  to  faculties  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  prescribed,  begins  an 
action  which  will  never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought  from  a  retired  and 
obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones  are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled 
them  obliterated,  and  like  an  undying  fire,  may  illuminate  and  quicken  all  future 
generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and  worthlessness  of  that  dominion  over  others, 
which  has  been  coveted  so  greedily  in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could  we  convey 
some  just  idea  of  its  moral  turpitude.  Of  all  injuries  and  crimes,  the  most  flagrant  is 
chargeable  on  him,  who  aims  to  establish  dominion  over  his  brethren.  He  wars  with 
what  is  more  precious  than  life.  He  would  rob  men  of  their  chief  prerogative  and 
glory ;  we  mean  of  self-dominion,  of  that  empire  which  is  given  to  a  rational  and  moral 
being  over  his  own  soul  and  his  own  life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to  find  honour  and 
happiness  in  forming  and  swaying  himself,  in  adopting  as  his  supreme  standard  his 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers  by  free  exertion,  in  acting  from 
a  principle  within,  from  his  growing  conscience.  His  proper  and  noblest  attributes 
are  self-government,  self-reverence,  energy  of  thought,  energy  in  choosing  the  right 
and  the  good,  energy  in  casting  off  all  other  dominion.  He  was  created  for  empire  in 
his  own  breast,  and  wo,  wo  to  them  who  would  pluck  from  him  this  sceptre !  A  mind, 
inspired  by  God  with  reason  and  conscience,  and  capable,  through  these  endowments, 
of  progress  in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred  thing ;  more  sacred  than  temples  made  with 
hands,  or  even  than  this  outward  universe.  It  is  of  nobler  lineage  than  that  of  which 
human  aristocracy  makes  its  boast.  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a  Divine  Parent.  It 
has  not  only  a  physical,  but  moral  connexion  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Through  its 
self-determining  power,  it  is  accountable  for  its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it  becomes. 
Responsibility,  that  which  above  all  things  makes  existence  solemn,  is  laid  upon  it. 
Its  great  end  is  to  conform  itself,  by  its  own  energy,  and  by  spiritual  succours  which 
its  own  prayers  and  faithfulness  secure,  to  that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of 
which  God  is  the  original  and  source,  which  shines  upon  us  from  the  whole  outward 
world,  but  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  is  a  truer  recipient  and  a  brighter  image,  even 
than  the  sun  with  all  his  splendours.  From  these  views  we  learn,  that  no  outrage,  no 
injury,  can  equal  that,  which  is  perpetrated  by  him,  who  would  break  down  and 
subjugate  the  human  mind  ;  who  would  rob  men  of  self-reverence  ;  who  would  bring 
them  to  stand  more  in  awe  of  outward  authority,  than  of  reason  and  conscience  in 
their  own  souls;  who  would  make  himself  a  standard  and  law  for  his  race,  and  shape, 
by  force  or  terror,  the  free  spirits  of  others  after  his  own  judgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  involves,  as  its  essential  elements, 
freedom,  energy,  and  moral  independence,  so  that  the  invader  of  these,  whether  from 
the  throne  or  the  pulpit,  invades  the  most  sacred  interest  of  the  human  race.  Intel- 
lectual excellence  implies  and  requires  these.  This  does  not  consist  in  passive  assent 
even  to  the  highest  truths ;  or  in  the  most  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
an  implicit  faith,  and  lodged  in  the  inert  memory.  It  lies  in  force,  freshness,  and 
independence  of  thought ;  and  is  most  conspicuously  manifested  by  him,  who,  loving 
truth  supremely,  seeks  it  resolutely,  follows  the  light  without  fear,  and  modifies  the 
views  of  others  by  the  patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own  faculties.  To  a  man  thus 
intellectually  free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to  passive  multitudes,  a  foreign  substance, 
dormant,  lifeless,  fruitless,  but  penetrating,  prolific,  full  of  vitality,  and  ministering  to 
the  health  and  expansion  of  the  soul.  And  what  we  have  said  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence is  still  more  true  of  moral.  This  has  its  foundation  and  root  in  freedom,  and 
cannot  exist  a  moment  without  it.  The  very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  free  act,  the 
product  or  result  of  the  mind's  self-determining  power.  It  is  not  good  feeling,  infused 
by  nature  or  caught  by  sympathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  conduct  into  which  we  have  slidden 
through  imitation,  or  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  another's  will.  We  ourselves 
are  its  authors  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense.  We  indeed  depend  on  God  for  virtue  ; 
for  our  capacity  of  moral  action  is  wholly  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and  without  his 
perpetual  aid  this  capacity  would  avail  nothing.  But  his  aid  is  not  compulsion.  He 
respects,  he  cannot  violate,  that  moral  freedom  which  is  his  richest  gift.  To  the 
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individual,  the  decision  of  his  own  character  is  left.  He  has  more  than  kingly  power 
in  his  own  soul.  Let  him  never  resign  it.  Let  none  dare  to  interfere  with  it.  Virtue 
is  self-dominion,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  self-subjection  to  the  principle  of 
duty,  that  highest  law  in  the  soul.  If  these  views  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
be  just,  then  to  invade  men's  freedom  is  to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  their  honour  and 
happiness  ;  and  their  worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason,  who  makes  his  will  their 
law,  who  makes  them  tools,  echoes,  copies  of  himself. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  representation  of  virtue  as  consisting  in  self- 
dominion,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  God.  But  these 
are  perfectly  compatible  and  harmonious  views ;  for  genuine  obedience  to  God  is  the 
free  choice  and  adoption  of  a  law,  the  great  principles  of  which  our  own  minds 
approve,  and  our  own  consciences  bind  on  us ;  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  injunction, 
but  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind;  and  which  is  intended  throughout 
to  give  energy,  dignity,  and  enlargement  to  our  best  powers.  He,  and  he  only,  obeys 
God  virtuously  and  acceptably,  who  reverences  right,  not  power ;  who  has  chosen 
rectitude  as  his  supreme  rule ;  who  sees  and  reveres  in  God  the  fulness  and  brightness 
of  moral  excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obedience  the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own 
nature.  That  subjection  to  the  Deity,  which,  we  fear,  is  too  common,  in  which  the 
mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere  power  and  will,  is  anything  but  virtue.  We  fear  that 
it  is  disloyalty  to  that  moral  principle,  which  is  ever  to  be  reverenced  as  God's  vice- 
gerent in  the  rational  soul. 

Perhaps  some  may  fear,  that,  in  our  zeal  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
individual  mind,  we  unsettle  government,  and  almost  imply  that  it  is  a  wrong.  Far 
from  it.  We  hold  government  to  be  an  essential  means  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
education,  and  would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out  its  legitimate  functions.  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the  guardian  and  friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  exalting 
the  one  we  enforce  the  other.  The  highest  aim  of  all  authority  is  to  confer  liberty. 
This  is  true  of  domestic  rule.  The  great,  we  may  say  the  single  object  of  parental 
government,  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  education,  is,  to  give  the  child  the  fullest  use  of 
his  own  powers ;  to  give  him  inward  force  ;  to  train  him  up  to  govern  himself.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  indeed,  to  rule  mankind ;  but 
to  rule  them,  not  by  arbitrary  statutes,  not  by  force  and  menace,  not  by  mere  will, 
but  by  setting  before  them,  in  precept  and  life,  those  everlasting  rules  of  rectitude, 
which  Heaven  obeys,  and  of  which  every  soul  contains  the  living  germs.  He  came  to 
exert  a  moral  power ;  to  reign  by  the  manifestation  of  celestial  virtues ;  to  awaken  the 
energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind.  He  came  to  publish  liberty  to  the  captives ; 
to  open  the  prison  door ;  to  break  the  power  of  the  passions ;  to  break  the  yoke  of  a 
ceremonial  religion  which  had  been  imposed  in  the  childhood  of  the  race ;  to  exalt  us 
to  a  manly  homage  and  obedience  of  our  Creator.  Of  civil  government,  too,  the  great 
end  is  to  secure  freedom.  Its  proper,  and  highest  function  is,  to  watch  over  the 
liberties  of  each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  community  the  widest  field  for  all  its  powers. 
Its  very  chains  and  prisons  have  the  general  freedom  for  their  aim.  They  are  just, 
only  when  used  to  curb  oppression  and  wrong ;  to  disarm  him  who  has  a  tyrant's 
heart,  if  not  a  tyrant's  power,  who  wars  against  others'  rights,  who,  by  invading  pro- 
perty or  life,  would  substitute  force  for  the  reign  of  equal  laws.  Freedom,  we  repeat 
it,  is  the  end  of  government.  To  exalt  men  to  self-rule  is  the  end  of  all  other  rule, 
and  he  who  would  fasten  on  them  his  arbitrary  will  is  their  worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  love  of  power  and  dominion,  by  showing 
the  ruin  which  it  brings  on  the  mind,  by  enlarging  on  the  preciousness  of  that  inward 
freedom  which  it  invades  and  destroys.  To  us.  this  view  is  the  most  impressive ; 
but  the  guilt  of  this  passion  may  also  be  discerned,  and  by  some  more  clearly,  in  its 
outward  influences  ;  in  the  desolation,  bloodshed,  and  wo,  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual 
cause.  We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread  the  sway  of  one  or  a 
few,  thousands  and  millions  have  been  turned  into  machines  under  the  name  of  sol- 
diers, armed  with  instruments  of  destruction,  and  then  sent  to  reduce  others  to  their 
own  lot  by  fear  and  pain,  by  fire  and  sword,  by  butchery  and  pillage.  And  is  it  light 
guilt,  to  array  man  against  his  brother ;  to  make  murder  the  trade  of  thousands  ;  to 
drench  the  earth  with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it  into  a  desert ;  to  scatter  families  like 
chaff;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and  children  orphans ;  and  to  do  all  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  a  still  gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  men's 
souls,  turning  them  into  base  parasites,  extorting  from  them  a  degrading  homage, 
humbling  them  in  their  own  eyes,  and  breaking  them  to  servility  as  the  chief  duty  of 
life  ?  When  the  passion  for  power  succeeds,  as  it  generally  has  done,  in  establishing 
despotism,  it  seems  to  make  even  civilization  a  doubtful  good.  Whilst  the  monarch 
and  his  court  are  abandoned  to  a  wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantry,  rooted  to  the  soil  and 
doomed  to  a  perpetual  round  of  labours,  are  raised  but  little  above  the  brute.  There 
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arc  parts  of  Europe,  Christian  Europe,  in  which  the  peasant,  through  whose  sweat 
kings  aud  nobles  riot  in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy  less,  on  the  whole,  than  the  untamed 
Indian  of  our  forests.  Chained  to  one  spot,  living  on  the  cheapest  vegetables,  some- 
times unable  to  buy  salt  to  season  his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting  animal  food, 
having  for  his  shelter  a  mud-walled  hut  floored  with  earth  or  stone,  and  subjected 
equally  with  the  brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  he  seems  to  us  to  partake  less  of 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  pleasures,  than  the  free  wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose 
steps  no  man  fetters ;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant  violates  ;  whose  chief  toil  is  hunting, 
that  noblest  of  sports ;  who  feasts  on  the  dear,  that  most  luxurious  of  viands ;  to  whom 
streams,  as  well  as  woods,  pay  tribute ;  whose  adventurous  life  gives  sagacity ;  and  in 
whom  peril  nourishes  courage  and  self-command.  We  are  no  advocates  for  savage  life. 
We  know  that  its  boasted  freedom  is  a  delusion.  The  single  fact  that  human  nature 
in  this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  is  proof  enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty.  We 
mean  only  to  say  that  man  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes  degraded  below 
the  savage  ;  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  lawless,  than  to  live  under  lawless  sway. 

It  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on  the  passion  for  power  and  dominion  with 
strong  abhorrence ;  for  it  is  singularly  hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  Jesus 
Christ  always  condemned  it.  One  of  the  striking  marks  of  his  moral  greatness,  and 
of  the  originality  of  his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no  fellowship  and  made  no  com- 
promise with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  but  withstood  it  in  every  form.  He  found 
the  Jews  intoxicating  themselves  with  dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  the  most  familiar  and  dear  to  them,  were  those  which  announced  him 
as  a  conqueror,  and  which  were  construed  by  their  worldliness  into  a  promise  of 
triumphs  to  the  people  from  whom  he  was  to  spring.  Even  the  chosen  disciples  of 
Jesus  looked  to  him  for  this  good.  "  To  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,"  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  the  most  commanding  stations  in  his  kingdom,  was  not  only  their 
lurking  wish,  but  their  open  and  importunate  request.  But  there  was  no  passion  on 
which  Jesus  frowned  more  severely  than  on  this.  He  taught,  that  to  be  great  in  his 
kingdom,  men  must  serve,  instead  of  ruling,  their  brethren.  He  placed  among  them 
a  child  as  an  emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion.  His  most  terrible  rebukes  fell 
on  the  lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee.  In  his  own  person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending, 
exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with  his  disciples  as  a  friend,  sharing  their  wants, 
sleeping  in  their  fishing-boat,  and  even  washing  their  feet ;  and  in  all  this,  he  expressly 
proposed  himself  to  them  as  a  pattern,  knowing  well,  that  the  last  triumph  of  disinter- 
estedness is  to  forget  our  own  superiority,  in  our  sympathy,  solicitude,  tenderness, 
respect,  and  self-denying  zeal  for  those  who  are  below  us.  We  cannot  indeed  wonder 
that  the  lust  of  power  should  be  encountered  by  the  sternest  rebukes  and  menace  of 
Christianity,  because  it  wages  open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  religion,  which  is 
the  elevation  of  the  human  mind.  No  corruption  of  this  religion  is  more  palpable  and 
more  enormous,  than  that  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument  of  dominion,  and  which 
makes  it  teach,  that  man's  primary  duty  is  to  give  himself  a  passive  material  into  the 
hands  of  his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  discuss  is  one  in  which  all  nations  have  an  interest,  and 
especially  our  own ;  and  we  should  fail  of  our  main  purpose,  were  we  not  to  lead  our 
readers  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  The  passion  for  ruling,  though  most  completely 
developed  in  despotisms,  is  confined  to  no  forms  of  government.  It  is  the  chief  peril 
of  free  states,  the  natural  enemy  of  free  institutions.  It  agitates  our  own  country,  and 
still  throws  an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment  we  are  making  here  in  behalf  of 
liberty.  We  will  try  then,  in  a  few  words,  to  expose  its  influences  and  dangers,  and 
to  abate  that  zeal  with  which  a  participation  in  office  and  power  is  sought  among 
ourselves. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  institutions,  that  whilst  they  compel  the  passion 
for  power  to  moderate  its  pretensions,  and  to  satisfy  itself  with  more  limited  gratifica- 
tions, they  tend  to  spread  it  more  widely  through  the  community,  and  to  make  it  a 
universal  principle.  The  doors  of  office  being  open  to  all,  crowds  burn  to  rush  in. 
A  thousand  hands  are  stretched  out  to  grasp  the  reins  which  are  denied  to  none. 
Perhaps  in  this  boasted  and  boasting  laud  of  liberty,  not  a  few,  if  called  to  state  the 
chief  good  of  a  republic,  would  place  it  in  this ;  that  every  man  is  eligible  to  every 
office,  and  that  the  highest  places  of  power  and  trust  are  prizes  for  universal  competi- 
tion. The  superiority  attributed  by  many  to  our  institutions,  is,  not  that  they  secure 
the  greatest  freedom,  but  give  every  man  a  chance  of  ruling ;  not  that  they  reduce  the 
power  of  government  within  the  narrowest  limits  which  the  safety  of  the  state  admits, 
but  throw  it  into  as  many  hands  as  possible.  The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought  to 
be,  that  he  keeps  the  delight  of  dominion  to  himself,  that  he  makes  a  monopoly  of  it. 
whilst  our  more  generous  institutions,  by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  inviting  thr 
multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread  (his  joy  more  widely.  The  result  is,  (hat  political 
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ambition  infects  our  country,  and  generates  a  feverish  restlessness  and  discontent, 
which,  to  the  monarchist,  may  seem  more  than  a  balance  for  our  forms  of  liberty. 
The  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  in  absolute  governments  is  confined  to  courts,  walks 
abroad  through  the  land;  and  as  individuals  can  accomplish  no  political  purposes 
single-handed,  they  band  themselves  into  parties,  ostensibly  framed  for  public  ends, 
but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  nominal  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
people,  like  all  other  sovereigns,  is  courted  and  flattered,  and  told  that  it  can  do  no 
wrong.  Its  pride  is  pampered,  its  passions  inflamed,  its  prejudices  made  inveterate. 
Such  are  the  processes,  by  which  other  republics  have  been  subverted,  and  he  must 
be  blind  who  cannot  trace  them  among  ourselves.  We  mean  not  to  exaggerate  our 
dangers.  We  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  improvements  of  society  oppose  many  checks 
to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise  man,  who  sees  its,  workings,  must  dread  it  as 
our  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehemence  in  our  country  from  the  common  idea, 
that  political  power  is  the  highest  prize  which  society  has  to  offer.  We  know  not  a 
more  general  delusion,  nor  is  it  the  least  dangerous.  Instilled,  as  it  is,  in  our  youth, 
it  gives  infinite  excitement  to  political  ambition.  It  turns  the  active  talent  of  the 
country  to  public  station  as  the  supreme  good,  and  makes  it  restless,  intriguing,  and 
unprincipled.  It  calls  out  hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for  comparatively  few  places, 
and  encourages  a  bold,  unblushing  pursuit  of  personal  elevation,  which  a  just  moral 
sense  and  self-respect  in  the  community  would  frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame. 
This  prejudice  has  come  down  from  past  ages,  and  is  one  of  their  worst  bequests.  To 
govern  others  has  always  been  thought  the  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  and  pernicious  influence  of  this  persuasion,  in  the 
manner  in  which  history  has  been  written.  Who  fill  the  page  of  history  ?  Political 
and  military  leaders,  who  have  lived  for  one  end,  to  subdue  and  govern  their  fellow- 
beings.  These  occupy  the  fore-ground,  and  the  people,  the  human  race,  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters.  The  proper  find  noblest 
object  of  history,  is,  to  record  the  vicissitudes  of  society,  its  spirit  in  different  ages,  the 
causes  which  have  determined  its  progress  and  decline,  and  especially  the  manifestations 
and  growth  of  its  highest  attributes  and  interests,  of  intelligence,  of  the  religious  principle 
of  moral  sentiment,  of  the  elegant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs  of  man  over  nature 
and  himself.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  records  of  men  in  power,  often  weak,  oftener 
wicked,  who  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  their  age,  who  were  in  no  sense 
its  representatives,  whom  the  accident  of  birth  perhaps  raised  to  influence.  We  have 
the  quarrels  of  courtiers,  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  sieges  and  battles,  royal  births  and 
deaths,  and  the  secrets  of  a  palace,  that  sink  of  lewdness  and  corruption.  These  are 
the  staples  of  history.  The  inventions  of  printing,  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  were  too  mean  affairs  for  history  to  trace.  She  was  bowing  before  kings 
and  warriors.  She  had  volumes  for  the  plots  and  quarrels  of  Leicester  and  Essex  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shakspeare  ;  and  if  Bacon  had  not  filled  an 
office,  she  would  hardly  have  recorded  his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  deeds 
and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of  his  age,  James  the  First. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  importance  which  is  attached  to  rulers  and  govern- 
ment, as  a  prejudice ;  and  we  think,  that  something  may  be  done  towards  abating  the 
passion  for  power,  by  placing  this  thought  in  a  clearer  light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very 
difficult  to  show,  that  to  govern  men  is  not  as  high  a  sphere  of  action  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  those  who  have  obtained  this  dignity,  have  usurped  a 
place  beyond  their  due  in  history  and  men's  minds.  We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  this  opinion ;  that  a  change  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  has  commenced 
and  must  go  on  ;  that  men  are  learning,  that  there  are  higher  sources  of  happiness  and 
more  important  agents  in  human  affairs  than  political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society,  that  it  brings  down  the  public  man  and  raises  the  private  one.  It 
throws  power  into  the  hands  of  untitled  individuals,  and  spreads  it  through  all  orders 
of  the  community.  It  multiplies  and  distributes  freely,  means  of  extensive  influence, 
and  opens  new  channels,  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  in  whatever  rank  or  condition, 
may  commiinicate  itself  far  and  wide.  Through  the  diffusion  of  education  and  printing, 
a  private  man  may  now  speak  to  multitudes,  incomparably  more  numerous  than  ancient 
or  modern  eloquence  ever  electrified  in  the  popular  assembly  or  the  hall  of  legislation. 
By  these  instruments,  truth  is  asserting  her  sovereignty  over  nations,  without  the  help 
of  rank,  office,  or  sword  ;  and  her  faithful  ministers  will  become  more  and  more 
the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily  affirm,  that  government  is  a  great  good,  and 
essential  to  human  happiness  ;  but  it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative  influence,  by 
repressing  injustice  and  crime,  by  securing  property  from  invasion,  and  thus  removing 
obstructions  to  the  free  exercise  of  human  powers.  It  confers  little  positive  benefit. 
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Its  office  is,  not  to  confer  happiness,  but  to  give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  happiness 
for  themselves.  Government  resembles  the  wall  which  surrounds  our  lands  ;  a  needful 
protection,  but  rearing  no  harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.  It  is  the  individual  wha  must 
choose  whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise  or  a  waste.  How  little  positive  good 
can  government  confer  ?  It  does  not  till  our  fields,  build  our  houses,  weave  the  ties 
which  bind  us  to  our  families,  give  disinterestedness  to  the  heart,  or  energy  to  the 
intellect  and  will.  All  our  great  interests  are  left  to  ourselves ;  and  governments,  when 
they  have  interfered  with  them,  have  obstructed,  much  more  than  advanced  them. 
For  example,  they  have  taken  religion  into  their  keeping  only  to  disfigure  it.  So 
education,  in  their  hands,  has  generally  become  a  propagator  of  servile  maxims,  and 
an  upholder  of  antiquated  errors.  In  like  manner  they  have  paralysed  trade  by  their 
nursing  care,  and  multiplied  poverty  by  expedients  for  its  relief.  Government  has 
almost  always  been  a  barrier  against  which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle ;  and  society 
has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds  of  private  individuals,  who  have  outstripped 
their  rulers,  and  gradually  shamed  them  into  truth  and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great  interests  of  a  community,  including  all  others, 
and  worth  all  others  ;  and  the  noblest  agency  is  that  by  which  they  are  advanced. 
Now  we  apprehend,  that  political  power  is  not  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  their 
promotion,  and  accordingly,  we  doubt  whether  government  is  the  only  or  highest  sphere 
for  superior  minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may 
be  called  the  direct  operation  of  government ;  that  is,  of  legislation.  Laws  may  repress 
crime.  Their  office  is  to  erect  prisons  for  violence  and  fraud.  But  moral  and  religious 
worth,  dignity  of  character,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  all  that  makes  man  a  blessing  to 
himself  and  society,  lies  beyond  their  province.  Virtue  is  of  the  soul,  where  laws 
cannot  penetrate.  Excellence  is  something  too  refined,  spiritual,  celestial,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  coarse  machinery  of  government.  Human  legislation  addresses  itself  to 
self-love,  and  works  by  outward  force.  Its  chief  instrument  is  punishment.  It  cannot 
touch  the  springs  of  virtuous  feelings,  of  great  and  good  deeds.  Accordingly,  rulers, 
with  all  their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not  dream  of  enjoining  by  statute,  philan- 
thropy, gratitude,  devout  sentiment,  magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue  is 
too  high  a  concern  for  government.  It  is  an  inspiration  of  God,  not  a  creature  of  law ; 
and  the  agents  whom  God  chiefly  honours  in  its  promotion,  are  those  who,  through 
experience  as  well  as  meditation,  have  risen  to  generous  conceptions  of  it,  and  who 
show  it  forth,  not  in  empty  eulogies,  but  in  the  language  of  deep  conviction,  and  in 
lives  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little  to  advance  the  chief  interest  of  human  nature  by  its 
direct  agency  ;  and  what  shall  we  say  of  its  indirect  ?  Here  we  wish  not  to  offend  ; 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  use  that  plainness  of  speech  which  becomes  Christians  and 
freemen.  We  do  fear,  then,  that  the  indirect  influence  of  government  is  on  the  whole 
adverse  to  virtue  ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  speak  of  other  countries,  or  of  different 
political  institutions  from  our  own.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  what  all  around  us  would 
echo,  that  monarchy  corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of  a  court  reeks  with  infection,  and 
taints  the  higher  classes  with  a  licentiousness  which  descends  to  their  inferiors.  We 
speak  of  government  at  home ;  and  we  ask  wise  men  to  say,  whether  it  ministers  most 
to  vice  or  virtue.  We  fear  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  political  power  is  of  corrupting 
tendency ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  public  men  are  not  the  most  effectual  teachers 
of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  incorruptible  integrity  to  the  people.  An  error  prevails 
in  relation  to  political  concerns,  which  necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  demoralizing. 
It  is  deeply  rooted,  the  growth  of  ages.  We  refer  to  the  belief,  that  public  men  are 
absolved  in  a  measure  from  the  everlasting  and  immutable  obligations  of  morality ; 
that  political  power  is  a  prize,  which  justifies  arts  and  compliances  that  would  be 
scorned  in  private  life  ;  that  management,  intrigue,  hollow  pretensions,  and  appeals  to 
base  passions,  deserve  slight  rebuke  when  employed  to  compass  political  ends.  Accord- 
ingly, the  laws  of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  have  seldom  been  applied  to  public 
as  to  private  concerns.  Even  those  individuals,  who  have  come  to  frown  indignantly 
on  the  machinations,  the  office  seeking,  and  the  sacrifices  to  popularity,  which  disgrace 
our  internal  condition,  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  crooked  or  ungenerous  policy 
towards  foreign  nations,  by  which  great  advantages  may  accrue  to  their  own  country. 
Now,  the  great  truth  on  which  the  cause  of  virtue  rests  is,  that  rectitude  is  an  eternal, 
unalterable,  and  universal  law,  binding  at  once  heaven  and  earth,  the  perfection  of 
God's  character,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  rational  creation  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  political  institutions  unsettle  this  great  conviction — in  proportion  as  they 
teach  that  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy  are  local,  partial  obligations,  claiming 
homage  from  the  weak,  but  shrinking  before  the  powerful — in  proportion  as  they  thus 
insult  the  awful  and  inviolable  majesty  of  the  Eternal  Law — in  the  same  proportion 
they  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  a  people's  virtue. 
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In  regard  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the  community,  its  intelligence,  government 
may  do  much  good  by  a  direct  influence ;  that  is,  by  instituting  schools  or  appro- 
priating revenue  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whether  it  would  do  wisely 
in  assuming  to  itself,  or  in  taking  from  individuals,  the  provision  and  care  of  higher 
literary  institutions,  is  a  question  not  easily  determined.  But  no  one  will  doubt,  that 
it  is  a  noble  function,  to  assist  and  develope  the  intellect  in  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  hard  condition  exposes  them  to  a  merely  animal  existence.  Still  the 
agency  of  government  in  regard  to  knowledge  is  necessarily  superficial  and  narrow. 
The  great  sources  of  intellectual  power  and  progress  to  a  people,  are  its  strong  and 
original  thinkers,  be  they  found  where  they  may.  Government  cannot,  and  does  not, 
extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge  ;  cannot  make  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  explore 
the  laws  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  or  establish  the  principles  of  criticism,  morals, 
and  religion.  The  energy  which  is  to  carry  forward  the  intellect  of  a  people,  belongs 
chiefly  to  private  individuals,  who  devote  themselves  to  lonely  thought,  who  worship 
truth,  who  originate  the  views  demanded  by  their  age,  who  help  us  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  established  prejudices,  who  improve  old  modes  of  education  or  invent  better. 
It  is  true  that  great  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  may,  and  often  do,  contribute  much  to 
the  growth  of  a  nation's  mind.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  their  station  obstructs 
rather  than  aids  their  usefulness.  Their  connexion  with  a  party,  and  the  habit  of 
viewing  subjects  in  reference  to  personal  aggrandizement,  too  often  obscure  the 
noblest  intellects,  and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views  and  temporary  interests, 
those,  who,  in  other  conditions,  would  have  been  the  lights  of  their  age,  and  the  pro- 
pagators of  everlasting  truth. — From  these  views  of  the  limited  influence  of  govern- 
ment on  the  most  precious  interests  of  society,  we  learn  that  political  power  is  not  the 
noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  it  will  cease  to  be  coveted  as 
the  chief  and  most  honourable  distinction  on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  interest,  over  which  government  is 
expected  chiefly  to  watch,  and  on  which  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with  power,  we 
shall  not  arrive  at  a  result  very  different  from  what  we  have  just  expressed.  We  refer 
to  property,  or  wealth.  That  the  influence  of  political  institutions  on  this  great  con- 
cern is  important,  inestimable,  we  mean  not  to  deny.  But  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, it  is  chiefly  negative.  Government  enriches  a  people  by  removing  obstructions 
to  their  powers,  by  defending  them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving  them  opportunity  to 
enrich  themselves.  Government  is  not  the  spring  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  their 
own  sagacity,  industry,  enterprise,  and  force  of  character.  To  leave  a  people  to  them- 
selves, is  generally  the  best  service  their  rulers  can  render.  Time  was,  when  sovereigns 
fixed  prices  and  wages,  regulated  industry  and  expense,  and  imagined  that  a  nation 
would  starve  and  perish,  if  it  were  not  guided  and  guarded  like  an  infant.  But  we 
have  learned,  that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians,  that  property  is  safest  under  its 
owner's  care,  and  that  generally  speaking,  even  great  enterprises  can  better  be  accom- 
plished by  the  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  than  by  the  state.  Indeed,  we  are 
met  at  every  stage  of  this  discussion  by  the  truth,  that  political  power  is  a  weak  engine 
compared  with  individual  intelligence,  virtue,  and  effort ;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious 
to  enforce  this  truth,  because,  through  an  extravagant  estimate  of  government,  men 
are  apt  to  expect  from  it  what  they  must  do  for  themselves,  and  to  throw  upon  it  the 
blame  which  belongs  to  their  own  feebleness  and  improvidence.  The  great  hope  of 
society,  is  individual  character.  Civilization  and  political  institutions  are  themselves 
sources  of  not  a  few  evils,  which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy  of  the 
private  citizen  can  avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  monstrous  inequalities 
of  property,  the  sad  contrasts  of  condition,  which  disfigure  a  large  city;  which  laws 
create  and  cannot  remove  :  which  can  only  be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a  principle 
of  moral  restraint  in  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  a  wise  beneficence  in  the  rich.  The 
great  lesson  for  men  to  learn,  is,  that  their  happiness  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  that  it  is 
to  be  wrought  ought  by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and  conscience ;  that  no  out- 
ward institutions  can  supply  the  place  of  inward  principle,  of  moral  energy,  whilst 
this  can  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  almost  every  outward  aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  estimate  of  political  institutions,  is  more  moderate 
than  the  prevalent  one,  and  that  we  regard  the  power,  for  which  ambition  has  woven 
so  many  plots  and  shed  so  much  blood,  as  destined  to  occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow 
space,  among  the  means  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  government,  which  we  hold  in  high  veneration,  which  we  account  an  unspeakable 
blessing,  and  which,  for  the  world,  we  would  not  say  a  word  to  disparage;  and  we  are 
the  more  disposed  to  speak  of  it,  because  its  relative  importance  seems  to  us  little 
understood.  We  refer  to  the  Judiciary,  a  department  worth  all  others  in  the  state. 
Whilst  politicians  expend  their  zeal  on  transient  interests,  which  perhaps  derive  their 
chief  importance  from  their  connexion  with  a  party,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Judge  to 
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apply  those  solemn  and  universal  laws  of  rectitude,  on  which  the  security,  industry, 
and  prosperity  of  the  individual  and  the  state  essentially  depend.  From  his  tribunal, 
as  from  a  sacred  oracle,  go  forth  the  responses  of  justice.  To  us  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  civil  institutions  so  interesting  and  imposing,  as  this  impartial  and 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  of  moral  legislation.  The  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country,  where  the  Judge,  without  a  guard,  without  a  soldier,  without 
pomp,  decides  upon  the  dearest  interests  of  the  citizen,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  for  the  execution  of  his  decrees,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
encouraging  aspect,  under  which  our  government  can  be  viewed.  We  repeat  it,  there 
is  nothing  in  public  affairs  so  venerable  as  the  voice  of  Justice,  speaking  through  her 
delegated  ministers,  reaching  and  subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  setting  a 
defence  around  the  splendid  mansion  of  wealth  and  the  lowly  hut  of  poverty,  repress- 
ing wrong,  vindicating  innocence,  humbling  the  oppressor,  and  publishing  the  rights 
of  human  nature  to  every  human  being.  We  confess,  that  we  often  turn  with  pain 
and  humiliation  from  the  hall  of  Congress  where  we  see  the  legislator  forgetting  the 
majesty  of  his  function,  forgetting  his  relation  to  a  vast  and  growing  community,  and 
sacrificing  to  his  party  or  to  himself  the  public  weal ;  and  it  comforts  us  to  turn  to  the 
court  of  justice,  where  the  dispenser  of  the  laws,  shutting  his  ear  against  all  solicita- 
tions of  friendship  or  interest,  dissolving  for  a  time  every  private  tie,  forgetting  public 
opinion,  and  withstanding  public  feeling,  asks  only  what  is  RIGHT.  To  our  courts,  the 
resorts  and  refuge  of  weakness  and  innocence,  \ve  look  with  hope  and  joy.  Webcast, 
with  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of  corruption  has  as  yet  tainted  their  pure  air. 
To  this  department  of  government,  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance.  Over 
this,  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously.  Every  encroachment  on  its  independence  we 
should  resent,  and  repel,  as  the  chief  wrong  our  country  can  sustain.  Wo,  wo  to  the 
impious  hand,  which  would  shake  this  most  sacred  and  precious  column  of  the  social 
edifice. 

In  the  remarks  which,  we  have  now  submitted  to  onr  readers,  we  have  treated  of 
great  topics,  if  not  worthily,  yet,  we  trust,  with  a  pure  purpose.  We  have  aimed  to 
expose  the  passion  for  dominion,  the  desire  of  ruling  mankind.  We  have  laboured 
to  show  the  superiority  of  moral  power  and  influence  to  that  sway  which  has  for  ages 
been  seized  with  eager  and  bloody  hands.  We  have  laboured  to  hold  up  to  unmea- 
sured reprobation,  him  who  would  establish  an  empire  of  brute  force  over  rational 
beings.  We  have  laboured  to  hold  forth,  as  the  enemy  of  his  race,  the  man.  who,  in 
any  way,  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and  subject  other  wills  to  his  own.  In  a  word, 
we  have  desired  to  awaken  others  and  ourselves,  to  a  just  self-reverence,  to  the  free 
use  and  expansion  of  our  highest  powers,  and  especially  to  that  moral  force,  that  energy 
of  holy,  virtuous  purpose,  without  which  we  are  slaves  amidst  the  freest  institutions. 
Better  gifts  than  these  we  cannot  supplicate  from  God ;  nor  can  we  consecrate  our 
lives  to  nobler  acquisitions. 
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WE  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty,  in  introducing  and  recommending  to  our  readers 
the  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  An  attractive  and  quickening  work 
on  practical  religion  we  regard  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our  literature.  Indeed  any- 
thing written  with  power  on  Christian  morals  and  theology  is  most  welcome.  It  is 
too  true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that  religious  books  are  pre-eminently  dull.  If  we  wished 
to  impoverish  a  man's  intellect,  we  could  devise  few  means  more  effectual,  than  to 
confine  him  to  what  is  called  a  course  of  theological  reading.  The  very  subject,  to 
which,  above  all  others,  the  writer  should  bring  his  whole  strength  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  allies  itself  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to  which  reason,  imagination,  taste, 
and  genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest  efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most  weakly, 
tamely,  and  with  least  attraction.  Of  course  there  are  splendid  exceptions,  but  we 
speak  of  the  immense  majority  of  theological  books.  It  is  wonderful  how  men  can 
think  and  write  upon  religion  to  so  little  effect.  That  a  theme  so  vast,  so  sublime  as 
Christianity,  embracing  God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven,  time  and  eternity,  connected 
intimately  with  all  human  history,  deriving  lights  from  all  human  experience,  admitting 
application  to  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  proposing  as  its  great  end  the  everlasting 
progress  of  the  soul — that  such  a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monotonously  as  to  be 
proverbially  dull,  that  its  professed  explorers  should  be  able  to  plant  their  footsteps  so 
exactly  in  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  that  the  boundlessness  of  the  field  should  so 
seldom  tempt  an  adventurous  spirit  from  the  beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and  might  seem 
a  miracle  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  vassalage  which  has  broken  down  the  mind 
in  the  department  of  religion.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  write  on  this  topic  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  sublime  ;  but  they  make  its  sublimity  cold  and  barren,  like  that 
of  mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting  snows.  We  write  this,  not  in  severity,  but 
in  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  we  despair  of  any  great  progress  of  the  human  character  or  of 
society,  until  the  energies  of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  they  seldom  have  been,  on 
those  most  important  subjects  and  interests  of  the  human  mind,  morals,  and  religion. 
As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  religious  literature,  and  of  the  general  barren- 
ness of  the  intellect  when  employed  in  this  field,  we  may  refer  to  the  small  amount  of 
original  and  productive  thought  in  the  English  church  since  the  days  of  Barrow  and 
Taylor.  Could  our  voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask  impartial  and  gifted 
men,  more  familiar  with  their  country's  history  than  ourselves,  to  solve  the  problem, 
how  a  Protestant  Establishment,  so  munificently  endowed  with  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, should  have  done  so  little,  in  so  long  a  period,  for  Christianity,  should  have 
produced  so  few  books  to  interest  the  higher  order  of  minds.  Let  not  these  remarks 
be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  were  wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  church,  which, 
with  all  its  defects,  has  been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  piety  and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wilson,  Berkeley,  and  Heber,  and  in 
which  have  sprung  up  so  many  institutions,  consecrated  to  humanity,  and  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to  deny  it  the  honour  of  having  fostered 
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talent  in  various  forms  and  directions.  Among  the  English  clergy  we  find  profound 
and  elegant  scholars ;  we  find  the  names  of  those  giants  in  ancient  learning,  Bentley 
and  Parr,  and  a  crowd  of  proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom  Hurd  and  Jortin  are 
honourable  representatives.  We  speak  only  of  the  deficiency  of  their  contributions  to 
moral  and  religious  science.  With  the  exception  of  Clarke  and  Butler,  we  could  not 
easily  name  any  of  the  Establishment,  since  the  time  above  specified,  who  have 
decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  intellect.  The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a  great 
name,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worthy  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  master-spirits  of  the  human  race.  In  regard  to  commentators,  whose  func- 
tion, as  commonly  executed,  holds  a  second  rank  in  theology,  the  English  church, 
since  the  time  of  Hammond,  has  produced  none  of  much  value,  except  Bishop  Pearce. 
We  presume  that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  heretical  Locke,  who  carried  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  the  same  force  of  thought,  as  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind;  or  to  Whitby,  whose  strenuous  Arminianism,  as  Orthodoxy  would  reproach - 
ingly  say,  tapered  off  into  that  most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity,  Unitarianism. 
We  have  not  yet  named  two  of  the  most  illustrious  intellectual  chiefs  of  the  church, 
Warburton  and  Horsley.  Their  great  powers  we  most  readily  own;  but  Warburtou 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his  mind,  and  has  left  no  impression  of 
himself  on  later  times ;  whilst  Horsley,  though  he  has  given  us  striking,  if  not  judicious, 
sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigour,  cannot  be  said  to  have  communicated,  in  any 
respect,  a  new  impulse  to  thought,  and  in  Biblical  criticism,  to  which  he  was  zealously 
devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last  authorities  on  which  a  sound  mind  would  lean.  To 
Bishops  Lowth  and  Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  obligations;  and  we 
question  whether  the  latter  has  even  yet  received  his  due  praise.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, though  we  have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Seeker,  and  Porteus.  They  are  all 
worthy  of  remembrance,  especially  Seeker,  the  clear  and  wise  expounder  of  Christian 
ethics ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  which  they  received.  It  may  be 
thought,  that  we  have  not  been  just  to  the  Establishment,  in  passing  over  Paley.  He 
has  our  sincere  admiration.  On  one  great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been  worthily 
treated  by  many  of  the  clergy,  we  mean  that  of  Christian  evidence,  he  has  shed  new 
light.  By  felicity  of  arrangement  and  illustration,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to 
old  arguments,  whilst  he  has  strengthened  his  cause  by  important  original  proofs.  His 
Horce  Paulina  is  one  of  the  few  books  destined  to  live.  Paley  saw  what  he  did  see, 
through  an  atmosphere  of  light.  He  seized  on  the  strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an 
intuitive  sagacity,  and  has  given  his  clear,  bright  thoughts,  in  a  style  which  has  made 
them  the  property  of  his  readers  almost  as  perfectly  as  they  were  his  own.  In  what 
then  did  he  fail  ?  We  have  said,  that  he  was  characterised  by  the  distinctness  of  his 
vision.  He  was  not,  we  think,  equally  remarkable  for  its  extent.  He  was  popular, 
rather  than  philosophical.  He  was  deficient  in  that  intellectual  thirst,  which  is  a  chief 
element  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  He  had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound  the  depths 
of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend  to  wide  and  all-reconciling  views  of  the  works  and 
ways  of  God.  Moral  philosophy  he  carried  backward,  nor  had  he  higher  claims  in 
religious,  than  in  ethical  science.  His  sermons  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  indeed 
for  their  power  over  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and  strong  expositions  of  duty,  and 
their  awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  observing,  that  in  the  noblest  branch  of  history,  we  mean 
Christian  or  ecclesiastical  history,  the  English  church  has  not  furnished  a  single  distin- 
guished name.  We  have  one  mournful  and  decisive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The 
vast  majority  of  English  readers  learn  what  they  know  of  the  progress  and  fortunes  of 
their  religion,  from  its  foe  and  insulter,  from  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of  unbelief.  The 
history  of  Christianity,  the  most  important  and  sublime  theme  in  this  province  of 
literature,  has  as  yet  found  no  writer  to  do  it  justice,  none  to  be  compared  with  the 
great  names  in  civil  history.  The  mightiest  revolution  in  the  records  of  our  race 
remains  to  be  worthily  told.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  true  character,  style, 
and  extent  of  the  work  which  is  needed,  are  as  yet  comprehended.  That  the  same 
rigorous  impartiality,  the  same  spirit  of  philosophical  research  into  causes  and  effects, 
is  to  be  carried  into  religious  as  into  civil  history,  is  imperfectly  understood.  The 
records  of  particular  sects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhausting  this  great  subject,  are 
perhaps  subordinate  parts.  We  want  to  know  the  great  conflict  between  Christianity 
and  Heathenism,  and  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  systems  on  one  another.  We 
want  to  know  the  influences  of  Christianity  on  society,  politics,  manners,  philosophy, 
and  literature,  and  the  modifications  which  it  has  received  in  return  from  all  these 
mighty  agents.  We  know  not  where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field  for  its  graphic 
powers,  than  in  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Christianity ;  nor  can  it  find  in  its  whole  range 
over  the  past,  a  subject  so  fitted,  as  the  spread  and  fortunes  of  this  religion,  to  its  great 
end,  which  is,  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us  deep 
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into  the  human  soul.  When  is  this  greatest  and  most  lamentable  chasm  in  our  literature 
to  be  supplied  ? 

We  have  cited  the  English  church  as  a  proof  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  intellect 
in  religion,  and  of  the  barrenness  of  theological  literature.  Had  we  time,  we  might 
find  corroborations  in  other  sects.  In  truth,  a  paralysing  influence  has  been  working 
mightily  for  ages  in  the  Christian  world,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  its  results. 
Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the  mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  condition  of 
growth  and  power.  A  fettered  limb  moves  slowly  and  operates  feebly.  The  spirit 
pines  away  in  a  prison ;  and  yet  to  rear  prison-walls  round  the  mind  has  been  the 
chief  toil  of  ages.  The  mischiefs  of  this  intellectual  bondage,  are  as  yet,  we  conceive, 
but  imperfectly  known,  and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence.  If,  as  we 
believe,  progress  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  soul  and  the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then 
no  wrong  can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous,  as  to  bind  it  down  everlastingly  to  a  fixed, 
unvarying  creed,  especially  if  this  creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness,  crime,  and 
political  and  religious  strife.  This  tyranny  is  pre-eminently  treason  against  human 
nature.  If  growth  be  the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the  mind,  then  the  very  truth 
which  was  suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made  the  limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive 
evil ;  just  as  the  garment  in  which  childhood  sports  with  ease  and  joy,  would  irritate 
and  deform  the  enlarging  frame.  God,  having  framed  the  soul  for  expansion,  has 
placed  it  in  the  midst  of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive  fresh  impulses  and  impres- 
sions without  end  ;  and  man,  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  would  sever  it  from 
this  sublime  connexion,  and  would  shape  it  after  his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views. 
The  effects  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
cut  off  from  free  communication  with  nature,  with  revelation,  with  God,  with  itself, 
loses  its  life,  just  as  the  body  droops,  when  debarred  from  the  fresh  air  and  the  cheering 
light  of  heaven.  Its  vision  is  contracted,  its  energies  blighted,  its  movement  con- 
strained. It  finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  perfect,  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  self- 
formed. — Let  us  not  be  misapprehended.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  mind  needs 
the  aid  of  human  instruction,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  but  this  it  needs  as  a 
material  to  act  upon,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be  mechanically  learned.  The  great  aim 
of  instruction  should  be  to  give  the  mind  the  consciousness  and  free  use  of  its  own 
powers.  The  less  of  instruction  the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  engender  a  slavish 
dependence  and  an  inert  faith.  The  soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions  to  itself. 
They  come  to  it  from  glimpses  of  its  own  nature  which  it  cannot  trace  to  human 
teaching,  from  the  whispers  of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and  aspirations  of  its  own 
unfolding  and  unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct  dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from 
the  sudden  brightening  of  old  truths,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty  revo- 
lution within.  Against  these  inspirations,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  belong  to 
the  individual,  and  which  are  perpetually  bursting  the  limits  of  received  ideas,  the 
spirit  of  religious  tyranny  wages  its  chief  and  most  unrelenting  war.  It  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  a  mind,  in  which  these  diviner  motions  manifest  themselves  in  power. 
That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in  checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very 
mournful  reflections  forced  on  us  by  human  history.  We  have  here  one  great  cause 
of  the  sterility  of  theological  literature.  Religion,  by  being  imposed  as  a  yoke,  has 
subdued  the  faculties,  which  it  was  meant  to  quicken ;  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of 
remark,  like  all  other  yokes,  it  has  often  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought 
compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licentiousness,  and  disgraced  the  holy  name  of 
freedom,  by  attaching  it  to  impiety  and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from  our  author.  We  return  to  him  with  pleasure. 
We  welcome,  as  we  have  said,  a  book  from  Fenelon ;  and  we  do  so,  because,  if  not  a 
profound,  he  was  an  original  thinker,  and  because,  though  a  Catholic,  he  was  essen- 
tially free.  He  wrote  from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom  has  a  purer  mind  tabernacled 
in  flesh.  He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible  church ;  but  he  listened  habitually 
to  the  voice  of  God  within  him,  and  speaks  of  this  in  language  so  strong,  as  to  have 
given  the  Quakers  some  plea  for  ranking  him  among  themselves.  So  little  did  he 
confine  himself  to  established  notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censures  of  his 
church,  and,  like  some  other  Christians  whom  we  could  name,  has  even  been  charged 
with  a  refined  Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm  of  coming  fresh  from  the  soul. 
He  wrote  from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he  often  speaks  a  language  which  must 
seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of  the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
reality.  That  he  has  excesses  we  mean  not  to  deny ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind  which 
we  regard  with  more  than  indulgence,  almost  with  admiration.  Common  fanaticism 
we  cannot  away  with ;  for  it  is  essentially  vulgar,  the  working  of  animal  passions, 
sometimes  of  sexual  love,  and  oftener  of  earthly  ambition.  But  when  a  pure  mind 
errs,  by  aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness  and  purity  not  granted  to  our  present  infant 
state,  we  almost  reverence  its  errors ;  and  still  more,  we  recognise  in  them  an  essential 
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truth.  They  only  anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily  the  good  for  which  man  was  made. 
They  are  the  misapprehensions  of  the  inspired  prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own 
day,  what  he  was  appointed  to  promise  to  remoter  ages. 

Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially  into  the  lurkings  of  self-love. 
He  looked  with  a  piercing  eye  through  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he  knew  sin,  not,  as  most 
men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its  power,  so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  virtue.  Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  refined  perceptions  and  intense  love 
of  moral  beauty.  The  light,  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  dark  corners  of  the 
human  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt,  was  that  of  celestial 
goodness.  Hence,  though  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is  the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone 
of  asperity  escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human  error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to  our  race,  at  the 
very  moment  of  revealing  its  corruptions. 

That  Fenelon's  views  of  human  nature  were  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn  from  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings ;  and  at  this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early  thrown  into 
the  very  court,  from  which  Rochefoucauld  drew  his  celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the 
spot,  above  all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  distinguished  and  disgraced  by  selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy,  and  intrigue.  When  we  think  of  Fenelon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV., 
it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent  on  a  divine  commission  into  the  abodes  of  the  lost ;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  in  that  atmosphere  he  composed  his  Telemachus,  we  doubt 
whether  the  records  of  the  world  furnish  stronger  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine 
virtue,  to  turn  temptation  into  glory  and  strength,  and  to  make  even  crowned  and 
prosperous  vice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exaltation. — Another  cause  of  Fenelon's  unjust 
views  of  human  life,  may  be  found,  we  think,  in  his  profession.  All  professions  tend 
to  narrow  and  obscure  the  intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a  priest.  We  know 
not  indeed  a  nobler  or  more  useful  function  than  that  of  the  Christian  minister ;  but 
superstitious  notions  and  an  imagined  sanctity,  have  severed  him  more  or  less  from  his 
race,  especially  in  a  church  which  dooms  him  to  celibacy,  and  from  this  unnatural, 
insulated  position,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  judge  justly  of  his  kind. — We  think  too, 
that  Fenelon  was  led  astray  by  a  very  common  error  of  exalted  minds.  He  applied 
too  rigorous  and  unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude.  He  leaned  to  the  error  of 
expecting  the  strength  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the  harvest  in  seed-time.  On  this 
subject,  above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should  speak  cautiously.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  lenity  towards  human  deficiencies  full  of  danger ;  but  there  is,  too,  a  severity 
far  more  common,  and  perhaps  more  ruinous.  Human  nature,  as  ordinarily  exhibited, 
merits  rebuke ;  but  whoever  considers  the  sore  trials,  the  thick  darkness,  the  impetuous 
will,  the  strong  passions,  under  which  man  commences  his  moral  probation,  will  temper 
rebuke  with  pity  and  hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  perhaps  the  rarest  and  sublimest 
attainment  of  the  intellect,  which  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent  and  unbend- 
ing ;  which  makes  merciful  and  equitable  allowance  for  the  innocent  infirmities,  the 
necessary  errors,  the  obstructions  and  temptations  of  human  beings,  and  at  the  same 
time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue,  strengthens  the  sense  of  accountableness,  binds  on 
us  self-denial,  and  points  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing  importunity,  to  moral  perfec- 
tion as  the  great  aim  and  only  happiness  of  the  human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that 
Fenelon  was  a  stranger  to  this  broad,  comprehensive  wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name  it 
as  his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  the  book  under  consideration,  because  it  came  from 
so  pure  and  gifted  a  mind.  We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less  for  coming 
from  a  Catholic.  Perhaps  we  prize  it  the  more ;  for  we  wish  that  Protestantism  may 
grow  wiser  and  more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better  teacher  of  these  lessons  than 
the  character  of  Fenelon.  Such  a  man  is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our 
charity,  the  whole  body  to  which  he  belonged.  His  virtue  is  broad  enough  to  shield 
his  whole  church  from  that  unmeasured,  undistinguishing  reprobation,  with  which 
Protestant  zeal  has  too  often  assailed  it.  Whoever  remembers,  that  the  Catholic- 
communion  numbers  in  its  ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  probably 
more  than  all  other  Christian  churches  together,  must  shudder  at  the  sentence  of  pro- 
scription, which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on  this  immense  portion  of  human  beings. 
It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were  done  to  this  ancient  and  wide-spread  community. 
The  Catholic  church  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  this  is  proof  enough  of  its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation.  Who,  that  hears 
the  tone  of  contempt,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  named,  would  suspect  that  Charle- 
magne, Alfred,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Des  Cartes,  were 
Catholics  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms,  on  the  throne  and  in  the 
pulpit,  were  worn  by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times,  has  not  the  metro- 
polis of  New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic 
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bishop  ?  Who,  among  our  religious  teachers,  would  solicit  a  comparison  between 
himself  and  the  devoted  Cheverus  ?  This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have 
now  raised  him  to  high  dignities  in  church  and  state,  who  now  wears  in  his  own 
country  the  joint  honours  of  an  archbishop  and  a  peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  devot- 
ing his  days  and  nights,  and  his  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a  poor  and  uneducated 
congregation.  We  saw  him  declining,  in  a  great  degree,  the  society  of  the  cultivated 
and  refined,  that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the  ignorant  and  friendless  ;  leaving  the 
circles  of  polished  life,  which  he  would  have  graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels  ;  bearing, 
with  a  father's  sympathy,  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family; 
charging  himself  alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns ;  and  never  dis- 
covering, by  the  faintest  indication,  that  he  felt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seem- 
ingly humble  office.  This  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  was  seen  in  our 
streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of  summer,  and  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if 
armed  against  the  elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He  has  left  us,,  but  not  to  be 
forgotten.  He  enjoys  among  us  what  to  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His 
name  is  cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world  are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with 
blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sorrow 
and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our  hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  religion  to  form  good  and  great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  be  perverted.  None  will  suspect  us  of  Catholic 
partialities.  Of  all  Protestants,  we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the  Romish  church. 
We  go  farther  than  our  brethren,  in  rejecting  her  mysteries,  those  monuments  of 
human  weakness ;  and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we  repel  them  with  an  indig- 
nation not  to  be  understood  by  sects,  which,  calling  themselves  Protestant,  renounce 
in  words,  but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immunity  from  error,  a  Popish  control  over 
the  faith  of  their  brethren.  To  us,  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Popery  is  as  detestable  as 
oriental  despotism.  When  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  Papal  Rome,  we  see  her, 
in  the  days  of  her  power,  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorged  with  rapine,  drunk 
with  luxury  and  crime.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it  righteous  to  involve  a  whole  church 
in  guilt,  which,  after  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that 
Protestantism  too  has  blood  on  her  robes  ?  Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that  Time,  the 
greatest  of  reformers,  has  exerted  his  silent,  purifying  power  on  the  Catholic  as  well 
as  on  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Christianity,  even 
under  Papal  corruptions,  puts  forth  a  divine  power  ?  that  men  cannot  wholly  spoil  it 
of  its  celestial  efficacy  ?  that,  even  under  its  most  disastrous  eclipse,  it  still  sheds 
beams  to  guide  the  soul  to  heaven  ?  that  there  exists  in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to 
conscience,  a  power  to  neutralise  error,  and  to  select  and  incorporate  with  itself  what 
is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  most  incongruous  system  !  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on 
the  fact,  that  among  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  church  have  arisen  up  illustrious  imita- 
tors of  that  magnanimous  Apostle,  before  whom  Felix  trembled ;  men,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  nobles  and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God  alone,  have  challenged  for  his  law 
uncompromising  homage,  and  rebuked  in  virtue's  own  undaunted  tone  triumphant 
guilt  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that  from  the  bosom  of  this  corrupt  church, 
have  gone  forth  missionaries  to  the  east  and  the  west,  whose  toils  and  martyrdom  will 
not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with  what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestant  self-sacrifice  ? 
We  repeat  it,  not  boastingly,  but  from  deep  conviction,  that  we  are  exceeded  by  no 
sect  in  earnestness  of  desire  for  the  subversion  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  Catholic 
church,  of  its  false  doctrines,  and  of  its  childish  ceremonies  so  often  substituted  for 
inward  virtue.  We  believe  that  these  have  wrought,  and  still  work  great  evil.  Still 
we  see  and  delight  to  see,  among  those  who  adhere  to  them,  the  best  attributes  of  men 
and  Christians.  Still  we  are  accustomed  to  refresh  our  piety  by  books  which  Catho- 
lics have  written.  Still  we  find  one  of  our  highest  gratifications  in  those  works  of  art, 
in  which  Catholic  genius  has  embodied  its  sublime  and  touching  conceptions  of  the 
form  and  countenance  of  Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his  miracles  and  cross, 
companions  of  his  apostles,  and  admirers,  with  a  tender  reverence,  of  the  meek,  celes- 
tial beauty  of  his  sainted  mother.  With  these  impressions,  and  this  experience,  we 
cannot  but  lift  up  our  voices  against  Protestant  as  well  as  Papal  intolerance.  We 
would  purify  Protestantism  from  the  worst  stain  and  crime  of  Rome,  her  cruel  bigotry, 
her  nefarious  spirit  of  exclusion. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  enlarge  on  the  character  of  Fenelon,  had  we  not  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  another  and  still  more  important  object  in  this  review.  But,  in 
truth,  this  grateful  duty  has  been  so  faithfully  performed  in  the  Memoir  added  to  the 
Selections,  that  our  readers  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  declining  it.  This 
sketch  of  Fenelon  overflows  with  fervent  yet  discriminating  admiration,  and  gives 
utterance  to  affectionate  reverence,  with  a  calmness  which  wins  our  confidence.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  extracts  where  the  whole  is  so  interesting.  But  as  some  of  our 
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readers  may  know  Fenelon  only  by  name,  and  as  we  wish  all  to  know  and  love  him, 
we  insert  a  few  passages. 

"  Fenelon,  by  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  conditions,  by  associating  with  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  sorrowful,  by  assisting  the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildness,  of 
energy,  and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts  itself  to  every  character,  and  to  every  situa- 
tion, acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  physical  ills  which  afflict  human  nature. 
It  was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate  communication  with  all  classes  of  society,  that 
he  obtained  the  melancholy  conviction  of  the  miseries  which  distress  the  greater  part 
of  mankind ;  and  to  the  profound  impression  of  this  truth  through  his  whole  life,  we 
must  ascribe  that  tender  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate,  which  he  manifests  in  all 
his  writings,  and  which  he  displayed  still  more  powerfully  in  all  his  actions." 

P.  263,  264. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would  often  join  the  peasants,  sit  down  with  them 
on  the  grass,  talk  with  them,  and  console  them.  Revisited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  their  humble  meals.  By  such  kind- 
ness and  familiarity,  he  won  their  affections,  and  gained  access  to  their  minds.  As 
they  loved  him  as  a  father  and  friend,  they  delighted  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  and 
to  submit  to  his  guidance.  Long  after  his  death,  the  old  people  who  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions,  spoke  of  him  with  the  most  tender  reverence. 
'  There,'  they  would  say,  '  is  the  chair  on  which  our  good  Archbishop  used  to  sit  in 
the  midst  of  us ;  we  shall  see  him  no  more,'  and  then  their  tears  would  flow. 

"  The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  experienced  the  cruel 
ravages  of  retreating  and  conquering  armies.  But  an  extraordinary  respect  was  paid 
to  Fenelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.  The  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch, 
rivalled  the  inhabitants  of  Cambrai  in  their  veneration  for  the  Archbishop.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  religion  and  sect,  all  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  that  divided  the  nations, 
seemed  to  disappear  in  the  presence  of  Fenelon.  Military  escorts  were  offered  him, 
for  his  personal  security,  but  these  he  declined,  and  traversed  the  countries  desolated 
by  war,  to  visit  his  flock,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  God.  In  these  visits,  his  way 
was  marked  by  alms  and  benefactions.  While  he  was  among  them,  the  people  seemed 
to  enjoy  peace  in  the  midst  of  war. 

"  He  brought  together  into  his  palace,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom 
the  war  had  driven  from  their  homes,  and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his  own 
table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  nothing,  he  asked  him  the  reason 
of  his  abstinence?  Alas !  my  lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  '  in  making  my  escape  from 
my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to  bring  off  my  cow,  which  was  the  support  of  my  family. 
The  enemy  will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  so  good.'  Fenelon, 
availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set  out  accompanied  by 
a  single  servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peasant. 

" '  This,'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  '  is  perhaps  the  finest  act  of  Fenelon's  life.1  He 
adds,  '  Alas  !  for  the  man  who  reads  it  without  being  affected.'  Another  anecdote, 
showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  man,  whose 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for  saying,  '  I  should  have 
profited  but  little  by  my  books,  if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  bear  the  loss  of 
them.'  The  remark  of  Fenelon,  who  lost  his  in  a  similar  way,  is  still  more  simple 
and  touching.  '  I  would  much  rather  they  were  burned,  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
peasant.' 

"  The  virtues  of  Fenelon  give  his  history  the  air  of  romance ;  bxit  his  name  will 
never  die.  Transports  of  joy  were  heard  at  Cambrai  when  his  ashes  were  discovered, 
which,  it  was  thought,  had  been  scattered  by  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution ;  and  to 
this  moment  the  Flemings  call  him  '  The  Good  Archbishop.'  "  P.  274,  275. 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching  strain  : — 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fenelon,  we  realise  the  truth  of  what  we  all 
acknowledge,  though  few  feel,  that  the  good  man  never  dies ;  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  our  eloquent  divines,  '  death  was  but  a  circumstance  in  his  being.'  We 
may  say,  as  we  read  his  writings,  that  we  are  conscious  of  his  immortality ;  he  is  with 
us ;  his  spirit  is  around  us ;  it  enters  into  and  takes  possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at 
this  time,  as  he  was  when  living  in  his  diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  the  gentle  guide  of  the  wanderer ;  he  still 
says  to  all.  in  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  '  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where  the  names  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bossuet  have  never  entered,  except  as  connected  with  Fenelon's,  where  not  a  word  of 
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his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his  spirit  has  entered  as  a  minister  of  love  and 
wisdom,  and  a  well-worn  translation  of  his  Reflections,  with  a  short  Memoir  of  his 
life,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  God.  What  has  thus  immortalised  Fenelon  ? 
For  what  is  he  thus  cherished  in  our  hearts  ?  Is  it  his  learning  ?  his  celebrity  ?  his 
eloquence  ?  No.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, that  is  poured  forth  from  all  his  writings ;  of  that  love  that  conquers  self,  that 
binds  us  to  our  neighbour,  that  raises  us  to  God.  This  is  Fenelon's  power,  it  is  this 
that  touches  our  souls.  We  feel  that  he  has  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  that 
sublime  passage  in  St.  John,  and  made  it  the  motto  of  his  life.  '  Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another  •,  for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  love.'  " 

P.  282, 283. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  readers  for  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  holding  communion  with  the  mind  of  Fenelon.  Her  selections 
are  judicious,  and  she  has  caught  much  of  that  simplicity  which  is  the  charm  of 
Fenelon's  style.  A  want  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts  may  sometimes  be  observed ; 
and  this,  we  suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  author,  whose  writings  seem  to 
be  natural  breathings  of  the  soul,  rather  than  elaborate  works  of  art ;  but  still  more  to 
the  translator,  whose  delicate  task  of  selecting  only  what  would  suit  and  edify  the 
Protestant  mind,  must  have  compelled  her  to  make  omissions  and  sudden  transitions, 
not  very  favourable  to  order  and  connexion. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object.  We  propose  to  examine  the  most  distin- 
guishing views,  or  system  of  Fenelon.  We  say,  his  "  system,"  for  though  he  seems 
to  write  from  immediate  impulse,  his  works  possess  that  unity  which  belongs  to  the 
productions  of  all  superior  minds.  However  he  may  appear  to  give  his  thoughts 
without  elaboration  or  method,  yet  one  spirit  pervades  them.  We  hear  everywhere 
the  same  mild  and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  ourselves  always  in  the  presence  of  the 
same  strongly  marked  mind.  What  then  were  Fenelon's  most  characteristic  views  ? 
— It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  our  principal  aim  in  this  inquiry,  is,  to  secure 
our  readers  against  what  we  deem  exceptionable  in  his  system.  We  believe,  as  we 
have  said,  that  he  is  not  free  from  excess.  He  is  sometimes  unguarded,  sometimes 
extravagant.  He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from  their  own 
deeply  excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with  deductions  and  explanations, 
and  to  furnish  these  is  our  present  aim.  We  fear  that  the  very  excellences  of  Fenelon 
may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration  prepares  the  mind  for  belief;  and  the  moral  and 
religious  sensibility  of  the  reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions,  which,  whilst 
they  leave  his  purity  unstained,  may  engender  causeless  solicitudes,  and  repress  a  just 
and  cheerful  interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  labours  of  life. 

What  then  are  Fenelon's  characteristic  views  ?  We  begin  with  his  views  of  God, 
which  very  much  determine  and  colour  a  religious  system ;  and  these  are  simple  and 
affecting.  He  seems  to  regard  God  but  in  one  light,  to  think  of  him  but  in  one 
character.  God  always  comes  to  him  as  the  father,  as  the  pitying  and  purifying  friend, 
of  the  soul.  This  spiritual  relation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is,  in  the  book  before  us, 
his  all-comprehending,  all-absorbing  attribute.  Our  author  constantly  sets  before  us 
God  as  dwelling  in  the  human  mind,  and  dwelling  there,  to  reprove  its  guilt,  to  speak 
to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  kindle  a  celestial  ray  in  its  darkness,  to  distil  upon  it  his 
grace,  to  call  forth  its  love  towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it  by  a  gentle,  rational  sway, 
to  chosen,  cheerful,  entire  subjection  to  his  pure  and  righteous  will.  Fenelon  had 
fully  received  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  He  believed  in  him  as  the  Universal 
Father,  as  loving  every  soul,  loving  the  guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it  to  reclaim  it 
to  himself.  This  interest  of  the  Creator  in  the  lost  and  darkened  mind,  is  the  thought 
which  predominates  in  the  writings  of  this  excellent  man.  God's  care  of  the  outward 
world,  of  men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concerns  of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter 
his  mind.  It  is  of  God,  present  to  the  soul,  as  a  reprover,  enlightener,  purifier,  and 
guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  to  speak,  and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction 
and  tenderness,  to  which,  one  would  think,  every  reader  must  respond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  view  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  writings  which 
we  are  examining.  He  is  a  spiritual  father,  seeking  the  perfection  of  every  soul  which 
he  has  made. — Another  great  question,  carrying  us  still  more  deeply  into  Fenelon's 
mind,  now  presents  itself.  In  what  did  he  suppose  this  perfection  of  the  human 
soul  to  consist?  His  views  on  this  subject  maybe  expressed  in  two  words,  self- 
crucifixion  and  love  to  God.  Through  these  human  perfection  is  to  be  sought.  In 
these,  and  especially  in  the  last,  it  consists.  According  to  Fenelon,  we  are  placed 
between  two  mighty  attractions,  self  and  God ;  and  the  only  important  question  for 
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every  human  being,  is,  to  which  of  these  hostile  powers  he  will  determine  or  surrender 
his  mind  ?  His  phraseology  on  this  subject  is  various,  and  indeed  his  writings  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  expansions  of  this  single  view.  He  lays  open  the  perpetual  collisions 
between  the  principle  of  selfishness  and  the  principle  of  religious  love,  and  calls  us 
with  his  whole  strength  of  persuasion,  to  sacrifice  the  first,  to  cherish  and  enthrone  the 
last.  This  is  his  great  aim.  This  he  urges  in  a  diversity  of  form,  some  of  which  may 
be  repeated,  as  helps  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine.  Thus  he  calls  us  "  to 
die  to  ourselves  and  to  live  to  God ;" — "  to  renounce  our  own  wills  and  to  choose  the 
will  of  God  as  our  only  rule ;" — "  to  renounce  our  own  glory  and  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God ;" — "  to  distrust  ourselves  and  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  God ;" — "  to  forget  our- 
selves and  to  give  our  thoughts  to  God;" — "  to  renounce  ease  and  to  labour  for  God  ;" 
— "to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  to  suffer  for  God;" — "to  silence  our  own  passions  and 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God;" — "to  crucify  self-love  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  love 
of  God ;" — "  to  surrender  our  plans  and  to  leave  all  things  to  God."  These  passages 
give  us  Fenelon's  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he  teaches,  is  the  great  barrier  between 
the  soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self  is  to  vanish  more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  desires, 
hopes,  trust,  and  complacency,  and  God  to  become  all  in  all.  Our  own  interests, 
pleasures,  plans,  advancement,  all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and  unreserved 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon,  and  it  is  essentially  just.  Self-crucifixion  or  self- 
sacrifice,  and  love  to  God  including  love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  elements  of 
moral  perfection.  The  pure  and  noble  mind  of  Fenelou  recognised  as  by  instinct,  and 
separated  from  all  inferior  adjuncts,  these  essential  constituents  or  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which  he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and 
silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  the  life,  with  a 
delicacy,  power,  and  truth,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Still  we  think  that  Fenelon's  exposition  of  his  views  is  open  to  objection.  We  think 
that  his  phraseology,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  simplicity,  is  often  obscure ;  that 
he  has  not  set  the  due  bounds  to  his  doctrines;  and  especially  that  refined  minds, 
thirsting  for  perfection,  may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Our 
objections  we  will  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self-crucifixion  and  love  to  God  are,  in  Fenelon's  system,  the 
two  chief  constituents  or  elements  of  virtue  and  perfection.  To  these  we  will  give 
separate  attention,  although  in  truth  they  often  coalesce,  and  always  imply  one  another. 
We  begin  with  self-crucifixion,  or  what  is  often  called  self-sacrifice,  and  on  this  we 
chiefly  differ  from  the  expositions  of  our  author.  Perhaps  the  word  self  occurs  more 
frequently  than  any  other  in  Fenelon's  writings,  and  he  is  particularly  inclined  to 
place  it  in  contrast  with  and  in  opposition  to  God.  According  to  his  common  teaching, 
God  and  self  are  hostile  influences,  having  nothing  in  common;  the  one,  the  concen- 
tration of  all  evil,  the  other  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  principle  and  the  seat  of  all  guilt 
and  misery.  He  is  never  weary  of  pouring  reproach  on  self,  and,  generally  speaking, 
sets  no  limits  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  painful  death.  Now  language  like  this  has 
led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of  regarding  themselves  and  their  own  nature,  and 
made  them  forgetful  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves.  It  has  thrown  a  cloud  over 
man's  condition  and  prospects.  It  has  led  to  self-contempt,  a  vice  as  pernicious  as 
pride.  A  man.  when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself,  is  apt  to  include  under  this 
word  his  whole  nature,  and  we  fear  that,  under  this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
its  growth  stinted,  its  free  movements  chained,  and  of  course  its  beauty,  grace,  and 
power  impaired.  We  mean  not  to  charge  on  Fenelon  the  error  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  or  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  effects.  But  we  do  think  that  it  finds  shelter 
under  his  phraseology,  and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  pernicious,  as  to  need  a  faithful 
exposition.  Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in  disparaging  and  wronging  their  own 
nature.  None  are  just  to  themselves.  The  truth  on  this  great  subject  is  indeed  so 
obscured,  that  it  may  startle  as  a  paradox.  A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  general  self-crucifixion,  cannot  reverence  and  cherish  himself  too 
much.  This  position,  we  know,  is  strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed  to  encounter 
strong  delusion.  We  would  teach,  that  great  limitations  must  be  set  to  the  duty  of 
renouncing  or  denying  ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is  virtuous,  but  that 
which  concurs  with,  and  promotes  self-respect.  We  will  unfold  our  meaning,  begin- 
ning with  positions,  which  we  presume  will  be  contraverted  by  none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nature,  we  shall  see  at  once,  that  to  crucify  or 
renounce  this,  so  far  from  being  a  duty,  would  be  a  crime.  The  mind,  which  is  our 
chief  distinction,  can  never  be  spoken  or  thought  of  too  reverently.  It  is  God's  highest 
work,  his  mirror  and  representative.  Its  superiority  to  the  outward  universe  is 
mournfully  overlooked,  and  is  yet  most  true.  This  pre-eminence  we  ascribe  to  the 
mind,  not  merely  because  it  can  comprehend  the  universe  which  cannot  comprehend 
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itself,  but  for  still  higher  reasons.  Vvo  believe,  that  the  human  mind  is  akin  to  that 
intellectual  energy  which  gave  birth  to  nature,  and  consequently  that  it  contains 
within  itself  the  seminal  and  prolific  principles  from  which  nature  sprung.  We  believe, 
too,  that  the  highest  purpose  of  the  universe  is  to  furnish  materials,  scope,  and  excite- 
ments to  the  mind,  in  the  work  of  assimilating  itself  to  the  Infinite  Spirit;  that  is, 
to  minister  to  a  progress  within  us,  which  nothing  without  us  can  rival.  So  tran- 
scendent is  the  mind.  No  praise  can  equal  God's  goodness  in  creating  us  after  his 
own  spiritual  likeness.  No  imagination  cau  conceive  of  the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  a 
rational  and  moral  existence.  Far  from  crucifying  this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever  be  the 
chief  duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and  the  noblest  tribute  we  can  render  to  its  Author. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that  highest  part  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  guilt  we 
should  incur  by  crucifying  or  renouncing  it.  But  the  duty  of  self-crucifixion  requires 
still  greater  limitations.  Taking  human  nature  as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind, 
as  including  animal  desire,  as  framed  to  receive  pleasure  through  the  eye  and  ear  and 
all  the  organs  of  sense,  in  this  larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to  the  immolation 
which  is  sometimes  urged.  We  see  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  man  a  beautiful 
whole.  We  see  iu  the  lowest  as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  important  use;  and  in 
every  sense  an  inlet  of  pleasure  not  to  be  disdained.  Still  more,  we  believe,  that 
he,  in  whom  the  physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entirely  and  harmoniously,  who 
unites  to  greatest  strength  of  limbs  the  greatest  acuteiiess  of  the  senses,  may,  if 
he  will,  derive  important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  from  these  felicities  of 
his  outward  frame.  We  believe,  too,  that  by  a  beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  culture  and  moral  elevation,  gives  vigour  and  grace  to  the  body,  and 
enlarges  its  sphere  of  action  and  enjoyment.  Thus,  human  nature,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  divine  author,  and 
its  universal  development,  nor  its  general  crucifixion,  is  the  lesson  of  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

We  go  still  farther.  The  desire  of  our  own  individual  interest,  pleasure,  good,  the 
principle  which  is  ordinarily  denominated  self-love  or  self-regard,  is  not  to  be  warred 
against  and  destroyed.  The  tendency  of  this  to  excess  is  indeed  our  chief  moral 
danger.  Self-partiality,  in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  and  constitutes  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  every  sin.  But  excess  is  not  essential  to  self-regard,  and  this  principle  of 
our  nature  is  the  last  which  could  be  spared.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  to  every 
being  his  own  welfare  is  more  specially  committed  than  that  of  any  other,  and  that  a 
special  sensibility  to  it  is  imperiously  demanded  by  his  present  state.  He  alone  knows 
his  own  wants  and  perils,  and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  his  particular  lot ;  and 
were  he  to  discard  the  care  of  himself  for  a  day,  he  would  inevitably  perish.  It  is  a 
remark  of  great  importance,  that  the  moral  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  self- 
love,  arises  from  the  very  indispensableness  of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of  its 
perpetual  exercise  ;  for,  according  to  a  known  law  of  the  mind,  every  passion,  unless 
carefully  restrained,  gains  strength  by  frequency  of  excitement  and  action.  The 
tendency  of  self-love  to  excess  results  from  its  very  importance,  or  from  the  need  iu 
which  we  stand  of  its  unceasing  agency,  and  is  therefore  no  reason  for  its  extermina- 
tion, and  no  reproach  on  human  nature.  This  tendency,  however,  does  exist.  It  is 
strong.  It  is  fearful.  It  is  our  chief  peril.  It  is  the  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which 
we  always  tread.  It  is  the  great  appointed  trial  of  our  moral  nature.  To  this  ten- 
dency, unresisted,  tamely  obeyed,  we  owe  the  chief  guilt  and  misery  of  the  present 
state,  the  extinction  of  charity,  a  moral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the  calamities  of 
life.  This  truth  Fenelon  felt  and  taught  as  few  have  done,  and  in  his  powerful 
warnings  against  this  peril,  the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.  He  treats  with 
admirable  acuteness  the  windings  of  self-partiality,  shows  how  it  mixes  with  the  best 
motives,  and  how  it  feeds  upon,  and  so  consumes  our  very  virtues.  All  this  is  true. 
Still,  self-love  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature,  and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 
The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle  to  excess,  of  which  we  have  now  spoken, 
explains  the  strong  language,  in  which  Fenelon  and  others  have  pointed  out  our 
danger  from  this  part  of  our  constitution.  But  it  has  also  given  rise  to  exaggerated 
views  and  modes  of  expression,  which  have  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
any  cause,  to  the  universal  want  of  a  just  self-respect.  Self-love,  from  its  prone- 
ness  to  excess  and  its  constant  movements,  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  greater 
attention  than  any  other  principle  of  action;  and  men,  regarding  it  not  so  much 
in  its  ordinary  operations  as  in  its  encroachments  and  its  triumphs  over  other 
sentiments,  have  come  to  consider  it  as  the  chief  constituent  of  human  nature. 
Philosophers,  "falsely  so  called,"  have  laboured  to  resolve  into  it  all  our  afl'ections, 
to  make  it  the  sole  spring  of  life,  so  that  the  whole  mind,  accoiding  to  their  doc- 
trine, may  be  considered  as  one  energy  of  self-love.  If  to  these  remarks  we  add, . 
that  this  principle,  as  its  name  imports,  has  self  or  the  individual  for  its  object,  we 
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have  the  explanation  of  a  very  important  fact  in  the  present  discussion.  We  learn 
how  it  is,  that  self-love  has  come  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  self,  as  if  it  constituted 
the  whole  individual,  and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into  and  forming  human  nature 
as  no  other  principle  does.  A  man's  self-love,  especially  when  unrestrained,  is  thus 
thought  to  be  and  is  spoken  of  as  himself;  and  hence  the  duty  of  crucifying  or 
renouncing  himself  has  naturally  been  urged  by  Fenelon,  and  a  host  of  writers,  in  the 
broadest  and  most  unqualified  terms. 

Now  it  is  not  true  that  self-love  is  our  only  principle,  or  that  it  constitutes  ourselves 
any  more  than  other  principles,  and  the  wrong  done  to  our  nature  by  such  modes  of 
speech  needs  to  be  resisted.  Our  nature  has  other  elements  or  constituents,  and  vastly 
higher  ones,  to  which  self-love  was  meant  to  minister,  and  which  are  at  war  with  its 
excesses.  For  example,  we  have  reason  or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  truth ;  and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested  principle ;  for  truth, 
which  is  its  object,  is  of  a  universal,  impartial  nature.  The  great  province  of  the 
intellectual  faculty,  is,  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  laws  and  order  of  the  divine 
system;  a  system,  which  spreads  infinitely  beyond  himself,  of  which  he  forms  a  very 
small  part,  which  embraces  innumerable  beings  equally  favoured  by  God,  and  which 
proposes  as  its  sublime  and  beneficent  end,  the  ever-growing  good  of  the  whole. 
Again,  human  nature  has  a  variety  of  affections,  corresponding  to  our  domestic  and 
most  common  relations;  affections,  which  in  multitudes  overpower  self-love,  which 
make  others  the  chief  objects  of  our  care,  which  nerve  the  arm  for  ever-recurring  toil 
by  day,  and  strengthen  the  wearied  frame  to  forego  the  slumbers  of  night.  Then  there 
belongs  to  every  man  the  general  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  responds  to  all  human 
sufferings,  to  a  stranger's  tears  and  groans,  and  often  prompts  to  great  sacrifices  for 
his  relief.  Above  all  there  is  the  moral  principle,  that  which  should  especially  be 
called  a  man's  self,  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly  authority  over  his  whole  nature,  and 
was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over  every  desire.  This  is  eminently  a  disinterested 
principle.  Its  very  essence  is  impartiality.  It  has  no  respect  of  persons.  It  is  the 
principle  of  justice,  taking  the  rights  of  all  under  its  protection,  and  frowning  on  the 
least  wrong,  however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves.  This  moral  nature  especially 
delights  in,  and  enjoins  a  universal  charity,  and  makes  the  heart  thrill  with  exulting 
joy,  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous  deeds,  of  perils  fronted,  and  death  endured, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Now  these  various  principles,  and  especially  the  last,  are 
as  truly  ourselves  as  self-love.  When  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  these  ought  to  occur 
to  him  as  his  chief  attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  himself  more,  than  by  excluding 
these  from  his  conception  of  himself,  and  by  making  self-love  the  great  constituent  of 
his  nature. 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the  narrow  sense  often  given  to  the  word  self, 
because  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nature,  and  to 
the  pernicious  notion,  that  we  practise  a  virtuous  self-sacrifice  in  holding  it  in  con- 
tempt. We  would  have  it  understood,  that  high  faculties  form  this  despised  self,  as 
truly  as  low  desires;  and  we  would  add,  that  when  these  are  faithfully  unfolded,  this 
self  takes  rank  among  the  noblest  beings  in  the  universe.  To  illustrate  this  thought, 
•we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an  important,  but  much  neglected  view  of  virtue  and 
religion.  These  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  an  abstract  manner,  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  ourselves,  as  if  they  were  foreign  existences,  which  enter  the  human  mind, 
and  dwell  there  in  a  kind  of  separation  from  itself.  Now  religion  and  virtue,  wherever 
they  exist,  are  the  mind  itself  and  nothing  else.  They  are  human  nature,  and  nothing 
else.  A  good  man's  piety  and  virtue  are  not  distinct  possessions;  they  are  himself, 
and  all  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them  belongs  to  himself.  What  is  religion?  Not 
a  foreign  inhabitant,  not  something  alien  to  our  nature,  which  comes  and  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul  itself,  lifting  itself  up  to  its  Maker.  What  is  virtue  ? 
It  is  the  soul,  listening  to,  and  revering,  and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its  very 
essence,  the  law  of  duty.  We  sometimes  smile,  when  we  hear  men  decrying  human 
nature,  and  in  the  same  breathing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies;  as  if  religion  were 
anything  more  than  human  nature,  acting  in  obedience  to  its  chief  law.  Religion  and 
virtue,  as  far  as  we  possess  them,  are  ourselves;  and  the  homage  which  is  paid  to 
these  attributes,  is  in  truth  a  tribute  to  the  soul  of  man.  Self-crucifixion  then,  should 
it  exclude  self-reverence,  would  be  anything  but  virtue. 

We  would  briefly  suggest  another  train  of  thought  leading  to  the  same  result.  Self- 
ciucifixion,  or  self-renunciation,  is  a  work,  and  a  work  requires  an  agent.  By  whom 
then  is  it  accomplished?  We  answer,  by  the  man  himself,  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 
It  is  he  who  is  summoned  to  the  effort.  He  is  called  by  a  voice  within,  and  by  the 
law  of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  himself,  to  role  his  own  spirit,  to  subdue  every 
passion.  Now  this  inward  power,  which  self-crucifixion  supposes  and  demands,  is 
the  most  signal  proof  of  a  high  nature  which  can  be  given.  It  is  the  most  illustrious 
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power  which  God  confers.  It  is  a  sovereignty  worth  more  than  that  over  outward 
nature.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  noblest  order  of  virtues;  and  its  greatness, 
of  course,  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  perpetually  bound 
and  summoned  to  put  it  forth.  But  this  is  not  all.  Self-crucifixion  has  an  object,  an, 
end;  and  what  is  it?  Its  great  end  is,  to  give  liberty  and  energy  to  our  nature.  Its 
aim  is,  not  to  break  down  the  soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and  passions,  "  which  war 
against  the  soul,"  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  may  rise  into  new  life,  and 
may  manifest  their  divine  original.  Self-crucifixion,  justly  viewed,  is  the  suppression 
of  the  passions,  that  the  power  and  progress  of  thought,  and  conscience,  and  pure 
love,  may  be  unrestrained.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the  brute,  that  the  augel  may 
unfold  itself  within.  It  is  founded  on  our  godlike  capacities,  and  the  expansion  and 
glory  of  these  is  its  end.  Thus  the  very  duty,  which  by  some  is  identified  with  self- 
contempt,  implies  and  imposes  self-reverence.  It  is  the  belief  and  the  choice  of  per- 
fection as  our  inheritance  and  our  end. 

We  have  thus  shown  under  what  great  limitations,  self-crucifixion,  or  self-renuncia- 
tion, is  to  be  understood,  and  how  remote  it  is  from  self-contempt.  Our  purpose  was, 
after  closing  this  discussion,  to  give  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  phrases  in  which 
Fenelon  has  enjoined  this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow  us  just  to  glance  at  one  or  two 
of  these.  Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  nothing  so  often  as  "  to  renounce  our  own 
wills."  This  is  a  favourite  phrase  ;  and  what  does  it  imply  ?  that  we  are  to  cease  to 
will  ?  Nothing  less.  The  truth  is,  that  the  human  will  is  never  so  strenuous,  as  in 
this  act  which  is  called  the  renunciation  of  itself,  and  by  nothing  does  it  more  build 
up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase  means,  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclination  at  the 
least  suggestion  of  duty.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  the  mind  never  puts  forth  such 
strength  of  purpose  or  will,  as  in  overcoming  desire  ?  And  what  is  the  highest  end 
and  benefit  of  this  warfare  with  desire  ?  It  is,  that  the  mind  may  accumulate  force  of 
moral  purpose,  that  the  will  may  more  sternly,  unconquerably  resolve  on  the  hardest 
duties  and  sublimest  virtues  to  which  God  may  call  us. 

Once  more,  we  are  again  and  again  exhorted  by  Fenelon  to  "  forget  ourselves." 
And  what  means  this  ?  Self-oblivion,  literally  understood,  is  an  impossibility.  We 
may  as  easily  annihilate  our  being  as  our  self-consciousness.  Self-remembrance  is  in 
truth  a  duty,  needful  to  the  safety  of  every  hour,  and  especially  necessary  to  the  great 
work  of  life,  which  is  the  conforming  of  ourselves,  of  our  whole  nature,  to  the  will  of 
God.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  thinking  of  ourselves  too  much,  if  we  will  think 
justly ;  that  is,  if  we  will  view  ourselves  as  what  we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable 
to  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  framed  to  delight  in  and  to  seek  virtue,  framed  for  an  ever- 
spreading  philanthropy,  called  to  sympathise  with  and  to  suffer  for  others,  and  through 
this  path  to  ascend  to  our  Original.  There  are,  however,  senses  in  which  we  cannot 
too  much  forget  ourselves.  Our  improvements  of  whatever  kind,  our  good  deeds,  our 
virtues,  whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and  magnified  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled  as 
to  lift  us  above  others,  and  to  stifle  that  sense  of  deficiency  and  thirst  for  progress,  by 
which  alone  we  can  be  carried  forward,  these  we  cannot  too  earnestly  drive  from  our 
thoughts.  Our  distinctions,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  condition,  when  they  minister 
to  vanity  or  pride,  when  they  weaken  the  consciousness  of  a  common  nature  with  the 
human  race,  narrow  our  sympathies,  or  deprave  our  judgments,  these  we  cannot  be 
too  solicitous  to  forget.  Our  pleasures,  when  they  are  so  exaggerated  by  the  imagina- 
tion as  to  distract  and  overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should  be  forced  to  quit  their 
grasp  on  our  minds.  Such  parts  or  constituents  of  ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our 
moral,  intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot  remember  too  much.  Under  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  we  are  always  to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given,  self-crucifixion  is  the  subjection  or  sacrifice  of 
the  inferior  to  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  practical  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  our  rational  and  moral  powers.  No  duty  involves  a 
more  reverential  view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  been  the  more  solicitous  to 
give  this  view  of  self-renunciation,  because  its  true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because  it 
is  often  so  set  forth  as  to  degrade,  instead  of  exalting  the  mind.  In  truth,  we  feel  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  bringing  men  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  inward  gifts 
with  which  God  has  enriched  them.  We  desire  nothing  so  much,  as  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  spiritual  possessions.  We  feel  indeed  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
We  know  that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  secret  incredulity  in  many  minds.  We  know, 
that  the  clearest  expositions  will  be  imperfectly  understood  by  those,  who  have  nothing 
in  their  experience  to  interpret  what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  are  aware,  can  be 
clearly  revealed  to  itself,  only  by  its  own  progress.  Its  capacities  of  thought,  of  action, 
of  endurance,  of  triumphing  over  pleasure  and  pain,  of  identifying  itself  with  other 
beings,  of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice  and  without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God, 
of  sacrificing  life  to  duty,  these  immortal  energies  can  only  be  felt  to  be  real,  and  duly 
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honoured,  by  those  in  whom  they  are  gradually  and  steadily  unfolded.  Still  we  do  not 
despair  of  meeting  some  response,  though  faint,  in  multitudes.  Such  a  spirit,  as  God 
has  breathed  into  men,  cannot  easily  exist,  without  giving  some  signs  of  its  divine 
original.  In  most  men,  there  are  some  revelations  of  their  own  nature,  some  beams  of 
a  light  which  belongs  not  to  the  earth,  some  sympathies  with  what  is  good  and  great 
in  character,  some  perceptions  of  beauty,  some  gushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
in  the  soul,  some  thirstings  for  a  purer  happiness,  some  experience  of  the  peculiar  joy 
of  a  disinterested  deed,  some  dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate  relations  to 
God.  Most  men  understand  through  experience  these  testimonies  to  the  secret  wealth 
and  immortal  destination  of  the  soul ;  whilst,  in  not  a  few,  such  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  has  been  called  forth,  that  nothing  is  needed  but  a  wise 
direction  of  their  thoughts  upon  themselves,  to  open  to  them  the  magnificent  prospect 
of  their  own  spiritual  energy,  and  of  the  unbounded  good  into  which  it  may  be 
unfolded.  For  such  we  have  written.  We  regard  nothing  so  important  to  a  human 
being,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Infinite  Mind.  Faith  in  what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  hie  own  breast,  faith  in  what  he 
may  become,  in  what  he  was  framed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power,  light,  purity,  joy,  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exalt  him,  this  faith  seems  to  us  the  quickening,  saving, 
renovating  principle,  which  God  sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  and  happy  are  they 
who  can  spread  its  empire  in  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the  first  element  of  perfection,  according  to 
Fenelon,  self-crucifixion.  We  proceed  to  the  second,  love  to  God.  On  this  topic  we 
intended  to  enlarge,  but  have  left  ourselves  little  room.  We  are  happy  to  say,  that 
we  have  less  to  object  to  Fenclon's  expositions  under  this  head,  than  under  the  former. 
Of  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this  principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily,  in  the 
penetrating  language  of  calm  and  deep  conviction.  In  one  particular,  we  think  him 
defective.  He  has  not  stated,  and  in  truth,  very  few  do  state,  with  sufficient  strength 
and  precision,  the  moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature  of  religion.  He  has  not 
taught,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  great  truth,  that  love  to  God  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  sufficiently  feel,  that  religion  is  the  expansion 
and  most  perfect  form  of  the  moral  faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  teaches,  that  to  do 
God's  will,  we  must  renounce  ourselves  and  silence  reason  ;  as  if  the  divine  will  were 
not  in  accordance  with  our  faculties ;  as  if  it  were  something  dark  and  mysterious ;  as 
if  to  follow  it,  we  must  quench  the  light  of  our  own  minds.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
the  divine  will  is  in  harmony  with  our  nature.  It  is  God's  approbation  and  injunction 
of  that  moral  rectitude,  of  which  the  great  lines  are  written  on  the  human  soul,  and 
to  which  reason  and  conscience,  even  when  they  fail  to  secure  obedience,  do  yet 
secretly,  and  in  no  small  degree,  respond.  The  human  mind  and  the  divine  law  are 
not  distinct  and  disconnected  things.  If  man  were  not  a  law  to  himself,  he  could  not 
receive  the  revelation  of  a  law  from  Heaven.  Were  not  the  principle  of  duty  an 
essential  part  of  his  mind,  he  coiild  be  bound  to  no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foun- 
dation in  our  moral  nature,  and  is  indeed  its  most  enlarged  and  glorious  form,  and  we 
lament  that  this  great  truth  does  not  shine  more  brightly  in  the  pages  of  Feuelon.  We 
intended  to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion ;  but  as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the 
present  article,  we  prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to  offer  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on 
that  sentiment  of  love  towards  God,  on  which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  men  Fenelon  may  seem  an  enthusiast.  Some  may 
doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of  that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affection  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  with  which  Fenelon's  book  overflows.  We  wonder  at  this  scepti- 
cism. We  know  no  property  of  human  nature  more  undoubted,  than  its  capacity  and 
fulness  of  affection.  We  see  its  love  overflowing  in  its  domestic  connexions,  iu 
friendships,  and  especially  in  its  interest  in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and  the  lapse 
of  ages.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  affections,  to  which  we  here  refer,  have  fellow- 
beings  for  their  objects,  and  do  not  therefore  prove  our  capacity  of  religious  attach- 
ment. The  truth  is,  that  one  spirit  runs  through  all  our  affections,  as  far  as  they  are 
pure ;  and  love  to  mankind,  directed  aright,  is  the  germ  and  element  of  love  to  the 
Divinity.  Whatever  is  excellent  and  venerable  in  human  beings,  is  of  God,  and  in 
attaching  ourselves  to  it  we  are  preparing  our  hearts  for  its  Author.  Whoever  sees 
and  recognises  the  moral  dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  disinterested  goodness  in  his 
fellow-creatures,  has  begun  to  pay  homage  to  the  attributes  of  God.  The  first  emotion 
awakened  in  the  soul,  we  mean  filial  attachment,  is  the  dawning  of  love  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  Our  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  good  and  great  men,  our  veneration 
towards  enlightened  legislators,  our  sympathy  with  philanthropists,  our  delight  in 
mighty  efforts  of  intellect  consecrated  to  a  good  cause,  all  these  sentiments  prove  our 
capacity  of  an  affectionate  reverence  to  God ;  for  he  is  at  once  the  inspirer  and  the 
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model  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in  his  creatures.  We  even  think,  that 
our  love  of  nature  has  an  affinity  with  the  love  of  God,  and  was  meant  as  a  preparation 
for  it;  for  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  only  his  wisdom  made  visible  ;  the  heavens,  so 
sublime,  are  a  revelation  of  his  immensity  ;  and  the  beauty  of  creation  images  to  us 
his  overflowing  love  and  blessedness.  To  us,  hardly  anything  seems  plainer,  than 
that  the  soul  was  made  for  God.  Not  only  its  human  affections  guide  it  to  him ;  not 
only  its  deep  wants,  its  dangers,  and  helplessness,  guide  it  to  him ;  there  are  still 
higher  indications  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
human  love,  a  principle  or  power  of  adoration,  which  cannot  bound  itself  to  finite 
natures,  which  carries  up  the  thoughts  above  the  visible  universe,  and  which,  in, 
approaching  God,  rises  into  a  solemn  transport,  a  mingled  awe  and  joy,  prophetic  of  a 
higher  life  ;  and  a  brighter  signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  cannot  be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  many  and  great  obstructions  to  a  supreme 
love  of  God  belong  to  our  very  constitution  and  condition,  and  that  these  go  far  to 
disprove  the  doctrine  of  our  being  framed  for  religion  as  our  chief  good.  But  this 
argument  does  not  move  us.  We  learn  from  every  survey  of  man's  nature  and 
history,  that  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the  end  of  his  creation  through  many  and 
great  obstructions;  that  effort  is  the  immutable  law  of  his  being;  that  a  good,  in 
proportion  to  its  grandeur,  is  encompassed  with  hardship.  The  obstructions  to  religion 
are  not  greater  than  those  to  knowledge;  and  accordingly  history  gives  as  dark  views 
of  human  ignorance,  as  of  human  guilt.  Yet  who,  on  this  ground,  denies  that  man 
was  formed  for  knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  is  the  path  of  nature,  and  that  he  has 
impulses  which  are  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual  powers  without  end  ?  It  is  God's 
pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a  rude 
state  the  materials  of  good,  and  to  leave  iis  to  frame  from  them,  amidst  much  conflict, 
a  character  of  moral  and  religious  excellence ;  and  in  this  ordination  we  see  his  wise 
benevolence ;  for  by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable  happiness  of  a  free  and  moral 
union  with  our  Creator.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  to  the  love  of  God  do 
not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  greatest  is  a  false  theology.  This  interposes 
thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker.  It  darkens  and  dishonours  God  and  his 
works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain  our  trust  and  love. 

The  motives,  which  are  most  commonly  urged  for  cherishing  supreme  affection 
towards  God,  are  drawn  from  our  frailty  and  weakness,  and  from  our  need  of  more 
than  human  succour  in  the  trials  of  life  and  in  the  pains  of  death.  But  religion  has  a 
still  higher  claim.  It  answers  to  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature.  We  refer  to  our 
want  of  some  being  or  beings,  to  whom  we  may  give  our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love 
more  than  ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  live  and  be  ready  to  die,  and  whose  character 
responds  to  that  idea  of  perfection,  which,  however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essential 
element  of  every  human  soul.  We  cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At  the  same 
time,  love  may  prove  our  chief  wo,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  disproportionately,  and  on 
unworthy  objects ;  if  confined  to  beings  of  imperfect  virtue,  with  whose  feelings  we 
cannot  always  innocently  sympathise,  whose  interests  we  cannot  always  righteously 
promote,  who  narrow  us  to  themselves  instead  of  breathing  universal  charity,  who  are 
frail,  mutable,  exposed  to  suffering,  pain,  and  death.  To  secure  a  growing  happiness 
and  a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  for  the  heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole  treasure  of 
love,  to  whom  we  may  consecrate  our  whole  existence,  in  approaching  whom  we  enter 
an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  brightness,  in  sympathising  with  whom  we  cherish  only 
noble  sentiments,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom  we  espouse  great  and  enduring 
interests,  in  whose  character  we  find  the  spring  of  an  ever-enlarging  philanthropy,  and 
by  attachment  to  whom,  all  our  other  attachments  are  hallowed,  protected,  and 
supplied  with  tender  and  sublime  consolations  under  bereavement  and  blighted  hope. 
Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Fenelon  has  most  frequently  used  to  express  the  happiness  to  which 
the  mind  ascends  by  a  supreme  love  of  God,  is  "  peace,"  perhaps  the  most  expressive 
which  language  affords.  We  fear,  however,  that  its  full  import  is  not  always  received. 
There  is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative.  It  is  relief  from  disquiet  and  corrod- 
ing care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  storms.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher 
peace,  to  which  this  is  but  the  prelude,  "a  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," and  properly  called  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us."  This  state  is  anything 
but  negative.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action  of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely 
harmonious  action,  in  which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are  blended  in  a  beautiful 
proportion,  and  sustain  and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms. 
It  is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season, 
when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an 
inward  calm,  profound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still  summer  noon,  full  of 
joy,  but  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  has  been  breathed  through  his 
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spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of 
this  character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the 
creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy, 
a  surrender  of  every  separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
the  universe,  an  entire  concord  of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  This  is  peace,  and 
the  true  happiness  of  man ;  and  we  think  that  human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of  this  its  great  end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which  energy  of 
thought  and  will  might  be  tempered  with  an  all-pervading  tranquillity.  We  seem  to 
discover  aspirations  after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
We  think  we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy,  which  pro- 
posed, as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue,  a  release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an 
intimate  union  and  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind.  We  even  think,  that  we  trace 
this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the  works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has  spared 
to  us,  in  which  the  sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  human  perfec- 
tion, has  joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and  strength,  a  repose,  which  breathes  into  the 
spectator  an  admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man,  we  believe,  never  wholly  loses 
the  sentiment  of  his  true  good.  There  are  yearnings,  sighings,  which  he  does  not 
himself  comprehend,  which  break  forth  alike  in  his  prosperous  and  adverse  seasons, 
which  betray  a  deep,  indestructible  faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found,  and  which, 
in  proportion  as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God,  and  concentrate  the  soul  in  him,  as  at 
once  its  life  and  rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and  of  peace. 

In  the  remarks,  which  have  now  been  suggested  by  the  writings  of  Fenelon,  we 
have  aimed  to  free  religion  from  exaggerations,  which,  we  fear,  weaken  its  influence 
over  reasonable  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  its  dignity  and  happiness.  We 
want  time,  or  we  should  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this  great  subject  to  every 
human  being.  We  cannot,  however,  leave  it,  without  earnestly  recommending  it  to 
the  attention  of  men  of  superior  minds.  The  neglect  which  it  generally  receives  from 
these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  signs  of  our  times.  The  claims  of  religion  on 
intelligent  men  are  not  yet  understood,  and  the  low  place  which  it  holds  among  the 
objects  of  liberal  inquiry,  will  one  day  be  recollected  as  the  shame  of  our  age.  Some 
remarks  on  this  topic  may  form  a  not  unsuitable  conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  religion,  considered  as  an  intellectual 
subject,  is  in  a  great  measure  left  to  a  particular  body  of  men,  as  a  professional 
concern ;  and  the  fact  is  as  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  deplored.  It  is  wonderful  that 
any  mind,  and  especially  a  superior  one,  should  not  see  in  religion  the  highest  object 
of  thought.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  infinite  God,  the  noblest  theme  of  the  universe, 
should  be  considered  as  a  monopoly  of  professed  theologians;  that  a  subject,  so  vast, 
awful,  and  exalting,  as  our  relation  to  the  Divinity,  should  be  left  to  technical  men, 
to  be  handled  so  much  for  sectarian  purposes.  Religion  is  the  property  and  dearest 
interest  of  the  human  race.  Every  man  has  an  equal  concern  in  it.  It  should  be 
approached  with  an  independence  on  human  authority.  It  should  be  rescued  from  all 
the  factions,  which  have  seized  upon  it  as  their  particular  possession.  Men  of  the 
highest  intellect  should  feel,  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  then  his  character  and  our  relation 
to  him  throw  all  other  subjects  into  obscurity,  and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  consecrated 
to  him,  can  never  attain  its  true  use,  its  full  dimensions,  and  its  proper  happiness. 
Religion,  if  it  be  true,  is  central  truth,  and  all  knowledge,  which  is  not  gathered  round 
it,  and  quickened  and  illuminated  by  it,  is  hardly  worthy  the  name.  To  this  great 
theme  we  would  summon  all  orders  of  mind,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  student  of 
nature,  and  the  observer  of  life.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  every  faculty  and  every 
acquisition  may  pay  tribute,  which  may  receive  aids  and  lights  from  the  accuracy  of 
the  logician,  from  the  penetrating  spirit  of  philosophy,  from  the  intuitions  of  genius, 
from  the  researches  of  history,  from  the  science  of  the  mind,  from  physical  science, 
from  every  branch  of  criticism,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  spontaneous 
suggestions  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  pure  but  unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  the  degraded  state  of  religion,  that 
not  a  few  superior  minds  look  down  upon  it  as  a  subject  beneath  their  investigation. 
Though  allied  with  all  knowledge,  and  especially  with  that  of  human  nature  and 
human  duty,  it  is  regarded  as  a  separate  and  inferior  study,  particularly  fitted  to  the 
gloom  of  a  convent,  and  the  seclusion  of  a  minister.  Religion  is  still  confounded,  in 
many  and  in  gifted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of  monks,  and  the  subtleties  and  strifes  of 
theologians.  It  is  thought  a  mystery,  which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with  our 
other  knowledge.  It  is  never  ranked  with  the  sciences  which  expand  and  adorn  the 
mind.  It  is  regarded  as  a  method  of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as  a  vivifying  truth 
through  which  the  intellect  and  heart  arc  alike  to  be  invigorated  and  enlarged.  Its 
bearing  on  the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the  great  interests  of  life  is  hardly  sus- 
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pected.  This  degradation  of  religion  into  a  technical  study,  this  disjunction  of  it  from 
morals,  from  philosophy,  from  the  various  objects  of  liberal  research,  has  done  it 
infinite  injury,  has  checked  its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors  which  gathered  round 
it  in  times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it  a  mark  for  the  sophistry  and 
ridicule  of  the  licentious,  and  has  infused  a  lurking  scepticism  into  many  powerful 
understandings.  Nor  has  religion  suffered  alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened  by 
the  obscuration  of  this  its  central  light.  Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become  unstable 
through  want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to  the  whole  sphere  of  truth, 
what  God  is  to  the  universe,  and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining  it  to  a  narrow  range, 
we  commit  very  much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul,  as  the  universe  would  suffer,  were 
the  Infinite  Being  to  abandon  it,  or  to  contract  his  energy  to  a  small  province  of  his 
creation. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  divorcing  it  from  religion,  is  a  topic  worthy  of 
separate  discussion.  Literature  has  thus  lost  power  and  permanent  interest.  It  has 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  superficial,  an  image  of  transient  modes  of  thought  and  of 
arbitrary  forms  of  life,  not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immutable  truth,  and  of  deep 
workings  of  the  soul.  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  that 
literature  should  confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  religious  topics,  and  we  hardly 
know  a  greater  calamity  which  it  could  incur,  than  by  degenerating  into  religious  cant. 
Next  to  profaneness,  we  dread  the  affectation  of  piety  and  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only  lament,  that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the 
product  and  utterance  of  minds,  which  have  not  lived,  thought,  and  written,  under  the 
light  of  a  rational  and  sublime  faith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants  the  principle  of 
immortality.  We  do  not  speak  lightly  when  we  say,  that  all  works  of  the  intellect, 
which  have  not  in  some  measure  been  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed 
to  perish  or  to  lose  their  power ;  and  that  genius  is  preparing  for  itself  a  sepulchre, 
when  it  disjoins  itself  from  the  Universal  Mind.  Religion  is  not  always  to  remain  in 
its  present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a  brighter  day.  It 
begins  to  be  viewed  more  generously.  It  is  gradually  attracting  to  itself  superior 
understandings.  It  is  rising  from  the  low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical  study,  and 
asserting  its  supremacy  among  the  objects  of  the  mind.  A  new  era,  we  trust,  is  opening 
upon  the  world,  and  all  literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  proportion  as  the  true  and 
sublime  conception  of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in  the  soul,  and  shall  become  there  a 
central  sun,  shedding  its  beams  on  all  objects  of  thought,  there  will  be  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  all  works  which  have  not  been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influence. 
It  will  be  felt  that  the  poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has  seen  it  only  under 
clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen  it  under  this  celestial  light.  It  will  be  felt,  that  man,  the 
great  subject  of  literature,  when  viewed  in  separation  from  his  Maker  and  his  end, 
can  be  as  little  understood  and  portrayed,  as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  clouds  and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will  spring  up  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  literature  should 
be  produced  under  the  influence  of  religion.  We  shall  be  told,  that  in  this  way  litera- 
ture will  lose  all  variety  and  spirit,  that  a  monotonous  and  solemn  hue  will  spread 
itself  over  writing,  and  that  a  library  will  have  the  air  of  a  tomb.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  this  fear.  Religion  has  certainly  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones,  and 
to  wear  any  aspect  but  a  bright  and  glowing  one.  It  has  lost  its  free  and  various 
movement.  But  let  us  not  ascribe  to  its  nature,  what  has  befallen  it  from  adverse 
circumstances.  The  truth  is,  that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses  all  other  principles, 
in  giving  a  free  and  manifold  action  to  the  mind.  It  recognises  in  every  faculty  and 
sentiment  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  assigns  a  sphere  of  agency  to  each.  It  takes 
our  whole  nature  under  its  guardianship,  and  with  a  parental  love  ministers  to  its 
inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratifications.  False  religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  evil  in 
our  innocent  sensibilities,  and  rules  with  a  tyrant's  frown  and  rod.  True  religion  is  a 
mild  and  lawful  sovereign,  governing  to  protect,  to  give  strength,  to  unfold  all  our 
inward  resources.  We  believe,  that  under  its  influence,  literature  is  to  pass  its  present 
limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in  original  forms  of  composition.  Religion  is  of  all  prin- 
ciples most  fruitful,  multiform,  and  unconfined.  It  is  sympathy  with  that  Being,  who 
seems  to  delight  in  diversifying  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the  products  of  his  wisdom 
and  power.  It  does  not  chain  us  to  a  few  essential  duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few 
unchanging  modes  of  writing.  It  has  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  nature,  which 
not  only  produces  the  necessary  root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and  flowers.  It 
has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of  nature,  which  at  the  foot  of  the  awful  mountain, 
scoops  out  the  freshest,  sweetest  valleys,  and  embosoms  in  the  wild,  troubled  ocean, 
islands,  whose  vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeming  fruitfulness,  almost  breathe  the 
joys  of  Paradise.  Religion  will  accomplish  for  literature  what  it  most  needs;  that  is, 
will  give  it  depth,  at  the  same  time  that  it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  The  union 
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of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be  desired.  Our  literature  is  lamentably  superficial,  and 
to  some  the  beautiful  and  the  superficial  even  seem  to  be  naturally  conjoined.  Let 
not  beauty  be  so  wronged.  It  resides  chiefly  in  profound  thoughts  and  feelings.  It 
overflows  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poets,  gifted  with  a  sublime  and  piercing  vision.  A 
beautiful  literature  springs  from  the  depth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  and  moral  life, 
from  an  energy  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  nothing,  as  we  believe,  ministers  so 
largely  as  enlightened  religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  overspreading  literature  in  consequence  of  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  religion,  we  believe,  that  the  sportive  and  comic  forms  of 
composition,  instead  of  being  abandoned,  will  only  be  refined  and  improved.  We 
know  that  these  are  supposed  to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety  ;  but  they  have  their  root 
in  the  constitution  which  God  has  given  us,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  indiscrim- 
inately condemned.  The  propensity  to  wit  and  laughter  does  indeed,  through  exces- 
sive indulgence,  often  issue  in  a  character  of  heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unfeeling 
ridicule.  It  often  seeks  gratification  in  regions  of  impurity,  throws  a  gaiety  round 
vice,  and  sometimes  even  pours  contempt  on  virtue.  But,  though  often  and  mournfully 
perverted,  it  is  still  a  gift  of  God,  and  may  and  ought  to  minister,  not  only  to  innocent 
pleasure,  but  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Man  was  made  for  relaxation  as  truly  as 
for  labour ;  and  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  restorative,  as  that  in  which  he  reverts  to  his  child- 
hood, seems  to  forget  his  wisdom,  leaves  the  imagination  to  exhilarate  itself  by  sportive 
inventions,  talks  of  amusing  incongruities  in  conduct  and  events,  smiles  at  the  innocent 
eccentricities  and  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom  he  most  esteems,  allows  himself  in  arch 
allusions  or  kind-hearted  satire,  and  transports  himself  into  a  world  of  ludicrous  com- 
binations. We  have  said,  that  on  these  occasions,  the  mind  seems  to  put  off  its  wisdom ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  in  a  pure  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  its  centre, 
and  there  unseen,  keeps  guard  over  this  transient  folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which  are 
never  to  be  passed  in  the  freest  moments,  and,  like  a  judicious  parent  watching  the 
sports  of  childhood,  preserves  a  stainless  innocence  of  soul  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
gaiety.  This  combination  of  moral  power  with  wit  and  humour,  with  comic  concep- 
tions and  irrepressible  laughter,  this  union  of  mirth  and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  character;  and  we  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  an, 
enlightened  religion,  this  action  of  the  mind  will  increase,  and  will  overflow  in  com- 
positions, which,  joining  innocence  to  sportiveness,  will  communicate  unmixed  delight. 
Religion  is  not  at  variance  with  occasional  mirth,  In  the  same  character,  the  solemn 
thought  and  the  sublime  emotions  of  the  improved  Christian,  may  be  joined  with  the 
unanxious  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gaiety  of  early  years. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of  our  views.  We  believe  that  the  union  of 
religion  with  genius,  will  favour  that  species  of  composition  to  which  it  may  seem  at 
first  to  be  least  propitious.  We  refer  to  that  department  of  literature,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  delineation  of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible  and  guilty  passions. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  gloomy  and  appalling  features  of  our  nature  may  be 
best  comprehended  and  portrayed  by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds.  The  common 
idea  is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  the  more  they  are  experienced,  can  the  more 
effectually  be  described.  We  have  one  strong  presumption  against  this  doctrine. 
Tradition  leads  us  to  believe,  that  Shakespeare,  though  he  painted  so  faithfully  and 
fearfully  the  storms  of  passion,  was  a  calm  and  cheerful  man.  The  passions  are  too 
engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate  on  themselves;  and  none  are  more  ignorant  of 
their  growth  and  subtle  workings  than  their  own  victims.  Nothing  reveals  to  us  the 
secrets  of  our  own  souls  like  religion ;  and  in  disclosing  to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  ten- 
dency of  passion  to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to  spread  its  hues  over  every  thought,  it 
gives  us  a  key  to  all  souls;  for  in  all,  human  nature  is  essentially  one,  having  the  same 
spiritual  elements,  and  the  same  grand  features.  No  man,  it  is  believed,  understands 
the  wild  and  irregular  motions  of  the  mind,  like  him  in  whom  a  principle  of  divine 
order  has  begun  to  establish  peace.  No  man  knows  the  horror  of  thick  darkness 
which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehement  passion,  like  him  who  is  rising  into  the 
light  and  liberty  of  virtue.  There  is  indeed  a  selfish  shrewdness,  which  is  thought  to 
give  a  peculiar  and  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  But  the  knowledge,  of  which  it 
boasts,  is  partial,  distorted,  and  vulgar,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature. 
We  value  it  little.  We  believe,  that  no  qualification  avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  its  good  and  evil  manifestations,  as  that  enlight- 
ened, celestial  charity,  which  religion  alone  inspires ;  for  this  establishes  sympathies 
between  us  and  all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelligible  to  us.  A  man,  imbued 
with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice,  as  it  really  exists,  and  as  it  ought  always  to 
be  described.  In  the  most  depraved  fellow-beings  he  sees  partakers  of  his  own  nature. 
Amidst  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  passions,  he  sees  conscience,  though  prostrate,  not 
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destroyed,  nor  wholly  powerless.  He  sees  the  proofs  of  an  unextinguished  moral  life, 
in  inward  struggles,  in  occasional  relentings,  in  sighings  for  lost  innocence,  in  reviving 
throbs  of  early  affections,  in  the  sophistry  by  •which  the  guilty  mind  would  become 
reconciled  to  itself,  in  remorse,  in  anxious  forebodings,  in  despair,  perhaps  in  studied 
recklessness  arid  cherished  self-forgetfulness.  These  conflicts  between  the  passions 
and  the  moral  nature,  are  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature  to 
which  we  refer,  and  we  believe,  that  to  portray  them  with  truth  and  power,  the  man 
of  genius  can  find  in  nothing  such  effectual  aid,  as  in  the  development  of  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  in  his  own  breast. 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a  great  subject.  The  connexion  of  religion 
with  intellect  and  literature  is  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  We  conclude  with  expressing 
our  strong  conviction  that  the  human  mind  will  become  more  various,  piercing,  and 
all-comprehending,  more  capable  of  understanding  and  expressing  the  solemn  and  the 
sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful,  the  profound  and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as  it 
shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  Genius,  intellect, 
imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility,  must  all  be  baptised  into  religion,  or  they  will  never 
know,  or  never  make  known,  their  real  glory  and  immortal  power. 


THE    MORAL    ARGUMENT   AGAINST 

CALVINISM, 


Illustrated  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  "  A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  DOCTRINES  of 
CHRISTIANITY,  designed  more  especially  for  the  Edification  and  Instruction  of 
Families.  Boston,  1809." 

THE  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to  this  article,  was  published  several 
years  ago,  and  has  been  read  by  many  among  us  with  pleasure  and  profit.  But  it  is 
not  known  as  widely  as  it  should  be,  and  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  notice  which  it 
merits.  It  is  not  an  original  work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Fellowes,  whose  name  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The 
title  we  think  not  altogether  happy,  because  it  raises  an  expectation  which  the  book 
does  not  answer.  We  should  expect  from  it  a  regular  statement  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  religion  ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present  is  perhaps  as  useful,  a  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  gross  errors  which  Calvinism  has  laboured  to  identify  with  this  divine 
system.  This  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the  table  of  contents.  The  book  professes 
to  treat  of  the  following  subjects  : — The  nature  of  religion  and  the  mistakes  that  occur 
on  that  subject ;  the  free-agency  and  accountableness  of  man ;  the  fall  of  Adam,  and 
original  sin ;  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  general,  and  of  religious  faith  in  particular ;  the 
doctrine  of  works;  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  the  doctrine  of  repentance;  the 
doctrine  of  grace ;  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation ;  the  doctrine  of  persever- 
ance ;  the  visiting  of  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  and  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. — To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  five  thorny  points 
of  Calvinism,  the  design  of  this  compilation  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
enumeration  of  topics  now  given  ;  and  few  designs  are  more  praiseworthy,  than  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  brought  upon  it  by  that  system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly  popular  in  its  style  and  mode  of  discussion. 
It  has  little  refined  and  elaborate  reasoning,  but  appeals  to  the  great  moral  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  to  the  general  strain  of  the  Scriptures.  It  expresses  strongly 
and  without  circumlocution,  the  abhorrence  with  which  every  mind,  uncorrupled  by 
false  theology,  must  look  on  Calvinism;  and  although  some  of  its  delineations  may  be 
overcharged,  yet  they  are  substantially  correct,  and  their  strength  is  their  excellence. 
The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so  necessary  on  this  subject  as  to  awaken  moral  feeling  in 
men's  breasts.  Calvinism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence  of  fear  in  palsying  the 
moral  nature.  Men's  minds  and  consciences  are  subdued  by  terror,  so  that  they  dare 
not  confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrinking,  which  they  feel,  from  the  unworthy 
views  which  this  system  gives  of  God ;  and  by  thus  smothering  their  just  abhorrence, 
they  gradually  extinguish  it,  and  even  come  to  vindicate  in  God  what  would  disgrace 
his  creatures.  A  voice  of  power  and  solemn  warning  is  needed  to  rouse  them  from 
this  lethargy,  to  give  them  a  new  and  a  juster  dread,  the  dread  of  incurring  God's  dis- 
pleasure, by  making  him  odious,  and  exposing  religion  to  insult  and  aversion. — In  the 
present  article,  we  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  great  freedom.  But  we  beg  that 
it  may  be  understood  that  by  Calvinism  we  intend  only  the  peculiarities  or  distinguish- 
ing features  of  that  system.  We  would  also  have  it  remembered,  that  these  pecu- 
liarities form  a  small  part  of  the  religious  faith  of  a  Calvinist.  He  joins  with  them  the 
general,  fundamental,  and  most  important  truths  of  Christianity,  by  which  they  are 
always  neutralised  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nullified.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  our  happiness  to  see  in  the  numerous  body  by  which  they  are 
professed,  some  of  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian  virtue.  Our  hostility  to  the 
doctrine  does  not  extend  to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our  strongest  testimony  against 
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error,  we  do  not  the  less  honour  the  moral  and  religious  worth  with  which  it  is  often 
connected. 

The  book  under  review  will  probably  be  objected  to  by  theologians,  because  it  takes 
no  notice  of  a  distinction,  invented  by  Calvinistic  metaphysicians,  for  rescuing  their 
doctrines  from  the  charge  of  aspersing  God's  equity  and  goodness.  We  refer  to  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  a  subtlety  which  may  be  thought  to 
deserve  some  attention,  because  it  makes  such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal  books 
of  this  sect.  But  with  due  deference  to  its  defenders,  it  seems  to  us  groundless  and 
idle,  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  An  inability  to  do  our  duty,  which  is  born 
with  us,  is  to  all  intents  and  according  to  the  established  meaning  of  the  word,  natural. 
Call  it  moral,  or  what  you  please,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  nature  which  our  Creator  gave 
us,  and  to  suppose  that  he  punishes  us  for  it,  because  it  is  an  inability  seated  in  the 
will,  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  him  to  punish  us  for  a  weakness  of  sight  or  of  a 
limb.  Common  people  cannot  understand  this  distinction,  cannot  split  this  hair;  and 
it  is  no  small  objection  to  Calvinism,  that,  according  to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can  only 
be  reconciled  to  God's  perfections,  by  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  which  the  mass  of 
people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the  style  of  this  book,  we  should  say,  that  whilst 
generally  clear,  and  sometimes  striking,  it  has  the  faults  of  the  style  which  was  very 
current  not  many  years  ago  in  this  country,  and  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  giving 
place  to  a  better.  The  style  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  threatened  to  supplant 
good  writing  in  this  country,  intended  to  be  elegant,  but  fell  into  jejuneuess  and 
insipidity.  It  delighted  in  words  and  arrangements  of  words,  which  were  little  soiled 
by  common  use,  and  mistook  a  spruce  neatness  for  grace.  We  had  a  Procrustes'  bed 
for  sentences,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  settled  war  between  the  style  of  writing  and 
the  free  style  of  conversation.  Times,  we  think  have  changed.  Men  have  learned 
more  to  write  as  they  speak,  and  are  ashamed  to  dress  up  familiar  thoughts,  as  if  they 
were  just  arrived  from  a  far  country,  and  could  not  appear  in  public  without  a  foreign 
and  studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that  common  words  are  common,  precisely 
because  most  fitted  to  express  real  feeling  and  strong  conception,  and  that  the  circuitous, 
measured  phraseology,  which  was  called  elegance,  was  but  the  parade  of  weakness. 
They  have  learned  that  words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and  worthless  counterfeits 
without  it,  and  that  style  is  good,  when,  instead  of  being  anxiously  cast  into  a  mould, 
it  seems  a  free  and  natural  expression  of  thought,  and  gives  to  us  with  power  the 
workings  of  the  author's  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  on  the  style  which  in  a  degree  marks  the 
book  before  us,  from  a  persuasion  that  this  mode  of  writing  has  been  particularly 
injurious  to  religion,  and  to  rational  religion.  It  has  crept  into  sermons  perhaps  more 
than  into  any  other  compositions,  and  has  imbued  them  with  that  soporific  quality, 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  How  many 
hearers  have  been  soothed  by  a  smooth  watery  flow  of  words,  a  regular  chime  of  sen- 
tences, and  elegantly  rocked  into  repose !  We  are  aware,  that  preachers,  above  all 
writers,  are  excusable  for  this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest;  and  having  too  much 
work  to  do,  they  must  do  it  of  course  in  the  readiest  way.  But  we  mourn  the  neces- 
sity, and  mourn  still  more  the  effect. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  in  this 
particular,  we  think  we  perceive  an  improvement  taking  place  in  this  region. 
Preaching  is  becoming  more  direct,  aims  more  at  impression,  and  seeks  the  nearest 
way  to  men's  hearts  and  consciences.  We  often  hear  from  the  pulpit  strong  thought 
in  plain  and  strong  language.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  state  of  society,  that  we  shall  not 
fly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  degenerate  into  coarseness ;  but  perhaps  even 
this  is  a  less  evil  than  tameness  and  insipidity. 

To  return;  the  principal  argument  against  Calvinism,  in  the  General  View  of 
Christian  Doctrines,  is  the  moral  argument,  or  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  system  with  the  divine  perfections.  It  is  plain  that  a  doctrine  which 
contradicts  our  best  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and  good 
God,  or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  character.  This  moral  argument  has  always 
been  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  Calvinism.  Even  in  the 
dark  period,  when  this  system  was  shaped  and  finished  at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often 
writhed  under  the  weight  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of  the  progress  of 
society,  that  Calvinists  are  more  and  more  troubled  with  the  palpable  repugnance  of 
their  doctrines  to  God's  nature,  and  accordingly  labour  to  soften  and  explain  them, 
until  in  many  cases  the  name  only  is  retained.  If  the  stern  reformer  of  Geneva  could 
lift  up  his  head,  and  hear  the  mitigated  tone  in  which  some  of  his  professed  followers 
dispense  his  fearful  doctrines,  we  fear,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  peace,  until  he 
had  poured  out  his  displeasure  on  their  cowardice  and  degeneracy.  He  would  tell 
them  with  a  frown,  that  moderate  Calvinism  was  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
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and  would  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join  their  real  friend,  Arminins.  Such  is  the  power 
of  public  opinion  and  of  an  improved  state  of  society  on  creeds,  that  naked,  undis- 
guised Calvinism  is  not  very  fond  of  showing  itself,  and  many  of  consequence  know 
imperfectly  what  it  means.  What  then  is  the  system  against  which  the  View  of 
Christian  Doctrines  is  directed  ? 

Calvinism  teaches,  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
God  brings  into  life  all  his  posterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they  are 
utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continually.  It  teaches,  that  all  mankind,  having 
fallen  in  Adam,  are  under  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  miseries 
in  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever.  It  teaches,  that  from  this 
ruined  race  God  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure  has  elected  a  certain  number  to  be 
saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to  this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their  faith  or  good 
works,  but  wholly  by  his  free  grace  and  love ;  and  that  having  thus  predestinated 
them  to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies  them  by  his  almighty  and  special  agency, 
and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace,  from  which  they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It 
teaches,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is  pleased  to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to 
dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  honour  of  his  jxistice  and  power ;  in  other 
words,  he  leaves  the  rest  to  the  corruption  in  which  they  were  born,  withholds  the 
grace  which  is  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them  to  "  most  grievous 
torments  in  soul  and  body  without  intermission  in  hell  fire  forever."  Such  is  Calvin- 
ism, as  gathered  from  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  con- 
sult the  famous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities  of 
the  system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of  deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terror,  will  think  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  countries,  to  learn  how  mournfully  the  human 
mind  may  misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  must  seem  irre- 
sistible to  common  and  unperverted  minds,  after  attending  to  the  brief  statement  now 
given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment,  How  is  it  possible  that  men  can  hold  these 
doctrines  and  yet  maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  ?  What  principles  can  be  more 
contradictory  ? — To  remove  the  objection  to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn  from  its  repug- 
nance to  the  divine  perfections,  recourse  has  been  had,  as  before  observed,  to  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  and  to  other  like  subtleties.  But  a 
more  common  reply,  we  conceive,  has  been  drawn  from  the  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  from  its  incapacity  of  comprehending  God.  Calvinists 
will  tell  us,  that  because  a  doctrine  opposes  our  convictions  of  rectitude,  it  is  not 
necessarily  false ;  that  apparent  are  not  always  real  inconsistencies ;  that  God  is  an 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  being,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  our  ideas  of  fitness  and 
morality ;  that  we  bring  their  system  to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  when  we  submit  it 
to  the  decision  of  human  reason  and  conscience;  that  we  are  weak  judges  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  in  the  Deity ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  universe  may 
require  an  administration  of  human  affairs  which  is  very  offensive  to  limited  under- 
standings ;  that  we  must  follow  revelation,  not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must  con- 
sider doctrines  which  shock  us  in  revelation,  as  awful  mysteries,  which  are  dark 
through  our  ignorance,  and  which  time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is  added,  can 
man  explain  or  understand  God's  ways.  How  inconsistent  the  miseries  of  life  appear 
with  goodness  in  the  Creator.  How  prone,  too,  have  men  always  been  to  confound 
good  and  evil,  to  call  the  just,  unjust.  How  presumptuous  is  it  in  such  a  being,  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  God,  and  to  question  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  administration, 
because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  rectitude.  Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  the  Calvinist  frequently  meets  the  objection,  that  his 
system  is  at  war  with  God's  attributes.  Such  the  reasoning  by  which  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  nature  is  stifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines,  which,  if 
tried  by  the  established  principles  of  morality,  would  be  rejected  with  horror.  On 
this  reasoning  we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity,  to  give  our  views  of  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  our  rational  and 
moral  faculties  in  religion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often  errs,  we  affirm  as  strongly  as  our  Calvinistic 
brethren.  We  desire  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of  our  Creator. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "  We  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly."  "  We 
cannot  by  searching  find  out  God  unto  perfection  ?  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him.  His  judgments  are  a  great  deep."  God  is  great  and  good  beyond  utter- 
ance or  thought.  We  have  no  disposition  to  idolise  our  own  powers,  or  to  penetrate 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to 
disparage  the  powers  which  our  Creator  has  given  us,  or  to  question  the  certainty  or 
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importance  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach.  There 
is  an  affected  humility,  we  think,  as  dangerous  as  pride.  We  may  rate  our  faculties 
too  meanly,  as  well  as  too  boastingly.  The  worst  error  in  religion  after  all,  is  that  of 
the  sceptic,  who  records  triumphantly  the  weaknesses  and  wanderings  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  maintains  that  no  trust  is  due  to  the  decisions  of  this  erring  reason.  We 
by  no  means  conceive,  that  man's  greatest  danger  springs  from  pride  of  understanding, 
though  we  think  as  badly  of  this  vice  as  other  Christians.  The  history  of  the  church 
proves,  that  men  may  trust  their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too  much,  and  that  the 
timidity,  which  shrinks  from  investigation,  has  injured  the  mind,  and  betrayed  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent  boldness  of  thought. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which,  AVC  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed, 
that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a  human  being  is  and  must  be  on  his  own  mind.  To 
confide  in  God,  we  must  first  confide  in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is  apprehended, 
and  by  which  the  proofs  of  his  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust  in  our  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in  every  act  of  belief;  for  to  question 
this  ability  would  of  necessity  unsettle  all  belief.  We  cannot  take  a  step  in  reasoning 
or  action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  our  own  minds.  Religion  in  particular  implies, 
that  we  have  understandings  endowed  and  qualified  for  the  highest  employments  of 
intellect.  In  affirming  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  we  suppose  and  affirm 
the  existence  in  ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond  to  these  sublime  objects,  and 
•which  are  fitted  to  discern  them.  Religion  is  a  conviction  and  an  act  of  the  human 
soul,  so  that  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one  we  subvert  the  truth  and  claims  of  the 
other.  Nothing  is  gained  to  piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the  competency 
of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge  of  God  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our  proneness 
to  err  instructs  us  indeed  to  use  our  powers  with  great  caution,  but  not  to  contemn 
and  neglect  them.  The  occasional  abuse  of  our  faculties,  be  it  ever  so  enormous,  does 
not  prove  them  unfit  for  their  highest  end,  which  is,  to  form  clear  and  consistent  views 
of  God.  Because  our  eyes  sometimes  fail  or  deceive  us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck  them 
out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and  choose  to  walk  and  work  in  the  dark  :>  or 
because  they  cannot  distinguish  distant  objects,  can  they  discern  nothing  clearly  in 
their  proper  sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be  pronounced  a  fallacious  guide  ?  Men  who,  to 
support  a  creed,  would  shake  our  trust  in  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  distinct  decisions 
of  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  endanger  religion  more  than  its  open  foes,  and 
forge  the  deadliest  weapon  for  the  infidel. 

it  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  and  also  true,  that  his  powers  and  perfections, 
his  purposes  and  operations,  his  ends  and  means,  being  unlimited,  are  incomprehensible. 
In  other  words,  they  cannot  be  wholly  taken  in  or  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  In 
the  strong  and  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  we  "  know  nothing"  of  God's  ways; 
that  is,  we  know  very  few  of  them.  But  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  most  advanced 
archangel  as  of  man.  In  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  God's  system,  the  range  of 
the  highest  created  intellect  is  narrow  ;  and  in  this  particular,  man's  lot  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  his  elder  brethren  in  heaven.  We  are  both  confined  in  our  observation 
and  experience  to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are  an  angel's  faculties  worthy  of 
no  trust,  or  is  his  knowledge  uncertain,  because  he  learns  and  reasons  from  a  small 
part  of  God's  works  ?  or  are  his  judgments  respecting  the  Creator  to  be  charged  with 
presumption,  because  his  views  do  not  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe  ? 
We  grant  that  our  understandings  cannot  stretch  beyond  a  very  narrow  sphere.  But 
still  the  lessons,  which  we  learn  within  this  sphere,  are  just  as  sure,  as  if  it  were 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Because  much  is  unexplored,  we  are  not  to  suspect  what  we 
have  actually  discovered.  Knowledge  is  not  the  less  real,  because  confined.  The 
man  who  has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native  village,  knows  its  scenery  and  inhabitants 
as  undoubtingly,  as  if  he  had  travelled  to  the  poles.  We  indeed  see  very  little;  but 
that  little  is  as  true,  as  if  everything  else  were  seen ;  and  our  future  discoveries  must 
agree  with  and  support  it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  purposes  of  the  universe  be 
opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  would  be  disclosed,  which  would  in  any  degree 
shake  our  persuasion,  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral  beings,  who 
are  authorised  to  expect  from  their  Creator  the  most  benevolent  and  equitable  govern- 
ment. No  extent  of  observation  can  unsettle  those  primary  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  moral  truth,  which  we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties  operating  in  the 
relations  in  which  God  has  fixed  us.  In  every  region  and  period  of  the  universe,  it 
•will  be  as  true  as  it  is  now  on  the  earth,  that  knowledge  and  power  are  the  measures 
of  responsibility,  and  that  natural  incapacity  absolves  from  guilt.  These  and  other 
moral  verities,  which  are  among  our  clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible,  be 
strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our  powers  should  be  enlarged;  because  harmony  and 
consistency  are  the  characters  of  God's  administration,  and  all  our  researches  into  the 
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universe  only  serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to  show  a  wider  operation  of  the  laws 
which  we  witness  and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  in  the  sense  already  given.  But  he  is  not 
therefore  unintelligible ;  and  this  distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  whole  nature  and  properties  of  God,  but  still  we  can  form 
some  clear  ideas  of  him,  and  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as  justly  as  from  any  other. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend  any  being  whatever,  not  the 
simplest  plant  or  animal.  All  have  hidden  properties.  Our  knowledge  of  all  is  limited. 
But  have  we  therefore  no  distinct  ideas  of  the  objects  around  us,  and  is  all  our  reasoning 
about  them  unworthy  of  trust  ?  Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  is  not  therefore  a 
mere  sound.  It  is  a  representative  of  some  distinct  conceptions  of  our  Creator ;  and 
these  conceptions  are  as  sure,  and  important,  and  as  proper  materials  for  the  reasoning 
faculty,  as  they  would  be  if  our  views  were  indefinitely  enlarged.  We  cannot  indeed 
trace  God's  goodness  and  rectitude  through  the  whole  field  of  his  operations;  but  we 
know  the  essential  nature  of  these  attributes,  and  therefore  can  often  judge  what 
accords  with  and  opposes  them.  God's  goodness,  because  infinite,  does  not  cease  to 
be  goodness,  or  essentially  differ  from  the  same  attribute  in  man ;  nor  does  justice 
change  its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  understood,  because  it  is  seated  in  an  unbounded 
mind.  There  have  indeed  been  philosophers,  "  falsely  so  called,"  who  have  argued 
from  the  unlimited  nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  justice  and  other 
moral  attributes,  in  any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those  words ;  and  the  inference  is 
plain,  that  all  religion  or  worship,  wanting  an  intelligible  object,  must  be  a  misplaced, 
wasted  offering.  This  doctrine  from  the  infidel  we  reject  with  abhorrence;  but  some- 
thing, not  very  different,  too  often  reaches  us  from  the  mistaken  Christian,  who,  to 
save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Creator  in  utter  darkness.  In  opposition  to  both,  we 
maintain  that  God's  attributes  are  intelligible,  and  that  we  can  conceive  as  truly  of  his 
goodness  and  justice,  as  of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  fact,  these  qualities  are  essentially 
the  same  in  God  and  man,  though  differing  in  degree,  in  purity,  and  in  extent  of 
operation.  We  know  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  justice  or  goodness, 
than  we  learn  from  our  own  nature ;  and  if  God  have  not  these,  he  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us  as  a  moral  being ;  he  offers  nothing  for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon ; 
the  objection  of  the  infidel  is  just,  that  worship  is  wasted;  "  We  worship  we  know 
not  what." 

It  is  asked,  on  what  authority  we  ascribe  to  God  goodness  and  rectitude,  in  the 
sense  in  which  these  attributes  belong  to  men,  or  how  we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of 
attributes  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  ?  We  answer  by  asking,  How  is  it  that  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature  ?  The  last  is  as  invisible,  as 
removed  from  immediate  inspection,  as  the  first.  Still  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  a  neighbour;  and  how  do  we  gain  our  knowledge?  We 
answer,  by  witnessing  the  effects,  operations,  and  expressions  of  these  attributes.  It 
is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  argue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  action  to  the 
agent,  from  the  ends  proposed  and  from  the  means  of  pursuing  them,  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them.  By  these  processes,  we  learn 
the  invisible  mind  and  character  of  man ;  and  by  the  same  we  ascend  to  the  mind  of 
God,  whose  works,  effects,  operations,  and  ends,  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of 
justice  and  goodness,  as  the  best  and  most  decisive  actions  of  men.  If  this  reasoning 
be  sound  (and  all  religion  rests  upon  it),  then  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  intelli- 
gible attributes,  agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qualities  in  ourselves.  Their 
operation  indeed  is  infinitely  wider,  and  they  are  employed  in  accomplishing  not  only 
immediate  but  remote  and  unknown  ends.  Of  consequence,  we  must  expect  that 
many  parts  of  the  divine  administration  will  be  obscure,  that  is,  will  not  produce 
immediate  good,  and  an  immediate  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  But  still  the 
unbounded  operation  of  these  attributes  does  not  change  their  nature.  They  are  still 
the  same,  as  if  they  acted  in  the  narrowest  sphere.  We  can  still  determine  in  many 
cases  what  does  not  accord  with  them.  We  are  particularly  sure  that  those  essential 
principles  of  justice,  which  enter  into  and  even  form  our  conception  of  this  attribute, 
must  pervade  every  province  and  every  p«riod  of  the  administration  of  a  just  being, 
and  that  to  suppose  the  Creator  in  any  instance  to  forsake  them,  is  to  charge  him 
directly  with  unrighteousness,  however  loudly  the  lips  may  compliment  his  equity. 

"  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man,"  it  is  continually  said,  "  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
God?"  We  answer,  that  to  "  sit  in  judgment  on  God"  is  an  ambiguous  and  offensive 
phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  the  ideas  of  irreverence,  boldness,  familiarity. 
The  question  would  be  better  stated  thus: — Is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man  to  judge 
concerning  God,  and  concerning  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  attributes  ?  We 
answer  confidently,  No;  for  in  many  cases  we  are  competent  and  even  bound  to 
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judge.  And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence  the  Scriptures.  How  continually  does  God 
in  his  word  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  moral  judgment  of  man.  "  O  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard. 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it."  We 
observe  in  the  next  place,  that  all  religion  supposes  and  is  built  on  judgments  passed 
by  us  on  God  and  on  his  operations.  Is  it  not,  for  example,  our  duty  and  a  leading 
part  of  piety  to  praise  God  ?  And  what  is  praising  a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribe 
to  him  just  and  generous  deeds  and  motives  ?  And  of  what  value  is  praise,  except 
from  those,  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between  actions  which  exalt  and  actions 
which  degrade  the  character  ?  Is  it  presumption  to  call  God  excellent  ?  And  what 
is  this,  but  to  refer  his  character  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  to  try  it  by  the  established 
principles  of  rectitude,  and  to  pronounce  its  conformity  to  them  ;  that  is,  to  judge  of 
God  and  his  operations  ? 

We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  in  judging  of  our  Creator.  But  he  himself  has 
made  this  our  duty,  in  giving  us  a  a  moral  faculty ;  and  to  decline  it,  is  to  violate  the 
primary  law  of  our  nature.  Conscience,  the  sense  of  right,  the  power  of  perceiving 
moral  distinctions,  the  power  of  descerning  between  justice  and  injustice,  excellence 
and  baseness,  is  the  highest  faculty  given  us  by  God,  the  whole  foundation  of  our 
responsibility,  and  our  sole  capacity  for  religion.  Now  we  are  forbidden  by  this 
faculty  to  love  a  being,  who  wants,  or  who  fails  to  discover,  moral  excellence.  God, 
in  giving  us  conscience,  has  implanted  a  principle  within  us,  which  forbids  us  to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  mere  power,  or  to  offer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover 
worth;  a  principle,  which  challenges  our  supreme  homage  for  supreme  goodness, 
and  which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we  abhor  a  severe  and  unjust  administration. 
Our  Creator  has  consequently  waived  his  own  claims  on  our  veneration  and  obedi- 
ence, any  farther  than  he  discovers  himself  to  us  in  characters  of  benevolence,  equity, 
and  righteousness.  He  rests  his  authority  on  the  perfect  coincidence  of  his  will  and 
government  with  those  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  morality  written  on  our 
souls.  He  desires  no  worship,  but  that  which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  our  moral 
faculties  upon  his  character,  from  our  discernment  and  persuasion  of  his  rectitude  and 
goodness.  He  asks,  he  accepts,  no  love  or  admiration  but  from  those,  who  can. 
understand  the  nature  and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 

There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts,  which  show  that  there  is  no  presumption  in 
judging  of  God,  and  of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  attributes,.  The  first  fact  is, 
that  the  most  intelligent  and  devout  men  have  often  employed  themselves  in  proving 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been  honoured  for  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  Now,  we  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  ? 
They  are  certain  acts,  operations,  and  methods  of  government,  which  are  proper  and 
natural  effects,  signs,  and  expressions  of  this  perfection,  and  from  which,  according  to 
the  established  principles  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred.  To  prove  the  divine 
attributes  is  to  collect  and  arrange  those  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator,  which  accord 
with  these  attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow  from  them,  and  express  them.  Of 
consequence,  to  prove  them  requires  and  implies  the  power  of  judging  of  what  agrees 
with  them,  of  discerning  their  proper  marks  and  expressions.  All  our  treatises  on 
natural  theology  rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument  in  support  of  a  divine  perfection 
is  an  exercise  of  it.  To  deny  it,  is  to  overthrow  all  religion. 

Now  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and  justice,  and  if  we  are  capable  of 
discerning  them,  then  we  are  not  necessarily  presumptuous,  when  we  say  of  particular 
measures  ascribed  to  him,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  attributes,  and  cannot 
belong  to  him.  There  is  plainly  no  more  presumption  in  affirming  of  certain  principles 
of  administration,  that  they  oppose  God's  equity  and  would  prove  him  unrighteous, 
than  to  affirm  of  others,  that  they  prove  him  upright  and  good.  There  are  signs  and 
evidences  of  injustice  as  unequivocal  as  those  of  justice ;  and  our  faculties  are  as 
adequate  to  the  perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If  they  must  not  be  trusted  in 
deciding  what  would  prove  God  unjust,  they  are  unworthy  of  confidence  when  they 
gather  evidences  of  his  rectitude;  and  of  course,  the  whole  structure  of  religion 
must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Calvinist,  that  it 
renders  the  proof  of  the  divine  attributes  impossible.  When  we  object  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  divine  government,  that  they  shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness 
and  justice,  he  replies,  that  still  they  may  be  true,  because  we  know  very  little  of  God, 
and  what  seems  unjust  to  man,  may  be  in  the  Creator  the  perfection  of  rectitude. 
Now  this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the  strongest  marks  and  expressions  of 
injustice  do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then  the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite  character 
do  not  prove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve  confidence,  because  of  our 
narrow  views  of  God,  neither  do  the  last.  If,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the  first 
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may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the 
last  may  be  found  consistent  with  infinite  malignity  and  oppression.  This  reasoning 
of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an  ocean  of  awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it,  and  we  have  no 
proofs  of  God's  goodness  and  equity  to  reply  upon.  What  we  call  proofs,  may  be  mere 
appearances,  which  a  wider  knowledge  of  God  may  reverse.  The  future  may  show 
us,  that  the  very  laws  and  works  of  the  Creator,  from  which  we  now  infer  his  kind- 
ness, are  consistent  with  the  most  determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite  misery  and 
guilt,  and  were  intended,  by  raising  hope,  to  add  the  agony  of  disappointment  to  our 
other  woes.  Why  may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as  they  are,  be  verified  by  the 
unfolding  of  God's  system,  if  our  reasonings  about  his  attributes  are  rendered  so  very 
uncertain,  as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the  infinity  of  his  nature? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  judge  of  God, 
and  of  what  accords  with  and  opposes  his  attributes ;  namely,  the  fact  that  his  attri- 
butes are  thought  susceptible  of  proof.  Another  fact,  very  decisive  on  this  point,  is, 
that  Christians  of  all  classes  have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  a 
great  degree  on  its  internal  evidence,  that  is,  on  its  accordance  with  the  perfections  of 
God.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers,  that  Christianity  is  worthy 
of  a  good  and  righteous  being,  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  divine  original.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  coincidence  of  its  purposes  and  spirit 
•with  our  highest  conceptions  of  God.  How  common  too  is  it,  to  say  of  other  religions, 
that  they  are  at  war  with  the  divine  nature,  with  God's  rectitude  and  goodness,  and 
that  we  want  no  other  proofs  of  their  falsehood.  And  what  does  all  this  reasoning 
imply?  Clearly  this,  that  we  are  capable  of  determining,  in  many  cases,  what  is 
worthy,  and  what  is  unworthy  of  God,  what  accords  with  and  what  opposes  his  moral 
attributes.  Deny  us  this  capacity,  and  it  would  be  no  presumption  against  a  professed 
revelation,  that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  the  most  detestable  practices.  It 
might  still  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  system,  that  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  determine 
what  kind  of  revelation  suits  the  character  of  the  Creator.  Christianity  then  leans,  at 
least  in  part,  and  some  think  chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on  its  agreeableness  to 
God's  moral  attributes;  and  is  it  probable,  that  this  religion,  having  this  foundation, 
contains  representations  of  God's  government  which  shock  our  ideas  of  rectitude,  and 
that  it  silences  our  objections  by  telling  us,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  what  suits  or 
opposes  his  infinite  nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show,  that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  form  these 
judgments  of  the  Creator.  All  Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's  attri- 
butes, and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  In  their  controversies  with  one  another, 
they  spare  no  pains  to  show,  that  their  particular  views  accord  best  with  the  divine 
perfections,  and  every  sect  labours  to  throw  on  its  adversaries  the  odium  of  main- 
taining what  is  unworthy  of  God.  Theological  writings  are  filled  with  such  arguments; 
and  yet  we,  it  seems,  are  guilty  of  awful  presumption,  when  we  deny  of  God  prin- 
ciples of  administration,  against  which  every  pure  and  good  sentiment  in  our  breasts 
rises  in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  an  important  inquiry.  If  God's  justice  and 
goodness  are  consistent  with  those  operations  and  modes  of  government,  which  Calvinism 
ascribes  to  him,  of  what  use  is  our  belief  in  these  perfections?  What  expectations  can 
we  found  upon  them?  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectitude  to  consign  to  everlasting 
misery,  beings  who  have  come  guilty  and  impotent  from  his  hand,  we  beg  to  know 
what  interest  we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge  of  good  it  contains,  or  what  evil 
can  be  imagined  which  may  not  be  its  natural  result  ?  If  justice  and  goodness,  when 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  strange  forms  and  appear  in  such  unexpected  and 
apparently  inconsistent  operations,  how  are  we  sure,  that  they  will  not  give  up  the  best 
men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the  universe  to  the  powers  of  darkness?  Such  results  indeed 
seem  incompatible  with  these  attributes,  but  not  more  so  than  the  acts  attributed  to 
God  by  Calvinism.  Is  it  said,  that  the  divine  faithfulness  is  pledged  in  the  Scriptures 
to  a  happier  issue  of  things  ?  But  why  should  not  divine  faithfulness  transcend  our 
poor  understandings  as  much  as  divine  goodness  and  justice,  and  why  may  not  God, 
consistently  with  this  attribute,  crush  every  hope  which  his  word  has  raised  ?  Thus 
all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost  to  us  as  grounds  of  encouragement  and  consolation, 
if  we  maintain,  that  their  infinity  places  them  beyond  our  judgment,  and  that  we  must 
expect  from  them  measures  and  operations  entirely  opposed  to  what  seems  to  us  most 
accordant  with  their  nature. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  our  rational  and  moral 
faculties  against  Galvanism,  is  worthy  of  trust. — We  know  that  this  reasoning  will  be 
met  by  the  question,  What  then  becomes  of  Christianity?  for  this  religion  plainly 
teaches  the  doctrines  you  have  condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready.  Christianity  con- 
tains no  such  doctrines.  Christianity,  reason,  and  conscience  are  perfectly  harmonious 
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on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Our  religion,  fairly  construed,  gives  no  countenance 
to  that  system,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  distinction  of  Evangelical.  We  cannot, 
however,  enter  this  field  at  present.  We  will  only  say  that  the  general  spirit  of 
Christianity  affords  a  very  strong  presumption,  that  its  records  teach  no  such  doctrines 
as  we  have  opposed.  This  spirit  is  love,  charity,  benevolence.  Christianity,  we  all 
agree,  is  designed  to  manifest  God  as  perfect  benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  to  love 
and  imitate  him.  Now  is  it  probable,  that  a  religion,  having  this  object,  gives  views 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  which  our  moral  convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments 
shrink  with  horror,  and  which  if  made  our  pattern,  would  convert  us  into  monsters  ! 
It  is  plain  that  were  a  human  parent  to  form  himself  on  the  universal  Father,  as 
described  by  Calvinism,  that  is,  were  he  to  bring  his  children  into  life  totally  depraved, 
and  then  to  pursue  them  with  endless  punishment,  we  should  charge  him  with  a  cru- 
elty not  surpassed  in  the  anuals  of  the  world  ;  or  were  a  sovereign  to  incapacitate  his 
subjects  in  any  way  whatever  for  obeying  his  laws,  and  then  to  torture  them  in 
dungeons  of  perpetual  wo,  we  should  say,  that  history  records  no  darker  crime. 
And  is  it  probable,  that  a  religion,  which  aims  to  attract  and  assimilate  us  to  God, 
considered  as  love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these  heart-withering  characters? 
We  may  confidently  expect  to  find  in  such  a  system  the  brightest  views  of  the  divine 
nature;  and  the  same  objections  lie  against  interpretations  of  its  records,  which 
savour  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as  lie  against  the  literal  sense  of  passages  which 
ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and  organs.  Let  the  Scriptures  be  read  with  a  recol- 
lection of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  with  that  modification  of  particular  texts 
by  this  general  spirit,  which  a  just  criticism  requires,  and  Calvinism  would  no 
more  enter  the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  Popery,  we  had  almost  said,  than 
Heathenism. 

In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be  seen,  we  hope,  that  we  have  aimed  to  expose 
doctrines,  not  to  condemn  their  professors.  It  is  true,  that  men  are  apt  to  think  them- 
selves assailed,  when  their  system  only  is  called  to  account.  But  we  have  no  foe  but 
error.  We  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety  of  others  by  peculiarities 
of  faith.  Men's  characters  are  determined,  not  by  the  opinions  which  they  profess, 
but  by  those  on  which  their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which  recur  to  them  most 
forcibly,  and  which  colour  their  ordinary  views  of  God  and  duty.  The  creed  of  habit, 
imitation,  or  fear,  may  be  defended  stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  influence. 
The  mind,  when  compelled  by  education  or  other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational 
doctrines,  has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on  its  surface,  of  excluding 
them  from  its  depths,  of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with  its  own  being ;  and  when 
burdened  with  a  mixed  incongruous  system,  it  often  discovers  a  sagacity,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  instinct  of  inferior  animals,  in  selecting  the  healthful  and  nutritious  portions, 
and  in  making  them  its  daily  food.  Accordingly  the  real  faith  often  corresponds  little 
with  that  which  is  professed.  It  often  happens,  that  through  the  progress  of  the  mind 
in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once  central,  are  gradually  thrown  outward,  lose  their 
vitality,  and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action,  whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended 
as  articles  of  faith.  The  words  of  the  creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympathise  with 
it  little  more  than  its  foes.  These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  present 
subject.  A  large  number,  perhaps  a  majority  of  those,  who  surname  themselves  with 
the  name  of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to  it  than  ourselves.  They  keep  the  name, 
and  drop  the  principles  which  it  signifies.  They  adhere  to  the  system,  as  a  whole, 
but  shrink  from  all  its  parts  and  distinguishing  points.  This  silent  but  real  defection, 
from  Calvinism  is  spreading  more  and  more  widely.  The  grim  features  of  this  system 
are  softening,  and  its  stern  spirit  yielding  to  conciliation  and  charity.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  consult  for  themselves  the  two  Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  to  compare  these  standards  of  Calvinism,  with  what  now  bears 
its  name.  They  will  rejoice,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs  of  truth.  With  these 
views,  we  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  professors  of  the  system  which  we  con- 
demn, although  we  believe  that  its  influence  is  yet  so  extensive  and  pernicious  as  to 
bind  us  to  oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving  place  to  better  views.  It  has  passed  its 
meridian,  and  is  sinking  to  rise  no  more.  It  has  to  contend  with  foes  more  formidable 
than  theologians,  with  foes,  from  whom  it  cannot  shield  itself  in  mystery  and  meta- 
physical subtleties,  we  mean  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Society  is  going  forward  in  intelligence  and 
charity,  and  of  course  is  leaving  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century  behind  it.  We 
hail  this  revolution  of  opinion  as  a  most  auspicious  event  to  the  Christian  cause.  We 
hear  much  at  present  of  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel.  But  Christianity  is  gaining  more 
by  the  removal  of  degrading  errors,  than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who  should 
carry  Avith  them  a  corrupted  form  of  the  religion.  We  think  the  decline  of  Calvinism 
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one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  in  our  passing  history;  for  this  system,  by  outraging 
conscience  and  reason,  tends  to  array  these  high  faculties  against  revelation.  Its  errors 
are  peculiarly  mournful,  because  they  relate  to  the  character  of  God.  It  darkens  and 
stains  his  pure  nature;  spoils  his  character  of  its  sacredness,  loveliness,  glory;  and 
thus  quenches  the  central  light  of  the  universe,  makes  existence  a  curse,  and  the 
extinction  of  it  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  now  speak  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  system,  and  of  their  natural  influence,  when  not  counteracted,  as 
they  always  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  better  views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and 
plain  lessons  of  Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  subject,  that  we  have  neglected  to  make  the 
usual  extracts  from  the  book  which  we  proposed  to  review.  We  earnestly  wish,  that 
a  work,  answering  to  the  title  of  this,  which  should  give  us  "  a  general  view  of 
Christian  doctrines,"  might  be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next  to  a  good 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  the  best  service  which  could  be  rendered 
to  Christian  truth. 
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NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


REVIEW  of  a  Discourse  concerning  the  INFLUENCE  of  AMERICA  on  the  MIND;  being 
the  Annual  Oration  delivered  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  the 
University  in  Philadelphia,  October  18,  1823.  By  C.  J.  Ingersoll. 

WE  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article,  as  ministers  are  sometimes  said  to  use 
their  texts.  We  shall  make  it  a  point  to  start  from,  not  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 
Our  purpose  is  to  treat  of  the  importance  and  means  of  a  National  Literature.  The 
topic  seems  to  us  a  great  one,  and  to  have  intimate  connexions  with  morals  and 
religion,  as  well  as  with  all  our  public  interests.  Our  views  will  be  given  with  great 
freedom,  and  if  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  the  subject  to  more 
general  attention,  one  of  our  principal  objects  will  be  accomplished. 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean  by  national  literature.  We  mean  the 
expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing.  We  mean  the  production  among  a  people 
of  important  works  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  departments  of  imagination  and  taste. 
We  mean  the  contributions  of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  We 
mean  the  thoughts  of  profound  and  original  minds,  elaborated  by  the  toil  of  composi- 
tion, and  fixed  and  made  immortal  in  books.  We  mean  the  manifestation  of  a  nation's 
intellect  in  the  only  forms  by  which  it  can  multiply  itself  at  home,  and  send  itself 
abroad.  We  mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a  place,  by  its  authors,  among  the  lights 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen,  that  we  include  under  literature  all  the  writings  of 
superior  minds,  be  the  subjects  what  they  may.  We  are  aware  that  the  term  is  often 
confined  to  compositions  which  relate  to  human  nature,  and  human  life ;  that  it  is  not 
generally  extended  to  physical  science ;  that  mind,  not  matter,  is  regarded  as  its  main 
subject  and  sphere.  But  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are  too  intimately  connected 
to  admit  of  exact  partition.  All  the  objects  of  human  thought  flow  into  one  another. 
Moral  and  physical  truths  have  many  bonds  and  analogies,  and  whilst  the  former  are 
the  chosen  and  noblest  themes  of  literature,  we  are  not  anxious  to  divorce  them  from 
the  latter,  or  to  shut  them  up  in  a  separate  department.  The  expression  of  superior 
mind  in  writing,  we  regard  then,  as  a  nation's  literature.  We  regard  its  gifted  men, 
whether  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  to  mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  to  history  and 
legislation,  or  to  fiction  and  poetry,  as  forming  a  noble  intellectual  brotherhood,  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  all  to  join  their  labours  for  the  public  good,  that  we 
offer  the  present  plea  in  behalf  of  a  national  literature. 

To  show  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  subject,  we  begin  with  some 
remarks  on  what  we  deem  the  distinction  which  a  nation  should  most  earnestly  covet. 
We  believe  that  more  distinct  apprehensions  on  this  point  are  needed,  and  that  for 
want  of  them,  the  work  of  improvement  is  carried  on  with  less  energy,  consistency, 
and  wisdom,  than  may  and  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  great  distinction 
of  a  country,  then,  is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.  Its  natural  advantages  are  not 
to  be  disdained.  But  they  are  of  secondary  importance.  No  matter  what  races  of 
animals  a  country  breeds.  The  great  question  is,  does  it  breed  a  noble  race  of  men? 
No  matter  what  its  soil  may  be.  The  great  question  is,  how  far  is  it  prolific  of  moral 
and  intellectual  power?  No  matter  how  stern  its  climate  is,  if  it  nourish  force  of 
thought  and  virtuous  purpose.  These  are  the  products  by  which  a  country  is  to  bo 
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tried,  and  institutions  have  value  only  by  the  impulse  which  they  give  to  the  mind. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  noblest  men  grow  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 
This  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind  is  not  the  creature  of  climate  or  soil.  But  were  it 
true,  we  should  say,  that  it  were  better  to  live  among  rocks  and  sands,  than  in  the 
most  genial  and  productive  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on  which  we  have  insisted,  has  been  scarcely 
recognised.  The  idea  of  forming  a  superior  race  of  men  has  entered  little  into  schemes 
of  policy.  Invention  and  effort  have  been  expended  on  matter,  much  more  than  on 
mind.  Lofty  piles  have  been  reared;  the  earth  has  groaned  under  pyramids  and 
palaces.  The  thought  of  building  up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect  and  character,  has 
hardly  crossed  the  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg  that  we  may  not  be 
misapprehended.  We  offer  these  remarks  to  correct  what  we  deem  a  disproportioned 
attention  to  physical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  condemn  the  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and 
strength  on  the  outward  world.  There  is  a  harmony  between  all  our  great  interests, 
between  inward  and  outward  improvements;  and  by  establishing  among  them  a  wise 
order,  all  will  be  secured.  We  have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  his  own  spiritual 
nature.  The  mind  was  made  to  act  on  matter,  and  it  grows  by  expressing  itself  in 
material  forms.  We  believe,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  it  shall  gain  intellectual  and 
moral  power,  it  will  exert  itself  with  increased  energy  and  delight  on  the  outward 
creation;  will  pour  itself  forth  more  freely  in  useful  and  ornamental  arts;  will  rear 
more  magnificent  structures,  and  will  call  forth  new  beauties  in  nature.  An  intelli- 
gent and  resolute  spirit  in  a  community,  perpetually  extends  its  triumphs  over  matter. 
It  can  even  subject  to  itself  the  most  unpromising  region.  Holland,  diked  from  the 
ocean — Venice,  rising  amidst  the  waves — and  New  England,  bleak  and  rock-bound 
New  England,  converted  by  a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into  smiling  fields 
and  opulent  cities — point  us  to  the  mind  as  the  great  source  of  physical  good,  and 
teach  us  that  in  making  the  culture  of  man  our  highest  end,  we  shall  not  retard,  but 
advance  the  cultivation  of  nature. 

The  question  which  we  most  solicitously  ask  about  this  country,  is,  what  race  of 
men  it  is  likely  to  produce.  We  consider  its  liberty  of  value  only  as  far  as  it  favours 
the  growth  of  men.  What  is  liberty  ?  The  removal  of  restraint  from  human  powers. 
Its  benefit  is,  that  it  opens  new  fields  for  action,  and  a  wider  range  for  the  mind.  The 
only  freedom  worth  possessing,  is  that  which  gives  enlargement  to  a  people's  energy, 
intellect,  and  virtues.  The  savage  makes  his  boast  of  freedom.  But  what  is  its 
•worth  ?  Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in  the  same  ignorance,  leads  the  same 
comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  untamed  wilderness  spread  around  him.  He  is  indeed 
free  from  what  he  calls  the  yoke  of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse  chains 
bind  him.  The  very  privation  of  civil  government,  is  in  effect  a  chain  ;  for,  by  with- 
holding protection  from  property,  it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of  industry,  and  forbids 
exertion  for  the  melioration  of  his  lot.  Progress,  the  growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and 
boon  of  liberty;  and  without  this,  a  people  may  have  the  name,  but  want  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  freedom. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging  on  these  views,  because  we  feel  that  our 
attachment  to  our  country  must  be  very  much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its  ten- 
dency to  form  a  generous  race  of  men.  We  pretend  not  to  have  thrown  off  national 
feeling;  but  we  have  some  stronger  feelings.  We  love  our  country  much,  but  man- 
kind more.  As  men  and  Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to  see  the  improvement  of 
human  nature.  We  desire  to  see  the  soul  of  man,  wiser,  firmer,  nobler,  more  conscious 
of  its  imperishable  treasures,  more  beneficent  and  powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connexion 
with  God,  more  able  to  use  pleasure  and  prosperity  aright,  and  more  victorious  over 
poverty,  adversity,  and  pain.  In  our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  the  great 
question  which  comes  to  us,  is  this,  Where  and  under  what  institutions  are  men  most 
likely  to  advance  ?  Where  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the  purest  hearts  formed  ? 
What  nation  possesses  in  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  government,  its  religion,  its 
manners,  its  pursuits,  its  relations  to  other  communities,  and  especially  in  its  private 
and  public  means  of  education,  the  instruments  and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute  virtue 
and  devotion  to  truth,  than  we  now  witness?  Such  a  nation,  be  it  where  it  may,  will 
engage  our  wannest  interest.  We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly.  In  all  nations 
we  recognise  one  great  family,  and  our  chief  wish  for  our  native  land,  is,  that  it  may 
take  the  first  rank  among  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  importance  which  we  attach  to  a  national  literature. 
By  this,  as  we  have  said,  we  understand  the  expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing. 
It  is  the  action  of  the  most  gifted  understandings  on  the  community.  It  throws  into 
circulation  through  a  wide  sphere  the  most  quickening  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
have  grown  up  in  men  of  laborious  study  or  creative  genius.  It  is  a  much  higher  work 
than  the  communication  of  a  gifted  intellect  in  discourse.  It  is  the  mind  giving  to 
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multitudes  whom  110  voice  can  reach,  its  compressed  and  selected  thoughts,  in  the 
most  lucid  order  and  attractive  forms  which  it  is  capable  of  inventing.  In  other 
words,  literature  is  the  concentration  of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  itself 
abroad  and  multiplying  its  energy. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  literature,  it  is  plainly  among  the  most  powerful  methods 
of  exalting  the  character  of  a  nation,  of  forming  a  better  race  of  men ;  in  truth,  we 
apprehend  that  it  may  claim  the  first  rank  among  the  means  of  improvement.  We 
know  nothing  so  fitted  to  the  advancement  of  society,  as  to  bring  its  higher  minds  to 
bear  upon  the  multitude;  as  to  establish  close  connexions  between  the  more  and  less 
gifted;  as  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which  springs  up  in  meditative,  profound, 
and  sublime  understandings.  It  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  one  of  his  most  benevo- 
lent laws,  that  the  human  race  should  be  carried  forward  by  impulses  which  originate 
in  a  few  minds,  perhaps  in  an  individual ;  and  in  this  way  the  most  interesting  rela- 
tions and  dependencies  of  life  are  framed.  When  a  great  truth  is  to  be  revealed,  it 
does  not  flash  at  once  on  the  race,  but  dawns  and  brightens  on  a  superior  understand- 
ing, from  which  it  is  to  emanate  and  to  illumine  future  ages.  On  the  faithfulness  of  great 
minds  to  this  awful  function,  the  progress  and  happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The 
most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race  have  been  men,  who,  having  risen  to  great 
truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust  for  their  kind,  and  have  borne  witness  to  them 
amidst  general  darkness,  under  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps  in  the  face  of  death. 
Such  men,  indeed,  have  not  always  made  contributions  to  literature,  for  their  condition 
has  not  allowed  them  to  be  authors;  but  we  owe  the  transmission,  perpetuity,  and 
immortal  power  of  their  new  and  high  thoughts,  to  kindred  spirits,  which  have  con- 
centrated and  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  literature  need  not  be  urged  on  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  and  who  of  course  know  the  spring  given  to  the 
human  mind  by  the  revival  of  ancient  learning.  Through  their  writings,  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  have  exercised  a  sovereignty  over  these  later  ages,  not  enjoyed  in  their 
own.  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  the  influence  of  literature  is  perpetually 
increasing;  for,  through  the  press  and  the  spread  of  education,  its  sphere  is  indefinitely 
enlarged.  Reading,  once  the  privilege  of  a  few,  is  now  the  occupation  of  multitudes, 
and  is  to  become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications  of  all.  Books  penetrate  everywhere, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  genius  find  their  way  to  obscure  dwellings,  which,  a  little 
while  ago,  seemed  barred  against  all  intellectual  light.  Writing  is  now  the  mightiest 
instrument  on  earth.  Through  this,  the  mind  has  acquired  a  kind  of  omnipresence. 
To  literature  we  then  look,  as  the  chief  means  of  forming  a  better  race  of  human 
beings.  To  superior  minds,  which  may  act  through  this,  we  look  for  the  impulses  by 
which  their  country  is  to  be  carried  forward.  We  would  teach  them,  that  they  are 
the  depositaries  of  the  highest  power  on  earth,  and  that  on  them  the  best  hopes  of 
society  rest. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  think,  that  we  are  exalting  intellectual  above  moral 
and  religious  influence.  They  may  tell  us  that  the  teaching  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  not  by  philosophers  and  boasters  of  wisdom,  but  by  the  comparatively  weak  and 
foolish,  is  the  great  means  of  renovating  the  world.  This  truth  we  indeed  regard  as 
"the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  But  let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen  temple -is 
an  uncultivated  mind,  and  that  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs,  the  lips  of  the  unlearned. 
Religious  and  moral  truth  is  indeed  appointed  to  carry  forward  mankind ;  but  not  as 
conceived  and  expounded  by  narrow  minds,  not  as  darkened  by  the  ignorant,  not  as 
debased  by  the  superstitious,  not  as  subtilised  by  the  visionary,  not  as  thundered  out 
by  the  intolerant  fanatic,  not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by  the  hypocrite.  Like 
all  other  truths,  it  requires  for  its  full  reception  and  powerful  communication,  a  free 
and  vigorous  intellect.  Indeed,  its  grandeur  and  infinite  connexions  demand  a  more 
earnest  and  various  use  of  our  faculties  than  any  other  subject.  As  a  single  illustration 
of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  all  moral  and  religious  truth  may  be  reduced  to 
one  great  and  central  thought,  Perfection  of  Mind;  a  thought  which  comprehends  all 
that  is  glorious  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  which  reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness 
of  our  own  existence.  This  perfection  has  as  yet  only  dawned  on  the  most  gifted 
human  beings,  and  the  great  purpose  of  our  present  and  future  existence  is  to  enlarge 
our  conceptions  of  it  without  end,  and  to  embody  and  make  them  manifest  in  character 
and  life.  And  is  this  sublime  thought  to  grow  within  us,  to  refine  itself  from  error 
and  impure  mixture,  to  receive  perpetual  accessions  of  brightness  from  the  study  of 
God,  man,  and  nature,  and  especially  to  be  communicated  powerfully  to  others, 
without  the  vigorous  exertion  of  our  intellectual  nature  ?  Religion  has  been  wronged 
by  nothing  more,  than  by  being  separated  from  intellect;  than  by  being  removed  from 
the  province  of  reason  and  free  research,  into  that  of  mystery  and  authority,  of  impulse 
and  feeling.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhibitions  of  Christianity,  are 
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comparatively  inert,  and  that  most  which  is  written  on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to  contradict  and  degrade  the  rational  nature,  but 
to  call  it  forth,  to  enlarge  its  range  and  its  powers.  It  admits  of  endless  developemenl. 
It  is  the  last  truth  which  should  remain  stationary.  It  ought  to  be  so  explored  and  so 
expressed,  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in  a  nation's  literature,  as  to  exalt  and  purify 
all  other  literature.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  efficacy  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  literary  or  intellectual  influence  in  the  work  of  human  improvement, 
is  consistent  with  the  supreme  importance  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impressions  which  we  have  aimed  to  make, 
our  readers  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  with  interest  into  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  literature  among  ourselves.  Do  we  possess,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  national 
literature  ?  Have  we  produced  eminent  writers  in  the  various  departments  of  intel- 
lectual effort  ?  Are  our  chief  resources  of  instruction  and  literary  enjoyment  furnished 
from  ourselves  ?  We  regret  that  the  reply  to  these  questions  is  so  obvious.  The  few 
standard  works  which  we  have  produced,  and  which  promise  to  live,  can  hardly,  by 
any  courtesy,  be  denominated  a  national  literature.  On  this  point,  if  marks  and  proofs 
of  our  real  condition  were  needed,  we  should  find  them  in  the  current  apologies  for 
our  deficiencies.  Our  writers  are  accustomed  to  plead  in  our  excuse,  our  youth,  the 
necessities  of  a  newly  settled  country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best  talents  to  practical 
life.  Be  the  pleas  sufficient  or  not,  one  thing  they  prove,  and  that  is,  our  consciousness 
of  having  failed  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  interests  of  the  intellect.  We 
have  few  names  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  names  in  science  and  literature  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We  want  those  lights  which  make  a  country  conspicuous 
at  a  distance.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  European  envy  denies  our  just  claims.  In  an 
age  like  this,  when  the  literary  world  forms  a  great  family,  and  the  products  of  mind 
are  circulated  more  rapidly  than  those  of  machinery,  it  is  a  nation's  own  fault,  if  its 
name  be  not  pronounced  with  honour  beyond  itself.  We  have  ourselves  heard,  and 
delighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our  country  designated  as  the  land  of  Franklin. 
This  name  had  scaled  that  mighty  barrier,  and  made  us  known  where  our  institutions 
and  modes  of  life  were  hardly  better  understood  than  those  of  the  natives  of  our 
forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  for  the  absence  of  a  commanding  literature, 
by  urging  our  superiority  to  other  nations  in  our  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  through  all  classes  of  the  community.  We  have  here  just  cause 
for  boasting,  though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine.  That  there  are  gross  deficiencies 
in  our  common  schools,  and  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  communicate, 
when  compared  with  the  time  spent  in  its  acquisition,  is  lamentably  small,  the  com- 
munity begin  to  feel.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  higher  and  more  quickening  kind 
of  instruction  than  the  labouring  part  of  society  have  yet  received,  and  we  rejoice  that 
'  the  cry  begins  to  be  heard.  But  allowing  our  elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy  us.  We  want  something  more.  A  dead 
level  of  intellect,  even  if  it  should  rise  above  what  is  common  in  other  nations,  would 
not  answer  our  wishes  and  hopes  for  our  country.  We  want  great  minds  to  be  formed 
among  us,  minds  which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act  on  the  world. 
We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its  utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to  obtain 
a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  by  adding  strength  to  the  foundation,  and 
fulness  and  splendour  to  the  developement  of  moral  and  religious  truth;  by  originality 
of  thought,  by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  contributions  to  the  refining  pleasures  of 
taste  and  imagination. 

With  these  views  we  do  and  must  lament,  that,  however  we  surpass  other  nations 
in  providing  for,  and  spreading  elementary  instruction,  we  fall  behind  many  in  provi- 
sion for  the  liberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for  forming  great  scholars,  for  communi- 
cating that  profound  knowledge,  and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths,  which  can  alone 
originate  a  commanding  literature.  The  truth  ought  to  be  known.  There  is  among 
us  much  superficial  knowledge,  but  little  severe,  persevering  research;  little  of  that 
consuming  passion  for  newr  truth,  which  makes  outward  things  worthless;  little  reso- 
lute devotion  to  a  high  intellectual  culture.  There  is  nowhere  a  literary  atmosphere, 
or  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  influence,  as  determines  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  to  its  own  enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself  in  enduring  forms. 
Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  followed  out  any  great  subject  of  thought  patiently, 
laboriously,  so  as  to  know  thoroughly  what  others  have  discovered  and  taught  con- 
cerning it,  and  thus  to  occupy  a  ground  from  which  new  views  may  be  gained.  Of 
course,  exceptions  are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  produced  original  and  profound 
thinkers.  We  have  named  Franklin,  and  we  may  name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  hi.s  age,  though  unhappily  his  mind  was  lost,  in  a  great,  degree,  to  literature, 
and  we  fear  to  religion,  by  vassalage  to  a  iklse  theology.  His  work  on  the  Will 
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throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human  nature,  and  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  of  the 
subject,  gives  no  great  or  elevated  thoughts;  but  as  a  specimen  of  logical  acuteness 
and  controversial  power,  it  certainly  ranks  in  the  very  highest  class  of  metaphysical 
writings.  We  might  also  name  living  authors  who  do  honour  to  their  country.  Still, 
we  must  say,  we  chiefly  prize  what  has  been  done  among  us,  as  a  promise  of  higher 
and  more  extensive  effort.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  virtue,  forbids  us  to  burn  incense 
to  national  vanity.  The  truth  should  be  seen  and  felt.  In  an  age  of  great  intellectual 
activity,  we  rely  chiefly  for  intellectual  excitement  and  enjoyment  on  foreign  minds, 
nor  is  our  own  mind  felt  abroad.  Whilst  clamouring  against  dependence  on  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the  nobler  and  more  important 
fabrics  of  the  intellect.  We  boast  of  our  political  institutions,  and  receive  our  chief 
teachings,  books,  impressions,  from  the  school  of  monarchy.  True,  we  labour  under 
disadvantages.  But  if  our  liberty  deserve  the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is  more  than 
a  balance  for  these.  We  believe  that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  does  open  to  us  an  inde- 
finite intellectual  progress.  Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  should  value  it  little.  If 
hereditary  governments  minister  most  to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  it  were  better  to 
restore  them  than  to  cling  to  a  barren  freedom.  Let  us  not  expose  liberty  to  this 
reproach.  Let  us  prove,  by  more  generous  provisions  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary 
knowledge,  for  the  training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint  culture  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  that  we  are  more  and  more  instructed,  by  freedom,  in  the  worth 
and  greatness  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  its  strength 
and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our  literature.  We  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  which  obstruct  its  advancement;  and  we  are  immediately 
struck  by  one  so  prevalent,  so  to  deserve  distinct  notice.  We  refer  to  the  common 
doctrine,  that  we  need,  in  this  country,  useful  knowledge  rather  than  profound,  exten- 
sive, and  elegant  literature,  and  that  this  last,  if  we  covet  it,  may  be  imported  from 
abroad  in  such,  variety  and  abundance,  as  to  save  us  the  necessity  of  producing  it 
among  ourselves.  How  far  are  these  opinions  just?  This  question  we  purpose  to 
answer. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our  first  and  chief  care,  we  mean  not  to 
dispute.  But  in  our  views  of  utility,  we  may  differ  from  some  who  take  this  position. 
There  are  those  who  confine  this  term  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
the  means  of  producing  them.  And  is  it  true,  that  we  need  no  knowledge,  but  that 
which  clothes  and  feeds  us?  Is  it  true,  that  all  studies  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  such  as  teach  us  to  act  on  matter,  and  to  turn  it  to  our  use?  Happily,  human 
nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this  narrow  utility.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  very  mechanical  arts,  which  are  especially  designed  to  minister  to  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life,  are  perpetually  passing  these  limits;  how  they  disdain  to  stop  at 
mere  cnvoenience.  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  mechanical  labour  is  given 
to  the  gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.  How  simple  would  be  the  art  of  building,  if 
it  limited  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  comfortable  shelter !  How  many  ships  should 
we  dismantle,  and  how  many  busy  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress  and  furniture  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  convenience !  This  "utility"  would  work  a  great  change  in  town 
and  country,  would  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders  of  architecture,  would  annihilate  the 
fine  arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable  beauties,  which  the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Happily,  human  nature  is  too  strong  for  the  utilitarian.  It 
cannot  satisfy  itself  with  the  convenient.  No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner  than  the 
love  of  the  ornamental.  The  savage  decorates  his  person,  and  the  child  is  more  struck 
with  the  beauty  than  the  uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from  limiting  ourselves  to  con- 
venient food  and  raiment,  we  enjoy  but  little  a  repast  which  is  not  arranged  with  some 
degree  of  order  and  taste;  and  a  man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in  his  ward- 
robe, would  find  himself  an  unwelcome  guest  in  circles  which  he  would  very  reluct- 
antly forego.  We  are  aware  that  the  propensity  to  which  we  have  referred,  often 
breaks  out  in  extravagance  and  ruinous  luxury.  We  know  that  the  love  of  ornament 
is  often  vitiated  by  vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted,  it  impairs,  sometimes  destroys, 
the  soundness  and  simplicity  of  the  mind  and  the  relish  for  true  glory.  Still,  it  teaches 
even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestructible  principle  of  our 
nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  notions  of 
utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prize,  as  highly  as  any,  useful  knowledge.  But  by  this  we 
mean  knowledge  which  answers  and  ministers  to  our  complex  and  various  nature; 
we  mean  that  which  is  useful,  not  only  to  the  animal  man,  but  to  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  man;  useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties,  whose  happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  their  free  and  harmonious  exercise.  We  grant,  that  there  is  a  primary 
necessity  for  that  information  and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is  earned,  and  life  is 
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preserved;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live,  in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  life  is 
the  means;  action  and  improvement  the  end;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  noblest 
utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge,  by  which  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation  is  accom- 
plished ?  According  to  these  views,  a  people  should  honour  and  cultivate,  as  unspeak- 
ably useful,  that  literature  which  corresponds  to,  and  calls  forth  the  highest  faculties; 
which  expresses  and  communicates  energy  of  thought,  fruitfulness  of  invention,  force 
of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst  for  the  true,  and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  According  to 
these  views,  we  attach  special  importance  to  those  branches  of  literature  which  relate 
to  human  nature,  and  which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its  own  powers.  History  has  a 
noble  use,  for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in  various  and  opposite  conditions,  in  their 
strength  and  weakness,  in  their  progress  and  relapses,  and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and 
means  by  which  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetry  is 
useful,  by  touching  deep  springs  in  the  human  soul ;  by  giving  voice  to  its  more  deli- 
cate feelings;  by  breaking  out  and  making  more  intelligible,  the  sympathy  which 
subsists  between  the  mind  and  the  outward  universe;  by  creating  beautiful  forms  or 
manifestations  for  great  moral  truths.  Above  all,  that  higher  philosophy  which  treats 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  of  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge, 
of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  relations  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  especially  to  God ; 
this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar  as  to  throw  other  departments  of  knowledge  into 
obscurity;  and  a  people  among  whom  this  does  not  find  honour,  has  little  ground  to 
boast  of  its  superiority  to  uncivilized  tribes.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that 
utility,  with  us,  has  a  broad  meaning.  In  truth,  we  are  slow  to  condemn  as  useless, 
any  researches  or  discoveries  of  original  and  strong  minds,  even  when  we  discern  in 
them  no  bearing  on  any  interest  of  mankind;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific  nature,  and 
has  connexions  not  immediately  perceived;  and  it  may  be,  that  what  we  call  vain 
speculations,  may,  at  no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with  some  new  facts  or 
theories,  and  guide  a  profound  thinker  to  the  most  important  results.  The  ancient 
mathematician,  when  absorbed  in  solitary  thought,  little  imagined  that  his  theorems, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied  by  the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  not  only  to  guide  the  astronomer  through  the 
heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  the  pathless  ocean.  For  ourselves,  we  incline  to 
hope  much  from  truths,  which  are  particularly  decried  as  useless ;  for  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  truth  is  of  an  abstract  or  universal  nature ;  and  yet  the  abstract,  though 
susceptible  of  infinite  application,  is  generally,  as  we  know,  opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain  that  a  people,  which  has  any  serious  purpose  of  taking  a  place  among 
improved  communities,  should  studiously  promote  within  itself  every  variety  of  intel- 
lectual exertion.  It  should  resolve  strenuously  to  be  surpassed  by  none.  It  should 
feel  that  mind  is  the  creative  power,  through  which  all  the  resources  of  nature  are  to 
by  turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people  is  to  spread  its  influence,  and  establish 
the  noblest  form  of  empire.  It  should  train  within  itself  men  able  to  understand  and 
to  use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered  over  the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of 
human  knowledge  should  exist  among  a  people,  not  in  neglected  libraries,  but  in  its 
higher  minds.  Among  its  most  cherished  institutions,  should  be  those  which  will 
ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars,  explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound  historians  and 
mathematicians,  intellectual  labourers  devoted  to  physical  and  moral  science,  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  refined  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  to  rear  in  our  country  a  race  of 
pedants,  of  solemn  triflers,  of  laborious  commentators  on  the  mysteries  of  a  Greek 
accent  or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have  men  explore  antiquity,  not  to  bury  themselves 
in  its  dust,  but  to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune  with  its  superior  minds,  as  to 
accumulate  on  the  present  age,  the  influences  of  -whatever  was  great  and  wise  in 
former  times.  What  we  want,  is,  that  those  among  us  whom  God  has  gifted  to  com- 
prehend whatever  is  now  known,  and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may  find  aids  and  institu- 
tions to  fit  them  for  their  high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once  springs  of  a  higher 
intellectual  life  to  their  own  country,  and  joint  workers  with  the  great  of  all  nations 
and  times  in  carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  foreign  scholars,  bred  under  institutions  which 
this  country  cannot  support,  may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and  send  us  books  and 
learning  to  meet  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much  to  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we 
reply,  that  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  higher  literature  of  other  nations,  we  must  place 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The  products  of  foreign  machinery  we  can  use, 
without  any  portion  of  the  skill  which  produced  them.  But  works  of  taste  and  genius, 
and  profound  investigations  of  philosophy,  can  only  be  estimated  and  enjoyed,  through 
a  culture  and  power  corresponding  to  that  from  which  they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  a  people,  to  have  in 
its  own  bosom,  among  its  own  sons,  men  of  distinguished  intellect.  Such  men  give  a 
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spring  and  life  to  a  community  by  their  presence,  Iheir  society,  their  fame;  and  what 
deserves  remark,  such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a  republic  like  our  own;  for  here 
the  different  classes  of  society  flow  together  and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and  a 
free  communication,  elsewhere  unknown,  is  established  between  the  gifted  few  and 
the  many.  It  is  one  of  the  many  good  fruits  of  liberty,  that  it  increases  the  diffusive- 
ness of  intellect;  and  accordingly,  a  free  country  is  above  all  others  false  to  itself,  in 
withholding  from  its  superior  minds  the  means  of  enlargement. 

We  next  observe,  and  we  think  the  observation  important,  that  the  facility  with 
which  we  receive  the  literature  of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for 
neglecting  our  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for  its  cultivation.  We  mean  not  to  be  para- 
doxical, but  we  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  no  books  from  abroad,  than  to 
make  them  substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual  activity.  The  more  we  receive  from 
other  countries,  the  greater  the  need  of  an  original  literature.  A  people,  into  whoso 
minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners  are  poured  perpetually,  needs  an  energy  within  itself 
to  resist,  to  modify  this  mighty  influence,  and  without  it,  will  inevitably  sink  under 
the  worst  bondage,  will  become  intellectually  tame  and  enslaved.  We  have  certainly 
no  desire  to  complete  our  restrictive  system,  by  adding  to  it  a  literary  non-intercourse 
law.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  intellectual  connexion  between  this  country  and 
the  old  world.  But  sooner  would  we  rupture  it,  than  see  our  country  sitting  passively 
at  the  feet  of  foreign  teachers.  It  were  better  to  have  no  literature,  than  form  our- 
selves unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The  true  sovereigns  of  a  country  are  those  who 
determine  its  mind,  its  modes  of  thinking,  its  tastes,  its  principles;  and  we  cannot 
consent  to  lodge  this  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  A  country,  like  an  indi- 
vidual, has  dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed.  There  is  a 
great  stir  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  manufacturing  of  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let 
others  spin  and  weave  for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A  people,  whose  govern- 
ment and  laws  are  nothing  but  the  embodying  of  public  opinion,  should  jealously 
guard  this  opinion  against  foreign  dictation.  We  need  a  literature  to  counteract,  and 
to  use  wisely  the  literature  which  we  import.  We  need  an  inward  power  propor- 
tionate to  that  which  is  exerted  on  us,  as  the  means  of  self-subsistence.  It  is 
particularly  true  of  a  people,  whose  institutions  demand  for  their  support  a  free  and 
bold  spirit,  that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a  manly  and  independent  criticism, 
whatever  comes  from  abroad.  These  views  seem  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention. 
We  are  more  and  more  a  reading  people.  Books  are  already  among  the  most  powerful 
influences  here.  The  question  is,  shall  Europe,  through  these,  fashion  us  after  its 
pleasure  ?  Shall  America  be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought  and  written  under  the 
aristocracies  beyond  the  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this.  A  foreign  literature  will  always,  in  a  measure, 
be  foreign.  It  has  sprung  from  the  soul  of  another  people,  which,  however  like,  is 
still  not  our  own  soul.  Every  people  has  much  in  its  own  character  and  feelings, 
which  can  only  be  embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  which,  when  transfused  through 
literature,  makes  it  touching  and  true,  like  the  voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in  favour  of  native  literature,  which,  if  less 
obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not  less  sound  than  those  now  already  adduced.  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  literature  as  the  expression,  the  communication  of  the  higher  minds 
in  a  community.  We  now  add,  that  it  does  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
to  form  such  minds,  so  that  without  it,  a  people  wants  one  of  the  chief  means  of  edu- 
cating or  perfecting  talent  and  genius.  One  of  the  great  laws  of  our  nature,  and  a  law 
singularly  important  to  social  beings,  is,  that  the  intellect  enlarges  and  strengthens 
itself  by  expressing  worthily  its  best  views.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Superior  minds  are  formed,  not  merely  by  solitary 
thought,  but  almost  as  much  by  communication.  Great  thoughts  are  never  fully 
possessed,  till  he  who  has  conceived  them,  has  given  them  fit  utterance.  One  of  the 
noblest  and  most  invigorating  labours  of  genius,  is  to  clothe  its  conceptions  in  clear 
and  glorious  forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  othei-  souls.  Thus  literature  creates,  as 
well  as  manifests,  intellectual  power,  and  without  it,  the  highest  minds  will  never  be 
summoned  to  the  most  invigorating  action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings  his  faculties  to  bear  with  their  whole  force  on 
a  subject,  until  he  writes  upon  it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification  of  others.  To 
place  it  clearly  before  others,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  viewing  it  more  vividly  himself. 
By  attempting  to  seize  his  thoughts,  and  fix  them  in  an  enduring  form,  he  finds  them 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  to  a  degree  which  he  did  not  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  preci- 
sion and  harmony  of  views,  of  which  he  never  before  felt  the  need.  He  places  his 
subject  in  new  lights;  submits  it  to  a  searching  analysis;  compares  and  connects  with 
it  his  various  knowledge;  seeks  for  it  new  illustrations  and  analogies;  weighs  objec- 
tions ;  and  through  these  processes,  often  arrives  at  higher  truths  than  Uc  first  aimed 
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to  illustrate.  Dim  conceptions  grow  bright.  Glorious  thoughts,  which  had  darted  as 
meteors  through  the  mind,  are  arrested,  and  gradually  shine  with  a  sun-like  splendour, 
with  prolific  energy,  on  the  intellect  and  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  a 
great  mind,  that  it  is  prone  to  rush  into  twilight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint  glim- 
merings of  distant  and  unbounded  prospects;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  aids  it  more  to 
pierce  the  shadows  which  surround  it,  than  the  labour  to  unfold  to  other  minds  the 
indistinct  conceptions  which  have  dawned  on  its  own.  Even  where  composition  yields 
no  such  fruits,  it  is  still  a  great  intellectual  help.  It  always  favours  comprehensive 
and  systematical  views.  The  laborious  distribution  of  a  great  subject,  so  as  to  assign 
to  each  part  or  topic  its  just  position  and  due  proportion,  is  singularly  fitted  to  give 
compass  and  persevering  force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  consideration  of  style,  we  shall  have  reason  to 
think  that  a  people  among  whom  this  is  neglected,  wants  one  important  intellectual 
aid.  In  this,  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by  exertion  increased.  To  the  multitude, 
indeed,  language  seems  so  natural  an  instrument,  that  to  use  it  with  clearness  and 
energy  seems  no  great  effort.  It  is  framed,  they  think,  to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so 
continually  employed  as  to  need  little  thought  or  skill.  But  in  nothing  is  the  creative 
power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than  in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may  be  found 
in  the  dictionary.  But  there  they  lie  disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  wonderful  life 
does  he  breathe  into  them,  by  compacting  them  into  his  sentences !  Perhaps  he  uses 
no  term  which  has  not  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  writers;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar 
materials  what  miracles  does  he  achieve !  What  a  world  of  thought  does  he  condense 
into  a  phrase !  By  new  combinations  of  common  words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what 
a  blaze  of  light  does  he  pour  over  his  subject!  Power  of  style  depends  very  little  on 
the  structure  or  copiousness  of  the  language  which  the  writer  of  genius  employs,  but 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind.  The  words  arranged  in  his  dictionary,  are 
no  more  fitted  to  depict  his  thoughts,  than  the  block  of  marble  in  the  sculptor's  shop, 
to  show  forth  the  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in  his  mind.  Both  are  inert  mate- 
rials. The  power  which  pervades  them,  comes  from  the  soul ;  and  the  same  creative 
energy  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  a  noble  style,  as  in  extracting  beautiful  forms 
from  lifeless  stone.  How  unfaithful,  then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own  intellect,  in  which 
grace  and  force  of  style  receive  no  culture. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the  importance  of  literature  as  a  means  of  educating 
talent  and  genius,  we  are  aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  subjects  or  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man  may  acquire  much  without  composition, 
and  may  make  discoveries  without  registering  them.  Even  here,  however,  we  believe, 
that,  by  a  systematic  development  of  his  views  in  a  luminous  style,  he  will  bring 
great  aid  to  his  own  faculties,  as  well  as  to  others'.  It  is  on  the  vast  subjects  of  morals 
and  human  nature,  that  the  mind  especially  strengthens  itself  by  elaborate  composi- 
tion; and  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the  highest  literature.  Moral 
truth,  under  which  we  include  everything  relating  to  mind  and  character,  is  of  a 
refined  and  subtle,  as  well  as  elevated  nature,  and  requires  the  joint  and  full  exercise 
of  discrimination,  invention,  imagination,  and  sensibility,  to  give  it  effectual  utterance. 
A  writer  who  would  make  it  visible  and  powerful,  must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic 
to  a  fervent  eloquence ;  must  place  it  in  various  lights ;  must  create  for  it  interesting 
forms;  must  wed  it  to  beauty;  must  illuminate  it  by  similitudes  and  contrasts;  must 
show  its  correspondence  with  the  outward  world ;  perhaps  must  frame  for  it  a  vast 
machinery  of  fiction.  How  invigorating  are  these  efforts !  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing, 
in  elaborate  composition,  that  they  are  deliberately  called  forth  and  sustained,  and 
without  literature  they  would  almost  cease.  It  may  be  said  of  many  truths,  that 
greater  intellectual  energy  is  required  to  express  them  with  effect,  than  to  conceive 
them ;  so  that  a  nation,  which  does  not  encourage  this  expression,  impoverishes  so  far 
its  own  mind.  Take  for  example,  Shakspeare's  Hamlet.  This  is  a  development  of 
a  singularly  interesting  view  of  human  nature.  It  shows  us  a  mind,  to  which  life  is 
a  burden ;  in  which  the  powers  of  meditation  and  feeling  are  disproportioned  to  the 
active  powers;  which  sinks  under  its  own  weight,  under  the  consciousness  of  wanting 
energies  commensurate  with  its  visions  of  good,  with  its  sore  trials,  and  with  the  solemn 
task  which  is  laid  upon  it.  To  conceive  clearly  this  form  of  human  nature,  shows 
indeed  the  genius  of  the  writer.  But  what  a  new  power  is  required  to  bring  it  out  in 
such  a  drama  as  Shakspeare's;  to  give  it  life  and  action;  to  invent  for  it  circumstances 
and  subordinate  characters,  fitted  to  call  it  forth;  to  give  it  tones  of  truth  and  nature; 
to  show  the  hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the  objects  of  thought !  This  intellectual 
energy  we  all  perceive;  and  this  was  not  merely  manifested  in  Shakspeare's  work, 
but  without  such  a  work,  it  would  not  have  been  awakened.  His  invention  would 
have  slumbered,  had  he  not  desired  to  give  forth  his  mind  in  a  visible  and  enduring 
form.  Thus  literature  is  the  nurse  of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its  own 
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strength,  and  continually  accumulates  it ;  and  of  course,  in  a  country  without  litera- 
ture, genius,  however  liberally  bestowed  by  the  Creator,  will  languish,  and  will  fail 
to  fulfil  its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass  amidst  which  it  lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last,  and  what  we  deem  a  weighty  argument  in  favour  of  a 
native  literature.  We  desire  and  would  cherish  it,  because  we  hope  from  it  important 
aids  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  nature.  We  believe,  that  a  literature,  springing 
up  in  this  new  soil,  would  bear  new  fruits,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  precious  fruits, 
than  are  elsewhere  produced.  We  know  that  our  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  that  national  vanity,  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed  by  foreigners 
among  our  besetting  sins.  But  we  speak  from  calm  and  deliberate  conviction.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that,  as  a  people,  we  occupy  a  position,  from  which  the  great 
subjects  of  literature  may  be  viewed  more  justly  than  from  those  which  most  other 
nations  hold.  Undoubtedly  we  labour  under  disadvantages.  We  want  the  literary 
apparatus  of  Europe ;  her  libraries,  her  universities,  her  learned  institutions,  her  race 
of  professed  scholars,  her  spots  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  sages,  and  a  thousand 
stirring  associations  which  hover  over  ancient  nurseries  of  learning.  But  the  mind  is 
not  a  local  power.  Its  spring  is  within  itself,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  liberal  and 
high  feeling,  it  may  attain  and  worthily  express  nobler  truth  than  outward  helps  could 
reveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country,  is,  that  we  enjoy  some  peculiar  advantages  for 
understanding  our  own  nature.  Man  is  the  great  subject  of  literature,  and  juster  and 
prot'ounder  views  of  man  may  be  expected  here,  than  elsewhere.  In  Europe,  political 
and  artificial  distinctions  have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  obscured  our  common 
nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings,  nobles,  priests,  peasants.  How  much  rarer  is  it 
to  meet  men;  by  which  we  mean,  human  beings  conscious  of  their  own  nature,  and 
conscious  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  outward  distinctions,  compared  with  what 
is  treasured  up  in  their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value  himself  as  man.  It  is  for  his 
blood,  his  rank,  or  some  artificial  distinction,  and  not  for  the  attributes  of  humanity, 
that  he  holds  himself  in  respect.  The  institutions  of  the  old  world  all  tend  to  throw 
obscurity  over  what  we  most  need  to  know,  and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims  of  a 
human  being.  We  know  that  great  improvements  in  this  respect  are  going  on  abroad. 
Still  the  many  are  too  often  postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  are  regarded  as 
instruments  to  work  with,  as  materials  to  be  shaped  for  the  use  of  their  superiors. 
That  consciousness  of  our  own  nature,  which  contains,  as  a  germ,  all  nobler  thoughts, 
which  teaches  us  at  once  self-respect  and  respect  for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to 
God  by  filial  sentiment  and  hope,  this  has  been  repressed,  kept  down  by  establish- 
ments founded  in  force ;  and  literature,  in  all  its  departments,  bears,  we  think,  the 
traces  of  this  inward  degradation.  We  conceive  that  our  position  favours  a  juster  and 
profounder  estimate  of  human  nature.  We  mean  not  to  boast,  but  there  are  fewer 
obstructions  to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  consciousness  of  humanity,  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Man  is  not  hidden  from  us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  old  world. 
The  essential  equality  of  all  human  beings,  founded  on  the  possession  of  a  spiritual, 
progressive,  immortal  nature,  is,  we  hope,  better  understood;  and  nothing  more  than 
this  single  conviction  is  needed,  to  work  the  mightiest  changes  in  every  province  of 
human  life  and  of  human  thought. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our  most  important  distinction.  But  our  position 
has  other  advantages.  The  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  a  jiew  one,  gives  reason  to 
hope  for  some  new  intellectual  activity,  some  fresher  views  of  nature  and  life.  We 
are  not  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  antiquated  institutions,  time-hallowed  abuses, 
and  the  remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  absence  of  a  religious  establishment,  is 
an  immense  gain,  as  far  as  originality  of  mind  is  in  question;  for  an  establishment, 
however  advantageous  in  other  respects,  is,  by  its  nature,  hostile  to  discovery  and  pro- 
gress. To  keep  the  mind  where  it  is,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  one  age  on  all  future 
time,  is  its  aim  and  proper  business;  and  if  it  happened,  as  has  generally  been  the 
case,  to  grow  up  in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as  history  demonstrates,  the 
church  was  overrun  with  error,  it  cannot  but  perpetuate  darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
Among  us,  intellect,  though  far  from  being  free,  has  broken  some  of  the  chains  of 
other  countries,  and  is  more  likely,  we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself  its  legitimate 
object,  truth — everlasting  and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  literature  of  the  old  world. 
It  is  our  daily  nutriment.  We  feel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the  glorious  company 
of  pure  and  wise  minds,  which  in  foreign  lands  have  bequeathed  us  in  writing  their 
choicest  thoughts  and  holiest  feelings.  Still  we  feel,  that  all  existing  literature  has 
been  produced  under  influences,  which  have  necessarily  mixed  with  it  much  error 
and  corruption;  and  that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass,  under  rigorous 
review.  For  example,  we  think  that  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  re-written. 
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Men,  imbued  with  the  prejudices  which  thrive  under  aristocracies  and  state  religions, 
cannot  understand  it.  Past  ages,  with  their  great  events,  and  great  men,  are  to  under- 
go, we  think,  a  new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is  plain,  that  history  is  already 
viewed  under  new  aspects,  and  we  believe  that  the  true  principles  for  studying  and 
writing  it,  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at  least  as  rapidly  as  in  other  countries.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  literature  an  immense  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind,  are  yet  in  debate.  Great  principles  are  yet  to  be  settled  in 
criticism,  in  morals,  in  politics;  and  above  all,  the  true  character  of  religion  is  to  be 
rescued  from  the  disguises  and  corruptions  of  ages.  We  want  a  reformation.  We 
want  a  literature,  in  which  genius  will  pay  supreme,  if  not  undivided  homage,  to  truth 
and  virtue;  in  which  the  childish  admiration  of  what  has  been  called  greatness,  will 
give  place  to  a  wise  moral  judgment;  which  will  breathe  reverence  for  the  mind,  and 
elevating  thoughts  of  God.  The  part  which  this  country  is  to  bear  in  this  great  intel- 
lectual reform,  we  presume  not  to  predict.  We  feel,  however,  that  if  true  to  itself,  it 
will  have  the  glory  and  happiness  of  giving  new  impulses  to  the  human  mind.  This 
is  our  cherished  hope.  We  should  have  no  heart  to  encourage  native  literature,  did 
we  not  hope  that  it  would  become  instinct  with  a  new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit  the 
thought,  that  this  country  is  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  world.  We  delight  to 
believe  that  God  in  the  fulness  of  time,  has  brought  a  new  continent  to  light,  in  order 
that  the  human  mind  should  move  here  with  a  new  freedom,  should  frame  new  social 
institutions,  should  explore  new  paths,  and  reap  new  harvests.  We  are  accustomed 
to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative  energies,  and  we  shall  blush  for  our  country,  if, 
in  circumstances  so  peculiar,  original,  and  creative,  it  shall  satisfy  itself  with  a  passive 
reception  and  mechanical  reiteration  of  the  thoughts  of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a  native  literature. 
The  next  great  topic  is,  the  means  of  producing  it;  and  here  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enlarge;  yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence.  A  primary  and  essential  means  of 
the  improvement  of  our  literature,  is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feel  its  value,  should 
desire  it,  should  demand  it,  should  encourage  it,  and  should  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 
It  will  come  if  called  for,  and  under  this  conviction,  we  have  now  laboured  to  create 
a  want  for  it  in  the  community.  We  say,  that  we  must  call  for  it;  by  which  we 
mean,  not  merely  that  we  must  invite  it  by  good  wishes  and  kind  words,  but  must 
make  liberal  provision  for  intellectual  education.  We  must  enlarge  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, secure  more  extensive  and  profound  teaching,  and  furnish  helps  and  resources 
to  men  of  superior  talent  for  continued,  laborious  research.  As  yet,  intellectual 
labour,  devoted  to  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  full  development  of  great  subjects, 
is  almost  imknown  among  us;  and  without  it,  we  shall  certainly  rear  few  lasting 
monuments  of  thought.  We  boast  of  our  primary  schools.  We  want  universities 
worthy  of  the  name,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal,  may  possess  himself  of 
all  that  is  yet  known,  and  may  strengthen  himself  by  intercourse  with  kindred  minds. 
We  know  it  will  be  said,  that  we  cannot  afford  these.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  rich 
enough  for  ostentation,  for  intemperance,  for  luxury.  We  can  lavish  millions  on 
fashion,  on  furniture,  on  dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our  pleasures;  but  we  have  no- 
thing to  spend  for  the  mind.  Where  lies  our  poverty  ?  In  the  purse  or  in  the  soul? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  institutions  as  essential  to  an  improved  literature. 
We  beg,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested  with  a  creating 
power,  or  would  necessarily  yield  the  results  which  we  desire.  They  are  the  means, 
not  causes  of  advancement.  Literature  depends  on  individual  genius,  and  this,  though 
fostered,  cannot  be  created  by  outward  helps.  No  human  mechanism  can  produce 
original  thought.  After  all  the  attempts  to  explain  by  education  the  varieties  of  intel- 
lect, we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  minds,  like  all  the  other  products  of  nature, 
have  original  and  indestructible  differences;  that  they  are  not  exempted  from  that 
great  and  beautiful  law,  which  joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong  diversities; 
and,  of  consequence,  we  believe,  that  the  men  who  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world, 
bring  with  them  their  commission  and  power  from  God.  Still,  whilst  institutions 
cannot  create,  they  may  and  do  unfold  genius;  and  for  want  of  them,  great  minds 
often  slumber  or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger  class,  who  want  genius,  but  possess 
admirable  powers,  fail  of  that  culture,  through  which  they  might  enjoy  and  approach 
their  more  gifted  brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give  aid  to  literature,  by  founding  wise  and 
enlarged  institutions.  They  may  do  much  more.  They  may  exert  a  nobler  patronage. 
By  cherishing  in  their  own  breasts  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  they  may  do 
much  to  nurse  and  kindle  genius  in  its  favoured  possessors.  There  is  a  constant 
reaction  between  a  commvmity  and  the  great  minds  which  spring  up  within  it,  and 
they  form  one  another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are  developed  more  by  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  people  to  which  they  belong,  than  by  all  other  causes.  Thus,  a  free 
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spirit,  a  thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowledge  in  a  community,  does  infinitely  more  for 
literature,  than  the  most  splendid  benefactions  under  despotism.  A  nation  under  any 
powerful  excitement,  becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a  people  called  to  discuss 
great  questions,  to  contend  for  great  interests,  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  public 
weal,  we  always  find  new  and  unsuspected  energies  of  thought  brought  out.  A  mer- 
cenary, selfish,  luxurious,  sensual  people,  toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleasures  of  sloth, 
will  often  communicate  their  own  softness  and  baseness  to  the  superior  minds  which 
dwell  among  them.  In  this  impure  atmosphere,  the  celestial  spark  burns  dim,  and 
well  will  it  be,  if  God's  great  gift  of  genius  be  not  impiously  prostituted  to  lust  and 
crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now  stated,  we  believe  that  literature  is  to  be  carried 
forward,  here  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  impulses  communi- 
cated to  society;  and  it  is  a  question  naturally  suggested  by  this  discussion,  from  what 
impulse,  principle,  excitement,  the  highest  action  of  the  mind  may  now  be  expected. 
When  we  look  back,  we  see  that  literature  has  been  originated  and  modified  by  a 
variety  of  principles;  by  patriotism  and  national  feeling,  by  reverence  for  antiquity, 
by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by  enthusiasm,  by  scepticism,  by  the  passion  for  fame,  by 
romantic  love,  and  by  political  and  religious  convulsions.  Now  we  do  not  expect 
from  these  causes  any  higher  action  of  the  mind,  than  they  have  yet  produced.  Per- 
haps most  of  them  have  spent  their  force.  The  very  improvements  of  society  seem  to 
forbid  the  manifestation  of  their  former  energy.  For  example,  the  patriotism  of  anti- 
quity and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages,  which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old 
literature,  are  now  seen  to  be  feverish  and  vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles,  and 
have  gone,  we  trust,  never  to  return. 

Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or  power,  we  look  for  a  higher  literature  than 
has  yet  existed  ?  We  answer,  to  a  new  action  or  development  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple. This  remark  will  probably  surprise  not  a  few  of  our  readers.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  the  energy  with  which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the  intellect,  is  hardly  suspected. 
Men  identify  religion  with  superstition,  with  fanaticism,  with  the  common  forms  of 
Christianity;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against  intellect,  leagued  with  oppression,  fettering 
inquiry,  and  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science, they  see  in  its  progress  only  new  encroachments  on  free  and  enlightened 
thinking.  Still,  man's  relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening  truth,  throwing  all 
other  truths  into  insignificance,  and  a  truth  which,  however  obscured  and  paralysed 
by  the  many  errors  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  hitherto  linked  with  it,  has  ever 
been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement.  We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the 
intellect.  No  man  can  be  just  to  himself,  can  comprehend  his  own  existence,  can  put 
forth  all  his  powers  with  an  heroic  confidence,  can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  inspirer 
of  other  minds,  till  he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the  Supreme  Mind ;  till  he  feels 
his  filial  connexion  with  the  Universal  Parent;  till  he  regards  himself  as  the  recipient 
and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit;  till  he  feels  his  consecration  to  the  ends  which 
religion  unfolds;  till  he  rises  above  human  opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  higher  impulse 
than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  chief  hopes  of  an  improved  literature, 
rest  on  our  hopes  of  an  improved  religion.  From  the  prevalent  theology,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages,  we  hope  nothing.  It  has  done  its  best.  All  that 
can  grow  up  under  its  sad  shade  has  already  been  brought  forth.  It  wraps  the  Divine 
nature  and  human  nature  in  impenetrable  gloom.  It  overlays  Christianity  with  tech- 
nical, arbitrary  dogmas.  True  faith  is  of  another  lineage.  It  comes  from  the  same 
source  with  reason,  conscience,  and  our  best  affections,  and  is  in  harmony  with  them 
all.  True  faith  is  essentially  a  moral  conviction;  a  confidence  in  the  reality  and 
immutableness  of  moral  distinctions ;  a  confidence  in  disinterested  virtue  or  in  spiritual 
excellence  as  the  supreme  good ;  a  confidence  in  God  as  its  fountain  and  almighty 
friend,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  having  lived  and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the  soul ;  a  con- 
fidence in  its  power,  triumphs,  and  immortality;  a  confidence,  through  which  outward 
changes,  obstructions,  disasters,  sufferings,  are  overcome,  or  rather  made  instruments 
of  perfection.  Such  a  faith,  unfolded  freely  and  powerfully,  must  "work  mightily" 
on  the  intellect  as  well  as  on  practice.  By  revealing  to  us  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
Creator,  it  places  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  harmo- 
nies, true  relations,  and  brightest  aspects  of  things  are  discerned.  It  unites  calmness 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile  elements  is  essential  to  the 
full  and  healthy  action  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  soul.  It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty 
and  the  heart  to  love.  Literature,  under  this  influence,  will  become  more  ingenuous 
and  single-hearted ;  will  penetrate  farther  into  the  soul ;  will  find  new  interpretations 
of  nature  and  life;  will  breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth,  tempered  with  a  never-failing 
charity;  and,  whilst  sympathising  with  all  human  suffering,  will  still  be  pervaded  by 
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a  healthful  cheerfulness,  and  will  often  break  forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy, 
responsive  to  that  happiness  which  fills  God's  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  means  of  an  improved  literature,  without 
offering  one  suggestion.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  educated  men  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  labours  of  continental  Europe.  Our 
reading  is  confined  too  much  to  English  books,  and  especially  to  the  more  recent 
publications  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  we  err.  We  ought  to  know  the  different  modes 
of  viewing  and  discussing  great  subjects  in  different  nations.  We  should  be  able  to 
compare  the  writings  of  the  highest  minds  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Nothing 
can  favour  more  our  own  intellectual  independence  and  activity.  Let  English  litera- 
ture be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound,  we  should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by  making 
it  our  sole  nutriment.  We  fear,  however,  that  at  the  present  moment  English  books 
want  much  which  we  need.  The  intellect  of  that  nation  is  turned  now  to  what  are 
called  practical  and  useful  subjects.  Physical  science  goes  forward,  and  what  is  very 
encouraging,  it  is  spread  with  unexampled  zeal  through  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Abuses  of  government,  of  the  police,  of  the  penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor  laws,  and 
corn  laws,  are  laboriously  explored.  General  education  is  improved.  Science  is 
applied  to  the  arts  with  brilliant  success.  We  see  much  good  in  progress.  But  we 
find  little  profound  or  fervid  thinking,  expressed  in  the  higher  forms  of  literature. 
The  noblest  subjects  of  the  intellect  receive  little  attention.  We  see  an  almost  total 
indifference  to  intellectual  and  moral  science.  In  England  there  is  a  great  want  of 
philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in  which 
much  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  nation  is  expended,  we  meet  perpetually  a 
jargon  of  criticism,  which  shows  a  singular  want  of  great  and  general  principles  in 
estimating  works  of  art.  We  have  no  ethical  work  of  any  living  English  writer  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Degerando,  entitled,  "  Du  Perfectionnement  Moral;"  and 
although  we  have  little  respect  for  the  rash  generalizations  of  the  bold  and  eloquent 
Cousin,  yet  the  interest  which  his  metaphysics  awaken  in  Paris,  is  in  our  estimation 
a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy  which  prevails  on  such  topics  in  England.  In  these 
remarks  we  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  literature  of  England,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  we  regard  as  the  noblest  monument  of  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  in  our 
descent  from  England,  and  esteem  our  free  access  to  her  works  of  science  and  genius, 
as  among  our  high  privileges.  Nor  do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were  spent.  We  see 
no  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  no  decrepitude  in  her  step.  At  this  moment  she  has  authors, 
especially  in  poetry  and  fiction,  whose  names  are  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,"  and  who  can  never  perish  but  with  her  language.  Still,  we  think, 
that  at  present  her  intellect  is  labouring  more  for  herself  than  for  mankind,  and  that 
our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our  literature,  should  cultivate  an  intimacy  not 
only  with  that  of  England,  but  of  continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  the  importance  and  means  of  an  improved 
literature  among  ourselves.  Are  we  asked  what  we  hope  in  this  particular  ?  We 
answer,  much.  We  see  reasons  for  anticipating  an  increased  and  more  efficient 
direction  of  talent  to  this  object.  But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There  is,  however, 
one  ground  of  expectation,  to  which  we  will  call  a  moment's  attention.  We  appre- 
hend that  literature  is  to  make  progress  through  an  important  change  in  society,  which 
civilization  and  good  institutions  are  making  more  and  more  apparent.  It  seems  to  us 
that,  through  these  causes,  political  life  is  less  and  less  regarded  as  the  only  or  chief 
sphere  for  superior  minds,  and  that  influence  and  honour  are  more  and  more  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  literary  and  thinking  men.  Of  consequence,  more  and  more  of 
the  intellect  of  communities  is  to  be  drawn  to  literature.  The  distinction  between 
antiquity  and  the  present  times,  in  respect  to  the  importance  attached  to  political  life, 
seems  to  us  striking;  and  it  is  not  an  accidental  difference,  but  founded  on  permanent 
causes  which  are  to  operate  with  increased  power.  In  ancient  times,  everything 
abroad  and  at  home,  threw  men  upon  the  public,  and  generated  an  intense  thirst  for 
political  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  improvement  of  later  periods  inclines  men  to 
give  importance  to  literature.  For  example,  the  instability  of  the  ancient  republics, 
the  unsettled  relations  of  different  classes  of  society,  the  power  of  demagogues  and 
orators,  the  intensity  of  factions,  the  want  of  moral  and  religious  restraints,  the 
want  of  some  regular  organ  for  expressing  the  public  mind,  the  want  of  pre- 
cedents and  precise  laws  for  the  courts  of  justice,  these  and  other  circum- 
stances gave  to  the  ancient  citizen  a  feeling  as  if  revolutions  and  convulsions 
were  inseparable  from  society,  turned  his  mind  with  unremitting  anxiety  to  public 
affairs,  and  made  a  participation  of  political  power  an  important,  if  not  an  essen- 
tial means  of  personal  safety. — Again,  the  ancient  citizen  had  no  home,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum,  the  place  of  general  resort,  and 
of  course  his  attention  was  very  much  engrossed  by  affairs  of  state. — Again,  religion, 
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which  now  more  than  all  things,  throws  a  man  upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times  a 
public  concern,  and  turned  men  to  political  life.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and  closet 
was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the  gods  to  particular  states,  was  their  most  prominent 
attribute;  and  to  conciliate  their  favour  to  the  community,  the  chief  end  of  worship. 
Accordingly,  religion  consisted  chiefly  in  public  and  national  riles.  In  Rome,  the 
highest  men  in  the  state  presided  at  the  altar,  and  adding  to  their  other  titles  that  of 
Supreme  Pontiff,  performed  the  most  solemn  functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the 
whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle  was  turned  into  political  channels.  The 
gods  were  thought  to  sustain  no  higher  office  than  a  political  one,  and  of  consequence 
this  was  esteemed  the  most  glorious  for  men. — Once  more,  in  ancient  times  political 
rank  was  vastly  more  efficient,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  at  present,  and  of 
consequence  was  the  object  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition.  It  was  almost  the  only 
way  of  access  to  the  multitude.  The  public  man  held  a  sway  over  opinion,  over  his 
country,  perhaps  over  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  press 
and  of  good  institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  man  of  office.  In  proportion 
as  private  individuals  can  act  on  the  public  mind;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing  and  enforcing  their  opinions ;  in  proportion 
as  laws  become  fixed,  known,  and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  community ; 
in  proportion  as  the  interests  of  the  state,  the  principles  of  administration,  and  all 
public  measures,  are  subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion,  government  becomes  a 
secondary  influence.  The  power  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  think,  write, 
and  spread  their  minds  far  and  wide.  Accordingly,  literature  is  to  become  more  and 
more  the  instrument  of  swaying  men,  of  doing  good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  the  particulars  now  stated,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  illustration,  and  our  great  inference  is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improvements, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  taken  place  in  social  order,  in  domestic  life,  in  reli- 
gion, in  knowledge,  all  conspire  to  one  result,  all  tend  to  introduce  other  and  higher 
influences  than  political  power,  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intellectual  effort,  which 
we  call  literature,  dominion  over  human  affairs.  Thus  truth,  we  apprehend,  is  more 
and  more  felt;  and  from  its  influence,  joined  with  our  peculiar  condition  and  free 
institutions,  we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich, 
beautiful,  and  ennobling  literature. 
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1.  Fourth  ANNUAL  REPORT  to  the  AMERICAN   UNITARIAN   ASSOCIATION,   read  and 
accepted  May  26,  1829,  with  the  ADDRESSES  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

2.  The  Second  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the   Executive  Committee  of  the  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  for  the  PROMOTION  of  TEMPERANCE,  presented  Jan.  28,  1829. 

3.  First  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  GENERAL  UNION  for  Promoting  the  OBSERVANCE  of 
the  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH,  adopted  May  12,  1829. 

WE  have  affixed  to  this  article  the  titles  of  several  reports  of  societies,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  several  institutions  whose  labours  they 
celebrate,  as  with  the  more  general  design  of  offering  some  remarks  on  the  disposition 
which  now  prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  accomplish  all  objects  by  organised 
masses.  A  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which  modestly  solicit  or  authoritatively  claim  our  aid, 
which  now  assail  us  with  fair  promises  of  the  good  which  they  purpose  and  now  with 
rhetorical  encomiums  on  the  good  they  have  done,  begin  to  break  forth  from  the 
judicious  and  well  disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  querulous  and  selfish.  These  doubts 
and  complaints,  hoover,  are  most  frequently  excited  by  particular  cases  of  iinfair  or 
injurious  operations'  in  societies.  As  yet  no  general  principles  have  been  established, 
by  which  the  value  of  this  mode  of  action  may  be  determined,  or  the  relative  claims 
of  different  associations  may  be  weighed.  We  Avill  not  promise  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, but  we  hope  to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder  judgment  than  yet  prevails  on 
the  subject. 

That  the  subject  deserves  attention,  no  man  who  observes  the  signs  of  the  times, 
can  doubt.  Its  importance  forces  itself  on  the  reflecting.  In  truth,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  or  features  of  our  age.  is  the  energy  with  which  the  principle 
of  combination,  or  of  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associated  numbers,  is  manifesting 
itself.  It  may  be  said,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  everything  is  done  now  by 
societies.  Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  be  accomplished  in  certain  cases  by 
union,  and  seem  to  think  that  union  is  competent  to  everything.  You  can  scarcely 
name  an  object  for  which  some  institution  has  not  been  formed.  Would  men  spread 
one  set  of  opinions,  or  crush  another?  They  make  a  society.  Would  they  improve 
the  penal  code,  or  relieve  poor  debtors  ?  They  make  societies.  Would  they  encourage 
agriculture,  or  manufactures,  or  science  ?  They  make  societies.  Would  one  class 
encourage  horse-racing,  and  another  discourage  travelling  on  Sunday?  They  form 
societies.  We  have  immense  institutions  spreading  over  the  country,  combining  hosts 
for  particular  objects.  We  have  minute  ramifications  of  these  societies,  penetrating 
everywhere  except  through  the  poorhouse,  and  conveying  resources  from  the  domestic, 
the  laboiirer,  and  even  the  child,  to  the  central  treasury.  This  principle  of  association 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher,  who  simply  aims  to  understand  society,  and 
its  most  powerful  springs.  To  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and  must  act  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an 
extent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  comprehend. 
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It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain  this  great  development  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation.  The  main  cause  is,  the  immense  facility  given  to  intercourse  by  modern 
improvements,  by  increased  commerce  and  travelling,  by  the  post-office,  by  the  steam- 
boat, and  especially  by  the  press — by  newspapers,  periodicals,  tracts,  and  other  publi- 
cations. Through  these  means,  men  of  one  mind,  through  a  whole  country,  easily 
understand  one  another,  and  easily  act  together.  The  grand  manoeuvre  to  which 
Napoleon  owed  his  victories,  we  mean  the  concentration  of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
point,  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  parties  and  sects.  It  may  be  said,  that  by 
facilities  of  intercourse,  men  are  brought  within  one  another's  attraction,  and  become 
arranged  according  to  their  respective  affinities.  Those  who  have  one  great  object, 
find  one  another  out  through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join  their  forces,  settle  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  act  together  with  the  uniformity  of  a  disciplined  army.  So 
extensive  have  coalitions  become,  through  the  facilities  now  described,  and  so  various 
and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communication,  that  when  a  few  leaders  have  agreed  on 
an  object,  an  impulse  maybe  given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country,  whole  states  may 
be  deluged  with  tracts  and  other  publications,  and  a  voice  like  that  of  many  waters, 
be  called  forth  from  immense  and  widely  separated  multitudes.  Here  is  a  new  power 
brought  to  bear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  great  moral  question,  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advantages  and  recommendations,  is  very  obvious. 
The  principal  arguments  in  its  favour  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Men,  it  is  justly 
said,  can  do  jointly,  what  they  cannot  do  singly.  The  union  of  minds  and  hands, 
works  wonders.  Men  grow  efficient  by  concentrating  their  powers.  Joint  effort 
conquers  nature,  hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyramids,  dikes  out  the  ocean.  Man, 
left  to  himself,  living  without  a  fellow,  if  he  could  indeed  so  live,  would  be  one  of  the 
weakest  of  creatures.  Associated  with  his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the  strongest 
animals,  over  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and,  by  his  growing  knowledge,  may  be  said  to 
obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the  universe. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accumulate  power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth  and 
earnestness.  The  heart  is  kindled.  An  electric  communication  is  established  between 
those  who  are  brought  nigh,  and  bound  to  each  other,  in  common  labours.  Man 
droops  in  solitude.  No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his  fellow-creature.  The 
mere  sight  of  a  human  countenance,  brightened  with  strong  and  generous  emotion, 
gives  new  strength  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which 
before  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual  through  separation,  but  by  the  feeling  and 
interest  which  it  rouses,  it  becomes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new  forces,  and 
gives  the  mind  a  consciousness  of  powers,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
known. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  arguments  by  which  the  disposition  to  association 
is  justified  and  recommended.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words;  namely, 
that  our  social  principles  and  relations  are  the  great  springs  of  improvement,  and  of 
vigorous  and  efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  representation  of 
the  influences  of  society,  we  at  once  feel.  That  without  impulses  and  excitements 
from  abroad,  without  sympathies  and  communication  with  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  nothing,  we  mean  not  to  deny.  Still  we  appre- 
hend, that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want  of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination. 
We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  society  is  not  sufficiently  understood;  that  the 
chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to  confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it  exposes 
us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and  that  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these  points,  deprive  us 
of  many  benefits  of  our  social  connexions.  These  topics  have  an  obvious  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the  better  we  understand  the  true  use,  the 
chief  benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social  principles  and  relations,  the  better  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associations  which  are  offered  to  our  patronage.  On 
these  topics,  then,  we  propose  first  to  give  our  views;  and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  allow 
ourselves  a  considerable  latitude,  because,  in  our  judgment,  the  influences  of  society 
at  present  tend  strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  menace  that  individuality  of  charac- 
ter, for  which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  compensation. 

The  great  principle,  from  which  we  start  in  this  preliminary  discussion,  and  in 
which  all  our  views  of  the  topics  above  proposed,  are  involved,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed. It  is  this : — Society  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  ministers  to,  and  calls  forth  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the  individual  is  beneficial,  in 
proportion  as  it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  on  himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand 
the  social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  first  subjected.  Society  serves  us,  by  furnish- 
ing objects,  occasions,  materials,  excitements,  through  which  the  whole  soul  may  be 
brought  into  vigorous  exercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its  free  and  responsible 
nature,  may  become  a  law  to  itself,  and  may  rise  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of 
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framing  and  improving  itself  without  limit  or  end.  Inward,  creative  energy,  is  the 
highest  good  which  accrues  to  us  from  our  social  principles  and  connexions.  The 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  passively  receives  from  others,  but  by  its  own  action 
on  what  it  receives.  We  would  especially  affirm  of  virtue,  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
what  we  inherit,  or  what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  of  inward  growth,  and  it 
grows  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  influences,  by  acting  from  our 
deliberate  convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  sympathy  and  imitation. 
According  to  these  views,  our  social  nature  and  connexions  are  means.  Inward  power 
is  the  end ;  a  power  which  is  to  triumph  over,  and  control  the  influence  of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  society  our  most  valuable  knowledge.  And  true  it  is, 
that,  were  we  cast  from  birth  into  solitude,  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  knowledge  which  we  receive  is  of  little  value,  any  farther 
than  it  is  food  and  excitement  to  intellectual  action.  Its  worth  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  energy  with  which  it  is  sought  and  employed.  Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  prolific;  in  proportion  as  it  quickens  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  higher 
truth.  Let  it  be  rested  in  passively,  and  it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment  of 
others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease  to  judge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellect  is  degraded 
into  a  worthless  machine.  The  dignity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  energy 
of  its  efforts  for  its  own  enlargement.  It  becomes  heroic,  when  it  reverences  itself 
and  asserts  its  freedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age;  when  it  withstands  society 
through  a  calm,  but  invincible  love  of  truth,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and 
progressiveness  of  its  powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  instruction  from  our  fellow-creatures,  we  in  no 
degree  question.  But  perhaps  few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  the  conceptions 
received  from  the  best  instructor,  and  how  much  must  be  done  by  our  own  solitary 
thinking,  to  give  them  consistency  and  vividness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  fel- 
low-creature can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of  a  complex  subject,  which  are 
altogether  just.  Be  the  teacher  ever  so  unerring,  his  language  can  hardly  communi- 
cate his  mind  with  entire  precision ;  for  few  words  awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts 
in  different  men.  The  views  which  we  receive  from  the  most  gifted  beings,  are  at 
best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We  have  spoken  of  unerring  teachers;  but  where 
are  these  to  be  found  ?  Our  daily  intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most  of  whom 
are  undisciplined  in  intellect,  the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  unconscious  of  their  own 
spiritual  energies.  The  essential  condition  of  intellectual  progress  in  such  a  world,  is 
the  resistance  of  social  influences,  or  of  impressions  from  our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual,  is  still  more  true  of  moral  progress.  No  human 
being  exists,  whose  oharacter  can  be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model.  But  could  a 
perfect  individivual  be  found,  we  should  only  injure  ourselves  by  indiscriminate, 
servile  imitation ;  for  much  which  is  good  in  another,  is  good  in  him  alone,  belongs  to 
his  peculiar  constitution,  has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar  experience,  is  harmonious 
and  beautiful  only  in  combination  with  his  other  attributes,  and  would  be  unnatural, 
awkward,  and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator.  The  very  strength  of  emotion,  which  in 
one  man  is  virtue,  in  another  would  be  defect ;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  balance 
which  exists  between  the  various  principles  of  the  soul;  and  that  in  tenseness  of 
feeling,  which,  when  joined  with  force  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  healthful  and 
invigorating,  would  prove  a  disease,  or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a  weak  and  sensi- 
tive mind.  No  man  should  part  with  his  individuality,  and  aim  to  become  another. 
No  process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all  men  into  one  mould.  Every  human 
being  is  intended  to  have  a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to  do  what 
no  other  can  do.  Our  common  nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in  unbounded  diversities. 
It  is  rich  enough  for  infinite  manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  innumerable  forms  of 
beauty  and  glory.  Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry  on  within,  duties  to  per- 
form abroad,  influences  to  exert,  which  are  peculiarly  his,  and  which  no  conscience 
but  his  own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  enslave  his  conscience  to  others,  but  act 
•with  the  freedom,  strength,  and  dignity  of  one,  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  Providence,  by  placing  us  at  birth  in 
entire  subjection  to  social  influences,  has  marked  out  society  as  the  great  instrument 
of  determining  the  human  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said,  is  plainly  designed  to  receive 
passively  and  with  unresisting  simplicity,  a  host  of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
from  those  around  him.  This  we  know.  But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is  not  to 
endure  for  ever.  We  know  that  the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains,  which  throng  and 
possess  the  infant  mind,  are  intended  to  awaken  in  it  an  energy,  by  which  it  is  to  sub- 
ject them  to  itself;  by  which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude  mass  what  is  true  and 
pure ;  by  which  it  is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw  into  new  combinations,  the 
materials  forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation  and  society.  It  is  only  by  putting 
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forth  this  iuward  and  self-forming  power,  that  we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who 
continues  to  be  passively  moulded,  prolongs  his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  There  is  deep 
wisdom  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must  "  hate  father 
and  mother;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  prejudices  of  education 
to  the  new  lights  which  God  gives  us ;  that  the  love  of  truth  must  triumph  over  the 
influences  of  our  best  and  earliest  friends;  that,  forsaking  the  maxims  of  society,  we 
must  frame  ourselves  according  to  the  standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before  us  in 
the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
Creator,  who  has  subjected  the  child  at  first  to  social  influences,  has  even  at  that  age, 
provided  for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it  with  an  overflowing  animation,  an 
inexpressible  joy,  an  impatience  of  limits,  a  thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in  adventure, 
an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance  the  authority  of  the  old,  and  gradually  mingling 
with  the  credulity  of  infancy,  that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on  which  intellectual 
progress  chiefly  depends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  danger  from  society  arises  wholly  from  its  bad 
members,  and  that  we  cannot  easily  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good.  But,  to  our 
apprehension,  there  is  a  peril  in  the  influence  both  of  good  and  bad.  What  many  of 
us  have  chiefly  to  dread  from  society,  is,  not  that  we  shall  acquire  a  positive  character 
of  vice,  but  that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negative  character,  that  we  shall  live  and  die 
passive  beings,  that  the  creative  and  self-forming  energy  of  the  soul  will  not  be  called 
forth  in  the  work  of  our  improvement.  Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  substitute  the 
consciences  of  others  for  our  own,  that  we  shall  paralyse  our  faculties  through  depend- 
ence on  foreign  guides,  that  we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad  instead  of  determining 
ourselves.  The  pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant,  and  almost  immeasurable ; 
now  open  and  direct  in  the  form  of  authority  and  menace,  now  subtle  and  silent  in 
the  guise  of  blandishment  and  promise.  What  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a  frown  or 
a  smile,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and  flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public  opinion,  in 
domestic  habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  community  to  which  we 
belong !  Nothing  escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its  legislation  extends  even  to 
our  dress,  movements,  features;  and  the  individual  bears  the  traces,  even  in  counte- 
nance, air,  and  voice,  of  the  social  influences  amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.  We 
are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up  slaves  to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign ;  of  forget- 
ting, or  never  learning  our  true  responsibility;  of  living  in  unconsciousness  of  that 
divine  power  with  which  we  are  invested  over  ourselves,  and  in  which  all  the  dignity 
of  our  nature  is  concentred;  of  overlooking  the  sacredness  of  our  minds,  and  laying 
them  open  to  impressions  from  any  and  all  who  surround  us.  Resistance  of  this 
foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard,  and  is  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue  lies  in 
individual  action,  in  inward  energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is  no  moral  worth 
in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best  objects.  We  must  act  from 
an  inward  spring.  The  good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  may  injure  us,  if,  through  that 
intolerance  which  is  a  common  infirmity  of  the  good,  they  impose  on  us  authorita- 
tively their  own  convictions,  and  obstruct  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  A 
state  of  society,  in  which  correct  habits  prevail,  may  produce  in  many,  a  mechanical 
regularity  and  religion,  which  is  anything  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally  great  or  good 
springs  from  mere  sympathy  and  imitation.  These  principles  will  only  forge  chains 
for  us,  and  perpetuate  our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled  and  subdued 
by  that  inward  lawgiver  and  judge,  whose  authority  is  from  God,  and  whose  sway 
over  our  whole  nature,  alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  everlasting  expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most  deeply,  that  our  connexion  with  society, 
as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is  our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant  danger  of  being 
spoiled  of  our  moral  judgment,  and  of  our  power  over  ourselves;  and  in  losing  these, 
we  lose  the  chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings.  We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  sink, 
into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief  distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants  self-motion, 
or  moves  only  from  foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in  our  fellow-creatures,  which 
we  have  most  to  dread,  is  that  which,  though  most  severely  condemned  by  Jesus,  is 
yet  the  most  frequent  infirmity  of  his  followers ;  we  mean,  the  propensity  to  rule,  to 
tyrannise,  to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equals,  to  make  themselves  standards  for 
other  minds,  to  be  lawgivers  instead  of  brethren  and  friends  to  their  race.  Our  great 
and  most  difficult  duty  as  social  beings,  is,  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society  without 
taking  its  yoke ;  to  open  our  minds  to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  persuasions  of 
others,  and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment;  to  receive  impulses 
from  our  fellow-beings,  and  yet  to  act  from  our  own  souls;  to  sympathise  with  others, 
and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings ;  to  act  with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own 
consciences;  to  unite  social  deference  and  self-dominion;  to  join  moral  self-subsist- 
ence with  social  dependence;  to  respect  others  without  losing  self-respect;  to  love  our 
friends,  and  to  reverence  our  superiors,  whilst  our  supreme  homage  is  given  to  that 
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moral  perfection  which  no  friend  and  no  superior  has  realised,  and  which,  if  faithfully 
pursued,  will  often  demand  separation  from  all  around  us.  Such  is  our  great  work 
as  social  beings,  and  to  perform  it,  we  should  look  habitually  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  moral  independence,  than  by  resisting  and 
overcoming  the  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral  nature,  on  which  we  have  now  insisted,  needs 
earnest  and  perpetual  inculcation.  This  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad.  All 
religions  and  governments  have  more  or  less  warred  with  it.  Even  that  religion 
which  came  from  God  to  raise  man  to  a  moral  empire  over  himself,  has  been  seized 
on  by  the  selfish  and  intolerant  principles  of  human  nature,  and  all  its  sanctions  been 
brought  to  bear  against  that  free,  independent  action  of  thought  and  conscience, 
which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  promote.  In  truth,  men  need  to  be  instructed  in 
nothing  more  than  in  what  they  owe  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties.  The  sacred- 
iiess  of  the  moral  principle  in  every  human  breast;  its  divine  right  of  dominion; 
the  jealousy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own  passions,  and  the 
usurpations  of  society;  the  watchful  care  with  which  it  should  be  unfolded,  refined, 
and  fortified,  by  communion  with  ourselves,  with  great  and  good  minds,  with  that 
brightest  manifestation  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God  himself;  the  awe  with 
which  its  deliberate  dictates  should  be  heard ;  the  energy  which  it  may,  and  should 
put  forth  in  opposition  to  pleasure  and  pain,  to  human  frowns  or  smiles ;  the  sublime 
tranquillity  to  which  it  may  ascend;  the  conscious  union  with  God  which  it  may 
attain,  and  through  which  it  seems  to  partake  of  his  omnipotence;  these  prerogatives 
of  the  moral  nature,  of  that  element  and  spark  of  Divinity  in  the  soul,  are  almost 
forgotten  in  the  condition  of  servitude  to  which  the  multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint 
tyranny  of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe,  that  the  enslaving  power  of  society  over 
the  mind  is  decreasing,  through  what  would  seem  at  first  to  threaten  its  enlargement ; 
we  mean,  through  the  extension  of  social  intercourse.  This  is  a  distinction  of  our  age, 
and  one  of  its  chief  means  of  improvement.  Men  are  widening  their  bounds,  exchanging 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  fellow-beings  far  and  wide,  with  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
with  subjects  of  other  governments,  with  professors  of  other  modes  of  faith.  Distant 
nations  are  brought  near,  and  are  acting  on  one  another  with  a  new  power;  and  the 
result  is,  that  these  differing  and  often  hostile  influences  balance  or  neutralise  one 
another,  and  almost  compel  the  intellect  to  act,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  frame  itself. 
This  we  deem  an  immense  benefit  of  the  multiplication  of  books  at  the  present  day. 
The  best  books  contain  errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited  trust.  But  wherever  men 
of  thought  and  genius  publish  freely,  they  will  perpetually  send  forth  new  views,  to 
keep  alive  the  intellectual  action  of  the  world;  will  give  a  frequent  shock  to  received 
opinions;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate  great  subjects  from  new  positions,  and  by  thus 
awakening  individual  and  independent  energy  will  work  higher  good  than  by  the 
knowledge  which  they  spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  study  of 
different  languages,  which  occupies  more  and  more  space  in  our  systems  of  education ; 
and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  happiest  effect.  A  great  man  used  to  say,  that  in  learning 
a  new  language,  he  had  gained  a  new  soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  the  views  which 
it  opened  to  him.  A  new  language,  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference  to  the 
writings  which  it  contains,  seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession,  on  account  of  the  new 
combinations  of  thought  \vhich  its  vocabulary  presents ;  and  when  regarded  as  the  key 
to  the  minds  of  a  people,  whose  institutions,  education,  climate,  temperament,  religion, 
and  history,  differ  from  our  own,  and  in  whom,  of  consequence,  our  common  nature 
is  taking  a  new  form,  it  is,  to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its  use,  an  invaluable 
acquisition.  In  truth,  we  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  importance  we  attach  to  an 
enlarged  intercourse  with  other  minds,  considered  as  the  means  of  freeing  and  quick- 
ening our  own.  This  is  the  chief  good  of  extensive  institutions  for  education.  They 
place  us  under  diversified  social  influences;  connect  us  with  the  dead  as  well  as  with 
the  living ;  accumulate  for  us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  take  us  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  church,  or  community;  make  us  fellow-citizens 
with  the  friends  of  truth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and,  through  these  various  and  often 
hostile  influences,  aid  and  encourage  us  to  that  independent  moral  judgment,  and 
intellectual  discrimination,  by  which  our  views  are  more  and  more  purified  and 
enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done  more  to  promote  this  enlarged  intercourse  of 
minds,  the  great  means,  as  we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids  with  personal 
independence.  As  yet,  religion  has  generally  assumed  a  sectarian  form,  and  its  dis- 
ciples, making  narrowness  a  matter  of  conscience,  have  too  often  shunned  connexion 
with  men  of  different  views  as  a  pestilence,  and  yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive 
influences  of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  their  separate  factions.  Indeed,  we  fear  that 
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in  no  department  of  life  has  the  social  principle  been  perverted  more  into  an  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  thraldom,  than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply  proofs  without 
end,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  illustration  drawn  from  what  are  called 
"  revivals  of  religion."  We  have  many  objections  to  these  as  commonly  conducted  ; 
but  nothing  offends  us  more  than  their  direct  and  striking  tendency  to  overwhelm  the 
mind  with  foreign  influences,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  self-direction.  In  these  feverish 
seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears  the  name,  is  spread  as  by  contagion,  and  to  escape  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid  a  raging  epidemic.  Whoever  knows  anything  of 
human  nature,  knows  the  effect  of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  systematically  pro- 
longed and  urged  onward,  it  subverts  deliberation  and  self-control.  The  individual 
is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  borne  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.  The  prevalent  emotion,  be  it 
love  or  hatred,  terror  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every  mind,  which  is  not  fortified  by  a 
rare  energy,  or  secured  by  a  rare  insensibility.  In  revivals,  a  multitude  are  subjected 
at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which  are  swelled  and  perpetuated  by  the  most  skilful 
management.  The  individual  is  never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  leading  or 
subordinate  agents  in  the  work.*  A  machinery  of  social  influences,  of  "inquiry 
meetings,"  of  "anxious  meetings,"  of  conferences,  of  prayer  meetings,  of  perpetual 
private  or  public  impulses,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  diseased  subject,  until,  exhausted 
in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  powerless  recipient  of  whatever  form  or 
impressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  give  him.  Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature  loses 
its  sensibility  to  perpetual  stimulants,  and  of  consequence  a  revival  is  succeeded  by 
what  is  called  "  a  dull,  dead,  stupid  season."  This  dull  time  is  a  merciful  repose 
granted  by  Providence  to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed  mind,  and  gives  some  chance 
for  calm,  deliberate,  individual  thought  and  action.  Thus  the  kindness  of  nature  is 
perpetually  counterworking  the  excesses  of  men,  and  a  religion,  which  begins  in 
partial  insanity,  is  often  seen  to  attain  by  degrees  to  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  stated,  at  greater  length  than  we  intended,  our 
views  of  the  true  and  highest  benefits  of  society.  These  seem  to  us  great,  unspeakably 
great.  At  the  same  time,  like  all  other  goods,  they  are  accompanied  with  serious 
perils.  Society  too  often  oppresses  the  energy  which  it  was  meant  to  quicken  and 
exalt. — We  now  pass  to  our  principal  subject;  to  the  associations  for  public  purposes, 
whether  benevolent,  moral,  or  religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the  present  age. 
And  here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  two  remarks;  the  first  intended  to  assign  to 
such  associations  their  proper  place  or  rank,  and  the  second,  to  suggest  a  principle  by 
which  useful  societies  may  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by  which 
we  may  be  aided  in  distributing  among  them  our  favour  and  patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  beware  of  confounding  together,  as  of  equal 
importance,  those  associations  which  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which  spring  from 
our  very  constitution,  and  are  inseparable  from  our  being,  and  those  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  which  man  invents  for  particular  times  and  exigencies.  Let  us  never 
place  our  weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on  a  level  with  the  arrangements  of  God. 
We  have  acknowledged  the  infinite  importance  of  society  to  the  development  of 
human  powers  and  affections.  But  when  we  speak  thus  of  society,  we  mean  chiefly 
the  relations  in  which  God  has  placed  us;  we  mean  the  connexions  of  family,  of 
neighbourhood,  of  country,  and  the  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us  with  our  whole 
kind,  and  not  Missionary  Societies,  Peace  Societies,  or  Charitable  Societies,  which  men 
have  contrived.  These  last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do  great  good ;  but  they  are  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  the  societies  in  which  nature  places  us,  than  the  torches 
which  we  kindle  on  earth  in  the  darkness  of  night,  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  all- 
pervading  and  all-glorifying  light  of  the  sun.  We  make  these  remarks,  because 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  forget  the  value  of  what  is  familiar,  natural, 
and  universal,  and  to  ascribe  undue  importance  to  what  is  extraordinary,  forced,  and 
rare,  and  therefore  striking.  Artificial  associations  have  their  use,  but  are  not  to  be 
named  with  those  of  nature ;  and  to  these  last,  therefore,  we  are  to  give  our  chief 
regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate,  by  examples,  the  inferiority  of  human  associations.  In 
Boston,  there  are  two  Asylums  for  children,  which  deserve,  we  think,  a  high  place 
among  useful  institutions.  Not  a  little  time  is  spent  upon  them.  Hundreds  conspire 

*  We  recollect  seeing  the  following  direction  gravely  given  for  managing  revivals,  in 
the  book  of  a  minister  experienced  in  this  work : — "  Be  careful  never  to  kindle  more 
fires  than  you  can  tend."  In  other  words,  Do  not  awaken  and  alarm  more  persons 
than  you  can  place  under  constant  inspection,  and  beset  with  perpetual  excitements. 
What  a  strange  rule  for  persons  who  profess  to  believe  that  these  "fires"  are 
"kindled"  supernaturally  by  the  Holy  Spirit! 
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to  carry  them  on,  and  we  have  anniversaries  to  collect  crowds  for  their  support.  And 
•what  is  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ?  Between  one  or  two  hundred  children 
are  provided  for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  these  charities.  But 
compare  this  number  with  all  the  children  of  this  city,  with  the  thousands  who  throng 
our  streets  and  our  schools.  And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  educated  ?  We  hear 
of  no  subscriptions,  no  anniversaries  for  their  benefit;  yet  how  they  flourish  compared 
with  the  subjects  of  Asylums !  These  are  provided  for  by  that  unostentatious  and 
unpraised  society,  which  God  has  instituted — a  family.  That  shelter,  home,  which 
nature  rears,  protects  them,  and  it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely  more  than  all 
the  institutions,  great  or  small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth,  just  as  far  as  this  is 
improved,  as  its  duties  are  performed,  and  its  blessings  prized,  all  artificial  institutions 
are  superseded.  Here  then  is  the  sphere  for  the  agency  of  the  wise  and  good.  Improve 
the  family,  strengthen  and  purify  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more  is  done  for 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid  charities. — Let  us 
take  another  example,  the  Hospital  in  the  same  metropolis;  a  noble  institution,  worthy 
of  high  praise.  But  where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city  are  healed  ?  Must  you  look 
for  them  in  the  Hospital  ?  You  may  find  there  perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find 
there,  fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The  thousands  who  sicken  and  die  among  us, 
are  to  be  found  in  their  homes,  watched  over  by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness  which  grows  up  only  at  home. — Let  us  take 
another  example,  Missionary  Societies.  This  whole  country  is  thrown  into  excitement 
to  support  missions.  The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  burdened.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  are  burdened  without  object;  for  Christianity  is  so  infinite  a  blessing,  that 
we  consent  to  any  honest  methods  of  sending  it  abroad.  But  what  is  the  amount  of 
good  effected  ?  A  few  missionaries,  we  know  not  the  precise  number,  are  supported, 
of  whom  most  have  hitherto  brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare  associations 
for  this  object,  with  churches,  or  those  congregations  of  neighbours  for  regular  worship, 
which  Christianity  has  instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  always  prompted  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  same  faith  ?  Through  these,  incalculable  aid  is  given  to  the  support  and 
diffusion  of  Christianity;  and  yet,  through  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
what  is  forced  and  artificial,  one  missionary  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more  importance 
than  a  hundred  ministers  near,  and  the  sending  of  him  abroad  is  extolled  as  an 
incomparably  greater  exploit  of  piety,  than  the  support  of  our  own  places  of  worship. 
We  mean  not  to  discourage  Missionary  Societies ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Christianity 
is  to  be  diffused  incomparably  more  by  caring  for  and  promoting  it  in  our  natural 
relations,  in  our  homes,  in  our  common  circles  and  churches,  than  by  institutions 
endowed  with  the  revenues  of  nations  for  sending  it  to  distant  lands.  The  great 
obstruction  to  Christianity  among  foreign  nations,  is,  its  inoperativeness  among  the 
nations  which  profess  it.  We  offer  others  a  religion,  which,  in  their  apprehension, 
has  done  the  givers  no  great  good.  The  true  course  is,  to  rely  less  on  our  own 
machinery  of  Cent  Societies,  and  National  Societies,  and  to  rely  more  on  the  connexions 
and  arrangements  of  nature  or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  would  on  no  account  discourage  the  Asylum, 
the  Hospital,  the  Missionary  Society.  All  receive  our  cheerful  support.  We  only 
mean  to  say,  that  our  great  sources  of  improvement  and  happiness,  are  our  natural 
relations  and  associations,  and  that  to  understand  these  better,  and  to  attach  ourselves 
more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  the  great  social  means  of  carrying  forward  the  world. 
A  striking  confirmation  of  these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
probability  is,  that  under  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  dark  ages,  there  were  larger 
contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  communities, 
than  at  present,  and  contributions  by  associations  which  regarded  alms-giving  as  one 
of  their  main  duties;  we  mean  the  monasteries.  But  the  monks,  who  quitted  the 
relations  of  nature,  the  Society  which  God  had  instituted,  in  order  to  form  new  and 
artificial  bonds,  more  favourable,  as  they  thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad  mistake. 
Their  own  characters  were  injured,  and  the  very  charities  doled  out  from  convents, 
increased  the  beggary  which  they  hoped  to  relieve.  So  sacred  is  nature,  that  it  cannot 
be  trampled  on  with  impunity.  We  fear  that  something  similar  to  the  error  just 
noticed  among  Catholics,  is  spreading  among  Protestants ;  the  error  of  exalting 
societies  of  human  device  above  our  natural  relations.  We  have  been  told  that  cases 
occur  among  us,  and  are  not  rare,  in  which  domestic  claims  on  kindness  are  set  aside 
for  the  sake  of  making  contributions  to  our  great  societies,  and  especially  to  foreign 
missions.  So  possessed  are  the  minds  of  multitudes  with  the  supreme  importance  of 
this  object,  that  there  seems  to  them  a  piety  in  withholding  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  thought  due  to  a  poor  relative,  that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans  to  Pagan 
lands.  We  have  heard  that  delicate  kindnesses,  which  once  flowed  from  the  more 
prosperous  to  the  less  prosperous  members  of  a  large  family,  and  which  bound  society 
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together  by  that  love  which  is  worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished  since  the  late  excite- 
ment in  favour  of  the  heathen.  And  this  we  do  not  wonder  at.  In  truth,  we  rather 
wonder  that  anything  is  done  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  friends,  where  the  doctrine 
on  which  modern  missions  chiefly  rest,  is  believed.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine,  that 
the  whole  heathen  world  are  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  and  endless  hell ;  that 
thousands  ever  day,  and  millions  every  year,  are  sinking  into  this  abyss  of  torture  and 
woe ;  and  that  nothing  can  save  them  but  sending  them  our  religion.  We  see  not 
how  they  who  so  believe,  can  give  their  families  or  friends,  a  single  comfort,  much 
less  an  ornament  of  life.  They  must  be  strongly  tempted,  one  would  think,  to  stint 
themselves  and  their  dependents  to  necessaries,  and  to  cast  their  whole  remaining  sub- 
stance into  the  treasury  of  Missionary  Societies. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Missionary  Societies,  established  on 
just  principles,  do  honour  to  a  Christian  community.  We  regard  them  with  any 
feeling  but  that  of  hostility.  The  readers  of  this  work  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
earnestness  with  which  we  recommended  the  support  of  a  mission  in  India,  at  a  time 
when  we  thought  that  peculiar  circumstances  invited  exertion  in  that  quarter.  We 
only  oppose  the  preference  of  these  institutions  to  the  natural  associations  and  con- 
nexions of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks  that  he  is  doing  a  more  religious  act  in 
contributing  to  a  Missionary  Society,  than  in  doing  a  needful  act  of  kindness  to  a 
relative,  friend,  or  neighbour,  is  leaving  a  society  of  God's  institution,  for  one  of  man's 
making.  He  shows  a  perverted  judgment  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  religion  and 
in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  spreading  it.  All  that  has  been  done,  or  ever  will  or 
can  be  done  by  associations  for  diffusing  Christianity,  is  a  mere  drop  of  the  bucket, 
compared  with  what  is  done  silently,  and  secretly,  by  the  common  daily  duties  of 
Christians  in  their  families,  neighbourhoods,  and  business.  The  surest  way  of  spreading 
Christianity,  is,  to  improve  Christian  communities;  and  accordingly,  he  who  frees  this 
religion  from  corruption,  and  makes  it  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  virtue  where  it 
is  already  professed,  is  the  most  effectual  contributor  to  the  great  work  of  its  diffusion 
through  the  world. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  remark,  in  which  we  proposed  to  suggest  a  principle, 
by  which  the  claims  of  different  associations  may  be  estimated.  It  is  this : — The  value 
of  associations  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy,  the  freedom,  the  activity,  the  moral 
power,  which  they  encourage  and  diffuse.  In  truth,  the  great  object  of  all  benevolence 
is,  to  give  power,  activity,  and  freedom  to  others.  We  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  make  any  being  happy.  We  can  give  others  the  means  of  happiness,  toge- 
ther with  motives  to  the  faithful  use  of  them ;  but  on  this  faithfulness,  on  the  free  and 
full  exercise  of  their  own  powers,  their  happiness  depends.  There  is  thus  a  fixed, 
impassable  limit  to  human  benevolence.  It  can  only  make  men  happy  through  them- 
selves, through  their  own  freedom,  and  energy.  We  go  further.  We  believe  that 
God  has  set  the  same  limit  to  his  own  benevolence.  He  makes  no  being  happy,  in 
any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  giving  him  means,  powers,  motives,  and  a  field  for 
exertion.  We  have  here,  we  think,  the  great  consideration  to  guide  us  in  judging  of 
associations.  Those  are  good  which  communicate  power,  moral  and  intellectual  action, 
and  the  capacity  of  useful  efforts  to  the  persons  who  form  them,  or  to  the  persons  on 
whom  they  act.  On  the  other  hand,  associations  which  in  any  degree  impair  or  repress 
the  free  and  full  action  of  men's  powers,  are  so  far  hurtful.  On  this  principle,  asso- 
ciations for  restoring  to  men  health,  strength,  the  use  of  their  limbs,  the  use  of  their 
senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  are  highly  to  be  approved,  for  such  enlarge 
men's  powers ;  whilst  charitable  associations,  which  weaken  in  men  the  motives  to 
exertion,  which  offer  a  bounty  to  idleness,  or  make  beggary  as  profitable  as  labour, 
are  great  calamities  to  society,  and  peculiarly  calamitous  to  those  whom  they  relieve. 
On  the  same  principle,  associations  which  are  designed  to  awaken  the  human  mind, 
to  give  to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  powers,  to  communi- 
cate knowledge  of  a  useful  and  quickening  character,  to  encourage  men  in  thinking 
with  freedom  and  vigour,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and  pursuit  of  truth — are  most 
worthy  of  patronage;  whilst  such  as  are  designed  or  adapted  to  depress  the  human 
intellect,  to  make  it  dependent  and  servile,  to  keep  it  where  it  is,  to  give  a  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  not  to  give  impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's 
thoughts — all  such  associations,  however  benevolent  their  professions,  should  be 
regarded  as  among  the  foes  and  obstructions  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  On  the 
same  principle,  associations  aiming  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  a  people,  to 
promote  true  virtue,  a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested  charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and 
especially  aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  the  only  effectual  means,  that  is,  by 
calling  forth  men's  own  exertions  for  a  higher  knowledge  of  God  and  duty,  and  for  a 
new  and  growing  control  of  themselves — such  institutions  are  among  the  noblest; 
whilst  no  encouragement  is  due  to  such  as  aim  to  make  men  religious  and  virtuous  by 
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paralysing  their  minds  through  terror,  by  fastening  on  them  a  yoke  of  opinions  or 
practices,  by  pouring  upon  them  influences  from  abroad  which  virtually  annihilate 
their  power  over  themselves,  and  make  them  instruments  for  others  to  speak  through, 
and  to  wield  at  pleasure.  We  beg  our  readers  to  carry  with  them  the  principle  now 
laid  down  in  judging  of  associations ;  to  inquire,  how  far  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth 
energy,  active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free  and  manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these 
remarks,  because  not  a  few  associations  seem  to  us  exceedingly  exceptionable,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter  men,  to  repress  energy,  to  injure  the  free  action  of 
individuals  and  society,  and  because  Ihis  tendency  lurks,  and  is  to  be  guarded  against, 
even  in  good  institutions.  On  this  point  we  cannot  but  enlarge ;  for  we  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action  by  a  very  plain  and  obvious  operation.  They 
accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands,  and  this  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
over  which  they  spread.  In  a  large  institution,  a  few  men  rule,  a  few  do  everj'thing; 
and  if  the  institution  happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about  which  conflict  and  con- 
troversy exist,  a  few  are  able  to  excite  in  the  mass  strong  and  bitter  passions,  and  by 
these  to  obtain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through  such  an  association,  widely  spread, 
yet  closely  connected  by  party  feeling,  a  few  leaders  can  send  their  voices  and  spirit 
far  and  wide,  and,  where  great  funds  are  accumulated,  can  league  a  host  of  instruments, 
and  by  menace  and  appeals  to  interest,  can  silence  opposition.  Accordingly,  we  fear 
that  in  this  country,  an  influence  is  growing  up  through  widely  spread  societies,  alto- 
gether at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  which,  unless  jealously  watched, 
will  gradually  but  surely  encroach  on  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press. 
It  is  very  striking  to  observe,  how,  by  such  combinations,  the  very  means  of  encour- 
aging a  free  action  of  men's  minds  may  be  turned  against  it.  We  all  esteem  the  press 
as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  as  the  power  which  is  to  quicken  intellect  by  giving 
to  all  minds  an  opportunity  to  act  on  all.  Now,  by  means  of  Tract  Societies,  spread 
over  a  whole  community,  and  acting  under  a  central  body,  a  few  individuals,  perhaps 
not  more  than  twenty,  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for  a  great  part  of  the  children 
of  the  community,  and  for  a  majority  of  the  adults,  and  may  deluge  our  country  with 
worthless  sectarian  writings,  fitted  only  to  pervert  its  taste,  degrade  its  intellect,  and 
madden  it  with  intolerance.  Let  associations  devoted  to  any  objects  which  excite  the 
passions,  be  everywhere  spread  and  leagued  together  for  mutual  support,  and  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  establish  a  control  over  newspapers.  We  are  persuaded  that  by  an 
artful  multiplication  of  societies,  devoted  apparently  to  different  objects,  but  all  swayed 
by  the  same  leaders,  and  all  intended  to  bear  against  a  hated  party,  as  cruel  a  perse- 
cution may  be  carried  on  in  a  free  country  as  in  a  despotism.  Public  opinion  may  be 
so  combined,  and  inflamed,  and  brought  to  bear  on  odious  individuals  or  opinions, 
that  it  will  be  as  perilous  to  think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom,  as  if  an  inquisition 
were  open  before  us.  It  is  now  discovered  that  the  way  to  rule  in  this  country,  is  by 
an  array  of  numbers,  which  a  prudent  man  will  not  like  to  face.  Of  consequence,  all 
associations  aiming  or  tending  to  establish  sway  by  numbers,  ought  to  be  opposed. 
They  create  tyrants  as  effectually  as  standing  armies.  Let  them  be  withstood  from 
the  beginning.  No  matter  whether  the  opinions  which  they  intend  to  put  down  be 
true  or  false.  Let  no  opinion  be  put  down  by  such  means.  Let  not  error  be  sup- 
pressed by  an  instrument,  which  will  be  equally  powerful  against  truth,  and  which 
must  subvert  that  freedom  of  thought  on  which  all  truth  depends.  Let  the  best  end 
fail  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  right  and  just  means.  For  example,  we  would 
have  criminals  punished,  but  punished  in  the  proper  way,  and  by  a  proper  authority. 
It  were  better  that  they  should  escape,  than  be  imprisoned  or  executed  by  any  man 
who  may  think  fit  to  assume  the  office;  for  sure  we  are,  that  by  this  summary  justice, 
the  innocent  would  soon  suffer  more  than  the  guilty ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  we 
cannot  consent  that  what  we  deem  error  should  be  crushed  by  the  joint  cries  and 
denunciations  of  vast  societies  directed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  few ;  for  truth  has  more  to 
dread  from  such  weapons  than  falsehood,  and  we  know  no  truth  against  which  they 
may  not  be  successfully  turned.  In  this  country,  few  things  are  more  to  be  dreaded, 
than  organizations  or  institutions  by  which  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear 
tyrannically  against  individuals  or  sects.  From  the  nature  of  things,  public  opinion  is 
often  unjust;  but  when  it  is  not  embodied  and  fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily 
relents,  il  may  receive  new  impulses,  it  is  open  to  influences  from  the  injured.  On 
the  contrary,  when  shackled  and  stimulated  by  vast  associations,  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  steady,  unrelenting  tyrant,  brow-beating  the  timid,  proscribing  the  reso- 
lute, silencing  free  speech,  and  virtually  denying  the  dearest  religious  and  civil  rights. 
We  say  not  that  all  great  associations  must  be  thus  abused.  We  know  that  some  are 
useful.  We  know,  too,  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  it  is  important  that  public 
opinion  should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a  mass.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  danger 
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of  great  associations  is  increased  by  the  very  fact,  that  they  are  sometimes  useful. 
They  are  perilous  instruments.  They  ought  to  be  suspected.  They  are  a  kind  of 
irregular  government  created  within  our  constitutional  government.  Let  them  be 
watched  closely.  As  soon  as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed  to  bear  down  a 
respectable  man  or  set  of  men,  or  to  force  on  the  community  measures  about  which 
wise  and  good  men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous  engine  is  at  work  among  us,  and 
oppose  to  it  our  steady  and  stern  disapprobation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  great  institutions  to  accumulate  power  in  a  few 
hands.  These  few  they  make  more  active ;  but  they  tend  to  produce  dependence,  and 
to  destroy  self-originated  action  in  the  vast  multitudes  who  compose  them,  and  this  is 
a  serious  injury.  Few  comprehend  the  extent  of  this  evil.  Individual  action  is  the 
highest  good.  What  we  want,  is,  that  men  should  do  right  more  and  more  from  their 
own  minds,  and  less  and  less  from  imitation,  from  a  foreign  impulse,  from  sympathy 
with  a  crowd.  This  is  the  kind  of  action  which  we  recommend.  Would  you  do  good 
according  to  the  Gospel?  Do  it  secretly,  silently;  so  silently  that  the  left  hand  will 
not  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  This  precept  does  not  favour  the  clamorous  and 
far-published  efforts  of  a  leagued  multitude.  We  mean  not  to  sever  men  from  others 
in  well-doing,  for  we  have  said,  there  are  many  good  objects  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  numbers.  But  generally  speaking,  we  can  do  most  good  by  individual 
action,  and  our  own  virtue  is  incomparably  more  improved  by  it.  It  is  vastly  better, 
for  example,  that  we  should  give  our  own  money  with  our  own  hands,  from  our  own 
judgment,  and  through  personal  interest  in  the  distresses  of  others,  than  that  we  should 
send  it  by  a  substitute.  Second-hand  charity  is  not  as  good  to  the  giver  or  receiver  as 
immediate.  There  are,  indeed,  urgent  cases  where  we  cannot  act  immediately,  or 
cannot  alone  do  the  good  required.  There  let  us  join  with  others ;  but  where  we  can 
do  good  secretly,  and  separately,  or  only  with  some  dear  friend,  we  shall  almost  cer- 
tainly put  forth  in  this  way  more  of  intellect  and  heart,  more  of  sympathy,  and  strenuous 
purpose,  and  shall  awaken  more  of  virtuous  sensibility  in  those  whom  we  relieve,  than 
if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multitude  in  accomplishing  the  same  end.  Individual 
action  is  the  great  point  to  be  secured.  That  man  alone  understands  the  true  use  of 
society,  who  learns  from  it  to  act  more  and  more  from  his  own  deliberate  conviction, 
to  think  more  for  himself,  to  be  less  swayed  by  numbers,  to  rely  more  on  his  own 
powers.  One  good  action,  springing  from  our  own  minds,  performed  from  a  principle 
within,  performed  without  the  excitement  of  an  urging  and  approving  voice  from 
abroad,  is  worth  more  than  hundreds  which  grow  from  mechanical  imitation,  or  from 
the  heat  and  impulse  which  numbers  give  us.  In  truth,  all  great  actions  are  solitary 
ones.  All  the  great  works  of  genius  come  from  deep,  lonely  thought.  The  writings 
which  have  quickened,  electrified,  regenerated  the  human  mind,  did  not  spring  from 
associations.  That  is  most  valuable  which  is  individual;  which  is  marked  by  what  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic  in  him  who  accomplishes  it.  In  truth,  associations  are 
chiefly  useful  by  giving  means  and  opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act  out  their 
own  minds.  A  Missionary  Society  achieves  little  good,  except  when  it  can  send  forth 
an  individual  who  wants  no  teaching  or  training  from  the  Society,  but  who  carries  his 
commission  and  chief  power  in  his  own  soul.  We  urge  this,  for  we  feel  that  we  are 
all  in  danger  of  sacrificing  our  individuality  and  independence  to  our  social  connexions. 
We  dread  new  social  trammels.  They  are  too  numerous  already.  From  these  views 
we  learn,  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  and  to  withstand  great  associations,  as  far  as  they 
interfere  with,  or  restrain  individual  action,  personal  independence,  private  judgment, 
free,  self-originated  effort.  We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few  associations  which  exist,  that 
power  is  to  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a  servile,  tame,  dependent 
spirit,  to  be  generated  in  the  many.  Such  is  the  danger  of  our  times,  and  we  are 
bound  as  Christians  and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 

We  have  now  laid  down  the  general  principles,  which,  as  we  think,  are  to  be  applied 
to  associations  for  public  objects.  Another  part  of  our  work  remains.  We  propose 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  few  societies,  which  at  this  time  demand  our  patronage,  or 
excite  particular  attention.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  speak  with  our  customary  freedom; 
but  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  understood  as  censuring  the  motives  of  those  whose 
plans  and  modes  of  operation  we  condemn. 

The  associations  for  suppressing  Intemperance  form  an  interesting  feature  of  our 
times.  Their  object  is  of  undoubted  utility,  and  unites  the  hearts  of  all  good  men. 
They  aim  to  suppress  an  undoubted  and  gross  vice,  to  free  its  victims  from  the  worst 
bondage,  to  raise  them  from  brutal  degradation  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  men. 
There  is  one  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  means  which  they  have  used.  We 
have  never  heard  of  their  awakening  enmity  and  counteraction.  In  one  particular, 
some  of  them  may  have  erred.  We  refer  to  the  compact  formed  by  their  members 
for  abstaining  from  wine.  When  we  consider,  that  wine  is  universally  acknowledged 
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to  be  an  innocent,  and  often  salutary  beverage,  that  Jesus  sanctioned  its  use  by 
miraculously  increasing  it  at  the  marriage  feast,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  thank 
God  for  it  as  a  good  gift,  intended  to  "  gladden  the  heart  of  man,"  and  when  to  these 
considerations  we  add,  that  wine  countries  are  distinguished  for  temperance,  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  this  pledge  as  injudicious;  and  we  regret  it,  because  it  may  bring 
distrust  and  contempt  on  an  excellent  institution,  and  because  its  abandonment,  for  it 
cannot  long  continue,  may  be  construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  returning  to 
inebriating  liquors.  In  one  view,  the  success  of  the  efforts  against  intemperance 
affords  us  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  demonstrates  a  truth,  little  felt,  but  infinitely 
precious ;  namely,  the  recoverableness  of  human  nature  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
vice.  It  teaches  us  never  to  despair  of  a  human  being.  It  teaches  us,  that  there  is 
always  something  to  work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded,  a  spark  which  may  be  cherished, 
in  the  human  soul.  Intemperance  is  the  most  hopeless  state  into  which  a  man  can 
fall ;  and  yet,  instances  of  recovery  from  this  vice  have  rewarded  the  recent  labours 
of  the  philanthropist.  Let  philanthropy  then  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  capacity  of 
improvement  is  never  lost,  and  let  it  convert  this  conviction  into  new  and  more 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 

We  proceed  now  to  Bible  Societies.  These  need  no  advocates.  Their  object  is  so 
simple,  unexceptionable,  beneficent,  that  all  Protestants,  at  least,  concur  in  their 
support.  By  spreading  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  they  especially  assert  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  are  thus  free  from  the  great  reproach  of  trenching  on 
Christian  freedom.  Perhaps  they  have  not  always  been  conducted  with  sufficient 
prudence.  We  have  particularly  feared,  that  they  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  good  rule,  that  where  the  poor  can  give 
anything  for  a  Bible,  no  matter  how  little,  they  should  be  encouraged  and  incited  to 
pay  this  part  of  the  price.  We  believe,  that  it  will  be  more  valued,  and  more  care- 
fully preserved,  where  it  has  cost  something.  We  do  not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
superstitious  among  Catholics  and  heathens  do  of  relics  and  charms,  as  if  its  mere 
presence  in  a  family  were  a  necessary  good.  We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  will  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  we  fear  that  this  respect  has  been  diminished  by  the  lavishness 
with  which  it  has  been  bestowed.  One  cause  of  the  evil  is,  that  societies,  like  indivi- 
duals, have  a  spice  of  vanity,  and  love  to  make  a  fair  show  in  their  annual  reports ; 
and  accordingly  they  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  a  favour  were  conferred,  when  their  books 
are  taken  off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  secure  respect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more 
important  than  to  distribute  it  widely.  For  this  purpose,  its  exterior  should  be 
attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in  a  fair  large  type,  should  be  well  bound,  and  be 
provided  with  a  fiim  case.  This  last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  important.  The 
poor  have  no  book-cases.  Their  Bibles  too  often  lie  on  the  same  shelves  with  their 
domestic  utensils :  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  when  soiled,  torn,  dishonoured  by  this 
exposure,  they  are  regarded  with  less  respect,  than  if  protected  with  peculiar  care. 

We  have  a  still  more  important  remark  to  make  in  reference  to  Bible  Societies. 
In  our  last  number,  we  noticed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  recently  published 
in  Boston,  and  differing  from  those  in  common  use,  by  a  new  translation  of  those 
passages  of  the  Greek  original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  neglected  when 
the  received  English  version  was  made.  This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  we 
stated  to  be  undoubtedly  more  correct,  more  conformed  to  the  original,  than  our  com- 
mon editions.  On  this  point  we  speak  strongly,  because  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the 
attention  of  Bible  Societies,  and  of  all  conscientious  Christians.  To  such  we  say — 
Here  is  a  translation,  undoubtedly  more  faithful  to  the  original  than  that  in  common 
use.  You  have  here  in  greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and  what  his  Apostles 
wrote;  and  if  so,  you  are  bound  by  your  allegiance  to  Christ  to  substitute  this  for 
the  common  translation.  We  know,  that  uneducated  Christians  cannot  settle  this 
question.  We  therefore  respectfully,  and  with  solemnity,  solicit  for  it  the  attention 
of  learned  men,  of  Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology  of  every  sect  and 
name.  We  ask  for  the  calmest  and  most  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as  we 
believe,  there  shall  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  version  which  we  have 
recommended ;  if  all  must  acknowledge  that  it  renders  more  faithfully  the  words  of 
the  inspired  and  authorised  teachers  of  Christianity,  then  we  see  not  how  it  can  be 
denied  the  reception  and  diffusion  which  it  deserves.  We  conceive,  that,  to  Bible 
Societies,  this  is  a  great  question,  and  not  to  be  evaded  without  unfaithfulness  to  our 
common  Master,  and  without  disrespect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  fear  that  there 
is  a  want  of  conscientiousness  on  this  subject.  We  fear  that  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  forfeited,  in  a  measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
the  church,  by  neglecting  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the 
new  translations  which  they  have  sent  forth.  We  hear  continual  expressions  of 
reverence  for  the  Bible;  but  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of  it,  we  mean,  unwearied 
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efforts  to  purify  it  from  human  additions,  mutilations,  and  corruptions,  remain  to  be 
given. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Bible  Societies,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  a  very 
singular  transaction  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in  which  some  of  them  are  thought 
to  be  implicated.  In  some  of  our  cities  and  villages,  we  are  told,  that  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor  have  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  own  the 
Bible.  The  object  of  this  domiciliary  investigation  we  profess  not  to  understand. 
We  cannot  suppose,  that  it  was  intended  to  lavish  on  the  rich  the  funds  which  were 
contributed  for  spreading  the  Scriptures  among  the  poor.  One  thing  we  know,  that  a 
measure  more  likely  to  irritate  and  to  be  construed  into  an  insult,  could  not  easily  be 
contrived.  As  a  sign  of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice.  After  this  step,  it  ought  not 
to  surprise  us  should  an  Inquisition  be  established,  to  ascertain,  who  among  us  observe, 
and  who  neglect  the  duties  of  private  and  family  prayer.  We  might  smile  at  this 
spirit,  could  we  tell  where  it  would  stop.  But  it  is  essentially  prying,  restless,  and 
encroaching,  and  its  first  movements  ought  to  be  withstood. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  associations;  those  which  are  designed  to 
promote  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  motives  which  gave  birth  to  these,  we 
respect.  But  we  doubt  the  rectitude  and  usefulness  of  the  object,  and  we  fear  that 
what  has  begun  in  conscientiousness  may  end  in  intolerance  and  oppression.  We 
cannot  say  of  these  associations,  as  of  those  which  we  have  just  noticed,  that  they  aim 
at  an  unquestionable  good,  about  which  all  good  men  agree.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on  which  these  societies  are  built,  namely, 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding  on  Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  profoundest 
divines  and  most  exemplary  followers  of  Christ,  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
the  Sabbath  enjoined  in  the  fourth  commandment,  is  a  part  of  Judaism,  and  not  of 
the  Gospel;  that  it  is  essentially  different  from  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  to  enforce  it 
on  Christians,  is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul  withstood  even  unto  death,  the 
error  of  adulterating  Christianity  by  mixtures  of  a  preparatory  and  very  inferior 
religion. 

We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Christians,  whom  we  know,  concur  in  the  opinion 
and  the  desire,  that  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  should  be  separated 
to  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection,  to  public  worship,  to  public  Christian 
instruction,  and  in  general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of  religion.  This  we  grate- 
fully accept  and  honour  as  a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a  few  believe  that  the  Lord's 
day  and  the  ancient  Sabbath  are  not  the  same  institution,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded; that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler  character,  and  more  important  than  the  latter, 
and  that  the  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  spirit  and  purposes  of 
Christianity,  and  not  by  any  preceding  law.  This  is  a  question  about  which  Christians 
have  differed  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish  that  it  may  be  debated  till  it  is  settled. 
But  we  grieve  to  see  a  questionable  doctrine  made  the  foundation  of  large  societies, 
and  to  see  Christians  leagued  to  pass  the  sentence  of  irreligion  on  men  equally  vir- 
tuous with  themselves,  and  who  perhaps  better  understand  the  mind  of  Christ  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  God,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Jewish  law,  enjoined  the  Sabbath  as  a  perpetual,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for  the 
whole  human  race.  But  can  this  position  be  sustained?  For  ourselves  we  cannot 
see  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  those  only  sure  records  of  God's  revelation  to 
mankind.  We  do  indeed  incline  to  believe,  what  many  wise  men  have  questioned, 
that  there  are  appearances  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race.  We  know  that  these  are  faint  and  few;  yet  we  attach  importance  to 
them,  because  nature  and  reason  favour  the  supposition  of  a  time  having  been  set 
apart  from  the  first  as  a  religious  memorial.  Whilst,  however,  we  incline  to  this 
view  as  most  probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  institution  in  the 
circumstance  of  its  early  origin.  On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or  rite,  given  in  the 
infancy  of  the  human  race,  may  be  presumed  to  be  temporary,  unless  its  unchange- 
ableness  is  expressly  taught,  or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nature.  The  positive 
or  ritual  religion,  which  was  adapted  to  the  earlier,  can  hardly  suit  the  maturer  periods 
of  the  race.  Man  is  a  progressive  being,  and  needs  a  progressive  religion.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  features  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  one 
of  the  strong  evidences  of  their  truth,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a  growing  light, 
and  manifest  the  Divine  Legislator  as  adapting  himself  to  the  various  and  succes- 
sive conditions  of  the  world.  Allowing  then  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  given  to 
Adam,  we  could  no  more  infer  its  perpetuity,  than  we  can  infer  the  perpetuity  of 
capital  punishment,  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  because  he  said  to  Noah,  the  second 
parent  of  the  human  race,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed." 
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Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  eai-ly  institution  of  the  Sabbath;  but 
we  repeat  it,  the  presumptions  on  •which  our  judgments  rest  are  too  uncertain  to 
authorise  confidence,  much  less  denunciation.  The  greater  part  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  according  to  Calmet,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not 
given  before  Moses;  and  this,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  judicious  and  pious  Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  disposed  to  differ  from 
these,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  calm  decision  of  individuals. 
We  want  no  array  of  numbers  to  settle  a  doubtful  question.  One  thing  is  plain, 
that  before  Moses,  not  one  precept  is  given  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of 
its  unchangeablcness  to  the  end  of  the  world.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question 
of  the  perpetuity  of  this  institution  is  to  be  settled  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  prophet,  who  alone  is  authorised  to  determine  how  far  the  institutions  of 
religion  which  preceded  him,  are  binding  on  his  followers.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  Moses,  or  Noah,  or  Adam.  We  call  ourselves 
Christians,  and  the  Gospel  is  our  only  rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  binds 
us,  any  farther  than  it  is  recognised  by,  or  incorporated  into  the  New.  The  great 
and  only  question  then  is,  Does  the  New  Testament,  does  Christianity,  impose  on  us 
the  ancient  Sabbath? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  question,  we  may  first  inquire  into  the  nature  and  design 
of  this  institution;  and  nothing  can  be  plainer.  Words  cannot  make  it  clearer. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last  day  of  the  week,  was  to  be  set 
apart,  or  sanctified,  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  God's  having  rested  ou 
that  day  from  the  work  of  creation.*  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  institution, 
is  rest.  The  word  Sabbath  means  rest.  The  event  to  be  commemorated  was 
rest.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh,  was,  that  this  had  been  to  the  Creator 
a  day  of  rest.  The  chief  method  prescribed  for  sanctifying  the  day  was  rest.  The 
distinctive  character  of  the  institution  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  expressed. 
Whoever  reads  the  fourth  commandment,  will  see,  that  no  mode  of  setting  apart  the 
day  to  God,  is  there  prescribed,  except  in  imitation  of  his  rest.  How  far  this  consti- 
tuted the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  will  be  seen  from  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing:— "  You  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one  that  defileih 
it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  For  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. "f  A  still  more  remarkable  proof,  that  the  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after  the  example  of  God.  is  furnished  by 
Christ,  who  says,  that  "  on  the  Sabbath  days  the  priests  in  the  Temple  profane  the 
Sabbath."J  So  essential  was  rest  to  the  hallowing  of  that  day,  that  the  work  of 
offering  victims,  though  prescribed  by  God  himself,  is  said  to  profane  it.  There  are 
indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses,  indicating  other  methods  of  observing  the  day,  for 
he  calls  it  "a  holy  convocation;"  but  whether  this  phrase  applies  to  other  places 
beside  the  Temple,  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  people  resorted 
to  the  Levites  and  Prophets  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than  other  days;  but  we  find  no 
precept  to  this  effect ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  no  synagogues  or  places  of  worship 
•were  built  through  Judea,  until  after  the  captivity.  Rest,  then,  was  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  the  day.  This  constituted  it  a  memorial,  and  gave  it  its  name ;  and  we  con- 
ceive that  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on  this  circumstance,  because  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended to  answer  a  humane,  as  well  as  religious  end ;  that  is,  to  give  relief  to  persons 
in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animals,  a  provision  very  much  needed  in  an  unrefined 
and  semi-barbarous  age,  when  slavery  had  no  acknowledged  rights,  and  when  little 
mercy  was  shown  to  man  or  beast.  In  conformity  to  these  views,  we  find  the  Jewish 
nation  always  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  joyful  day,  a  festival.  In  the  time  of  Christ, 
we  find  him  bidden  to  a  feast  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  accepting  the  invitation  ;§  and 

*  We  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  we  are  now  simply  stating  the  account  of  the 
Sabbath  which  is  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  How  this  account  is  to  be  interpreted, 
is  a  question  not  involved  in  our  present  subject.  We  would  however  observe,  that 
the  rest  here  ascribed  to  God  must  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  Properly 
speaking,  God,  who  is  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  whose  almighty  agency  is  unceasing, 
never  rests.  In  finishing  the  work  of  creation,  he  did  not  sink  into  repose,  or  for  a 
moment  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence.  A  particular  mode  of  his  agency 
was  discontinued ;  and,  in  accommodation  to  an  uncultivated  age,  this  discontinuance 
was  called  rest.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  Sabbath  bears  one  mark  of  a  temporary 
institution,  in  the  fact  of  its  being  founded  on  a  representation  of  God,  which  is  true 
only  in  a  figurative  or  popular  sense,  and  which  gives  something  like  a  shock  to  a 
mind,  which  has  exalted  its  conceptions  of  the  Divinity.  Such  an  institution  does 
not  carry  the  impress  of  a  perpetual  and  universal  law. 

t  Exod.  xxxi.  14;  also  Jer.  xvii.  22.  J  Matt.  xii.  5.  §  Luke  xir. 
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our  impression  is,  that  now,  as  iu  past  times,  the  Jews  divide  the  day  between  the 
synagogue  and  social  enjoyment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath  cannot  be  easily  misunderstood.  It  was  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  imitation  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  having  rested  on  that  day  from  the  creation.  That  other  reli- 
gious observances  were  with  great  propriety  introduced  into  the  day,  and  that  they 
were  multiplied  with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  we  do  not  doubt.  But  the  distinctive 
.  observance,  and  the  only  one  expressly  enjoined  on  the  whole  people,  was  rest.  Now 
we  ask,  Is  the  dedication  of  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest,  in  remem- 
brance of  God's  resting  on  that  day,  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion?  The  answer 
seems  to  us  plain.  We  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this 
iustitution  is  not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  even  by  the  faintest  hint  or  impli- 
cation; and  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  find- 
ing it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned  its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of  our  readers.  But  it  is  not  therefore  less 
true.  We  maintain  that  the  Christian  world  have  in  practice  disowned  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  established  by  the  fourth  commandment.  There  is  indeed  a  body  of 
Christians  called  Sabbatarians,  who  strictly  and  religiously  observe  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. But  they  are  a  handful;  they  are  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians,  who  have  for  ages  ceased  to  observe  the  Sabbath  prescribed  from 
Sinai.  True,  Christians  have  their  sacred  day,  which  they  call  a  Sabbath  ?  But  is  it 
in  truth  the  ancient  Sabbath  ?  We  say,  no ;  and  we  call  attention  to  this  point.  The 
ancient  Sabbath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  for  rest,  in 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  day 
observed  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  same  institution 
with  this?  Can  broader  marks  between  two  ordinances  be  conceived?  Is  it  possible 
that  they  can  be  confounded  ?  Is  not  the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced  by  the  Christian 
world  ?  Have  we  not  thus  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  world  to  its  having  passed 
away  ?  Who  of  us  can  consistently  plead  for  it  as  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know,  that  it  is  said,  that  the  ancient  Sabbath  remains  untouched ;  that  Chris- 
tianity has  only  removed  it  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  this 
is  a  slight,  unessential  change,  leaving  the  old  institution  whole  and  unbroken.     To 
this  we  have  several  replies.     In  the  first  place,  this  change  of  days,  which  Christian- 
ity is  supposed  to  make,  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and  subversive  of  the  ancient 
institution.     The  end  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the  commemoration  of  God's  resting 
from  his  works,  and  for  this  end,  the  very  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  rested,  was 
most  wisely  selected.     Now  we  maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
very  day  on  which  he  began  his  works,  and  to  select  and  separate  this  in  commemo- 
ration of  another  event,  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  wholly  to  set  aside  the  ancient 
Sabbath.     We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  essential  departure  from  the  original  ordi- 
nance.   This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  literal  as  well  as  virtual  abolition.    Such 
is  our  first  remark. — We  say,  secondly,  that  not  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  first  day  being  substituted  for  the  seventh.     Surely  so  striking  a  change 
would  not  have  been  made  in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  God,  without  some 
warning.     We  ask  for  some  hint  of  this  modification  of  the  fourth  commandment. 
We  find  not  a  syllable. — We  say,  thirdly,  that  the  first  Christians  knew  nothing  of 
this  substitution.     Our  evidence  here  is  complete.     The  first  converts  to  Christianity 
were  Jews,  and  these  converts  had  at  first  no  conception  of  the  design  of  Christianity 
to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses.    This  law  they  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and  to 
observe  it  as  rigorously  as  ever.     When  Paul  visited  Jerusalem,  after  many  labours 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  elders  said  unto  him,  "Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law."*     Of 
course  they  all  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of 
Jewish  festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they  honoured  also  the  first  day,  the 
remembrancer  of  Christ's  resurrection.     This  state  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the 
primitive  church.    The  two  days  were  observed  together.    Nothing  more  seems  neces- 
sary to  disprove  unanswerably  the  common  doctrine,  that  the  Apostles  enjoined  the 
substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day. — We  will  add  one  more  argument.     Paul 
commands  the  Colossian  Christians  to  disregard  the  censures  of  those  who  judged  or 
condemned  them  for  not  observing  the  Sabbath.     "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or 
in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days."f 
This  passage  is  very  plain.     It  is  evaded,  however,  by  the  plea,  that  the  word  "  Sab- 
bath" was  used  to  express  not  only  the  seventh  day,  but  other  festivals  or  days  of 
rest.     But  when  we  recollect  that  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  without  any 

*  Acts  xxi.  20.  f  Col.  ii.  16. 
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exception  or  limitation,  and  that  it  was  employed  at  that  time,  most  frequently  and 
almost  wholly,  to  express  the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we  shall  see,  that  we 
have  ths  strongest  reason  for  supposing  this  institution  to  be  intended  by  the  Apostle. 
That  a  Christian,  after  reading  this  passage,  should  "judge,"  or  condemn  his  brethren, 
for  questioning  or  rejecting  his  particular  notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  slow  progress  of  tolerant  and  liberal  principles  among  men.  We  need  not  add, 
after  these  remarks,  how  unjustifiable  we  deem  it  to  enforce  particular  modes  of 
observing  this  day,  by  an  array  of  associations. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong  reasons  against  the  perpetuity  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  our  views  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  although  the  subject  may  seem  foreign  to  the  present  article,  we  will 
give  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.  We  believe,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  in  honour  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by  the  following  considerations : — Wherever 
the  Gospel  was  preached,  its  professors  were  formed  into  churches  or  congregations, 
and  ministers  were  appointed  for  their  instruction  or  edification.  Wherever  Christianity 
was  planted,  societies  for  joint  religious  acts  and  improvements  were  instituted,  as  the 
chief  means  of  establishing  and  diffusing  it.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  for  these  purposes 
regular  times  must  have  been  prescribed ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  This  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  the  universal  testimony  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  Wherever 
Christianity  was  spread,  the  first  day  was  established  as  the  season  of  Christian 
worship  and  instruction.  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  institution  rests.  We 
regard  it  as  altogether  a  Christian  institution — as  having  its  origin  in  the  Gospel — as 
peculiar  to  the  new  dispensation ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  proper  observation  of  it  is 
to  be  determined  wholly  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  meet  in  the  New  Testament 
no  precise  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  spending  the  Lord's  day,  as  to  the  mode  of  worship 
and  teaching,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  time  not  given  to  public  services.  And  this 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  ;  for  the  Gospel  is  not  a  religion  of  precise  rules.  It 
differs  from  Judaism  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  free  character.  It  gives  great  prin- 
ciples, broad  views,  general,  prolific,  all-comprehensive  precepts,  and  intrusts  the 
application  of  them  to  the  individual.  It  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  our  nature, 
the  spirit  which  we  should  cherish,  the  virtues  which  constitute  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  within  us,"  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
discipline  by  which  these  noble  ends  are  to  be  secured.  Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what 
Christ  has  left  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and  teaching  on  the  Lord's  day  are  not 
prescribed,  and  who  will  say  that  they  cannot  be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the  neglect 
and  limited  influence  of  this  institution,  is,  that  as  now  observed,  it  does  not  corre- 
spond sufficiently  to  the  wants  of  our  times ;  and  we  fear  that  it  might  even  fall  into 
contempt  among  the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  prosecuted  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
superstitious  rigour  by  which  it  was  degraded  in  a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  propose  several 
objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  heartily  concur,  but  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition  or  regulation,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  left,  where  Christianity  has  left  them,  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  They 
undoubtedly  intend  to  discountenance  labour  on  Sunday.  Now,  generally  speaking, 
abstinence  from  labour  seems  to  us  a  plain  duty  of  the  day;  for  we  see  not  how  its  ends 
can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed, 
that  this  abstinence  was  rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire  rest,  and  whose  special  duties  could 
hardly  have  admitted  the  same  appropriation  of  the  following  day.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  the  converts  who  were  made  among  the  class  of  slaves  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, abstained  from  labour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  would 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  punishments,  even  to  death,  and  we  have  no 
intimation  that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regularly  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  early  Christians  in  proportion  as  they  were  relieved  from  the 
restrictions  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  made  the  Lord's  day  a  season  of  abstinence 
from  labour ;  and  the  arguments  for  so  doing,  are  so  obvious  and  strong,  that  later 
Christians  have  concurred  with  them  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  On  this  point 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  difference.  The  change  of  Sunday  into  a  working  day,  we 
should  condemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our  brethren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel,  that 
in  this  particular,  a  Jewish  rigour  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  Christians,  and  that  there 
are  exigencies  justifying  toil  on  the  first  day,  which  must  be  left  to  individual  judg- 
ment. The  great  purposes  of  this  festival,  may  certainly  be  accomplished,  without 
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that  scrupulous,  anxious  shunning  of  every  kind  of  work,  which  marked  a  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  which,  however  proper  under  a  servile  dispensation,  and  in  an  age  of 
darkness,  would  be  in  us  superstition.  We  do  not,  for  example,  think  Christians 
bound  to  prepare  on  Saturday  every  meal  for  the  following  day,  or  to  study  through 
the  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity  of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  approaching 
Sunday.  We  think,  too,  that  cases  may  occur,  which  justify  severe  toil  on  this  day; 
and  we  should  judge  a  man  unfaithful  to  himself  and  his  family,  ungrateful  to  Provi- 
dence, and  superstitious,  who  should  lose  a  crop  rather  than  harvest  it  during  the 
portion  of  time  ordinarily  set  apart  for  Christian  worship.  On  these  points,  Christianity 
has  left  us  free.  The  individual  must  be  his  own  judge,  and  we  deprecate  the  attempts 
of  societies  to  legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for  their  fellow-Christians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of  which  we  speak,  is,  to  stop  the  mail  on 
Sunday.  On  this  point,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  most  con- 
scientious men.  It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  there 
was  an  article  on  the  Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to  interrupt  the  mail.  We 
think  it  right  to  say,  that  among  the  contributors  to  this  work,  and  among  its  best 
friends,  a  diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  regard  to  this  difficult  question.  In  one 
respect,  however,  we  all  agree;  and  that  is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organizing,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast  association,  which  may  be  easily  perverted  to  political 
purposes,  which,  from  its  very  object,  will  be  tempted  to  meddle  with  government,  and 
which,  by  setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint  cry,  may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach 
the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  community. 

Another  purpose  of  these  associations,  is,  to  discourage  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Nothing  can  well  be  plainer,  than  that  unnecessary  travelling  on  this  day  is  repugnant 
to  its  duties  and  design,  and  is  to  be  reproved  in  writing,  preaching,  and  conversation. 
By  unnecessary  travelling,  we  mean  that  which  is  not  required  by  some  particular 
exigency.  When  we  consider,  however,  that  in  such  a  community  as  ours,  distin- 
guished by  extent  and  variety  of  intercourse,  exigencies  must  continually  occur,  we 
(eel,  that  here  is  another  point  with  which  societies  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and 
which  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  In  such  a  community 
as  ours,  how  many  persons  may  be  found  on  every  Sunday,  the  state  of  whose 
health,  the  state  of  whose  families,  the  state  of  whose  affairs,  may  require  them 
to  travel?  It  may  happen,  that  another's  property  confided  to  our  care  may  be 
lost,  that  a  good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying  or  departing  friend  may  go  from 
us  unseen,  if  on  this  day  we  will  not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey.  How  often  is  it 
difficult  for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn,  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  which  make  it  a  fit 
residence  for  Sunday?  An  association  against  travelling  on  Sunday,  seems  to  us  a 
very  hazardous  expedient;  and  its  members,  we  think,  will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape 
the  guilt  of  censoriousness  and  dictation,  on  a  subject  which  Providence  has  plainly 
exempted  from  human  legislation.  We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  the  licence 
which  we  give  by  these  remarks,  will  be  abused ;  and  of  this  we  have  no  doubt.  We 
know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  power,  no  blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not  abused. 
But  is  liberty  to  be  denied  to  men,  because  they  often  turn  it  into  licentiousness  ? 
We  have  read  of  certain  sects,  which  have  denounced  indiscriminately  all  sports  and 
relaxations,  because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried  to  excess ;  and  of  others,  which 
have  prescribed  by  laws  the  plainest,  coarsest  dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any 
measure  tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up  into  extravagance  and  vanity.  And  is 
this  degrading  legislation  never  to  end  ?  Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  themselves  ? 
Is  it  God's  method  to  hem  them  in  with  precise  prescriptions?  Does  Providence 
leave  nothing  to  individual  discretion  ?  Does  Providence  withhold  every  privilege 
which  may  be  abused  ?  Does  Christianity  enjoin  an  exact,  unvarying  round  of  ser- 
vices, because  reason  and  conscience,  if  allowed  to  judge  of  duty,  will  often  be  mis- 
guided by  partiality  and  passion  ?  How  liberal,  generous,  confiding,  are  nature, 
Providence  and  Christianity,  in  their  dealings  with  men !  And  when  will  men  learn 
to  exercise  towards  one  another,  the  same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  particular  purposes  of  the  association  for  pro- 
moting the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  We  say,  their  "  particular  purposes."  We 
apprehend  there  is  a  general  one,  which  lurks  in  a  portion  of  their  members,  which 
few  perhaps  have  stated  very  distinctly  to  themselves,  but  which  is  not  therefore  the 
less  real,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned.  We  apprehend  that  some,  and  not 
a  small  party,  have  a  vague  instinctive  feeling,  that  the  kind  of  Christianity  which  they 
embrace,  requires  for  its  diffusion  a  gloomy  Sabbath,  the  Puritan  Sabbath;  and  we 
incline  to  believe  that  they  are  desirous  to  separate  the  Lord's  day  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  other  days,  to  make  it  a  season  of  rigid  restraint,  that  it  may  be  a  preparation 
for  a  system  of  theology,  which  the  mind,  in  a  natural,  free,  and  cheerful  state,  can 
never  receive.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Puritans  and  their  Calvinistic  pecxiliarities  go 
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together.  Now  we  wish  the  return  of  neither.  The  Puritans,  measured  by  their  age, 
have  indeed  many  claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of  them  who  came  to  this  country, 
and  who,  through  their  fortunate  exile,  escaped  the  corruption  which  the  civil  war  and 
the  possession  of  power  engendered  in  the  Puritan  body  of  England.  But  sincere 
respect  for  the  men  of  early  times,  may  be  joined  with  a  clear  perception  of  (heir 
weaknesses  and  errors ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  that  errors,  which  in  them 
were  innocent,  because  inevitable,  may  deserve  a  harsher  appellation  if  perpetuated  in 
their  posterity. 

We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to  create  huge  associations  for  enforcing  or 
recommending  the  Lord's  day.  We  desire,  however,  that  this  interesting  subject  may 
engage  more  attention.  We  wish  the  Lord's  day  to  be  more  honoured  and  more 
observed ;  and  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  for  securing  this  good,  and  that  is, 
to  make  the  day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to  better  account,  to  introduce  such  changes 
into  it  as  shall  satisfy  judicious  men,  that  it  is  adapted  to  great  and  happy  results. 
The  Sunday  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  seems  to  us  exceedingly 
defective.  The  clergy  have  naturally  taken  it  very  much  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
we  apprehend,  that  as  yet  they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means  of  making  it  a  blessing 
to  mankind.  It  may  well  excite  surprise,  how  little  knowledge  has  been  communicated 
on  the  Lord's  day.  We  think,  that  the  present  age  admits  and  requires  a  more  exten- 
sive teaching  than  formerly;  a  teaching  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive 
exercises,  which  will  promote  a  critical  and  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures ; 
will  unfold  morality  or  duty,  at  once  in  its  principles  and  vast  details;  will. guide  the 
common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  to  a  more  religious  use  of  nature  and  history;  and 
will  reveal  to  it  its  own  godlike  powers.  We  think,  too,  that  this  great  intellectual 
activity  may  be  relieved  and  cheered  by  a  mixture  of  greater  benevolent  activity;  by 
attention  to  public  and  private  charities,  and  by  domestic  and  social  kindnesses.*  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking  up  to  understand  the  various  uses  to  which  Sunday 
may  be  applied.  The  present  devotion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  teaching 
of  children,  makes  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  teaching  of 
the  ignorant  and  poor,  we  trust,  is  to  follow.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  way  Sunday  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
understandings  and  consciences  of  men. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  expressed  our  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day.  To  us  it  is 
a  more  important  day,  and  consecrated  to  nobler  purposes  than  the  ancient  Sabbath. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  distinctions  which 
are  often  made  between  this  and  other  days,  for  they  seem  to  us  at  once  ungrounded 
and  pernicious.  We  sometimes  hear,  for  example,  that  the  Lord's  day  is  set  apart 
from  our  common  lives  to  religion.  What!  Are  not  all  days  equally  set  apart  to 
religion?  Has  religion  more  to  do  with  Sunday  than  with  any  other  portion  of  time? 
Is  there  any  season,  over  which  piety  should  not  preside?  So  the  day  is  sometimes 
distinguished  as  "  holy."  What !  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to  holiness  on  one  day 
than  on  another?  Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  in  the  church  than  to  pray  in  the  closet,  or 
than  to  withstand  temptation  in  common  life?  The  true  distinction  of  Sunday  is,  that 
it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or  direct  acts  of  religion.  But  these  are  not  holier 
than  other  duties.  They  are  certainly  not  more  important  than  their  end,  which  is  a 
virtuous  life.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  superstition  on  this  point,  unworthy  of  the  illumi- 
nation of  Christianity.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  Lord's  day,  but  we  dare  not 
esteem  its  duties  above  those  of  other  days.  We  prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  insti- 
tution through  which  our  whole  lives  are  to  be  sanctified  and  ennobled;  and  without 
this  fruit,  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observances,  the  most  costly 
sacrifices,  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  prayers.  We  would,  on  no  account,  disparage 
the  offices  of  the  Lord's  day.  We  delight  in  this  peaceful  season,  so  fitted  to  allay  the 
feverish  heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life,  to  cherish  self-communion,  and  communion 
with  God  and  with  the  world  to  come.  It  is  good  to  meet  as  brethren,  in  the  church 
to  pray  together,  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from  ordinary  labours, 
that  we  may  meditate  on  great  truths  more  deliberately,  and  with  more  continuous 
attention.  In  these  duties  we  see  a  fitness,  excellence,  and  happiness;  but  still,  if  a 
comparison  must  be  made,  they  seem  to  us  less  striking  proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  than 
are  found  in  the  disinterestedness,  the  self-control,  the  love  of  truth,  the  scorn  of  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken  trust  in  God,  the  temperate  and  grateful  enjoyment,  the 
calm  and  courageous  sufferings  for  duty,  to  which  the  Christian  is  called  in  daily  life. 
It  is  right  to  adore  God's  goodness  in  the  hour  of  prayer;  but  does  it  not  seem  more 

*  Would  not  the  business  of  our  public  charities  be  done  more  effectually  on  the 
Lord's  day  than  on  any  other,  and  would  not  such  an  appropriation  of  a  part  of  this 
time  accord  peculiarly  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ? 
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excellent  to  carry  in  our  souls  the  conviction  of  this  goodness,  as  our  spring  and 
pattern,  and  to  breathe  it  forth  in  acts  conformed  to  the  beneficence  of  our  -Maker?  It 
is  good  to  seek  strength  from  God  in  the  church ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more  excellent, 
to  use  well  this  strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  and  to  rise  through  it  to  a 
magnanimous  and  victorious  virtue  ?  Such  comparisons,  however,  \ve  have  no  plea- 
sure in  making,  and  they  are  obviously  exposed  to  error.  The  enlightened  Christian 
"esteemeth  every  day  alike."  To  him,  all  days  bring  noble  duties;  bring  occasions 
of  a  celestial  piety  and  virtue;  bring  trials,  in  wrestling  with  which  he  may  grow 
strong;  bring  aids  and  incitements,  through  which  he  may  rise  above  himself.  All 
days  may  be  holy,  and  the  holiest  is  that  in  which  he  yields  himself,  with  the  most 
single-hearted,  unshrinking,  uncompromising  purpose,  to  the  will  of  God. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some  other  associations,  particularly  on  the  Peace 
Society.  But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  Our  remarks  have 
been  free,  but,  we  trust,  will  not  be  misunderstood.  We  look  with  interest  and  hope 
on  the  spirit  of  association,  which  characterises  our  times.  We  rejoice  in  this,  as  in 
every  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  We  have  done  what 
we  could  to  secure  this  powerful  instrument  against  perversion.  Through  a  wise  and 
jealous  care,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  minister  to  that  only  sure  good,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  the  human  race. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  between  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  President  of  the  UNITED 
STATES,  and  several  Citizens  of  Massachusetts,  concerning  the  Charge  of  a  Design 
to  Dissolve  the  UNION  alledged  to  have  existed  in  that  State.  Boston:  1829. 

WE  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  -which  has  drawn 
much  attention  and  excited  much  feeling.  But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not  thought  of 
reviewing  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates.  Our  work  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation 
and  defence  of  great  principles,  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep  it  free  from  irritating 
personalities.  We  are  resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for  w^hat  we  deem  truth,  but  we 
wish  no  contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware  that  cases  may  exist,  in  which  jus- 
tice to  persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good  but  suffering  cause,  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in 
temporary  controversies.  We  feel,  however,  no  such  obligation  in  the  present 
instance.  In  the  correspondence,  those  whom  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated 
themselves  too  effectually  to  need  other  defenders.  The  charge  of  a  Northern  plot 
for  dismembering  the  country  has  been  fairly  met  and  triumphantly  refuted.  We 
violate,  therefore,  no  duty  in  following  our  inclinations,  and  in  leaving  this  controversy 
to  those  whom  it  immediately  concerns. — To  prevent  misapprehension,  we  will  add, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  charge  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence,  as  fully  refuted, 
•we  mean  not  to  accuse  of  wilful  misrepresentation  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
brought  forward.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  facility  with  which  men  deceive 
themselves,  especially  when  their  passions  are  inflamed.  We  mean  not  to  deny,  that 
Mr  Adams  may  imagine  himself  in  possession  of  proofs  which  sustain  his  allegation; 
nor  is  it  hard  to  explain  the  delusion.  It  is  very  possible,  that  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  a  most  agitated  and  convulsed  state  of  the  country,  some  among  us  questioned, 
whether  the  national  government  was  likely  to  accomplish  the  good  which  it  had 
promised.  It  is  very  possible,  that,  in  that  season  of  exasperation,  some  rash  spirits 
among  the  Federalists  gave  utterance  to  passionate  invectives,  and  inconsiderate 
menaces;  and  we  can  very  easily  understand,  how  a  mind,  disposed  to  misconstrue 
the  words  and  actions  of  ardent  partisans,  might,  in  the  midst  of  such  excitement, 
become  haunted  with  suspicions  and  visionary  conspiracies.  We  think  it  very 
creditable  to  our  country,  that,  in  passing  through  the  stormy  season  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  it  teemed  with  no  more  panics  and  inventions  of  secret  treasons ;  that  so  few 
plots  were  feigned  or  feared.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr  Adams  has  made  it 
necessary  to  his  reputation,  to  fasten  a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  portion  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  We  regret,  not  only  for  public  reasons,  but  for  his  own  sake,  that  on 
retiring  from  office,  he  cannot  promise  himself  the  happiness  of  his  predecessors,  the 
happiness  of  a  calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  public  strife . 

Our  aim  in  the  present  article  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject  of 
great  moment,  which  is  directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Correspondence ;  we  mean, 
the  Importance  of  our  National  Union.  This  topic  is  one  of  transcendent  and  uni- 
versal interest,  and  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of 
those  great  principles,  which  involve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community.  In 
the  discussion  of  such  a  topic,  we  shall  of  necessity  recur  to  the  events  and  struggles 
of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  But  we  shall  do  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
half-extinguished  animosities,  but  in  the  hope  of  pointing  out  our  danger  as  a  nation, 
and  of  awakening  a  more  enlightened  attachment  to  our  common  country.  We  trust, 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  singular  virtue  in  saying,  that  we  look  back  on  the 
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conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this  period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and  that  we  identify 
ourselves  with  them  scarcely  more  than  with  events  preceding  our  birth.  It  seems  to 
us,  that  a  good  degree  of  impartiality  in  relation  to  this  period,  instead  of  requiring  a 
high  moral  effort,  is  almost  forced  upon  us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  times.  Our 
age  has  been  marked  above  all  others  by  the  suddenness,  variety,  and  stupendous- 
ness  of  its  revolutions.  The  events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded  into  a  single  life. 
The  history  of  the  civilised  world,  since  the  bursting  forth  of  the  French  Revolution, 
reminds  us  of  one  of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  incidents  of  a 
reign  are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Overwhelming  changes  have  rushed  upon  one 
another  too  rapidly  to  give  us  time  to  comprehend  them,  and  have  been  so  multiplied 
as  to  exhaust  our  capacity  of  admiration.  In  consequence  of  this  thronging  and  whirl 
of  events,  the  revolutions  which  we  have  witnessed  seem  to  be  thrown  back,  and  to 
belong  to  a  previous  age.  Our  interest  in  them  as  cotemporaries  is  diminished  to  a 
degree  which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we  think  that  we  recall  them  with  as  little 
selfish  partiality,  as  we  experience  on  looking  back  on  the  transactions  of  past  centu- 
ries. Perhaps  we  arc  deceived;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  should  not 
trust  ourselves  to  speak  as  frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did  we  not  believe,  that  our 
personal  interest  in  it  differs  little  from  what  we  feel  in  other  important  periods  of 
human  history. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  topic  is  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and  we  have 
selected  it  because  it  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed.  No  lesson 
should  be  written  more  indelibly  on  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  To  secure  to  it  the 
strong  conviction  with  which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have  thought  that  we  might 
usefully  insist  on  the  chief  good  which  the  Union  confers;  and  we  are  the  more  dis- 
posed to  do  this,  because  wre  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  is  sufficiently  understood, 
because  we  sometimes  apprehend  that  the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  most  essential 
benefit  which  they  derive  from  the  confederation,  but  are  looking  to  it  for  advantages 
which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are  in  danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  expecting  from 
it  more  than  it  can  accomplish.  Of  all  governments  we  may  say,  that  the  good  which 
they  promote  is  chiefly  negative,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal  institutions 
which  bind  these  States  together.  Their  highest  function  is,  to  avert  evil.  Nor  let 
their  efficiency  on  this  account  be  disparaged.  The  highest  political  good,  liberty,  is 
negative.  It  is  the  removal  of  obstructions.  It  is  security  from  wrong.  It  confers 
no  positive  happiness,  but  opens  a  field  in  which  the  individual  may  achieve  his 
happiness  by  his  own  unfettered  powers.  The  great  good  of  the  Union  we  may 
express  almost  in  a  word.  It  preserves  us  from  wasting  and  destroying  one  another. 
It  preserves  relations  of  peace  among  communities,  which,  if  broken  into  separate 
nations,  would  be  arrayed  against  one  another  in  perpetual,  merciless,  and  ruinous 
•war.  It  indeed  contributes  to  our  defence  against  foreign  states,  but  still  more  it 
defends  us  from  one  another.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  the  chief  boon  of  the  Union, 
and  its  importance  we  apprehend  is  not  sufficiently  felt.  So  highly  do  we  estimate  it, 
that  we  ask  nothing  of  the  General  Government,  but  to  hold  us  together,  to  establish 
among  the  different  States  relations  of  friendship  and  peace;  and  we  are  sure,  that  our 
State  Governments  and  individual  energies  will  work  out  for  us  a  happiness,  such  as 
no  other  people  have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy  to  be  understood,  by  considering  the  sure  and 
tremendous  miseries  which  would  follow  disunion.  For  ourselves,  we  fear,  that  bloody 
and  mournful  as  human  history  now  is,  a  sadder  page  than  has  yet  been  written,  might 
record  the  sufferings  of  this  country,  should  we  divide  ourselves  into  separate  com- 
munities. Our  impressions  on  this  subject  are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
desire  of  communicating  them  to  others.  We  fear  that  our  country,  in  case  of  dis- 
union, would  be  broken  into  communities,  which  would  cherish  towards  one  another 
singularly  fierce  and  implacable  enmities.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  angry  and  vindictive 
feelings  which  would  grow  out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a  separation.  There  are 
other  and  more  permanent  causes  of  hatred  and  hostility. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found  in  the  singularly  active,  bold,  enterprising 
spirit,  which  actuates  this  whole  country.  Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  have  no  stronger 
distinction,  than  a  thirst  for  adventure  and  new  acquisitions.  A  quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic 
race  might  be  divided  with  comparatively  little  peril.  But  a  neighbourhood  of  rest- 
less, daring,  all-grasping  communities,  would  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  perpetual 
hostility.  Our  feverish  activity  would  break  out  in  endless  competitions  and  jealousies, 
lu  every  foreign  market,  we  should  meet  as  rivals.  The  same  great  objects  would  be 
grasped  at  by  all.  Add  to  this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  balance  of  power, 
would  lead  each  republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  suspicious  eye;  and  this  balance 
could  not  be  maintained,  in  these  young  and  growing  communities,  as  easily  as  in  the 
old  and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.  Among  nations,  such  as  we  should  form,  which 
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would  only  have  begun  to  devclope  their  resources,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty 
would  favour  an  indefinite  expansion,  the  political  equilibrium  would  be  perpetually 
disturbed.  Under  such  influences  an  irritable  and  almost  justifiable  sensitiveness  to 
one  another's  progress  would  fester  into  unrelenting  hatred.  Our  neighbour's  good 
would  become  to  us  a  curse.  Among  such  communities  there  could  be  no  love,  and 
would  be  no  real  peace.  To  obstruct  one  another's  growth  would  be  deemed  the 
perfection  of  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest,  which  must  perpetually  recur,  would 
be  exaggerated  by  jealousy  and  hatred  into  unpardonable  wrongs;  and  unprincipled 
statesmen  would  find  little  difficulty  in  swelling  imaginary  grievances  into  causes  of 
•war.  When  we  look  at  the  characteristic  spirit  of  this  country,  stimulated  as  it  is  by 
our  youth  and  capacities  of  improvement,  we  cannot  conceive  of  more  active  springs 
of  contention  and  hatred,  than  would  be  created  at  once  by  our  disunion  into  separate 
nations. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very  important  consideration.  Our  possession  of  a 
common  language,  which  is  now  an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of  disunion, 
prove  as  great  a  calamity ;  for  it  would  serve,  above  all  things,  to  multiply  jealousies 
and  exasperate  bad  passions.  In  Europe,  different  nations,  having  each  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  comparatively  small  communication,  can  act  but  little  on  each  other. 
Each  expresses  its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  communities  in  writings, 
which  seldom  pass  its  own  bounds,  and  which  minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  pre- 
judices without  inflaming  other  states.  But  suppose  this  country  broken  up  into 
contiguous  nations,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  all  enjoying  unrestrained  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  all  giving  utterance  to  their  antipathies  and  recriminations  in  news- 
papers, which  would  fly  through  all  on  the  wings  of  the  winds.  Who  can  set  bounds 
to  the  madness  which  such  agents  of  mischief  would  engender  ?  It  is  a  fact,  too  well 
known,  that  feelings  of  animosity  among  us  towards  Great  Britain,  have  been  kept 
alive  chiefly  by  a  few  publications  from  the  latter  country,  which  have  been  read  by 
a  very  small  part  of  our  population.  What  then  are  we  to  expect  in  case  of  our  dis- 
union, when  the  daily  press  of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the  neighbouring 
communities  unceasing  torrents  of  calumny,  satire,  ridicule,  and  invective?  An 
exasperating  article  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one  republic,  would  in 
less  than  a  week  have  found  its  way  to  every  house  and  cottage  in  the  adjoining  States. 
The  passions-  of  a  whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one  moment ;  and  who  of  us  can 
conceive  the  intensity  of  hatred  which  would  grow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
interchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeasured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separation,  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned.  Once  divided,  we  should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  foreign 
nations  than  with  one  another.  That  Europe  would  avail  itself  of  our  broken  condition 
to  establish  an  influence  among  us;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World  would  strive  to 
enlist  us  in  their  quarrels ;  that  our  eagerness  for  commercial  favours  and  monopolies 
would  lay  us  open  to  their  intrigues ;  that  at  every  quarrel  among  ourselves  we  should  be 
willing  to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and  that  distant  nations  would  labour  to  increase  our 
dependence  upon  themselves  by  inflaming  and  dividing  us  against  each  other;  these 
are  considerations  too  obvious  to  need  exposition,  and  as  solemn  and  monitory  as  they 
are  clear.  From  disunion,  we  should  reap,  in  plentiful  harvests,  destructive  enmities 
at  home,  and  degrading  subserviency  to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  In  case  of  separation,  party 
spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free  states,  would  rage  more  furiously  in  each  of  the  new  and 
narrower  communities  than  now  it  does  in  our  extensive  Union,  and  this  spirit  would 
not  only  spread  deadly  hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would  perpetually  embroil 
it  with  its  neighbours.  We  complain  of  party  rage  even  now ;  but  it  is  mild  and  inno- 
cent compared  with  what  we  should  experience,  were  our  Union  dissolved.  Party 
spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  country,  is  far  less  envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when 
shut  up  in  small  states.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  striking  illustrations  of 
this  truth.  In  an  extensive  community,  a  party,  depressed  on  one  spot,  finds  sympa- 
thies and  powerful  protectors  in  another ;  and  if  not,  it  finds  more  generous  enemies 
at  a  distance,  who  mitigate  the  violence  of  its  nearer  foes.  The  fury  attending  elections 
is  exceedingly  allayed,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one  or 
another  city  or  district,  and  that  failure  in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of  the  cause.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  a  large  country,  party  spirit  is  necessarily  modified  and  softened 
by  the  diversity  of  interests,  views,  and  characters,  which  must  prevail  among  a  widely 
scattered  people.  It  is  also  no  small  advantage,  that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  gene- 
rally be  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable  distances,  will  move  in  remote 
spheres,  instead  of  facing  each  other,  and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal  debate  and 
conflict.  Suppose  these  circumstances  reversed;  suppose  the  country  broken  into 
republics  so  small,  as  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sympathy  among  the  members  of 
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the  same  party,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties  perpetually  in  one  another's 
sight  and  hearing,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections  dependent  on  definite  efforts  and 
votes  in  particular  places ;  and  who  can  calculate  the  increase  of  personal  animosity, 
of  private  rancour,  of  public  rage?  Nor  would  the  spirit  of  party  convulse  only  the 
separate  communities.  It  would  establish  between  them  the  most  injurious  relations. 
No  passion  seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral  sentiment  more  effectually  than 
this  spirit.  Those  whom  it  binds,  seem  to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.  Inflamed 
parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means.  Under  greater  excitement,  they  of  course 
look  round  them  on  other  communities  to  find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over  their 
opponents.  Of  consequence,  the  political  relations,  which  would  subsist  between  the 
different  republics  that  would  spring  up  from  our  disunion,  would  be  determined  chiefly 
by  party  spirit;  by  a  passion  which  is  most  reckless  of  consequences,  most  prolific  of 
discord,  most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each  republic  would  be  broken  into  two  factions, 
one  in  possession,  and  the  other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared  to  link  them- 
selves with  the  factions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  essential 
interests  of  the  state  to  the  gratification  of  ambition  and  revenge.  Through  such 
causes,  operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil  war  added  its  horrors  to  foreign 
contests.  We  see  nothing  to  avert  from  ourselves,  if  ever  divided,  the  same  unspeak- 
able calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  which  would  spring  from  disunion,  we  have  spoken 
strongly,  but,  we  trust,  calmly.  There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  the  imagination  cannot  easily  exceed  the  truth.  We  do  dread  separation  as  the 
greatest  of  political  evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  slavery.  Undoubtedly  a  parti- 
cular State  may  and  ought  to  break  the  bond,  if  that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  a  yoke 
of  oppression.  But  much,  very  much  should  be  endured  before  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  calamities  of  separation.  We  particularly  recommend  the  views  which  we  have 
taken  to  those  among  us,  whose  interest  in  the  Union  is  weakened  by  a  vague  idea, 
that  a  large  community  cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  small.  The  reverse  of  this 
maxim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of  a  federal  republic.  Under  despotisms,  indeed,  a 
vast  territory  may  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  because  the  sovereign  at  the 
centre,  however  well-disposed,  cannot  spread  himself  to  the  extremities,  and  distant 
provinces  are  almost  of  necessity  given  up  to  the  spoliations  of  irresponsible  governors. 
But  under  the  wise  distribution  of  power  in  this  country,  we  enjoy  the  watchful  and 
minute  protection  of  a  local  government,  combined  with  the  immense  advantage  of  a 
wide-spread  community.  Greater  means  of  prosperity  a  people  cannot  enjoy.  Let 
us  not  be  defrauded  of  them  by  selfish  or  malignant  passions. 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  at  once  be  understood,  on  what  account  chiefly 
we  prize  and  would  uphold  our  National  Government.  We  prize  it  as  our  bond  of 
union;  as  that  which  constitutes  us  one  people;  as  preserving  the  different  States  from 
mutual  jealousies  and  wars,  and  from  separate  alliances  with  foreign  nations;  as 
mitigating  party  spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  perpetuating  our  peace.  So  great,  so  inesti- 
mable is  this  good,  that  all  other  benefits  and  influences  of  the  Federal  Government 
seem  to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay  down  this  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  its 
administration.  The  bearing  of  measures  on  our  Union  should  be  the  chief  aspect, 
under  which  they  should  be  regarded  by  Congress.  Taking  this  position,  we  arc 
naturally  led  to  some  great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive,  our  public  affairs  should 
be  guided,  and  we  now  proceed  to  develope  these,  as  well  as  to  point  out  other  means 
for  securing  our  confederation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  important,  that  the  administration  of  our  government 
should  be  marked  by  the  greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  hold  this  to  be  no  unim- 
portant means  of  perpetuating  our  Union.  Laws  and  measures  should  be  intelligible, 
founded  on  plain  principles,  and  such  as  common  minds  may  comprehend.  This 
indeed  is  a  maxim  to  be  applied  to  republican  governments  universally.  The  essential 
idea  of  a  republic  is,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people.  In  choosing  representatives 
they  do  not  devolve  the  supreme  power  on  others.  By  the  frequency  of  elections,  they 
are  called  to  pass  judgment  on  their  representatives.  It  is  essential  to  this  mode  of 
government,  that  through  a  free  press,  all  public  measures  should  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Of  course,  a  refined  and  subtle  policy,  or  a  complicated 
legislation,  which  cannot  be  understood  but  by  laborious  research  and  reasoning,  is 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  republican  institutions.  Laws  should  be  ^plain  and  few, 
intended  to  meet  obvious  wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly  required  by  the  great  interests 
of  the  community.  For  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  all  governments  without 
exception  can  adopt  no  safer  rule,  than  the  simplicity  which  we  have  now  recom- 
mended. The  crying  sin  of  all  governments  is,  that  they  intermeddle  injuriously  with 
human  affairs,  and  obstruct  the  processes  of  nature  by  excessive  regulation.  To  us, 
society  is  such  a  complicated  concern,  its  interests  arc  affected  by  so  many  and  such 
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subtle  causes,  there  arc  so  many  secret  springs  at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  distant  issues  of  human  arrangements,  that  -we  are  astonished  and 
shocked  at  the  temerity  of  legislators  in  interposing  their  contrivances  and  control, 
except  where  events  and  experience  shed  a  clear  light.  Above  all,  in  a  country  like 
our  own,  where  public  measures  are  to  be  judged  by  millions  of  people,  scattered  over 
A  vast  territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  we  know  not 
a  plainer  principle,  than  that  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  government  should  be 
perspicuous  and  founded  on  obvious  reasons,  so  that  plain  cases  may  in  the  main,  if 
not  always,  be  offered  to  popular  decision.  Measures,  which  demand  profound  thought 
for  their  justification,  about  which  intelligent  and  honest  men  differ,  and  the  usefulness 
of  which  cannot  be  made  out  to  the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for  a  republic.  If  in  this 
way  important  national  advantages  should  be  sometimes  lost,  we  ought  to  submit  to 
the  evil  as  inseparable  from  our  institutions,  and  should  comfort  ourselves  with 
thinking,  that  Providence  never  bestows  an  unmixed  good,  that  the  best  form  of 
government  has  its  inconveniences,  and  that  a  people,  possessing  freedom,  can  afford 
to  part  with  many  means  of  immediate  wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  a 
people  will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid  application  of  our  rule.  Legislators  cannot  feel  too 
deeply  the  delicacy  of  their  work,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the  complicated  struc- 
ture and  of  the  multiplied  and  secret  relations  of  the  social  state  j  and  they  ought  not 
to  hasten,  nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust  a  policy,  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
which  the  suffrage  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  decidedly  and  intelligently  secured. 
In  our  republic,  the  aim  of  Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its  legislation  with  all  possible 
simplicity,  and  to  abstain  from  measures,  which,  by  their  complication,  obscurity,  and 
uncertainty,  must  distract  the  public  mind,  and  throw  it  into  agitation  and  angry 
controversy.  Let  it  be  their  aim  to  cast  among  the  people  as  few  brands  of  discord  as 
possible;  and  for  this  end,  let  the  spirit  of  adventurous  theory  be  dismissed,  and  the 
spirit  of  modesty,  caution,  and  prudent  simplicity  preside  over  legislation.  In  these 
remarks  we  have  not  forgotten  that  there  are  exigencies,  in  which  government  is 
compelled  to  determine  its  course  without  delay,  amidst  great  hazards,  and  in  a 
stormy,  distracted  state  of  the  public  mind.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  to  these,  the  principle  which  we  have  advanced,  is  not 
to  be  applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle,  still  more  important  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  The  General  Government  should  correspond  to  its  name ;  that  is,  should 
be  general,  or  universal,  in  its  spirit  and  operations.  It  should  be  characterised  by 
nothing  so  strikingly  as  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence  of  sectional  feeling,  by  a 
solicitude  to  distribute  equally  the  public  burdens,  and  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  all 
members  of  the  confederation.  On  this  principle  the  Union  chiefly  depends.  In  a 
free  community  the  strongest  of  all  feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and  states  cannot 
be  long  held  together,  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  the  power  given  for  the  general  weal, 
is,  through  intrigue  and  selfish  combinations,  perverted  to  build  up  a  portion  of  the 
confederacy  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  No  stronger  argument  can  be  urged  against 
a  public  measure,  than  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  partial  or  unequal  bearing  on 
the  country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  disposition  in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the  common 
good  to  factious  or  sectional  views.  To  guard  against  the  jealousies  of  the  States, 
should  be  the  most  anxious  desire  of  our  national  legislators,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
should  aim  to  restrict  themselves  to  general  objects  in  which  all  may  find  a  benefit,  to 
refrain  from  touching  narrow  or  local  interests,  especially  those  between  which  a 
rivalry  subsists,  to  proportion  the  pressure  of  taxation  according  to  the  most  rigorous 
justice,  to  watch  equally  over  the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacrifices  but  such  as 
the  common  good  plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  government  to  the  simple  and  general  legislation 
which  we  have  now  recommended,  though  not  intimately  connected  with  our  main 
subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  It  is  found  in  the  great  and  growing  extent  of  the 
country.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  already  distracted  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  every  session  it  is  more  and  more  in  danger  of  neglecting 
its  proper  objects  and  doing  nothing  well.  We  fear  that  the  most  pressing  business  is 
the  most  frequently  postponed.  We  refer  to  the  claims  of  individuals  on  the  govern- 
ment; and  we  call  these  the  most  pressing  concerns,  because  the  man  who  has  been 
wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation  of  the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures,  has  a 
right  to  immediate  redress,  and  because  delay  of  justice  may  be  his  ruin.  Already  we 
hear  angry  complaint  and  derision  of  the  inefficiency  of  Congress,  and  the  evil  will 
increase,  until  that  body  shall  select  from  a  bewildering  crowd  of  applications,  its 
appropriate  objects,  and  shall  confine  itself  to  a  legislation  demanded  by  the  general 
voice,  and  by  the  obvious  wants  of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  legislation  now  laid  down,  seem  to  us  to  have  an  important  bearing 
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on  two  great  questions,  which  have  already  agitated  the  country,  and  which,  we  fear, 
bode  no  good  to  the  Union.  We  refer  to  the  restrictive  system  and  to  internal 
improvement.  The  first,  which  proposes  to  protect  certain  branches  of  domestic 
industry,  seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that  simplicity  and  impartiality,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  should  characterise  our  legislation.  It  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certainly  divide  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  restrictive 
system  involves  a  Constitutional  difficulty.  We  of  this  region,  indeed,  generally  con- 
cede to  Congress  the  right  of  limiting  trade  in  general,  or  of  annihilating  particular 
branches  of  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  but  the  argument  for  a 
narrower  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  certainly  specious,  and  certainly  strong- 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a  tariff  may  press  heavily,  the  consciousness  of  being 
wronged.  In  the  next  place,  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of  restriction 
must  be  allowed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  difficult  one.  The  growing  light  of  the  age 
certainly  seems  to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements  and  reasonings  by  which  it  is  defended, 
even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  intricate  and  so  open  to  objection,  that  vast  num- 
bers even  of  the  enlightened  cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity.  But  supposing 
restriction  to  be  admitted,  the  question  as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of  industry 
which  shall  be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade  which  shall  be  sacrificed,  this 
question  is  the  most  perplexing  which  can  be  offered  to  popular  discussion,  and  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  cupidity,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  pro- 
tection must  be  unequally  extended,  nor  can  any  wisdom  balance  the  losses  to  which 
different  States  will  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff  is  necessarily  a  source  of  discord. 
To  some  portions  of  the  country  it  must  be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  suffer  patiently. 
Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  communities  will  bear,  but  not  those  which  are 
brought  on  them  by  legislation.  We  have  indeed  various  objections  to  the  whole 
system  of  protection.  We  believe  it  to  be  deceptive  throughout.  We  also  oppose  it, 
on  the  ground  that  our  country  in  adopting  it,  abandons  its  true  and  honourable  posi- 
tion. To  this  country,  above  all  others,  belongs,  as  its  primary  duty  and  interest,  the 
support  of  liberal  principles.  It  has  nothing  in  its  institutions  congenial  with  the 
maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the  narrow,  monopolising,  restrictive  legislation  of 
antiquated  despotisms.  Freedom,  in  all  its  forms,  is  our  life,  strength,  prosperity;  and 
every  system  at  war  with  it,  however  speciously  maintained,  is  a  contradiction  to  our 
Characters,  and,  wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must  take  something,  however 
silently,  from  the  energy  of  the  institutions  which  hold  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the 
world,  we  grieve  that  this  country  should  help  to  prolong  prejudices,  which  even 
monarchy  is  outgrowing;  should,  in  imitation  of  meddling  despotisms,  undertake  to 
direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  citizen,  and  especially  should  lose  sight  of  that 
sublime  object  of  philanthropy,  the  promotion  of  free  unrestricted  commerce  through 
the  world.  As  patriots,  we  grieve  that  a  precedent  has  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of 
legislation,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  almost  certainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the 
Union.  The  principal  excellence  of  the  late  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  constructed  as  to 
please  no  one,  that  even  its  friends  pronounce  it  an  abomination ;  for  by  offending  and 
injuring  all,  it  excites  less  animosity  in  the  principal  sufferers.  Tariffs  never  will  be 
impartial.  They  will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  the  results  of  selfish  com- 
binations of  private  and  public  men,  through  which  a  majority  will  be  secured  to 
particular  interests ;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of  avarice,  that  to  grasp  a  short-lived 
partial  good,  the  infinite  blessings  of  union  will  be  hazarded,  and  may  be  thrown 
away. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  we  would  say,  that  we  have  no  partiality 
to  tariffs  of  any  kind,  not  even  to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue.  We  suppose  that  they  are  necessary  at  present,  especially  where 
they  have  become  the  habit  of  the  people,  and  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  facility 
they  afford  for  collecting  the  revenue.  But  we  should  rejoice,  if  by  some  great 
improvement  in  finance,  every  customhouse  could  be  shut  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 
The  interests  of  human  nature  require  that  every  fetter  should  be  broken  from  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  that  the  most  distant  countries  should  exchange  all  their  pro- 
ducts, whether  of  manual  or  intellectual  labour,  as  freely  as  the  members  of  the  same 
community.  An  unrestricted  commerce  we  regard  as  the  most  important  means  of 
diffusing  through  the  world,  knowledge,  arts,  comforts,  civilization,  religion,  and 
liberty;  and  to  this  great  cause  we  would  have  our  country  devoted.  We  will  add, 
that  we  attach  no  importance  to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  benefit  of  tariffs,  that  they 
save  the  necessity  of  direct  taxation,  and  draw  from  a  people  a  large  revenue  without 
their  knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  we  say,  that  a  free  people  ought  to  know  what  they 
pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joyfully,  and  thivt  they  should  as  truly  scorn  to  be 
cheated  into  the  support  of  their  government,  as  into  the  support  of  their  children.  In 
the  next  place,  a  large  revenue  is  no  blessing.  An  overflowing  treasury  will  always 
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be  corrupting  to  the  governors  and  the  governed.  A  revenue,  rigorously  proportioned 
to  the  wants  of  a  people,  is  as  much  as  can  be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power.  The 
only  valid  argument  against  substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  is  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  property  of  the  citizen.  Happy  would  it  be  for  us, 
could  tariffs  be  done  away,  for  with  them  would  be  abolished  fruitful  causes  of 
national  jealousies,  of  war,  of  perjury,  of  smuggling,  of  innumerable  frauds  and  crimes, 
and  of  harassing  restraint  on  that  commerce  which  should  be  free  as  the  winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference  to  tariffs  as  applicable  to  inter- 
nal improvements.  These  also  involve  a  Constitutional  question  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty; and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  be  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of 
impartiality.  We  will  not  say,  that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements, 
comprehending  and  connecting  the  whole  country,  and  promising  great,  manifest,  and 
universal  good,  may  not  be  framed.  But  let  Congress  propose  narrow,  local  improve- 
ments, and  we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  endless  and  ever-multiplying  intrigues, 
the  selfish  combinations,  the  jealousies,  and  discontents  which  will  follow  by  a  neces- 
sity as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An  irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered  to 
unprincipled  bargains  between  states  and  legislators,  and  the  treasury,  sending  out 
partial  streams,  will  become  a  fountain  of  bitterness  and  discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  most  of  the  proposed  improvements  are  designed  to  promote 
intercourse,  and  that  thus  they  favour  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment, by  binding  us  together.  We  answer,  that  the  General  Government  already 
promotes  intercourse  incomparably  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  beneficent  influence  by  striving  to  extend  it. 
Government  already  does  more  for  this  object  than  all  the  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
internal  improvements,  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  this  it  does  by  that 
negative  influence,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  its  chief  function.  This  it  does  by 
making  us  one  .people,  by  preserving  us  from  being  broken  into  different  communities, 
by  preventing  those  obstructions  to  a  free  interchange  of  commodities,  which,  in  case 
of  disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up  between  us;  by  preserving  us  from  national  rivalries, 
from  the  war  of  tariffs,  and  from  open  and  ruinous  hostility.  We  grant  that  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  useful  objects  delayed,  for  want  of 
positive  interference  of  government  in  the  work  of  internal  improvement.  But  the 
wisdom  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  consists  very  much  in  a  willingness  to 
forego  near  and  inferior  benefits  for  permanent  security.  We  have,  however,  little 
apprehension  of  much  injury  resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  government  in  this 
particular.  Let  Congress  hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in  peace,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  will  not  slumber.  It  will  pour  itself  forth  through  our  state  governments, 
through  corporations,  and  through  individual  enterprise ;  and  who  that  observes  what 
it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  to  its  efficiency  ?  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  extend  intercourse  through  the 
States  as  the  invention  of  steam-boats.  No  legislation,  and  no  possible  direction  of 
the  revenue  to  public  improvements,  could  have  effected  so  much  as  the  steam-engine ; 
and  this  was  contrived,  perfected,  and  applied  to  navigation  by  the  genius  and  wealth 
of  individuals.  Next  to  this  agent,  the  most  important  service  to  internal  communi- 
cation has  been  rendered  by  the  New- York  Canal,  and  this  was  the  work  of  a  State. 
With  such  examples,  we  need  not  fear,  that  our  progress  will  be  arrested  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  General  Government  to  general  objects.  We  are  not  sure,  that,  were 
every  objection  which  we  have  stated  removed,  we  should  be  anxious  to  interest  our 
national  legislature  in  public  improvements.  As  a  people,  we  want  no  new  excite- 
ment. Our  danger  rather  is  from  over  action,  from  impatient  and  selfish  enterprise, 
from  feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  growth,  rather  than  from  stagnation  and  lethargy. 
A  calm,  sober,  steady  government  is  what  we  chiefly  need.  May  it  be  kept  from  the 
hands  of  theorists  and  speculators. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  question,  how  government  may  best  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  our  Union.  There  is  one  of  its  establishments,  which,  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  highly  value,  and  which  we  fear  is  not  sufficiently  prized  for  the  highest 
benefit  which  it  confers.  We  refer  to  the  Post-office.  The  facilities  which  this  insti- 
tution affords  to  the  government  for  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  are 
probably  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  national  service  which  it  renders. 
But  it  does  incomparably  more  for  us  as  a  community.  It  does  much  towards  making 
us  one,  by  admitting  free  communication  between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  which 
no  other  channel  of  intercourse  could  bring  together.  It  binds  the  whole  country  in 
a  chain  of  sympathies,  and  makes  it  in  truth  one  great  neighbourhood.  It  promotes  a 
kind  of  society  between  the  sea-shore  and  the  mountains.  It  perpetuates  friendships 
between  those  who  arc  never  to  meet  again.  It  binds  the  family  in  the  new  settlement 
and  the  half-cleared  forest  to  the  cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emigrated.  It  facili- 
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tales,  beyond  calculation,  commercial  connexions,  and  the  interchange  of  products. 
On  this  account,  we  always  grieve  to  see  a  statement  of  the  revenue  accruing  to 
government  from  the  Post-office.  It  ought  not  to  yield  a  cent  to  the  treasury.  It 
should  simply  support  itself.  Such  importance  do  we  attach  to  the  freest  communi- 
cation between  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  much  do  we  desire  that  the  poor,  as  well 
as  rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse,  that  we  would  sooner  have  the  Post-office 
a  tax  on  the  revenue,  than  one  of  its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which  the  government  is  to  strengthen  the  Union. 
We  know  not  a  more  important  one.  It  is,  to  give  dignity  and  independence  to  the 
National  Judiciary.  Let  Congress  feel,  let  the  people  feel,  that  to  this  department  the 
security  of  the  Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is  the  great  preservative  power 
among  our  institutions,  and  that  its  sanctity  cannot  be  too  jealously  protected.  Its 
office  is,  to  settle  peacefully  the  questions  between  the  different  States  and  their 
citizens,  which,  without  it,  would  be  settled  by  arms.  What  beneficence  and  dignity 
belong  to  this  function !  Nor  is  this  all.  It  affords  to  citizens,  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  by  what  they  deem  an  unconstitutional  law,  the  means  of  peaceful  resist- 
ance. It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  a  tribunal,  on  which  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  an 
umpire  between  the  citizen  and  the  legislature.  We  know  not  how  government  can 
contribute  more  effectually  to  its  own  stability,  than  by  reverencing  and  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  National  Judiciary.  A  Congress,  which  should  trench  on  its  independence, 
ought  to  be  counted  guilty  of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of  the  Judiciary  to  our  Union,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  another  department  of  the  government,  and  one  which  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  because  at  the  present  moment  it  seems  to  menace  our  confederation  more 
seriously  than  any  other  cause.  We  refer  to  the  Executive  Department.  We  refer 
to  the  struggles  which  the  election  to  the  Presidency  has  again  and  again  provoked. 
These  are  too  solemn  and  fearful  to  be  overlooked.  A  remedy  must  be  found,  or  the 
country  will  be  thrown  into  perpetual  convulsions,  and  split  into  factions  devoted  each 
to  a  chief.  We  shall  waste  ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few  leaders,  who  by  their 
prominence  will  become  dearer  to  a  people  than  their  institutions,  and  in  fighting  for 
our  favourites  we  may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one ;  and  we  know  but  one  remedy  for  it.  The 
people  must  acquire  a  just  self-respect.  This  they  want.  It  has  been  repressed  by 
false  notions  about  government,  which  have  come  down  from  ages  of  monarchy.  The 
spirit  of  freedom,  of  which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet  given  a  due  elevation  of 
sentiment  to  the  community;  and  therefore  the  community  basely  binds  itself  to 
leaders  as  if  they  were  its  superiors.  A  people  should  understand  its  own  greatness 
and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  importance  to  any  individual.  It  should  regard 
no  individual  as  necessary  to  it,  nor  should  it  suifer  any  one  to  urge  his  claims  on  its 
gratitude.  It  should  feel,  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its  members,  and  that 
there  is  no  member  with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense.  It  should  have  no  idols, 
no  favourites.  It  should  annihilate  with  its  frown,  those  who  would  monopolise 
its  power,  or  bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own  glory.  No  man's  name 
should  be  much  on  its  lips.  It  should  bind  up  in  no  man  its  prosperity  and  honour. 

A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need  of  a  presiding  officer,  but  it  depends  on  no 
individual  as  alone  fitted  for  the  office ;  and  still  more,  it  needs  a  President,  not  to  be 
its  master,  but  to  express  and  execute  its  own  will.  This  last  thought  is  fundamental, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  people  is  the  will  of  the  majority, 
or  public  sentiment;  and  to  collect,  embody,  utter,  and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end 
of  its  civil  institutions.  Self-government  is  its  great  attribute,  its  supreme  distinction, 
and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free  state  an  entirely  different  character  from  what  it 
possesses  in  despotic  countries.  The  difference,  however,  is  overlooked  among  us,  and 
the  same  importance  is  attached  to  office,  as  if  it  conferred  absolute  power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a  free  state  is  its  own  will,  and  consequently, 
among  such  a  people,  the  highest  power  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  him  who  is 
clothed  with  office,  but  to  him  who  does  most,  in  whatever  sphere,  to  guide  and 
determine  the  public  mind.  Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and  indeed  its  most 
enviable  distinction  consists  in  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  for  swaying  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  the  community.  The  nominal  legislator  is  not  always  the 
real  one.  He  is  often  the  organ  of  superior  minds,  and,  if  the  people  be  truly  free, 
his  chief  function  is,  to  give  form  and  efficiency  to  the  general  will.  Even  in 
monarchies,  where  a  free  press  is  enjoyed,  the  power  passes  more  and  more  from  the 
public  functionary  to  the  master-spirits  who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus  the  pen 
of  Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his  sovereign.  The  progress  of  freedom  and  of  society 
is  marked  by  this  fact,  that  official  gives  place  to  personal,  intellectual,  and  moral 
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dignity.  It  is  a  bad  omen,  where  office  is  thought  the  supreme  good,  and  where  a 
people  sees  in  the  public  functionary,  not  an  organ  of  its  own  will,  but  a  superior 
being,  on  whom  its  peace  and  happiness  depend. 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office.  We  know  that  the  President  fills  an 
important  place.  We  know  that  the  community  has  an  interest  in  his  integrity  and 
wisdom,  and  that  it  is  disgraced  and  injured  by  placing  an  incompetent  or  unprinci- 
pled man  in  the  most  conspicuous  station.  To  the  President  are  confided  important 
functions,  but  not  such  functions  as  can  be  discharged  only  by  one  or  two  individuals 
in  the  country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  him  an  object  of  idolatry  or  dread,  not 
such  as  should  draw  to  him  any  extraordinary  homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intense 
desire  in  the  candidate,  or  intense  excitement  in  the  people.  Under  institutions  really 
free,  no  office  can  exist,  which  deserves  the  struggles  of  ambition.  Did  our  Constitu- 
tion create  such  an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors  to  have  been  blind  or  false  to 
their  country's  dignity  and  rights.  But  that  noble  charter  is  open  to  no  such  reproach. 
The  Presidency,  the  highest  function  in  the  state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the 
Constitution,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  community.  A  President  has  been, 
and  may  often  be,  one  of  the  least  efficient  men  in  the  government.  We  need  not  go 
far  for  proof.  In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  were  men,  whose  influence  over  the 
country  was  greater  than  that  of  the  last  President.  He  indeed  contributed  to  keep 
the  wheel  of  government  in  motion.  But  we  ask,  What  new  impulse  did  he  give  it? 
What  single  important  measure  did  he  originate?  Was  there  a  man  in  office  more 
fettered  and  thwarted?  We  talk  of  the  administrations  of  Mr  Monroe  and  Mr  Adams. 
We  ask,  What  impression  of  themselves  have  they  left  on  legislation  and  on  public 
affairs?  They  gave  no  spring  to  the  public  mind.  A  popular  senator  or  representa- 
tive did  more  to  sway  the  community.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We  rejoice,  that 
official  influence  is  so  restricted,  that  the  people  are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single  voice, 
that  no  man  can  master  his  fellow-citizens,  that  there  is  a  general,  all-pervading 
intelligence,  which  modifies,  controls,  and  often  neutralises,  the  opinion  and  will  of  the 
highest  public  functionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Presidency  as  it  has  actually  existed,  and  as  it  must  in  a 
great  measure  exist  whilst  we  are  free ;  and  yet,  through  a  delusion  which  has  come 
down  from  past  ages,  this  office,  so  limited  in  power,  so  obstructed  by  the  legislative 
branches  and  by  public  opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  individual  at  the  longest 
but  for  eight  years,  and  from  which  he  retires  to  a  seclusion,  where  scarcely  an  eye 
follows,  or  a  voice  of  approbation  cheers  him,  this  office,  to  our  disgrace,  is  coveted  by 
an  insane  ambition,  as  if  it  were  an  hereditary  throne,  and  the  people  are  as  much 
excited  and  disturbed,  when  called  to  fill  it,  as  if  they  were  choosing  a  master  for  life 
at  whose  feet  the  country  was  to  be  laid  an  unprotected  victim.  To  our  shame  be  it 
said,  for  the  last  eight  years  every  interest  of  the  nation  has  been  postponed  to  the 
comparatively  inferior  concern  of  choosing  a  President.  The  national  legislature, 
forgetting  its  appointment  to  watch  over  the  general  weal,  has  wasted,  and  worse  than 
•wasted,  its  annual  sessions  in  intrigues  for  the  advancement  of  rival  candidates.  The 
most  important  measures  have  been  discussed  and  decided,  not  with  reference  to  the 
country,  but  chiefly  according  to  their  bearings  on  what  has  been  called  the  Presi- 
dental  election.  So  sadly  have  we  wanted  the  self-respect  which  belongs  to  freemen! 
In  these  disgraceful  transactions,  in  this  shameful  excitement  spread  through  the 
community,  we  see  that  as  a  people  we  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagine  into 
the  lofty  spirit  of  liberty.  In  proportion  as  a  people  become  free,  in  proportion  as 
public  sentiment  reigns,  office  ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  political  ambition  expires, 
the  prizes  of  political  ambition  are  withdrawn,  the  self-respect  of  the  people  preserves 
it  from  bowing  to  favourites  or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  characteristic  of  despotism, 
that  the  ruler  is  everything  and  the  people  comparatively  nothing,  the  reverse  is  the 
grand  distinction  of  a  free  state.  This  distinction  we  have  yet  to  learn ;  and  it  cannot 
be  learned  too  thoroughly.  Unless  we  are  preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from 
dividing  into  factions  for  the  elevation  of  leaders,  we  shall  hold  our  Union  and  our 
rights  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  Better  were  it  to  choose  a  President  by  lot  from 
a  hundred  names  to  which  each  State  shall  contribute  its  fair  proportion,  than  repeat 
the  degrading  struggle  through  which  we  have  recently  passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  citizens  to  remember  the  great  argument  in 
favour  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  "  The  highest 
office  in  a  nation,"  says  the  monarchist,  "  ought  to  be  hereditary,  because  it  is  an 
object  too  dazzling  and  exciting  to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a  prize,  offered 
to  the  aspiring,  must  inflame  to  madness  the  lust  of  power,  and  engender  perpetual 
strife.  A  people  having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be  exposed  to  perpetual  arts  and 
machinations.  Its  passions  will  never  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Factions,  headed  by 
popular  chiefs  and  exasperated  by  conflict,  will  at  length  resort  to  force,  and  in  the 
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storms  which  will  follow,  the  Constitution  will  be  prostrated,  and  the  supreme  power 
be  the  prey  of  a  successful  usurper.  The  peace  and  stability  of  a  nation  demand,  that 
the  supreme  power  should  be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  the  hopes  of  ambition, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  it  hereditary."  Such  is  the  grand  argument  in 
favour  of  monarchy.  As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to  confirm  it.  It  is  time 
that  we  proved  ourselves  more  loyal  to  freedom.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember,  that 
a  republic,  broken  into  parties  which  have  the  chief  magistracy  for  their  aim,  and 
thrown  into  perpetual  agitation  by  the  rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  lending  a  mournful 
testimony  to  the  reasonings  of  monarchists,  and  accelerating  the  fulfilment  of  their 
sinister  forebodings. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  Union,  and  of  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  we  want  time  to  prosecute  the  subject.  The  injuries 
with  which  the  confederation  is  menaced  by  parly  spirit  and  a  sectional  spirit,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  exposition.  The  importance  of  a  national  literature  to  our  Union 
and  honour,  deserves  particular  consideration.  But  the  topic  is  too  great  for  our 
present  limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  future  discussion.* 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with  some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  different 
parties  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all 
have  occasionally  been  wanting  in  fidelity  to  it.  But  the  subject  would  necessarily 
expand  itself  beyond  the  space  allowed  us.  Still  we  cannot  wholly  abandon  it.  One 
branch  of  it  is  particularly  recommended  to  us  by  the  Correspondence  at  the  head  of 
this  review.  The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Federal  party  in  respect  to  our  Union, 
seem  to  be  in  a  measure  forced  on  our  consideration  ;  and  we  are  the  more  willing  to 
give  a  few  thoughts  to  the  topic,  because  we  think  that  we  understand  it,  and  because 
we  trust  that  we  can  treat  it  dispassionately.  Our  attachment  to  this  party  we  have 
no  desire  to  conceal ;  but  our  ideas  of  the  allegiance  due  to  a  party  are  exceedingly 
liberal.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  censuring  those  with  whom  we  generally  agree; 
and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obligation  of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever  they 
may  please  to  do.  Of  the  Federalists  therefore  we  shall  speak  freely.  We  have  no 
desire  to  hide  what  we  deem  to  be  their  errors.  They  belong  now  to  history,  and  the 
only  question  is,  how  their  history  may  be  made  most  useful  to  their  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  part  of  the  present  review,  we  write  from  our  own  convictions  alone,  that 
we  hold  no  communication  with  political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far  from  being 
certain  of  the  reception  which  our  views  will  meet  from  our  best  friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federalists,  we  believe,  never  existed  under  any 
government.  Like  all  other  combinations  it  indeed  contained  weak  and  bad  men. 
In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to  itself  seekers  for  office.  Still  when  we  consider  that  it 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Washington  to  his  last  hour;  that  its  leaders  were  his 
chosen  friends ;  that  it  supported  and  strengthened  his  whole  admirfistration ;  that  it 
participated  with  him  in  the  proclamation  and  system  of  neutrality,  through  which  that 
great  man  served  his  country  as  effectually  as  during  the  revolutionary  war;  when  we 
consider,  that  it  contributed  chiefly  to  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  civil,  judicial,  financial,  military,  and  naval  departments;  that  it  carried  the 
country  safely  and  honourably  through  the  most  tempestuous  days  of  the  French 
Revolution;  that  it  withstood  the  frenzied  tendencies  of  multitudes  to  alliance  with 
that  power,  and  that  it  averted  war  with  Great  Britain  during  a  period,  when  such  a 
war  would  have  bowed  us  into  ruinous  subserviency  to  the  despot  of  France;  when 
we  consider  these  things,  we  feel,  that  the  debt  of  this  country  to  the  Federal  party  is 
never  to  be  extinguished. 

Still  we  think  that  this  party  in  some  respects  failed  of  its  duty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  of  freedom.  But  it  so  failed,  not  through  treachery ;  for  truer  spirits  the 
world  could  not  boast.  It  failed  through  despondence.  Here  was  the  rock  on  which 
Federalism  split.  Too  many  of  its  leading  men  wanted  a  just  confidence  in  our  free 
institutions  and  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  people  to  uphold  them.  Appalled  by  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  that  republic,  and 
by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the  cause  of  France  was  still  espoused  among  ourselves, 
they  began  to  despair  of  their  own  country.  The  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  our 
people  with  the  despotism  of  France,  were  indeed  a  fearful  symptom.  There  seemed 
a  fascination  in  that  terrible  power.  An  insane  admiration  for  the  sworn  foe  of  free- 
dom, joined  with  as  deadly  a  hatred  towards  England,  so  far  pervaded  the  country, 
that  to  the  Federalists  we  seemed  enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and 
fated  to  sink  under  its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear  we  think.  That  they 
were  criminal  in  the  despondence  to  which  they  yielded,  we  also  believe.  They 

*  See  "  Remarks  on  National  Literature,"  p.  83. 
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forgot,  that  great  perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  effortSj  and  for  increased  sacrifices  in 
a  good  cause.  That  some  of  them  considered  the  doom  of  the  country  as  sealed,  we 
have  reason  to  believe.  Some,  disappointed  and  irritated,  were  accustomed  to  speak 
in  bitter  scorn  of  institutions,  which,  bearing  the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable  to 
rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an  all-menacing  despot.  The  Federalists  as  a 
body  wanted  a  just  confidence  in  our  national  institutions.  They  wanted  that  faith, 
which  hopes  against  hope,  and  which  freedom  should  inspire.  Here  was  their  sin, 
and  it  brought  its  penalty ;  for  through  this  more  than  any  cause,  they  were  driven 
from  power.  By  not  confiding  in  the  community,  they  lost  its  confidence.  By  the 
depressed  tone  with  which  they  spoke  of  liberty,  their  attachment  to  it  became  sus- 
pected. The  taint  of  anti-republican  tendencies  was  fastened  upon  them  by  their 
opponents,  and  this  reproach  no  party  could  survive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we  can  better  communicate  our  views  of  the  Federal 
party,  of  its  merits  and  defects,  than  by  referring  to  that  distinguished  man,  who  was 
so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks;  we  mean  the  late  George  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this 
region  deserved  to  be  called  its  leader,  it  was  he,  and  a  stronger  proof  of  its  political 
purity,  cannot  be  imagined,  than  is  found  in  the  ascendency  which  this  illustrious 
individual  maintained  over  it.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  charged  with  a  criminal 
ambition.  His  mind  rose  far  above  office.  The  world  had  no  station  which  would 
have  tempted  him  from  private  life.  But  in  private  life,  he  exerted  the  sway  which 
is  the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty  ambition.  He  was  consulted  with  something  of  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  an  ancient  oracle,  and  no  mind  among  us  contributed  so 
much  to  the  control  of  public  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  by  what  intellectual 
attributes  he  gained  this  influence ;  and  as  his  character  now  belongs  to  history,  per- 
haps we  may  render  no  unacceptable  service  in  delineating  its  leading  features. 

We  think,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  power  of 
ascending  to  general  principles,  and  by  the  reverence  and  constancy  with  which  he 
adhered  to  them.  The  great  truths  of  history  and  experience,  the  immutable  laws  of 
human  nature,  according  to  which  all  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on  his  intel- 
lectual eye  with  an  unclouded  brightness.  No  impatience  of  present  evils,  no  eager- 
ness for  immediate  good,  ever  tempted  him  to  think,  that  these  might  be  forsaken 
with  impunity.  To  these  he  referred  all  questions  on  which  he  was  called  to  judge, 
and  accordingly  his  conversation  had  a  character  of  comprehensive  wisdom,  which, 
joined  with  his  urbanity,  secured  to  him  a  singular  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
With  such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held  in  contempt  the  temporary  expedients,  and 
motley  legislation  of  commonplace  politicians.  He  looked  with  singular  aversion  on 
every  thing  factitious,  forced,  and  complicated  in  policy.  We  have  understood,  that 
by  the  native  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  he  anticipated  the  lights,  which 
philosophy  and  experience  have  recently  thrown  on  the  importance  of  leaving  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  commerce  free.  He  carried  into  politics  the  great  axiom  which 
the  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals,  "  Follow  Nature."  In  an  age  of  reading,  he 
leaned  less  than  most  men  on  books.  A  more  independent  mind  our  country  perhaps 
has  not  produced.  When  we  think  of  his  whole  character,  when  with  the  sagacity  of  his 
intellect  we  combine  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  dignified  grace  of  his  manners,  and 
the  charm  of  his  conversation,  we  hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington,  whom  we  should  have  offered  more  willingly  to  a  foreigner  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  men  whom  America  can  produce. 

Still  we  think,  that  his  fine  qualities  were  shaded  by  what  to  us  is  a  great  defect, 
though  to  some  it  may  appear  a  proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just  faith  in  man's 
capacity  of  freedom,  at  least  in  that  degree  of  it  which  our  institutions  suppose.  He 
inclined  to  dark  views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country.  He  had  too 
much  the  wisdom  of  experience.  He  wanted  what  may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope. 
In  man's  past  history  he  read  too  much  what  is  to  come,  and  measured  our  present 
capacity  of  political  good  too  much  by  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  former  times. 
We  apprehend,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  experience  too  much  our  guide ;  and  such 
was  the  fault  of  this  distinguished  man.  There  are  seasons,  in  human  affairs,  of  in- 
ward and  outward  revolution,  when  new  depths  seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul, 
when  new  wants  are  unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  undefined  good  is 
thirsted  for.  These  are  periods,  when  the  principles  of  experience  need  to  be 
modified,  when  hope  and  trust  and  instinct  claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guid- 
ance of  affairs,  when  in  truth  to  dare  is  the  highest  wisdom.  Now,  in  the  distinguished 
man  of  whom  we  speak,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm,  which,  we 
confess,  seems  to  us  sometimes  the  surest  light.  He  lived  in  the  past,  when  the  im- 
pulse of  the  age  was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow  to  promise  himself  any  great 
melioration  of  human  affairs ;  and  whilst  singularly  successful  in  discerning  the  actual 
good,  which  results  from  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  Providence,  he  gave  little  hope 
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that  this  good  was  to  be  essentially  enlarged.  To  such  a  man,  the  issue  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  a  confirmation  of  the  saddest  lessoiis  of  history,  and  these  lessons  he 
applied  too  faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His  influence  in  communicating  sceptical, 
disheartening  views  of  human  affairs,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to  form 
a  part  of  our  history,  and  it  throws  much  light  on  what  we  deem  the  great  political 
error  of  the  Federalists. 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period  look  with  an  unworthy  despondence  on  our 
institutions,  is  true.  Especially  when  they  saw  the  country,  by  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  virtually  link  itself  with  that  despotism  which  menaced  the  whole 
civilised  world,  their  hearts  sunk  within  them,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  some  cases, 
their  mixed  anger  and  gloom  broke  forth  in  reckless  speeches,  which,  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  passions,  might  seem  to  argue  a  scorn  for  the  con- 
federation and  for  all  its  blessings.  So  far  they  failed  of  their  duty,  for  a  good  citizen 
is  never  to  despair  of  the  republic,  never  to  think  freedom  a  lost  cause. 

The  political  sin  of  the  Federal  party  we  have  stated  plainly.  In  the  other  great 
party,  examples  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Union  might  also  be  produced.  Whoever 
reverts  to  the  language  of  Virginia  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  or  to 
the  more  recent  proceedings  and  declarations  of  Georgia  in  respect  to  the  Indian  terri- 
tories within  her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  at  its  last  session,  will  learn,  that  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  greatness  of  its  blessings,  is  but  faintly  apprehended,  even  by  that 
party  which  boasts  of  unfaltering  adherence  to  it. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  said  much,  in  which  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens  will  not  concur.  Men  of  all  parties  will  probably  dissent  from  some 
of  our  positions.  But  has  not  the  time  come,  when  the  vassalage  of  party  may  be 
thrown  off?  when  we  may  speak  of  the  past  and  present,  without  asking  whether  our 
opinion  will  be  echoed  by  this  or  that  class  of  politicians  ?  when  we  may  cease  to 
condemn  and  justify  in  the  mass?  when  a  more  liberal  and  elevated  style  of  discus- 
sion may  be  introduced  ?  when  we  may  open  our  eyes  on  the  faults  of  our  friends, 
and  may  look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  country's  welfare,  in  the  broad  clear  light 
of  day  ?  This  style  of  discussion,  we  are  anxious  to  promote ;  and  we  feel,  that  who- 
ever may  encourage  and  diffuse  it,  will  deserve  a  place  among  the  most  faithful  friends 
of  freedom. 
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AMERICAN    ANNALS    of  EDUCATION    and    INSTRUCTION.      Edited    by   William    C. 
Woodbridge.    Boston.    8vo. 

THE  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  devoted  to 
what  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  interest  of  families  and  of 
the  State.  It  has,  therefore,  no  ordinary  claims  to  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  country.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  support 
now  given  it,  not  only  falls  short  of  its  just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient,  that,  unless 
its  circulation  can  be  extended,  it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are  not  only  grieved  at 
this,  but  somewhat  disappointed ;  for,  although  we  knew  the  ruling  passion  in  the 
community  for  light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope,  that  the  acknowledged 
importance  of  education,  and  the  necessity  laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over  and 
guide  the  young,  would  overcome  the  repugnance  to  mental  labour,  and  would  com- 
municate an  interest  to  details,  which,  separate  from  their  end,  would  be  dry  and 
repulsive.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  community  are  more  disposed  to  talk  of  edu- 
cation in  general  than  to  enter  patiently  and  minutely  into  its  principles  and  methods, 
more  disposed  to  laud  it  than  to  labour  for  it;  and  on  this  account  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  say  something,  however  briefly  and  rapidly,  of  the  obligation  of  regarding  it 
as  the  paramount  object  of  society,  and  of  giving  encouragement  to  those,  who  make 
it  their  task  or  who  devote  themselves  to  its  promotion.  We  know  that  we  are 
repeating  a  thrice-told  tale,  are  inviting  attention  to  principles  which  the  multitude 
most  courteously  acknowledge,  and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great  truths  are  apt  to 
grow  trite ;  and  if  the  moral  teacher  should  fail  to  enforce  them,  because  they  are 
worn  by  repetition,  religious  and  moral  teaching  would  well  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  before  us  is,  that  it  is  pledged  to  no  particular 
system  of  education,  but  starts  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  defects  of  all 
systems,  and  with  the  disposition  to  receive  new  lights,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
may.  It  is  no  partisan.  It  is  the  instrument  of  no  sect.  It  is  designed  to  improve 
our  modes  of  training  the  young,  to  give  more  generous  views  of  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  discipline  by  which  they  may  be  attained;  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  existing  institutions,  and  to  aid  in  forming  new  ones  more  suited  to  our  age  and 
country;  to  unfold  and  diffuse  those  great,  universal  principles  in  which  men  of  all 
parties  may  be  expected  to  agree,  and  to  point  out  the  applications  of  them  in  our 
families  and  schools.  Its  pages  are  open  to  original  suggestions,  to  discoveries,  to  the 
zealous  reformer,  and  even  to  the  too  sanguine  innovator.  Its  aim  is,  to  be  a  medium 
of  communication  for  all  who  think  on  the  subject  of  education,  to  furnish  new  facts 
to  the  philosopher,  and  to  make  known  the  results  of  successful  experiments.  Its 
liberality  gives  it  one  strong  claim  to  support. 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its  views,  if  it  were  designed  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  party  or  sect,  it  would  be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  proscribe  one  class, 
and  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  another,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue 
for  more  generous  patronage.  But  is  it  true,  that  a  work  on  education  cannot  find 
readers  without  assuming  the  badge  of  party  ?  Cannot  the  greatness  of  its  object  secure 
attention  to  its  teachings  ?  In  what  class  of  society  ought  it  not  to  find  friends  ?  What 
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parent  lias  not  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  public  and  private  education  ? 
What  philanthropist  does  not  see  in  this  the  chief  preparation  of  a  people  for  his 
schemes  of  usefulness?  What  patriot  does  not  see  in  this  the  main  security  of  free 
institutions  ?  This  cause  is  commended  alike  to  our  private  and  public  aifections ; 
and  must  the  only  periodical  devoted  to  it  die  through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware,  that  there  are  some,  who  take  an  attitude  of  defence,  when  pressed 
with  earnest  applications  on  the  subject  of  education.  They  think  its  importance 
overrated.  They  say,  that  circumstances  chiefly  determine  the  young  mind,  that  the 
influence  of  parents  and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and  that  they  sometimes  dwarf  and 
distort,  instead  of  improving  the  child,  by  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature. 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  power  of  parents  is  often  exaggerated. 
To  strengthen  their  sense  of  responsibility,  they  are  often  taught,  that  they  are  com- 
petent to  effects,  which  are  not  within  their  reach,  and  are  often  discouraged  by  the 
greatness  of  the  task  to  which  they  are  summoned.  Nothing  is  gained  by  exaggeration. 
It  is  true,  and  the  truth  need  not  be  disguised,  that  parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure 
on  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young.  Their  influence  is  limited  by  their  own 
ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  child,  and 
by  its  connexion,  from  its  first  breath,  with  other  objects  and  beings.  Parents  are  not 
the  only  educators  of  their  offspring,  but  must  divide  the  work  with  other  and  numerous 
agents;  and  in  this  we  rejoice;  for,  were  the  young  confined  to  domestic  influences, 
each  generation  would  be  a  copy  of  the  preceding,  and  the  progress  of  society  would 
cease.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is  not  born  to  hear 
but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may  say,  an  infinite  school. 
The  universe  is  charged  with  the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come 
to  it  from  all  that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few  books  anxiously 
selected  for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes  opened 
everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes  lessons  from  every  object  within 
the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity,  from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers  of 
spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from  every  associate,  from  every  smiling  and  frowning 
countenance,  from  the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  community  in  which  it 
moves,  from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes,  from  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  from  the  consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these,  and  more  than  these,  are 
appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develope  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  plunged  amidst 
friendly  and  hostile  influences,  to  grow  by  co-operating  with  the  first,  and  by  resisting 
the  last.  The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  form,  indeed,  a  most  important 
school,  and  by  their  help  some  men  have  risen  to  distinction  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
with  little  aid  from  parents,  teachers,  and  books. 

Still  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers  is  great.  On  them  it  very  much  depends 
whether  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  child  shall  operate  to  his  good.  They 
must  help  him  to  read,  interpret,  and  use  wisely  the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society, 
and  experience.  They  must  fix  his  volatile  glance,  arrest  his  precipitate  judgment, 
guide  his  observation,  teach  him  to  link  together  cause  and  effect  in  the  outward  world, 
and  turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  mysterious  nature.  The  young,  left  to 
the  education  of  circumstances,  left  without  teaching,  guidance,  restraint,  will,  in  all 
probability,  grow  up  ignorant,  torpid  in  intellect,  strangers  to  their  own  powers,  and 
slaves  to  their  passions.  The  fact,  that  some  children,  without  aid  from  parents  or 
schools,  have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more  proves  such  aid  to  be  useless,  than  the 
fact,  that  some  have  grown  strong  under  physical  exposures  which  would  destroy  the 
majority  of  the  race,  would  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  precautions  which 
are  taken  for  the  security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents,  as  possessing,  and  as  bound  to  exert,  an  important 
influence  on  the  young.  But  they  cannot  do  the  whole  work  of  education.  Their 
daily  occupation,  the  necessity  of  labours  for  the  support  of  their  families,  household 
cares,  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  health  of  their  children,  and  other  social  relations, 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  qualify  themselves  for  much  of  the  teaching 
which  the  young  require,  and  often  deny  them  time  and  opportunity  for  giving 
instruction  to  which  they  are  competent.  Hence  the  need  of  a  class  of  persons,  who 
shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  education.  In  all  societies,  ancient 
and  modern,  this  want  has  been  felt;  the  profession  of  teachers  has  been  known;  and 
to  secure  the  best  helps  of  this  kind  to  children,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  parents, 
for  on  these  the  progress  of  their  children  very  much  depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that  whilst  much 
is  said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  securing  to  it  the  best 
minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing  them  at  any  price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this 
office  begins  to  be  made  in  our  great  cities ;  but  generally  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  any  body  may  become  a  teacher.  The  most  moderate  ability  is  thought  to  be 
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competent  to  the  most  important  profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as  it  may  seem, 
on  this  point  parents  incline  to  be  economical.  They  who  squander  thousands  on 
dress,  furniture,  amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small  sums  to  the 
instructor ;  and  through  this  ruinous  economy,  and  this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a 
teacher's  vocation,  they  rob  their  children  of  aid,  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds 
can  afford  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with 
greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it. 
Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians 
and  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good,  all  their  show  and  luxury  should  be 
sacrificed.  Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straiten  themselves  in  everything 
else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in 
no  other  way  secure  to  their  families  the  best  instruction.  They  should  have  no 
anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for  their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under 
influences,  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire  them  with  pure  and  high  princi- 
ples, and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  and  honourable  part  in  the  world.  No 
language  can  express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune 
to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart.  There  should  be  no  economy 
in  education.  Money  should  never  be  weighed  against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should 
be  poured  out  like  water,  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for  the  young  of  their  families,  who  will  become 
to  them  a  hearty  and  efficient  friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their  work.  If  their 
circumstances  will  allow  it,  they  should  so  limit  the  school,  that  the  instructor  may 
know  intimately  every  child,  may  become  the  friend  of  each,  and  may  converse  fre- 
quently with  them  in  regard  to  each.  He  should  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  should 
find  their  doors  always  open,  should  be  among  their  most  welcome  guests,  and  should 
study  with  them  the  discipline  which  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  may  require.  He 
should  give  the  parents  warning  of  the  least  obliquity  of  mind  which  he  discovers  at 
school,  should  receive  in  return  their  suggestions  as  to  the  injudiciousness  of  his  own 
methods  in  regard  to  one  or  another  child,  and  should  concert  with  them  the  means 
of  arresting  every  evil  at  its  first  manifestation.  Such  is  the  teacher  we  need,  and  his 
value  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.  A  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue,  whose  mind 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  work  of  training  as  many  children  as  he  can  thoroughly 
understand  and  guide,  would  shed  a  light  on  the  path  of  parents  for  which  they  often 
sigh,  and  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  young,  little  comprehended  under  our  present 
modes  of  teaching.  No  profession  should  receive  so  liberal  remuneration.  We  need 
not  say  how  far  the  community  fall  short  of  this  estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very 
many  send  their  children  to  school,  and  seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor,  who  is 
operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their  minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind  confidence, 
perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how  that  work  is  advancing,  on  which  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  family  depend.  Perhaps  they  put  the  children  under  the  daily  control  of  one, 
with  whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps,  were  they  told  what  they  ought 
to  pay  for  teaching,  they  would  stare  as  if  a  project  for  robbing  them  were  on  foot,  or 
would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend,  who  should  counsel  them  to  throw  away  so 
much  money  in  purchasing  that  cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drug  in  every  market, 
instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
wise  and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute  so 
much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness.  Much  as  we  respect  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of 
training  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of  that 
early  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community  can  be  prepared 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to 
receive  higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles  to  the  diver- 
sified details  of  life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their  whole  hearts,  to 
the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  effectual  training  of  the  young,  would 
work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They  would  leaven  the  community  with 
just  principles.  Their  influence  would  penetrate  our  families.  Our  domestic  dis- 
cipline would  no  longer  be  left  to  accident  and  impulse.  What  parent  has  not  felt 
the  need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been  depressed,  heart-sick,  under  the  consciousness 
of  ignorance  in  the  great  work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the  education  of  human  beings,  as  the  noblest  on 
earth,  and  have  spoken  deliberately.  It  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  statesman. 
The  statesman  may  set  fences  round  our  property  and  dwellings;  but  how  much 
more  are  we  indebted  to  him,  who  calls  forth  the  powers  and  affections  of  those  for 
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whom  our  property  is  earned,  and  our  dwellings  are  reared,  and  who  renders  our 
children  objects  of  increasing  love  and  respect.  We  go  further.  We  maintain,  that 
higher  ability  is  required  for  the  office  of  an  educator  of  the  young,  than  for  that  of  a 
statesman.  The  highest  ability  is  that,  which  penetrates  farthest  into  human  nature, 
comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thought  and  moral 
action,  understands  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  how  it  may  be  approached, 
understands  the  springs,  motives,  applications,  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties,  understands  its  perils,  and 
knows  how  to  blend  and  modify  the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  exert  on 
the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of  statesmen  are  shallow,  compared  with  these. 
It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  statesman  to  watch  over  the  outward  interests  of  a 
people ;  that  of  the  educator  to  quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and 
manage  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  community;  the  educator  must  study  the 
essential,  the  deepest,  the  loftiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works 
with  coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined 
influences  on  that  delicate,  ethereal  essence,  the  immortal  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistakes  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
different  vocations  of  life.  Noisy,  showy  agency,  which  is  spread  over  a  great  sur- 
face, and  therefore  seldom  penetrates  beneath  the  surface,  is  called  glory.  Multitudes 
are  blinded  by  official  dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pigmy,  because  he  happens 
to  be  perched  on  some  eminence  in  church  or  state.  So  the  declaimer,  who  can 
electrify  a  crowd  by  passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which  give  no  clear  per- 
ceptions to  the  intellect,  which  develope  no  general  truth,  which  breathe  no  firm,  dis- 
interested purpose,  passes  for  a  great  man.  How  few  reflect,  that  the  greater  man  is 
he,  who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wisely  fixing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant, 
generous  principles  of  judgment  and  action,  and  giving  an  impulse  which  will  carry 
them  on  for  ever.  Jesus,  with  that  divine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from  all  other 
teachers,  declared,  that  the  first  requisite  for  becoming  "  great  in  his  kingdom,"  which 
was  another  phrase  for  exerting  a  great  moral  influence,  was  Humility ;  by  which  he 
meant  a  spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for  conspicuous  station  with  which  he  saw  his 
disciples  inflamed,  a  spirit  of  deep,  unpretending  philanthropy,  manifested  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  in  condescension  to  any  efforts  by  which  the 
ignorant  and  tempted  might  be  brought  to  truth  and  virtue.  According  to  these 
views,  we  think  it  a  greater  work  to  educate  a  child,  in  the  true  and  large  sense  of 
that  phrase,  than  to  rule  a  state. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevolence  is  taking  at  the  present  day,  has  some 
influence  in  turning  from  the  office  of  education  the  high  honour  which  is  its  due. 
Benevolence  is  now  directing  itself  very  much  to  public  objects,  to  the  alleviation  of 
misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to  the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the  instruction  of  large 
bodies,  and  in  this  form  it  draws  the  chief  notice  and  admiration  of  multitudes.  Now 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  confine  this  action  of  charity.  We  respect  it,  and  recognise 
in  it  one  of  the  distinctive  fruits  of  Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  purest  benevolence  is  that  which  acts  on  individuals,  and  is  manifested  in  our 
particular,  social,  domestic  relations.  It  requires  no  great  improvement  in  charity,  to 
sympathise  with  the  degradation  and  misery,  into  which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk 
by  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  other  superstitions.  It  is  a  higher  action  of  the 
intellect  and  heart,  to  study  and  understand  thoroughly  the  character  of  an  individual 
who  is  near  us,  to  enter  into  his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects  and  sufferings  to  their  true 
springs,  to  bear  quietly  and  gently  with  his  frowardness  and  relapses,  and  to  apply  to  him 
patiently  and  encouragingly  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  It  is  not  the 
highest  attainment  to  be  benevolent,  to  those  who  are  thousands  of  miles  from  us,  whose 
miseries  make  striking  pictures  for  the  imagination,  who  never  cross  our  paths,  never 
interfere  with  our  interests,  never  try  us  by  their  way  wardness,  never  shock  us  by  their 
coarse  manners,  and  whom  we  are  to  aid  by  an  act  of  bounty,  which  sends  a  missionary 
to  their  aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging  our  benevolence,  is  not  to  quicken  our  sen- 
sibility towards  great  masses,  or  wide-spread  evils,  but  to  approach,  comprehend, 
sympathise  with,  and  act  upon  a  continually  increasing  number  of  individuals.  It  is 
the  glory  of  God  to  know,  love,  and  act  on  every  individual  in  his  infinite  creation. 
Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good  far  and  wide.  Let  us  send  light  and  joy,  if  we  can,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  charity,  which  is  now  active  for  distant  objects,  is  noble.  We 
only  wish  to  say,  that  it  ranks  behind  the  obscurer  philanthropy,  which,  while  it 
sympathises  with  the  race,  enters  deeply  into  the  minds,  wants,  interests  of  the  indivi- 
duals within  its  reach,  and  devotes  itself  patiently  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bringing 
them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  good  on  a  grand  and  imposing 
scale,  that  they  should  be  the  last  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  labours  of  the  retired 
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teacher  of  the  young ;  because  education  is  the  germ  of  all  other  improvements,  and 
because  all  their  schemes  for  the  progress  of  society  must  fail  without  it.  How  often 
have  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  been  foiled,  by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ignorance 
of  the  community  which  he  has  hoped  to  serve,  by  their  incapacity  of  understanding 
him,  of  entering  into  and  co-operating  with  his  views !  He  has  cast  his  seed  on  the 
barren  sand,  and  of  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  disappointment.  Philanthropists  are 
too  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  can  accomplish  particular  reformations,  or  work  par- 
ticular changes  in  a  society,  although  no  foundation  for  these  improvements  has  been 
laid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  They  expect  a  people  to  think  and  act 
wisely  in  special  cases,  although  generally  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound  judgment, 
and  the  capacity  of  understanding  and  applying  the  principles  of  reason.  But  this 
partial  improvement  is  a  vain  hope.  The  physician,  who  should  spend  his  skill  on  a 
diseased  limb,  whilst  all  the  functions  were  deranged,  and  the  principle  of  life  almost 
extinguished,  would  get  no  credit  for  skill.  To  do  men  permanent  good,  we  must  act 
on  their  whole  nature,  and  especially  must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their  highest  faculties, 
at  the  first  period  of  their  development.  If  left  in  early  life  to  sink  into  intellectual 
and  moral  torpor,  if  suffered  to  grow  up  unconscious  of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady 
and*  wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and  strangers  to  the  motives  which  ought  to 
stir  and  guide  human  activity,  they  will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of  the  philan- 
thropist. Benevolence  is  short-sighted  indeed,  and  must  blame  itself  for  failure,  if  it 
do  not  see  in  education  the  chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held,  may  be 
found  in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  multitude  think,  that  to  educate  a  child,  is 
to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the  mechanism  of  reading 
and  writing,  to  load  the  memory  with  words,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  routine  of  a 
trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost  every  body  fit  to  teach.  The  true 
end  of  education,  as  we  have  again  and  again  suggested,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright 
our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  Power  of  every  kind,  power  of  thought, 
affection,  will,  and  outward  action;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive ; 
power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently;  power  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  to  influence  others;  power  to  gain  and  to  spread  happiness.  Reading 
is  but  an  instrument;  education  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created, 
Uiot  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition 
of  Truth.  Accordingly,  education  should  labour  to  inspire  a  profound  love  of  truth, 
and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic,  by  which  we  mean  the 
science  or  art,  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  evidence,  in  the  true 
methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false  judgments,  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
good  education.  And  yet  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  intellect,  iu 
the  common  modes  of  training  either  rich  or  poor !  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are 
to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers,  the  discoverers  of  truth,  the  inter- 
preters of  nature,  the  framers  of  science.  They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves. 
They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace 
the  connexions  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles,  and  then 
to  apply  these  in  explaining  new  phenomena.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellec- 
tual education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  all  human  beings;  and 
with  this,  moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion  as  the  child  gains 
knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of 
mankind.  He  should  study  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he 
is  to  form  interesting  connexions  with  his  fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity 
should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  physical 
and  moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  different 
nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters  and 
pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man,  wherever  he 
dwells.  History  should  be  constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has 
so  long  deluged  the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement 
of  just  moral  feeling  be  proposed  in  every  study.  The  science  of  morals  should  form 
an  important  part  of  every  child's  instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  parti- 
cularly insisted  on  by  the  government.  Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be 
specially  bound  to  teach  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles 
of  free  institutions,  and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism.  From  these 
brief  and  imperfect  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  w-ise  education,  we  learn  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  it  is  intrusted,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it 
the  best  minds  of  the  community. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  extent  of  education,  we  see  that  one  important  topic 
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has  been  omitted.  We  have  said,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into 
vigorous  action  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more.  He  must  strive  to  create 
a  thirst,  an  insatiable  craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and  make  it  a 
pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse  which  will  endure,  when  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  school  are  closed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only  that  he 
produces  great  effort  in  his  pupils,  but  that  he  dismisses  them  from  his  care,  conscious 
of  having  only  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  resolved  to  improve 
themselves.  One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state  of  instruction  among  us  is,  that 
the  young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  intellectual  culture  were  done, 
and  give  up  steady,  vigorous  effort  for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge.  Our 
daughters  at  sixteen  and  our  sons  at  eighteen  or  twenty  have  finished  their  education. 
The  true  use  of  a  school  is,  to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  through  life ;  and 
if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
minds,  and  of  winning  manners,  in  other  words,  that  it  requires  as  cultivated  men  as 
can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill  were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instructer, 
if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the  child  a  machine, 
to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to  mental  labour,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
were  the  great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the  teacher  might  be  chosen  on  the 
principles  which  now  govern  the  school-committees  in  no  small  part  of  our  country. 
Then  the  man  who  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  whip,  and  will  exercise  his  gifts  at  the 
lowest  price,  deserves  the  precedence  which  he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the 
human  being  be  something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute,  if  he  have  powers  which 
proclaim  him  a  child  of  God,  and  which  were  given  for  noble  action  and  perpetual 
progress,  then  a  better  order  of  things  should  begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened 
men  should  be  summoned  to  the  work  of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we  observe  that  there  is  another  dutjr  of  teachers, 
which  requires  that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved,  wise,  virtuous 
men.  They  are  to  govern  as  well  as  teach.  They  must  preserve  order,  and  for  this 
end  must  inflict  punishment  in  some  of  its  forms.  We  know  that  some  philanthro- 
pists wish  to  banish  all  punishment  from  the  school.  We  would  not  discourage  their 
efforts  and  hopes;  but  we  fear,  that  the  time  for  this  reform  is  not  yet  come,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  want  of  a  wise  discipline  at  home  supplies  the  teacher  with  so  many 
lawless  subjects,  he  will  be  compelled  to  use  other  restraints  than  kindness  and  rea- 
son. Punishment,  we  fear,  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered most  deliberately,  righteously,  judiciously,  and  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  the 
character  of  the  child,  we  all  feel ;  and  can  it  then  be  safely  intrusted,  as  is  too  much 
the  case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind  and  heart?  Corporal  punishment  at  pre- 
sent has  a  place  in  almost  all  our  schools  for  boys,  and  pt-rhaps  in  some  for  girls.  It 
may  be  necessary.  But  ought  not  every  parent  to  have  some  security,  that  his  child 
shall  not  receive  a  blow,  unless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  kindness?  And  what 
security  can  he  have  for  this,  but  in  the  improved  character  of  the  instructer?  We 
have  known  mournful  effects  of  injudicious  corporal  punishment.  We  have  known 
a  blow  to  alienate  a  child  from  his  father,  to  stir  up  bitter  hatred  towards  his  teacher, 
and  to  indispose  him  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  be  too  un- 
willing to  place  our  children  under  the  care  of  passionate  teachers,  who,  having  no 
rule  over  their  own  spirits,  cannot  of  course  rule  others,  or  of  weak  and  unskilful 
teachers,  who  are  obliged  to  supply  by  severity  the  want  of  a  wise  firmness.  It  is 
wonderful  how  thoughtlessly  parents  expose  their  children  to  corporal  punishment. 
Our  laws  have  expunged  whipping  from  the  penal  code,  and  the  felon  is  exempted 
from  this  indignity.  But  how  many  boys  are  subjected  to  a  whipper  in  the  shape  of 
a  schoolmaster,  whose  whole  mystery  of  discipline  lies  in  the  ferule.  The  discipline 
of  a  school  is  of  vast  importance  in  its  moral  influence.  A  boy  compelled  for  six 
hours  each  day  to  see  the  countenance  and  hear  the  voice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant, 
passionate,  unjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice.  He  is  all  the  time  learning 
lessons  of  inhumanity,  hard-heartedness,  and  injustice.  The  English  are  considered 
by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  inclined  to  cruelty.  Their  common  people  are  said  to  be 
wanting  in  mercy  to  the  inferior  animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their  quarrels,  and 
their  planters  enjoy  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  worst  masters  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  these 
vices,  if  they  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  unrestrained,  barbarous 
use  of  whipping  in  their  schools.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  discipline  of  a 
school  has  an  important  influence  on  the  character  of  a  child,  and  that  a  just,  mild, 
benevolent  teacher,  who  procures  order  by  methods  which  the  moral  sense  of  his  pupils 
approves,  is  perpetually  spreading  around  him  his  own  virtues.  Should  not  our 
teachers,  then,  be  sought  from  the  class  of  the  most  enlightened  and  excellent  men? 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more  remark  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
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It  is  important,  that  they  should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  parents  in  awakening  the 
religious  principle  in  the  young.  We  would  not,  of  course,  admit  into  schools  the 
peculiarities  of  the  denominations  which  divide  the  Christian  world.  But  religion  in 
its  broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It  should  indirectly  mix  with  all  teaching.  The 
young  mind  should  be  guided  through  nature  and  human  history  to  the  Creator  and 
Disposer  of  the  Universe;  and  still  more,  the  practical  principles  and  spirit  of 
Christianity  should  be  matters  of  direct  inculcation.  We  know  no  office  requiring 
greater  wisdom,  and  none  but  the  wise  and  good  should  be  invited  to  discharge  it. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to  the  views  now  given,  that  few,  very  few  will  be 
able  to  pay  for  such  teachers  as  we  recommend.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
a  large  class,  who,  if  they  had  the  will,  and  would  deny  themselves  as  they  ought, 
might  procure  excellent  instructors  for  their  children ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  let  them  do 
their  best,  let  them  but  throw  their  hearts  into  this  cause,  and  improvements  will  be 
effected,  which  have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  not  conceived.  We  acknowledge, 
however,  that  our  remarks  have  been  intended  chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest 
in  education  be  awakened  in  this  class,  and  let  more  generous  means  for  its  promotion 
be  employed,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  teaching  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced. 
The  talent  of  the  country  will  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  office  of  instruction, 
and  the  benefit  will  spread  through  the  whole  community. 


ESSAYS. 


SLAVERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  first  question  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  being  is,  not  what  is  profitable,  but 
what  is  Right.  Duty  must  be  primary,  prominent,  most  conspicuous,  among  the 
objects  of  human  thought  and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it  down  from  its  supremacy,  if  we 
inquire  first  for  our  interests,  and  then  for  our  duties,  we  shall  certainly  err.  We  can 
never  see  the  right  clearly  and  fully,  but  by  making  it  our  first  concern.  No  judgment 
can  be  just  or  wise,  but  that  which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of  the  paramount  worth 
and  importance  of  duty.  This  is  the  fundamental  truth,  the  supreme  law  of  reason ; 
and  the  mind  which  does  not  start  from  this,  in. its  inquiries  into  human  affairs,  is 
doomed  to  great,  perhaps  fatal  error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  includes  all  other  goods.  In  seeking  and 
adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our  true  and  only  happiness.  All  prosperity,  not  founded  on 
it,  is  built  on  sand.  If  human  affairs  are  controlled,  as  we  believe,  by  Almighty 
Rectitude  and  Impartial  Goodness,  then  to  hope  for  happiness  from  wrong-doing  is  as 
insane  as  to  seek  health  and  prosperity  by  rebelling  against  the  laws  of  nature,  by 
sowing  our  seed  on  the  ocean,  or  making  poison  our  common  food.  There  is  but  one 
unfailing  good ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the  Everlasting  Law  written  on  the  heart,  and 
rewritten  and  republished  in  God's  Word. 

Whoever  places  this  faith  in  the  everlasting  law  of  rectitude  must,  of  course,  regard 
the  question  of  slavery  first  and  chiefly  as  a  moral  question.  All  other  considerations 
will  weigh  little  with  him,  compared  with  its  moral  character  and  moral  influences. 
The  following  remarks,  therefore,  are  designed  to  aid  the  reader  in  forming  a  just 
moral  judgment  of  slavery: — Great  truths,  inalienable  rights,  everlasting  duties,  these 
will  form  the  chief  subjects  of  this  discussion.  There  are  times  when  the  assertion 
of  great  principles  is  the  best  service  a  man  can  render  society.  The  present  is  a 
moment  of  bewildering  excitement,  when  men's  minds  are  stormed  and  darkened  by 
strong  passions  and  fierce  conflicts;  and  also  a  moment  of  absorbing  worldliuess,  when 
the  moral  law  is  made  to  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high  and  strict  requirements  are 
denied,  or  dismissed  as  metaphysical  abstractions  or  impracticable  theories.  At  such 
a  season,  to  utter  great  principles  without  passion,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  and 
universal  goodwill,  and  to  engrave  them  deeply  and  durably  on  men's  minds,  is  to  do 
more  for  the  world,  than  to  open  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame  the  most  successful 
schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  convulsed  by  the  question  of  slavery ;  and  the  people, 
in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  vehemently,  have  thought  superficially,  or  hardly 
thought  at  all ;  and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singular  want  of  well-defined  principles,  in 
a  strange  vagueness  and  inconsistency  of  opinion,  and  in  the  proneness  to  excess 
which  belongs  to  unsettled  minds.  The  multitude  have  been  called,  now  to  contem- 
plate the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  now  to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and  bloodshed  which 
must  follow  emancipation.  The  word  Massacre  has  resounded  through  the  land, 
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striking  terror  into  strong  as  well  as  tender  hearts,  and  awakening  indignation  against 
whatever  may  seem  to  threaten  such  a  consummation.  The  consequence  is,  that  not 
a  few  dread  all  discussion  of  the  subject,  and,  if  not  reconciled  to  the  continuance  of 
slavery,  at  least  believe  that  they  have  no  duty  to  perform,  no  testimony  to  bear,  no 
influence  to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cherish  and  spread  in  relation  to  this  evil.  What 
is  still  worse,  opinions  either  favouring  or  extenuating  it  are  heard  with  little  or  no 
disapprobation.  Concessions  are  made  to  it  which  would  once  have  shocked  the 
community;  whilst  to  assail  it  is  pronounced  unwise  and  perilous.  No  stronger 
reason  for  a  calm  exposition  of  its  true  character  can  be  given,  than  this  very  state  of 
the  public  mind.  A  community  can  suffer  no  greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of  its 
principles.  Lofty  and  pure  sentiment  is  the  life  and  hope  of  a  people.  There  was 
never  such  an  obligation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this  moment,  when  recent  events  have 
done  much  to  unsettle  and  obscure  men's  minds  in  regard  to  it.  This  result  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  injudicious  vehemence  of  those  who  have  taken  into  their  hands 
the  cause  of  the  slave.  Such  ought  to  remember  that  to  espouse  a  good  cause  is  not 
enough.  We  must  maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to  its  dignity.  Let  no  man  touch 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  who  does  not  strive  to  sanctify  himself  for  the  work 
by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and  uncharitableness,  who  cannot  hope  that  he  is 
in  a  measure  baptised  into  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  sympathy  with  the  in- 
jured and  oppressed  may  do  harm,  by  being  partial,  exclusive,  and  bitterly  indignant. 
How  far  the  declension  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  now  sug- 
gested, I  do  not  say.  The  effect  is  plain,  and  whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evil 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  We  ought  to  think,  feel,  speak,  and  write  about  it. 
But  whatever  we  do  in  regard  to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility, and  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  Slave-holding  States. 
On  this  point  public  opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  pronounced. 
Slavery,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be  a  ground  of  alarm  wherever  it  exists. 
Slavery  and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined  together.  But  we  may  not,  must  not, 
by  rashness  and  passion  increase  the  peril.  To  instigate  the  slave  to  insurrection  is  a 
crime  for  which  no  rebuke  and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.  This  would  be  to 
involve  slave  and  master  in  common  ruin.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  violated  by  any  action  endangering  the  slave-holding  portion  of  our  country. 
A  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  forbids  this  unholy  interference.  Were  our  national 
union  dissolved,  we  ought  to  reprobate,  as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  manifes- 
tation of  a  disposition  to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still  more,  were  the  Free  and  the 
Slave-holding  States  not  only  separated,  but  engaged  in  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the 
former  would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world  and  the  indignation  of  Heaven, 
were  they  to  resort  to  insurrection  and  massacre  as  means  of  victory.  Better  were  it 
for  us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  to  the  knife  of  the  slave,  than  to  arm  him  with  it  against 
his  master. 

It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on  the  mind  of  the  slave  that  we  can  do  him 
good.  Our  concern  is  with  the  free.  With  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause.  And 
this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  resist  his  own  efforts  for 
his  emancipation.  We  suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for  himself.  The  more,  then,  should 
be  done  for  him.  Our  physical  power  is  pledged  against  him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then 
our  moral  power  should  be  exerted  for  his  relief.  His  weakness,  which  we  increase, 
gives  him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can  afford,  to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free 
and  faithful  exposition  of  his  wrongs.  As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  we  have 
duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to  every  other  member  of  the  community.  On  this  point 
we  have  no  liberty.  The  eternal  law  binds  us  to  take  the  side  of  the  injured ;  and 
this  law  is  peculiarly  obligatory  when  we  forbid  him  to  lift  an  arm  in  his  own  defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  slave.  We  can  do  much.  We  have  a 
power  mightier  than  armies,  the  power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of  right,  of 
religion,  of  love.  We  have  a  power,  which  is  growing  with  every  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, before  which  the  slave-trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigating  the  sternest  despotisms, 
which  is  spreading  education  through  all  ranks  of  society,  which  is  bearing  Christianity 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries  in  itself  the  pledge  of  destruction  to  every 
institution  which  debases  humanity.  Who  can  measure  the  power  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  of  enlightened  goodness,  pouring  itself  forth  in  prayers  and  persuasions, 
from  the  press  and  pulpit,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted  men,  and  more  and 
more  binding  together  the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause  of  their  race  ?  All  other  powers 
may  fail.  This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued  with  God's  omnipotence.  It  is  God 
himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  his  children.  It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience,  in 
every  human  breast,  in  the  wrong-doer  himself.  This  spirit  has  but  begun  its  work 
on  earth.  It  is  breathing  itself  more  and  more  through  literature,  education,  institu- 
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tions,  and  opinion.  Slavery  cannot  stand  before  it.  Great  moral  principles,  pure  and 
generous  sentiments,  cannot  be  confined  to  this  or  that  spot.  They  cannot  be  shut  out 
by  territorial  lines,  or  local  legislation.  They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  partake  of 
the  omnipresence  of  their  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  conviction  of  good  men 
through  the  world,  that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  human  nature,  will  make  itself 
felt.  To  increase  this  moral  power  is  every  man's  duty.  To  embody  and  express 
this  great  truth  is  in  every  man's  power ;  and  thus  every  man  can  do  something  to 
break  the  chain  of  the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons,  who,  from  vulgar  modes  of  thinking,  cannot  be  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  Because  the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  they  think  slavery  a  low 
topic,  and  wonder  how  it  can  excite  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  those  who  can 
discuss  or  feel  for  anything  else.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  slavery,  regarded  only  in  a 
philsophical  light,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  highest  minds.  It  involves  the  gravest 
questions  about  human  nature  and  society.  It  carries  us  into  the  problems  which 
have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  understandings.  It  calls  us  to  inquire  into  the 
foundation,  nature,  and  extent  of  human  rights,  into  the  distinction  between  a  person 
and  a  thing,  into  the  true  relations  of  man  to  man,  into  the  obligations  of  the  community 
to  each  of  its  members,  into  the  ground  and  laws  of  property,  and,  above  all,  into  the 
true  dignity  and  indestructible  claims  of  a  moral  being.  I  venture  to  say,  there  is  no 
subject,  now  agitated  by  the  community,  which  can  compare  in  philosophical  dignity 
with  slavery;  and  yet  to  multitudes  the  question  falls  under  the  same  contempt  with 
the  slave  himself.  To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower  himself  who  touches  it.  The 
falsely  refined,  who  want  intellectual  force  to  grasp  it,  pronounce  it  unworthy  of  their 
notice. 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosophical  dignity.  It  has  an  important  bearing 
on  character.  Our  interest  in  it  is  one  test  by  which  our  comprehension  of  the  dis- 
tinctive spirit  of  Christianity  must  be  judged.  Christianity  is  the  manifestation  and 
inculcation  of  Universal  Love.  The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is,  that  we  must 
recognise  and  respect  human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  poorest,  most  ignorant, 
most  fallen.  We  must  look  beneath  "the  flesh,"  to  "the  spirit."  The  spiritual 
principle  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to  our  brotherly  regard.  To  be  just  to  this  is 
the  great  injunction  of  our  religion.  To  overlook  this,  on  account  of  condition  or 
colour,  is  to  violate  the  great  Christian  law.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  one 
design  of  God,  in  appointing  the  vast  diversities  of  human  condition,  to  put  to  the  test, 
and  to  bring  out  most  distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual  love.  It  is  wisely  ordered 
that  human  nature  is  not  set  before  us  in  a  few  forms  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and 
outward  glory.  To  be  dazzled  and  attracted  by  these  would  be  no  sign  of  reverence 
for  what  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  human  nature.  To  lead  us  to  discern  and  love 
this,  we  are  brought  into  connection  with  fellow-creatures  whose  outward  circum- 
stances are  repulsive.  To  recognise  our  own  spiritual  nature  and  God's  image  in 
these  humble  forms,  to  recognise  as  brethren  those  who  want  all  outward  distinctions, 
is  the  chief  way  in  which  we  are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen  and  to  save  the  lost.  We  see,  then,  the  moral  importance  of  the  question  of 
slavery.  According  to  our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  comprehension  of  the 
Christian  law.  He,  who  cannot  see  a  brother,  a  child  of  God,  a  man  possessing  all 
the  rights  of  humanity,  under  a  skin  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the  vision  of  a 
Christian.  He  worships  the  Outward.  The  spirit  is  not  yet  revealed  to  him.  To 
look  unmoved  on  the  degradation  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because  burned 
by  a  fiercer  sun,  proves  us  strangers  to  justice  and  love,  in  those  \iniversal  forms  which 
characterise  Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all  distinctions,  the  only  enduring  one,  is 
moral  goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Outward  distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of 
this.  The  wealth  of  worlds  is  "  not  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering  "  on  its  altar.  A 
being  capable  of  this  is  invested  by  God  with  solemn  claims  on  his  fellow-creatures. 
To  exclude  millions  of  such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  because  of  outward  disadvan- 
tages, proves,  that,  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  them,  we  are  not  their  superiors  in 
Christian  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  have  said,  is  distinguished  by  Universality.  It  is  uni- 
versal justice.  It  respects  all  the  rights  of  all  beings.  It  suffers  no  being,  however 
obscure,  to  be  wronged,  without  condemning  the  wrong-doer.  Impartial,  uncompro- 
mising, fearless,  it  screens  no  favourites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power,  spreads  its  shield 
over  the  weakest,  summons  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and  speaks  to  the  conscience  in 
tones  under  which  the  mightiest  have  quailed.  It  is  also  universal  love,  comprehending 
those  that  are  near  and  those  that  are  far  off,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 
descending  to  the  fallen,  and  especially  binding  itself  to  those  in  whom  human  nature  is 
trampled  under  foot.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  nothing  but  the  illumina- 
tion of  this  spirit  can  prepare  us  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery. 
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These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  slavery  ought  to  be 
approached,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. My  plan  may  be  briefly  sketched. 

1.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as  Property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred  rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations,  to  prevent  misapplication  of  these  principles. 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which  the  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in 
favour  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it. 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abolitionism. 

8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  duties  belonging  to  the  times. 

In  the  first  two  sections,  I  propose  to  show  that  slavery  is  a  great  wrong,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  pass  sentence  on  the  character  of  the  slave-holder.  These  two  subjects 
are  distinct.  Men  are  not  always  to  be  interpreted  by  their  acts  or  institutions.  The 
same  acts  in  different  circumstances  admit  and  even  require  very  different  constructions. 
I  offer  this  remark  that  the  subject  may  be  approached  without  prejudice  or  personal 
reference.  The  single  object  is  to  settle  great  principles.  Their  bearing  on  individuals 
will  be  a  subject  of  distinct  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PROPERTY. 

THE  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as  his  Property.  The  very  idea  of  a  slave  is,  that 
he  belongs  to  another,  that  he  is  bound  to  live  and  labour  for  another,  to  be  another's 
instrument,  and  to  make  another's  will  his  habitual  law,  however  adverse  to  his  own. 
Another  owns  him,  and,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  his  time  and  strength,  a  right  to  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  a  right  to  task  him  without  his  consent  and  to  determine  the  kind 
and  duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine  him  to  any  bounds,  a  right  to  extort  the 
required  work  by  stripes,  a  right,  in  a  word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  contract, 
against  his  will,  and  in  denial  of  his  right  to  dispose  of  himself  or  to  use  his  power  for 
his  own  good.  "  A  slave,"  says  the  Louisiana  code,  "  is  in  the  power  of  the  master 
to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his  person,  his  industry, 
his  labour ;  he  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything,  but  which  must 
belong  to  his  master."  "  Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say 
the  South-Carolina  laws,  "to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and 
possessions  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever."  Such  is  slavery,  a  claim  to  man 
as  property. 

Now  this  claim  of  property  in  a  human  being  is  altogether  false,  groundless.  No 
such  right  of  man  in  man  can  exist.  A  Imman  being  cannot  be  justly  owned.  To 
hold  and  treat  him  as  property  is  to  inflict  a  great  wrong,  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
oppression. 

This  position  there  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  on  account  of  its  exceeding 
obviousness.  It  is  too  plain  for  proof.  To  defend  it  is  like  trying  to  confirm  a  self- 
evident  truth.  To  find  arguments  is  not  easy,  because  an  argument  is  something 
clearer  than  the  proposition  to  be  sustained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the  claim  to 
property  in  man,  does  not  see  and  feel  distinctly  that  it  is  a  cruel  usurpation,  is  hardly  to 
be  reached  by  reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  any  plainer  principles  than  what  he  begins 
with  denying.  I  will  endeavour,  however,  to  illustrate  the  truth  which  I  have  stated, 

1.  It  is  plain,  that,  if  one  man  may  be  held  as  property,  then  every  other  man  may 
be  so  held.  If  there  be  nothing  in  human  nature,  in  our  common  nature,  which 
excludes  and  forbids  the  conversion  of  him  who  possesses  it  into  an  article  of  property; 
if  the  right  of  the  free  to  liberty  is  founded,  not  on  their  essential  attributes  as 
rational  and  moral  beings,  but  on  certain  adventitious,  accidental  circumstances,  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown;  then  every  human  being,  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
may  justly  be  held  and  treated  by  another  as  property.  If  one  man  may  be  rightfully 
reduced  to  slavery,  then  there  is  not  a  human  being  on  whom  the  same  chain  may  not 
be  imposed.  Now  let  every  reader  ask  himself  this  plain  question:  Could  I,  can  I, 
be  rightfully  seized,  and  made  an  article  of  property ;  be  made  a  passive  instrument  of 
another's  will  and  pleasure;  be  subjected  to  another's  irresponsible  power;  be  sub- 
jected to  stripes  at  another's  will;  be  denied  the  control  and  use  of  my  own  limbs  and 
faculties  for  my  own  good  ?  Does  any  man,  so  questioned,  doubt,  waver,  look  about 
him  for  an  answer?  Is  not  the  reply  given  immediately,  intuitively,  by  his  whole 
inward  being?  Docs  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  conviction  spring  up  in  my  breast, 
that  no  other  man  can  acquire  such  a  right  in  myself?  Do  we  not  repel  indignantly 
and  with  horror  the  thought  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tools  and  chattels  to 
a  fellow-creature?  Is  there  any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted  in  us,  than  that  such 
a  degradation  would  be  an  infinite  wrong?  And  if  this  impression  be  a  delusion,  on 
what  single  moral  conviction  can  we  rely?  This  deep  assurance,  that  we  cannot  be 
rightfully  made  another's  property,  does  not  rest  on  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the  place 
of  our  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth.  These  things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts.  The 
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consciousness  of  indestructible  rights  is  a  part  of  our  moral  being.  The  conscious- 
ness of  our  humanity  involves  the  persuasion  that  we  cannot  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a 
brute.  As  men  we  cannot  justly  be  made  slaves.  Then  no  man  can  be  rightfully 
enslaved.  In  casting  the  yoke  from  ourselves  as  an  unspeakable  wrong,  we  condemn 
ourselves  as  wrong-doers  and  oppressors  in  laying  it  on  any  who  share  our  nature. — 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  man,  by  extreme  guilt,  may  not  forfeit  the 
rights  of  his  nature,  and  be  justly  punished  with  slavery.  On  this  point  crude  notions 
prevail.  But  the  discussion  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject.  We  are  now 
not  speaking  of  criminals.  We  speak  of  innocent  men,  who  have  given  us  no  hold 
on  them  by  guilt;  and  our  own  consciousness  is  a  proof  that  such  cannot  rightfully  be 
seized  as  property  by  a  fellow-creature. 

2.  A  man  cannot  be  seized  and  held  as  property,  because  he  has  Rights.    What 
these  rights  are,  whether  few  or  many,   or  whether  all  men  have  the  same,  are 
questions  for  future  discussion.     All  that  is  assumed  now  is,  that  every  human  being 
has  some  rights.     This  truth  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  portion  of  the  race 
that  moral  nature  which  is  the  sure  and  only  foundation  of  rights.     This  truth  has 
never,  I  believe,  been  disputed.     It  is  even  recognised  in  the  very  codes  of  slave 
legislation,  which,  while  they  strip  a  man  of  liberty,  affirm  his  right  to  life,  and 
threaten  his  murderer  with  punishment.     Now,  I  say,  a  being  having  rights  cannot 
justly  be  made  property;  for  this  claim  over  him  virtually  annuls  all  his  rights.     It 
strips  him  of  all  power  to  assert  them.     It  makes  it  a  crime  to  assert  them.     The  very 
essence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  another.     The  right 
claimed  by  the  master,  to  task,  to  force,  to  imprison,  to  whip,  and  to  punish  the  slave, 
at  discretion,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  least  resistance  to  his  will,  is  a  virtual 
denial  and  subversion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his  power.     The  two  cannot 
stand  together.     Can  we  doubt  which  of  them  ought  to  fall? 

3.  Another  argument  against  property  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essential  Equality  of 
men.     I  know  that  this  doctrine,  so  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  has  lately 
been  denied.     Verbal  logicians  have  told  us  that  men  are  "born  equal"  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  equally  born.     They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equally  tall,  strong,  or 
beautiful;  or  whether  nature,  Procrustes-like,  reduces  all  her  children  to  one  standard 
of  intellect  and  virtue.     By  such  arguments  it  is  attempted  to  set  aside  the  principle 
of  equality,  on  which  the  soundest  moralists  have  reared  the  structure  of  social  duty; 
and  in  these  ways  the  old  foundations  of  despotic  power,  which  our  fathers  in  their 
simplicity  thought  they  had  subverted,  are  laid  again  by  their  sons. 

It  is  freely  granted  that  there  are  innumerable  diversities  among  men;  but  be  it 
remembered,  they  are  ordained  to  bind  men  together,  and  not  to  subdue  one  to  the 
other;  ordained  to  give  means  and  occasions  of  mutual  aid,  and  to  carry  forward  each 
and  all,  so  that  the  good  of  all  is  equally  intended  in  this  distribution  of  various  gifts. 
Be  it  also  remembered,  that  these  diversities  among  men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  attributes  in  which  they  agree ;  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  their  essential 
equality.  All  men  have  the  same  rational  nature  and  the  same  power  of  conscience, 
and  all  are  equally  made  for  indefinite  improvement  of  these  divine  faculties, 
and  for  the  happiness  to  be  found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Who,  that  comprehends 
these  gifts,  does  not  see  that  the  diversities  of  the  race  vanish  before  them?  Let 
it  be  added,  that  the  natural  advantages,  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another, 
are  so  bestowed  as  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and  bestowed  without  regard 
to  rank  or  condition  in  life.  Whoever  surpasses  in  one  endowment  is  inferior 
in  others.  Even  genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found  in  union  with  strange  infir- 
mities, and  often  places  its  possessors  below  ordinary  men  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
Great  learning  is  often  put  to  shame  by  the  mother-wit  and  keen  good  sense  of  unedu- 
cated men.  Nature,  indeed,  pays  no  heed  to  birth  or  condition  in  bestowing  her 
favours.  The  noblest  spirits  sometimes  grow  up  in  the  obscurest  spheres.  Thus 
equal  are  men;  and  among  these  equals  who  can  substantiate  his  claim  to  make  others 
his  property,  his  tools,  the  mere  instruments  of  his  private  interest  and  gratification  ? 
Let  this  claim  begin,  and  where  will  it  stop?  If  one  may  assert  it,  why  not  all? 
Among  these  partakers  of  the  same  rational  and  moral  nature,  who  can  make  good  a 
right  over  others,  which  others  may  not  establish  over  himself?  Does  he  insist  on 
superior  strength  of  body  or  mind?  Who  of  us  has  no  superior  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  endowments  ?  Is  it  sure  that  the  slave  or  the  slave's  child  may  not  surpass  his 
master  in  intellectual  energy  or  in  moral  worth?  Has  nature  conferred  distinctions 
which  tell  us  plainly  who  shall  be  owners  and  who  be  owned  ?  Who  of  us  can  un- 
blushingly  lift  his  head  and  say  that  God  has  written  "  Master"  there?  or  who  can 
show  the  word  "Slave"  engraven  on  his  brother's  brow?  The  equality  of  nature 
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makes"  slavery  a  wrong.     Nature's  seal  is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which  property 
in  a  single  human  being  is  conveyed. 

4.  That  a  human  being  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as  property,  is  apparent  from 
the  very  nature  of  property.     Property  is  an  exclusive  right.     It  shuts  out  all  claim 
but  that  of  the  possessor.     What  one  man  owns  cannot  belong  to  another.     What, 
then,  is  the  consequence  of  holding  a  human  being  as  property?     Plainly  this.     He 
can  have  no  right  to  himself.     His  limbs  are,  in  truth,  not  morally  his  own.     He  has 
not  a  right  to  his  own  strength.     It  belongs  to  another.     His  will,  intellect,  and 
muscles,  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  which  are  exercised  in  labour,  he  is  bound 
to  regard  as  another's.     Now,  if  there  be  property  in  anything,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in 
his  own  person,  mind,  and  strength.     All  other  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  compared 
with  this,  and  in  denying  this  all  right  is  denied.     It  is  true  that  an  individual  may 
forfeit  by  crime  his  right  to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps  to  his  limbs,  and  even  to 
life.    But  the  very  idea  of  forfeiture  implies  that  the  right  was  originally  possessed.    It 
is  true  that  a  man  may  by  contract  give  to  another  a  limited  right  to  his  strength.    But 
he  gives  it  only  because  he  possesses  it,  and  gives  it  for  considerations  which  he  deems 
beneficial  to  himself;  and  the  right  conferred  ceases  at  once  on  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  was  bestowed.     To  deny  the  right  of  a  human  being  to  himself,  to 
his  own  limbs  and  faculties,  to  his  energy  of  body  and  mind,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross 
to  be  confuted  by  anything  but  a  simple  statement.     Yet  this  absurdity  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  his  belonging  to  another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  recognition  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  in  the  universal 
indignation  excited  towards  a  man  who  makes  another  his  slave.     Our  laws  know  no 
higher  crime  than  that  of  reducing  a  man  to  slavery.     To  steal  or  to  buy  an  African 
on  his  own  shores,  is  piracy.     In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong  is  inflicted,  the  most 
sacred  right  violated.     But  if  a  human  being  cannot  without  infinite  justice  be  seized 
as  property,  then  he  cannot  without  equal  wrong  be  held  and  used  as  such.     The 
wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  destination  of  a  human  being  to  future  bondage, 
to  the  criminal  use  of  him  as  a  chattel  or  brute.     Can  that  very  use,  which  makes  the 
original  seizure  an  enormous  wrong,  become  gradually  innocent?    If  the  slave  receive 
injury  without  measure  at  the  first  moment  of  the  outrage,  is  he  less  injured  by  being 
held  fast  the  second  or  the  third?     Does  the  duration  of  wrong,  the  increase  of  it  by 
continuance,  convert  it  into  right  ?    It  is  true,  in  many  cases,  that  length  of  possession 
is  considered  as  giving  a  right,  where  the  goods  were  acquired  by  unlawful  means. 
But  in  these  cases  the  goods  were  such  as  might  justly  be  appropriated  to  individual 
use.     They  were  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  owned.     They  fulfil  their  purpose  by 
passing  into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  possessor.     It  is  essential  to  rightful  property 
in  a  thing,  that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may  be  rightfully  appropriated.     If  it  cannot 
originally  be  made  one's  own  without  crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  as  such 
without  guilt.     Now  the  ground,  on  which  the  seizure  of  the  African  on  his  own 
shore  is  condemned,  is,  that  he  is  a  man.  who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  free. 
Ought  not,  then,  the  same  condemnation  to  light  on  the  continuance  of  his  yoke  ? 
Still  more.     Whence  is  it  that  length  of  possession  is  considered  by  the  laws  as  con- 
ferring a  right  ?     I  answer,  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  original  proprietor, 
and  from  the  apprehension  of  unsettling  all  property  by  carrying  back  inquiry  beyond 
a  certain  time.     Suppose,  however,  an  article  of  property  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 

'  it  could  bear  the  name  of  the  true  original  owner  stamped  on  it  in  bright  and  indelible 
characters.  In  this  case,  the  whole  ground,  on  which  length  of  possession  bars  other 
claims,  would  fail.  The  proprietor  would  not  be  concealed  or  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Would  not  he,  who  should  receive  such  an  article  from  a  robber 
or  a  succession  of  robbers,  be  involved  in  their  guilt?  Now  the  true  owner  of  a  human 
being  is  made  manifest  to  all.  It  is  Himself.  No  brand  on  the  slave  was  ever  so 
conspicuous  as  the  mark  of  property  which  God  has  set  on  him.  God,  in  making  him 
a  rational  and  moral  being,  has  put  a  glorious  stamp  on  him,  which  all  the  slave  legis- 
lation and  slave-markets  of  worlds  cannot  efface.  Hence,  no  right  accrues  to  the 
master  from  the  length  of  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  the  slave. 

6.  Another  argument  against  the  right  of  property  in  man,  may  be  drawn  from  a 
very  obvious  principle  of  moral  science.     It  is  a  plain  truth,  universally  received,  that 
every  right  supposes  or  involves  a  corresponding  obligation.     If,  then,  a  man  has  a 
right  to  another's  person  or  powers,  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to  give  himself  up  as 
a  chattel  to  the  former.     This  is  his  duty.     He  is  bound  to  be  a  slave ;  and  bound  not 
merely  by  the  Christian  law  which  enjoins  submission  to  injury,  not  merely  by  pru- 
dential considerations  or  by  the  claims  of  public  order  and  peace ;  but  bound  because 
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another  has  a  right  of  ownership,  has  a  moral  claim  to  him,  so  that  he  would  be  guilty 
of  dishonesty,  of  robbery,  in  withdrawing  himself  from  this  other's  service.  It  is  his 
duty  to  work  for  his  master,  though  all  compulsion  were  withdrawn ;  and  in  deserting 
him  he  would  commit  the  crime  of  taking  away  another  man's  property,  as  truly  as  if 
he  were  to  carry  off  his  owner's  purse.  Now  do  we  not  instantly  feel,  can  we  help 
feeling,  that  this  is  false  ?  Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound  ?  When  the  African  was 
first  brought  to  these  shores,  would  he  have  violated  a  solemn  obligation  by  slipping 
his  chain,  and  flying  back  to  his  native  home  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  bound  to 
seize  the  precious  opportunity  of  escape?  Is  the  slave  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
confine  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  to  a  spot  where  their  union  in  a  moment  may 
be  forcibly  dissolved  ?  Ought  he  not,  if  he  can,  to  place  himself  and  his  family  under 
the  guardianship  of  equal  laws  ?  Should  we  blame  him  for  leaving  his  yoke  ?  Do  we 
not  feel,  that,  in  the  same  condition,  a  sense  of  duty  would  quicken  our  flying  steps  ? 
Where,  then,  is  the  obligation  which  would  necessarily  be  imposed,  if  the  right  existed 
which  the  master  claims?  The  absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want  of  the  right? 
The  claim  is  groundless.  It  is  a  cruel  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own  mind  the  great  argument  against  seizing  and 
using  a  man  as  property.  He  cannot  be  property  in  the  sight  of  God  and  justice, 
because  he  is  a  Rational,  Moral,  Immortal  Being;  because  created  in  God's  image, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense  his  child;  because  created  to  unfold  godlike  faculties, 
and  to  govern  himself  by  a  Divine  Law  written  on  his  heart,  and  republished  in  God's 
Word.  His  whole  nature  forbids  that  he  should  be  seized  as  property.  From  his  very 
nature  it  follows,  that  so  to  seize  him  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to  inflict 
aggravated  social  wrong.  Into  every  human  being  God  has  breathed  an  immortal 
spirit,  more  precious  than  the  whole  outward  creation.  No  earthly  or  celestial  language 
can  exaggerate  the  worth  of  a  human  being.  No  matter  how  obscure  his  condition. 
Thought,  Reason,  Conscience,  the  capacity  of  Virtue,  the  capacity  of  Christian  Love, 
an  Immortal  Destiny,  an  intimate  moral  connection  with  God, — here  are  attributes  of 
our  common  humanity  which  reduce  to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions,  and 
make  every  human  being  unspeakably  dear  to  his  Maker.  No  matter  how  ignorant 
he  may  be.  The  capacity  of  Improvement  allies  him  to  the  more  instructed  of  his 
race,  and  places  within  his  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  higher  worlds. 
Every  human  being  has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest  idea  in  the  universe,  the  idea 
of  God;  and  to  unfold  this  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  Every  human  being  has  in  his 
breast  the  elements  of  that  Divine,  Everlasting  Law,  which  the  highest  orders  of  the 
creation  obey.  He  has  the  idea  of  Duty;  and  to  unfold,  revere,  obey  this,  is  the  very 
purpose  for  which  life  was  given.  Every  human  being  has  the  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  that  word,  Truth;  that  is,  he  sees,  however  dimly,  the  great  object  of  Divine  and 
created  intelligence,  and  is  capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of  truth.  Every 
human  being  has  affections,  which  may  be  purified  and  expanded  into  a  Sublime  Love. 
He  has,  too,  the  idea  of  Happiness,  and  a  thirst  for  it  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Such 
is  our  nature.  Wherever  we  see  a  man,  we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  capacities. 
Did  God  make  such  a  being  to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute?  How  plainly  was  he 
made  to  exercise,  unfold,  improve  his  highest  powers,  made  for  a  moral,  spiritual  good ! 
and  how  is  he  wronged,  and  his  Creator  opposed,  when  he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a 
tool  to  another's  physical  enjoyment! 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an  End  in  Himself.  He  is  a  Person,  not  a 
Thing.  He  is  an  End,  not  a  mere  Instrument  or  Means.  He  was  made  for  his  own 
virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end  reconcileable  with  his  being  held  and  used  as  a 
chattel?  The  sacrifice  of  such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  another's  present,  outward, 
ill-comprehended  good,  is  the  greatest  violence  which  can  be  offered  to  any  creature  of 
God.  It  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the  universe,  to  make  him  a  means, 
not  an  end,  to  cast  him  out  from  God's  spiritual  family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  to  obey  a  Law  within  Himself.  This  is  the  essence 
of  a  moral  being.  He  possesses,  as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  essential  part,  a 
sense  of  Duty,  which  he  is  to  reverence  and  follow,  in  opposition  to  all  pleasure  or 
pain,  to  all  interfering  human  wills.  The  great  purpose  of  all  good  education  and 
discipline  is,  to  make  a  man  Master  of  Himself,  to  excite  him  to  act  from  a  principle  in 
his  own  mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own  perfection  as  his  supreme  law  and  end. 
And  is  this  highest  purpose  of  man's  nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  subjection  to 
a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward,  overwhelming  force,  which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
complete  submission? 

The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have  described,  is,  manifestly,  Improvement.  Now 
it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  that  all  our  powers  are  to  improve  by  free 
exertion.  Action  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  progress  to  the  intellect,  conscience. 
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and  heart.  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human  being  cannot,  without  wrong,  be  owned 
by  another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor,  the  right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves,  to 
withhold  from  them  the  means  of  development,  to  keep  them  within  the  limits  which 
are  necessary  to  contentment  in  chains,  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light,  and  every 
generous  sentiment  which  may  interfere  with  entire  subjection  to  his  will? 

No  man,  who  seriously  considers  what  human  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for, 
can  think  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  a  fellow-creature.  What!  own  a  spiritual  being,  a 
being  made  to  know  and  adore  God,  and  who  is  to  outlive  the  sun  and  stars !  What ! 
chain  to  our  lowest  uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and  virtue !  convert  into  a  brute  in- 
strument that  intelligent  nature,  on  which  the  idea  of  Duty  has  dawned,  and  which  is 
a  nobler  type  of  God  than  all  outward  creation !  Should  we  not  deem  it  a  wrong 
which  no  punishment  could  expiate,  were  one  of  our  children  seized  as  property,  and 
driven  by  the  whip  to  toil?  And  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to  him  than  an  only  son  to 
a  human  parent  be  thus  degraded  ?  Everything  else  may  be  owned  in  the  universe ; 
but  a  moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  property.  Suns  and  stars  may  be  owned,  but 
not  not  the  lowest  spirit.  Touch  anything  but  this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on  God's 
rational  offspring.  The  whole  spiritual  world  cries  out,  Forbear !  The  highest  intel- 
ligences recognise  their  own  nature,  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest  human  being. 
By  that  priceless,  immortal  spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  by  that  likeness  of  God  which 
he  wears,  tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  confound  him  not  with  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  being  cannot  rightfully  be  held  and  used  as  pro- 
perty. No  legislation,  not  that  of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make  him  so.  Let 
this  be  laid  down,  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth.  Let  us  hold  it  fast,  as  a  most  sacred, 
precious  truth.  Let  us  hold  it  fast  against  all  customs,  all  laws,  all  rank,  wealth, 
and  power.  Let  it  be  armed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  civilised  and  Christian 
world. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  reader  would  be  so  wanting  in  moral  discrimi- 
nation and  moral  feeling,  as  to  urge  that  men  may  rightfully  be  seized  and  held  as 
property,  because  various  governments  have  so  ordained.  What !  is  human  legislation 
the  measure  of  right?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed  by  man's?  Can  government 
do  no  wrong  ?  To  what  a  mournful  extent  is  the  history  of  human  governments  a 
record  of  wrongs !  How  much  does  the  progress  of  civilization  consist  in  the  substi- 
tution of  just  and  humane,  for  barbarous  and  oppressive  laws !  The  individual,  indeed, 
is  never  authorised  to  oppose  physical  force  to  unrighteous  ordinances  of  government 
as  long  as  the  community  choose  to  sustain  them.  •  But  criminal  legislation  ought  to 
be  freely  and  earnestly  exposed.  Injustice  is  never  so  terrible,  and  never  so  corrupt- 
ing, as  when  armed  with  the  sanctions  of  law.  The  authority  of  government,  instead 
of  being  a  reason  for  silence  under  wrongs,  is  a  reason  for  protesting  against  wrong 
with  the  undivided  energy  of  argument,  entreaty,  and  solemn  admonition. 


CHAPTER   II. 


RIGHTS. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject.  I  am  to  show  that  man  has 
sacred  Rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which  are  violated 
by  slavery.  Some  important  principles,  which  belong  to  this  head,  were  necessarily 
anticipated  under  the  preceding ;  but  they  need  a  fuller  exposition.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  Rights  needs  to  be  reconsidered.  Speculations  and  reasonings  about  it  have 
lately  been  given  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but  dangerous  to  freedom,  and  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  injurious  views.  Rights  are  made  to  depend  on  circumstances, 
so  that  pretences  may  easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating  them  successively,  till 
none  shall  remain.  Human  rights  have  been  represented  as  so  modified  and  circum- 
scribed by  men's  entrance  into  the  social  state,  that  only  the  shadows  of  them  arc  left. 
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They  have  been  spoken  of  as  absorbed  in  the  public  good ;  so  that  a  man  may  be 
innocently  enslaved,  if  the  public  good  shall  so  require.  To  meet  fully  all  these  errors, 
for  such  I  hold  them,  a  larger  work  than  the  present  is  required.  The  nature  of  man, 
his  relations  to  the  state,  the  limits  of  civil  government,  the  elements  of  the  public 
good,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  must  be  surrendered  to  this  good,  these 
are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject  involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  particularly, 
but  shall  lay  down  what  seem  to  me  the  great  and  true  principles  in  regard  to  them. 
I  shall  show  that  man  has  rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  the  gifts  of  society,  but  of 
God;  that  they  are  not  surrendered  on  entering  the  social  state;  that  they  must  not 
be  taken  away  under  the  plea  of  public  good;  that  the  Individual  is  never  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Community;  that  the  idea  of  Rights  is  to  prevail  above  all  the  interests  of 
the  state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  disposition  of  some  to  deride  abstract  rights,  as  if 
all  rights  were  uncertain,  mutable,  and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  Whoever  understands  this  must  see  in  it  an  immovable 
foundation  of  rights.  These  are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound  up  indissolubly  with  our 
moral  constitution.  In  the  order  of  things,  they  precede  society,  lie  at  its  foundation, 
constitute  man's  capacity  for  it,  and  are  the  great  objects  of  social  institutions.  The 
consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  human  art,  a  conventional  sentiment,  but 
essential  to  and  inseparable  from  the  human  soul. 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  Moral  Being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral  dis- 
tinctions, as  a  subject  of  moral  obligation.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  conscious  of  Duty, 
a  kindred  consciousness  springs  up  that  he  has  a  Right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty 
enjoins,  and  that  no  foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his  moral  action  without  crime. 
He  feels  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  given  to  him  as  a  Law,  that  it  makes  him  respon- 
sible for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and  obey  it  is  the  end  of  his  being,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  obey  it  without  hindrance  or  opposition.  A  conscious- 
ness of  dignity,  however  obscure,  belongs  also  to  this  divine  principle ;  and  though  he 
may  want  words  to  do  justice  to  his  thoughts,  he  feels  that  he  has  that  within  him 
which  makes  him  essentially  equal  to  all  around  him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the  same  inward 
principle,  which  teaches  the  former,  bears  witness  to  the  latter.  Duties  and  Rights 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too  common  to  oppose  them  to  one  another ; 
but  they  are  indissolubly  joined  together.  That  same  inward  principle,  which  teaches 
a  man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others,  teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what 
others  are  bound  to  do  to  Mm.  That  same  voice,  which  forbids  him  to  injure  a  single 
fellow- creature,  forbids  every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  harm.  His  conscience,  in 
revealing  the  moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for  himself  only,  but  speaks  as  a  Uni- 
versal Legislator.  He  has  an  intuitive  conviction,  that  the  obligations  of  this  divine 
code  press  on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That  principle,  which  teaches  him  that 
he  sustains  the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  all  human  beings,  teaches  him  that  this  rela- 
tion is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  indestructible  claims  as  well  as  imposes  solemn  duties, 
and  that  what  he  owes  to  the  members  of  this  vast  family,  they  owe  to  him  in  return. 
Thus  the  moral  nature  involves  rights.  These  enter  into  its  very  essence.  They  are 
taught  by  the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty.  Accordingly  there  is  no  deeper  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness  of  rights.  So  profound,  so  ineradicable 
is  this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of  ages  have  nowhere  wholly  stifled  it. 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  human  nature,  it  may  be  asked 
what  they  are.  Perhaps  they  do  not  admit  very  accurate  definition  any  more  than 
human  duties;  for  the  Spiritual  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured  like  the  Material. 
Perhaps  a  minute  criticism  may  find  fault  with  the  most  guarded  exposition  of  them ; 
but  they  may  easily  be  stated  in  language  which  the  unsophisticated  mind  will  recognise 
as  the  truth.  Volumes  could  not  do  justice  to  them;  and  yet,  perhaps  they  may  be 
comprehended  in  one  sentence.  They  may  all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which 
belongs  to  every  rational  being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  promotion  of  his  own 
find  others'  Happiness  and  Virtue.  These  are  the  great  purposes  of  his  existence. 
For  these  his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he  is  bound  to  devote  them.  He  is 
bound  to  make  himself  and  others  better  and  happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His 
ability  for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God,  the  greatest  of  all  trusts.  He  must 
answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse  of  it.  He  consequently  suffers  an  unspeakable  wrong, 
when  stripped  of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
given ;  when  the  powers,  which  God  has  given  for  such  generous  uses,  are  impaired 
or  destroyed  by  others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  and  growth  are  forcibly  withheld. 
As  every  human  being  is  bound  to  employ  his  faculties  for  his  own  and  others'  good, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to  leave  all  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end; 
and  whoever  respects  this  obligation,  whoever  uses  his  own,  without  invading  others' 
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powers,  or  obstructing  others'  duties,  has  a  sacred,  indefeasible  right  to  be  unassailed, 
unobstructed,  unharmed  by  all  with  whom  he  may  be  connected.  Here  is  the  grand, 
all-comprehending  right  of  human  nature.  Every  man  should  revere  it,  should  assert 
it  for  himself  and  for  all,  and  should  bear  solemn  testimony  against  every  infraction 
of  it,  by  whomsoever  made  or  endured. 

Having  considered  the  great  fundamental  right  of  human  nature,  particular  rights 
may  easily  be  deduced.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  invigorate  his  intellect 
or  the  power  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the  essential  condition  of  successful 
effort  for  every  good ;  and  whoever  obstructs  or  quenches  the  intellectual  life  in 
another,  inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  inquire 
into  his  duty,  and  to  conform  himself  to  what  he  learns  of  it.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  use  the  means,  given  by  God  and  sanctioned  by  virtue,  for  bettering  his  condition. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  respected  according  to  his  moral  worth;  a  right  to  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  be  protected  by  impartial 
laws;  and  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  coercion,  stripes,  and  punishment,  as  long  as 
he  respects  the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a  right  to  an  equivalent  for  his  labour.  He 
has  a  right  to  sustain  domestic  relations,  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  which  flows  from  fidelity  in  these  and  other  domestic  relations.  Such  are 
a  few  of  human  rights;  and  if  so,  what  a  grievous  wrong  is  slavery  ! 

Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  impair  the  sense  of  the  reality  and  sacredness  of 
human  rights,  arid  to  sanction  oppression,  than  loose  ideas  as  to  the  change  made  in 
man's  natural  rights  by  his  entrance  into  civil  society.  It  is  commonly  said  that  men 
part  with  a  portion  of  these  by  becoming  a  community,  a  body  politic ;  that  govern- 
ment consists  of  powers  surrendered  by  the  individual;  and  it  is  said,  "If  certain 
rights  and  powers  may  be  surrendered,  why  not  others  ?  why  not  all?  what  limit  is  to 
be  set  ?  The  good  of  the  community,  to  which  a  part  is  given  up,  may  demand  the 
whole;  and  in  this  good,  all  private  rights  are  merged."  This  is  the  logic  of  despotism. 
We  are  grieved  that  it  finds  its  way  into  republics,  and  that  it  sets  down  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions  and  metaphysical  theories,  good  enough  for  the 
cloister,  but  too  refined  for  practical  and  real  life. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be  so  reasoned  away.  They  belong,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  nothing  can  divest  him  of  them  but  the  destruction 
of  his  nature.  They  are  not  to  be  given  up  to  society  as  a  prey.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  them.  The  great  end  of  government  is  to  repress 
all  wrong.  Its  highest  function  is  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  so  that 
the  obscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  his  rights  in  peace.  Strange  that  an  institution, 
built  on  the  idea  of  Rights,  should  be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  confuse  our  moral 
perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs  as  means  of  general  good! 

It  is  said,  that,  in  forming  civil  society,  the  individual  surrenders  a  part  of  his  rights. 
It  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  securing  them.  He 
consents,  for  example,  to  desist  from  self-defence,  that  he  and  all  may  be  more  effec- 
tually defended  by  the  public  force.  He  consents  to  submit  his  cause  to  an  umpire 
or  tribunal,  that  justice  may  be  more  impartially  awarded,  and  that  he  and  all  may 
more  certainly  receive  their  due.  He  consents  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  property 
in  taxation,  that  his  own  and  others'  property  may  be  the  more  secure.  He  submits 
to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and  others  may  enjoy  more  enduring  freedom.  He  expects 
an  equivalent  for  what  he  relinquishes,  and  insists  on  it  as  his  right.  He  is  wronged 
by  partial  laws,  which  compel  him  to  contribute  to  the  state  beyond  his  proportion, 
his  ability,  and  the  measure  of  benefits  which  he  receives.  How  absurd  is  it  to  sup- 
pose, that,  by  consenting  to  be  protected  by  the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the  means, 
he  surrenders  the  very  rights  which  were  the  objects  of  his  accession  to  the  social 
compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose  laws  on  its  members  I  cheerfully  allow;  but 
this  has  limits,  which  are  found  to  be  more  and  more  narrow  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  moral  science.  The  state  is  equally  restrained  with  individuals  by  the 
Moral  Law.  For  example,  it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account,  put  an  innocent 
man  to  death,  or  require  of  him  a  dishonourable  or  criminal  service.  It  may  demand 
allegiance,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  it  affords.  It  may  levy  taxes,  but 
only  because  it  takes  all  property  and  all  interests  under  its  shield.  It  may  pass  laws, 
but  only  impartial  ones,  framed  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few.  It  must  not  seize, 
by  a  special  act,  the  property  of  the  humblest  individual,  without  making  him  an 
equivalent.  It  must  regard  every  man,  over  whom  it  extends  its  authority,  as  a  vital 
part  of  itself;  as  entitled  to  its  care  and  to  its  provisions  for  liberty  and  happiness.  If, 
in  an  emergency,  its  safety,  which  is  the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand  the 
imposition  of  peculiar  restraints  on  one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these  restrictions 
to  the  precise  point  which  its  safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  necessity  of  them  as  far 
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and  as  fast  as  possible,  to  compensate  by  peculiar  protection  such  as  it  deprives  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  protecting  themselves,  and,  in  general,  to  respect  and  provide  for 
liberty  in  the  very  acts  which  for  a  time  restrain  it.  The  idea  of  Rights  should  be 
fundamental  and  supreme  in  civil  institutions.  Government  becomes  a  nuisance  and 
a  scourge,  in  proportion  as  it  sacrifices  these  to  the  many  or  the  few.  Government.  I 
repeat  it,  is  equally  bound  with  the  individual  by  the  Moral  Law.  The  ideas  of  Jus- 
tice and  Rectitude,  of  what  is  due  to  man  from  his  fellow-creatures,  of  the  claims  of 
every  moral  being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primitive  than  Civil  Polity.  Government, 
far  from  originating  them,  owes  to  them  its  strength.  Right  is  older  than  human  law. 
Law  ought  to  be  its  voice.  It  should  be  built  on  and  should  correspond  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  in  the  human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than 
to  its  clashing  with  our  indestructible  moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect,  in  which  Policy  is  most  entirely  subjected  to  Jus- 
tice, or  in  which  the  supreme  and  constant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  free  government,  and  no  government  is  free  but 
in  proportion  as  it  realises  this.  Liberty  must  not  be  confounded  with  popular  insti- 
tutions. A  representative  government  may  be  as  despotic  as  an  absolute  monarchy. 
In  as  far  as  it  tramples  on  the  rights  whether  of  many  or  one,  it  is  a  despotism.  The 
sovereign  power,  whether  wielded  by  a  single  hand  or  several  hands,  by  a  king  or  a 
Congress,  which  spoils  one  human  being  of  the  immunities  and  privileges  bestowed  on 
him  by  God,  is  so  far  a  tyranny.  The  great  argument  in  favour  of  representative 
institutions  is,  that  a  people's  rights  are  safest  in  their  own  hands,  and  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  an  irresponsible  power.  Rights,  Rights,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a 
popular  government ;  and  when  this  betrays  them,  the  wrong  is  more  aggravated  than 
when  they  are  crushed  by  despotism. 

Still  the  question  will  be  asked,  "  Is  not  the  General  Good  the  supreme  law  of  the 
state?  Are  not  all  restraints  on  the  individual  just,  which  this  demands?  When  the 
rights  of  the  individual  clash  with  this,  must  they  not  yield  ?  Do  they  not,  indeed, 
cease  to  be  rights  ?  Must  not  everything  give  place  to  the  General  Good  ?"  I  have 
started  this  question  in  various  forms,  because  I  deem  it  worthy  of  particular  exami- 
nation. Public  and  private  morality,  the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  national  institu- 
tions, are  greatly  concerned  in  settling  the  claims  of  the  "General  Good."  In 
monarchies,  the  Divine  Right  of  kings  swallowed  up  all  others.  In  republics,  the 
General  Good  threatens  the  same  evil.  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and  usurpations 
of  government,  for  the  profligacies  of  statesmen,  for  the  vices  of  parties,  for  the  wrongs 
of  slavery.  In  considering  this  subject,  I  take  the  hazard  of  repeating  principles 
already  laid  down;  but  this  will  be  justified  by  the  importance  of  reaching  and 
determining  the  truth.  Is  the  General  Good,  then,  the  supreme  law  to  which  every- 
thing must  bow? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by  proposing  another.  Suppose  the  public 
good  to  require  that  a  number  of  the  members  of  a  state,  no  matter  how  few,  should 
perjure  themselves,  or  should  disclaim  their  faith  in  God  and  virtue.  Would  their 
right  to  follow  conscience  and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would  they  be  bound  to  sin  ?  Sup- 
pose a  conqueror  to  menace  a  state  with  ruin,  unless  its  members  should  insult  their 
parents,  and  stain  themselves  with  crimes  at  which  nature  revolts.  Must  the  public 
good  prevail  over  purity  and  our  holiest  affections?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  there  are 
higher  goods  than  even  the  safety  of  the  state  ?  that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  that  of 
mightiest  empires?  that  the  idea  of  Rectitude  is  deeper  in  human  nature  than  that  of 
private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  this  is  to  bear  sway  over  all  private  and  public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  not  its  safety,  its  power,  its  prosperity,  its  affluence, 
the  nourishing  state  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  These  objects,  constitut- 
ing what  is  commonly  called  the  Public  Good,  are  indeed  proposed,  and  ought  to  be 
proposed,  in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  states.  But  there  is  a  higher  law, 
even  Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Conscience,  the  Will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater 
good  than  property,  not  greater  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Universal  benevolence  is 
infinitely  superior  to  prosperity.  Religion,  the  love  of  God,  is  worth  incomparably 
more  than  all  his  outward  gifts.  A  community,  to  secure  or  aggrandise  itself,  must 
never  forsake  the  Right,  the  Holy,  the  Just. 

Moral  Good,  Rectitude  in  all  its  branches,  is  the  Supreme  Good;  by  which  I  do  not 
intend  that  it  is  the  surest  means  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Such, 
indeed,  it  is,  but  this  is  too  low  a  view.  It  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an 
Instrument.  It  is  the  Supreme  End,  and  states  are  bound  to  subject  to  it  all  their 
legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  prosperity  ever  so  great.  National  wealth  is  not 
the  End.  It  derives  all  its  worth  from  national  virtue.  If  accumulated  by  rapacity, 
conquest,  or  any  degrading  means,  or  if  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  whom  it 
strengthens  to  crush  the  many,  it  is  a  curse.  National  wealth  is  a  blessing,  only  when 
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it  springs  from  and  represents  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  community,  when  it 
is  a  fruit  and  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  of  impartial 
and  beneficent  legislation,  when  it  gives  impulse  to  the  higher  faculties,  and  occasion 
and  incitement  to  justice  and  beneficence.  No  greater  calamity  can  befall  a  people 
than  to  prosper  by  crime.  No  success  can  be  a  compensation  for  the  wound  inflicted 
on  a  nation's  mind  by  renouncing  Right  as  its  Supreme  Law. 

Let  a  people  exalt  Prosperity  above  Rectitude,  and  a  more  dangerous  end  cannot  be 
proposed.  Public  Prosperity,  General  Good,  regarded  by  itself,  or  apart  from  the 
moral  law,  is  something  vague,  unsettled,  and  uncertain,  and  will  infallibly  be  so  con- 
strued by  the  selfish  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their  own  aggrandisement.  It  may  be 
made  to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  according  to  men's  interests  and  passions.  This  is 
illustrated  by  every  day's  history.  Not  a  party  springs  up,  which  does  not  sanctify  all 
its  projects  for  monopolising  power  by  the  plea  of  General  Good.  Not  a  measure, 
however  ruinous,  can  be  proposed,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  favour  one  or  another 
national  interest.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  an  uncer- 
tainty growing  out  of  the  infinite  and  very  subtile  causes  which  are  acting  on  commu- 
nities, the  consequences  of  no  measure  can  be  foretold  with  certainty.  The  best 
concerted  schemes  of  policy  often  fail;  whilst  a  rash  and  profligate  administration 
may,  by  unexpected  concurrences  of  events,  seem  to  advance  a  nation's  glory.  In 
regard  to  the  means  of  national  prosperity  the  wisest  are  weak  judges.  For  example, 
the  present  rapid  growth  of  this  country,  carrying,  as  it  does,  vast  rmiltitudes  beyond 
the  institutions  of  religion  and  education,  may  be  working  ruin,  whilst  the  people 
exult  in  it  as  a  pledge  of  greatness.  We  are  too  short-sighted  to  find  our  law  in 
outward  interests.  To  states,  as  to  individuals,  Rectitude  is  the  Supreme  Law.  It 
was  never  designed  that  the  public  good,  as  disjoined  from  this,  as  distinct  from  justice 
and  reverence  for  all  rights,  should  be  comprehended  and  made  our  end.  Statesmen 
work  in  the  dark,  until  the  idea  of  Right  towers  above  expediency  or  wealth.  Woe 
to  that  people  which  would  found  its  prosperity  in  wrong!  It  is  time  that  the  low 
maxims  of  policy,  which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  fall.  It  is  time  that  public 
interest  should  no  longer  hallow  injustice,  and  fortify  government  in  making  the  weak 
their  prey. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  used  the  phrase,  Public  or  General  Good,  in  its  common 
acceptation,  as  signifying  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Why  can  it  not  be 
used  in  a  larger  sense?  Why  can  it  not  be  made  to  comprehend  inward  and  moral, 
as  well  as  outward  good  ?  And  why  cannot  the  former  be  understood  to  be  incom- 
parably the  most  important  element  of  the  public  weal?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  General  Good  is  the  Supreme  Law.  So  construed,  it  would 
support  the  great  truths  which  I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn  the  infliction 
of  wrong  on  the  humblest  individual,  as  a  national  calamity.  It  would  plead  with  us 
to  extend  to  every  individual  the  means  of  improving  his  character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  the  good  of  the  Individual 
is  more  important  than  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  former  is  not  vague 
and  unsettled,  like  the  latter,  and  it  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  interests.  It  consists 
in  the  free  exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individual's  powers,  especially  of  his  higher 
faculties;  in  the  energy  of  his  intellect,  conscience,  and  good  affections;  in  sound 
judgment;  in  the  acquisition  of  truth;  in  labouring  honestly  for  himself  and  his  family; 
in  loving  his  Creator,  and  subjecting  his  own  will  to  the  Divine ;  in  loving  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  making  cheerful  sacrifices  to  their  happiness;  in  friendship;  in  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles;  in  moral 
courage ;  in  self-respect ;  in  understanding  and  asserting  his  rights ;  and  in  the 
Christian  hope  of  immortality.  Such  is  the  good  of  the  Individual;  a  more  sacred, 
exalted,  enduring  interest,  than  any  accessions  of  wealth  or  power  to  the  State.  Let 
it  not  be  sacrificed  to  these.  He  should  find,  in  his  connection  with  the  community, 
aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  of  his  being,  and  not  be  chained  and 
subdued  by  it  to  the  inferior  interests  of  any  fellow-creature. 

In  all  ages  the  Individual  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  been  trodden  in  the  dust.  In 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  he  has  been  sacrificed  to  One  or  to  the  Few;  who, 
regarding  government  as  an  heirloom  in  their  families,  and  thinking  of  the  people  as 
made  only  to  live  and  die  for  their  glory,  have  not  dreamed  that  the  sovereign  power 
was  designed  to  shield  every  man,  without  exception,  from  wrong.  In  the  ancient 
Republics,  the  Glory  of  the  State,  especially  Conquest,  was  the  end  to  which  the 
individual  was  expected  to  offer  himself  a  victim,  and  in  promoting  which  no  cruelty 
was  to  be  declined,  no  human  right  revered.  He  was  merged  in  a  great  whole,  called 
the  Commonwealth,  to  which  his  whole  nature  was  to  be  immolated.  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  American  people,  that,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  took  the 
ground  of  the  indestructible  rights  of  every  human  being.  They  declared  all  men  to 
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be  essentially  equal,  and  each  born  to  be  free.  They  did  not,  like  the  Greek  or  Roman, 
assert  for  themselves  a  liberty,  -which  they  burned  to  wrest  from  other  states.  They 
spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as  the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  feeblest,  as 
well  as  mightiest  of  their  race.  They  published  universal,  everlasting  principles,  which 
are  to  work  out  the  deliverance  of  every  human  being.  Such  was  their  glory.  Let 
not  the  idea  of  Rights  be  erased  from  their  children's  minds  by  false  ideas  of  public 
good.  Let  not  the  sacredness  of  Individual  Man  be  forgotten  in  the  feverish  pursuit 
of  property.  It  is  more  important  that  the  Individual  should  respect  himself,  and  be 
respected  by  others,  than  that  the  wealth  of  both  worlds  should  be  accumulated  on 
our  shores.  National  wealth  is  not  the  end  of  society.  It  may  exist  where  large 
classes  are  depressed  and  wronged.  It  may  undermine  a  nation's  spirit,  institutions, 
and  independence.  It  can  have  no  value  and  no  sure  foundation,  until  the  supremacy 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Individual  is  the  first  article  of  a  nation's  faith,  and  until  reverence 
for  them  becomes  the  spirit  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  all  which  has  now  been  said,  that  there  is  an  argument 
from  experience,  which  invalidates  the  doctrines  of  this  section.  It  may  be  said,  that 
human  rights,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  their  sacredness,  do  and  must 
yield  to  the  exigencies  of  real  life ;  that  there  is  often  a  stern  necessity  in  human 
affairs  to  which  they  bow.  I  may  be  asked,  whether,  in  the  history  of  nations, 
circumstances  do  not  occur,  in  which  the  rigour  of  the  principles  now  laid  down  must 
be  relaxed ;  whether,  in  seasons  of  imminent  peril  to  the  state,  private  rights  must 
not  give  way.  I  may  be  asked,  whether  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  a  dictator 
has  not  sometimes  been  justified  and  demanded  by  public  danger;  and  whether,  of 
course,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  are  not  held  at  the  discretion  of  the 
state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme  cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  exercise  of  rights 
and  freedom  maybe  suspended;  but  suspended  only  for  their  ultimate  and  permanent 
security.  At  such  times,  when  the  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  or  the  usurpations  of  the 
few,  interrupt  the  administration  of  law,  and  menace  property  and  life,  society,  threat- 
ened with  ruin,  puts  forth  instinctively  spasmodic  efforts  for  its  own  preservation.  It 
flies  to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  protection.  But  in  these  cases,  the  great  idea 
of  Rights  predominates  amidst  their  apparent  subversion.  A  power  above  all  laws  is 
conferred,  only  that  the  empire  of  law  may  be  restored.  Despotic  restraints  are 
imposed,  only  that  liberty  may  be  rescued  from  ruin.  All  rights  are  involved  in  the 
safety  of  the  state ;  and  hence,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  safety  of  the  state  becomes 
the  supreme  law.  The  individual  is  bound  for  a  time  to  forego  his  freedom,  for  the 
salvation  of  institutions,  without  which  liberty  is  but  a  name.  To  argue  from  such 
sacrifices,  that  he  may  be  permanently  made  a  slave,  is  as  great  an  insult  to  reason 
as  to  humanity.  It  may  be  added,  that  sacrifices,  which  may  be  demanded  for  the 
safety,  are  not  due  from  the  individual  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  great  end 
of  civil  society  is  to  secure  rights,  not  accumulate  wealth;  and  to  merge  the  former  in 
the  latter  is  to  turn  political  union  into  degradation  and  a  scourge.  The  community 
is  bound  to  take  the  rights  of  each  and  all  under  its  guardianship.  It  must  substantiate 
its  claim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeeming  its  pledge  of  universal  protection.  It 
must  immolate  no  man  to  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should  be  made  for  all, 
its  tribunals  opened  to  all.  It  cannot  without  guilt  abandon  any  of  its  members  to 
private  oppression,  to  irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality  and  sacredness  of  human  rights;  and  that 
slavery  is  an  infraction  of  these  is  too  plain  to  need  any  laboured  proof.  Slavery 
violates,  not  one,  but  all;  and  violates  them,  not  incidentally,  but  necessarily,  syste- 
matically, from  its  very  nature.  In  starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  slave  is 
property,  it  sweeps  away  every  defence  of  human  rights  and  lays  them  in  the  dust. 
Were  it  necessary,  I  might  enumerate  them,  and  show  how  all  fall  before  this  terrible 
usurpation;  but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental  right  to  inquire  into,  consult,  and  seek  his 
own  happiness.  His  powers  belong  to  another,  and  for  another  they  must  be  used. 
He  must  form  no  plans,  engage  in  no  enterprises,  for  bettering  his  condition.  What- 
ever be  his  capacities,  however  equal  to  great  improvements  of  his  lot,  he  is  chained 
for  life  by  another's  will  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.  He  is  forbidden  to  do,  for  himself 
or  others,  the  work  for  which  God  stamped  him  with  his  own  image,  and  endowed 
him  with  his  own  best  gifts. — Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire  pro- 
perty. Being  himself  owned,  his  earnings  belong  to  another.  He  can  possess  nothing 
but  by  favour.  That  right,  on  which  the  development  of  men's  powers  so  much 
depends,  the  right  to  make  accumulations,  to  gain  exclusive  possessions  by  honest 
industry,  is  withheld.  "The  slave  can  acquire  nothing,"  says  one  of  the  slave  codes, 
"but what  must  belong  to  his  master;"  and  however  this  definition,  which  moves  the 
indignation  of  the  free,  may  be  mitigated  by  favour,  the  spirit  of  it  enters  into  the  very 
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essence  of  slavery. — Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his  wife  and  children. 
They  belong  to  another,  and  may  be  torn  from  him.  one  and  all,  at  any  moment,  at 
his  master's  pleasure. — Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his 
rational  powers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived  by  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed 
within  his  reach  by  the  improvements  of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  age.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his  children  may  enjoy  a  better  education  than  himself. 
The  most  sacred  right  of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  his  best  faculties,  is  denied. 
Even  should  it  be  granted,  it  would  be  conceded  as  a  favour,  and  might  at  any  moment 
be  withheld  by  the  capricious  will  of  another. — Again,  the  slave  is  deprived  of  the 
right  of  self-defence.  No  injury  from  a  white  man  is  he  suffered  to  repel,  nor  can  he 
seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  accumulated  insult  and  wrong  provoke 
him  to  the  slightest  retaliation,  this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed  and  commended 
to  others,  is  a  crime,  for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty. — Again,  the  slave  is 
stripped  of  the  right  to  be  exempted  from  all  harm  except  for  wrong-doing.  He  is 
subjected  to  the  lash,  by  those  whom  he  has  never  consented  to  serve,  and  whose 
claim  to  him  as  property  we  have  seen  to  be  a  usurpation ;  and  this  power  of  punish- 
ment, which,  if  justly  claimed,  should  be  exercised  with  a  fearful  care,  is  often  dele- 
gated to  men  in  whose  hands  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of  the  violation  of  human  rights  by  slavery.  The 
slave  virtually  suffers  the  wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter  unconsciousness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  inflict  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  thought,  that,  as  he  is 
suffered  to  own  nothing,  he  cannot  fall,  at  least,  under  this  kind  of  violence.  But  it 
is  not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.  Whatever  he  may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds  from 
nature  the  most  valuable  property,  and  that  from  which  all  other  is  derived,  I  mean 
his  strength.  His  labour  is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  that  God  who  nerved  his  arm,  and 
gave  him  intelligence  and  conscience  to  direct  the  use  of  it  to  his  own  and  others' 
happiness.  No  possession  is  so  precious  as  a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.  The 
exertion  of  this  in  labour  is  the  great  foundation  and  source  of  property  in  outward 
things.  The  worth  of  articles  of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  labour  expended  in  their 
production.  To  the  great  mass  of  men,  in  all  countries,  their  strength  or  labour  is 
their  whole  fortune.  To  seize  on  this  would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  all.  In  truth,  no 
robbery  is  so  great  as  that  to  which  the  slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take  by  force 
a  man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil,  would  by  universal  consent  be  denounced 
as  a  great  wrong;  but  what  is  this,  compared  with  seizing  the  man  himself,  and  appro- 
priating to  our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength,  and  labour,  by  which  all  property  is 
won  and  held  fast  ?  The  right  of  property  in  outward  things  is  as  nothing,  compared 
with  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were  the  slave-holder  stripped  of  his  fortune,  he  would 
count  the  violence  slight,  compared  with  what  he  would  suffer,  were  his  person  seized 
and  devoted  as  a  chattel  to  another's  use.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  receives 
an  equivalent,  that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not,  therefore,  robbed.  Suppose 
another  to  wrest  from  us  a  valued  possession,  and  to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should 
we  not  think  ourselves  robbed?  Would  not  the  laws  pronounce  the  invader  a  robber? 
Is  it  consistent  with  the  right  of  property,  that  a  man  should  determine  the  equivalent 
for  what  he  takes  from  his  neighbour?  Especially,  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the  equiva- 
lent due  to  the  labourer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed,  when  he  himself  is  held  as 
property,  and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be  his  master's?  So  great  an  infraction 
of  human  right  is  slavery! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  slavery 
differ ;  that  the  rights  of  the  slave  are  net  as  wantonly  sported  with  as  the  claims  of 
the  master  might  lead  us  to  infer ;  that  some  of  his  possessions  are  sacred ;  that  not  a 
few  slave-holders  refuse  to  divorce  husband  and  wife,  to  sever  parent  and  child;  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  punishment  is  used  so  reluctantly,  as  to  encourage 
insolence  and  insubordination.  All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight  the  rights  of  a 
fellow-creature.  Degrade  him  as  we  may,  we  cannot  altogether  forget  his  claims. 
In  every  slave-country,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  masters  who  desire  and  purpose  to 
respect  these,  to  the  full  extent  which  the  nature  of  the  relation  will  allow.  Still, 
human  rights  are  denied.  They  lie  wholly  at  another's  mercy;  and  we  must  have 
studied  history  in  vain,  if  we  need  be  told  that  they  will  be  continually  the  prey  of 
this  absolute  power. — The  evils,  involved  in  and  flowing  from  the  denial  and  infraction 
of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  preceding  sections  that  slavery  is  a  violation  of 
sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of  a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  question  arises.  It  may 
be  asked,  whether,  by  this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten  on  the  slave-holder  the  charge 
of  peculiar  guilt.  On  this  point  great  explicitness  is  a  duty.  Sympathy  with  the 
slave  has  often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards  the  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be 
understood,  that,  in  ranking  slavery  among  the  greatest  wrongs,  I  speak  of  the  injury 
endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of  the  character  of  the  master.  These  are  distinct 
points.  The  former  does  not  determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the  same  to  the 
slave,  from  whatever  motive  or  spirit  it  may  be  inflicted.  But  this  motive  or  spirit 
determines  wholly  the  character  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  Because  a  great  injury  is  done 
to  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  is  a  depraved  man ;  for  he  may  do  it 
unconsciously,  and,  still  more,  may  do  it  in  the  belief  that  he  confers  a  good.  We 
have  learned  little  of  moral  science  and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know  that 
guilt  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by  unfaithfulness  to  conscience ; 
and  that  the  consciences  of  men  are  often  darkened  by  education,  and  other  inauspi- 
cious influences.  All  men  have  partial  consciences,  or  want  comprehension  of  some 
duties.  All  partake,  in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
Some  are  betrayed  into  moral  mistakes  by  the  very  force  with  which  conscience  acts 
in  regard  to  some  particular  duty.  As  the  intellect,  in  grasping  one  truth,  often  loses 
its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  giving  itself  up  to  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggeration ;  so  the 
moral  sense,  in  seizing  on  a  particular  exercise  of  philanthropy,  forgets  other  duties, 
and  will  even  violate  many  important  precepts,  in  its  passionate  eagerness  to  carry 
one  to  perfection.  Innumerable  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  liableness  of  men  to 
moral  error.  The  practice,  which  strikes  one  man  with  horror,  may  seem  to  another, 
who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious. 
We  must  judge  others,  not  by  our  light,  but  by  their  o\vn.  We  must  take  their  place, 
and  consider  what  allowance  we  in  their  position  might  justly  expect.  Our  ances- 
tors at  the  North  were  concerned  in  the  slave-trade.  Some  of  us  can  recollect 
individuals  of  the  coloured  race,  who  were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew  old  under  our 
parental  roofs.  Our  ancestors  committed  a  deed  now  branded  as  piracy.  Were  they, 
therefore,  the  offscouring  of  the  earth  ?  Were  not  some  of  them  among  the  best  of 
their  times?  The  administration  of  religion  in  almost  all  past  ages  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  How  many  sects  have  persecuted  and  shed 
blood !  Were  their  members,  therefore,  monsters  of  depravity  ?  The  history  of  our 
race  is  made  up  of  wrongs,  many  of  which  were  committed  without  a  suspicion  of 
their  true  character,  and  many  from  an  urgent  sense  of  duty.  A  man,  born  among 
slaves,  accustomed  to  this  relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its  necessity  by  venerated 
parents,  associating  it  with  all  whom  he  reveres,  and  too  familiar  with  its  evils  to  see 
and  feel  their  magnitude,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  on  slavery  as  it  appears  to 
more  impartial  and  distant  observers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that,  when  new  light  is 
offered  him,  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting  it.  Are  we  all  willing  to  receive  new  light? 
Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  be  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of 
an  abuse  sanctioned  by  prescription,  and  which  has  so  interwoven  itself  with  all  the 
habits,  employments,  and  economy  of  life,  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  existence 
of  society  without  this  all-pervading  element?  May  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions 
of  duty  in  other  relations,  though  he  grievously  err  in  this?  If,  indeed,  through 
cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  stifle  the  monitions  of  conscience,  warp  his  judgment,  and 
repel  the  light,  he  incurs  great  guilt.  If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on  doing  right, 
though  at  the  loss  of  every  slave,  he  incurs  great  guilt.  But  who  of  us  can  look  into 
his  heart?  To  whoirt  are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed? 
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Still  more.  There  are  masters  who  have  thrown  on'  the  natural  prejudices  of  their 
position,  who  see  slavery  as  it  is,  and  who  hold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
disinterested  considerations ;  and  these  deserve  great  praise.  They  deplore  and  abhor 
the  institution ;  but  believing  that  partial  emancipation,  in  the  present  condition  of  society, 
would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond  and  free,  they  think  themselves  bound  to  continue 
the  relation,  until  it  shall  be  dissolved  by  comprehensive  and  systematic  measures  of 
the  state.  There  are  many  of  them  who  would  shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing  a 
freeman  to  bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what  seem  to  them  the  perils  and  diffi-  • 
culties  of  liberating  multitudes,  born  and  brought  up  to  that  condition.  There  are 
many,  who,  nominally  holding  the  slave  as  property,  still  hold  him  for  his  own  good 
and  for  the  public  order,  and  would  blush  to  retain  him  on  other  grounds.  Are  such 
men  to  be  set  down  among  the  xmprincipled  ?  Am  I  told  that  by  these  remarks  I 
extenuate  slavery  ?  I  reply,  slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips  man  of  his  dearest 
rights,  be  the  master's  character  what  it  may.  Slavery  is  not  less  a  curse,  because 
long  use  may  have  blinded  most,  who  support  it,  to  its  evils.  Its  influence  is  still 
blighting,  though  conscientiously  upheld.  Absolute  monarchy  is  still  a  scourge, 
though  among  despots  there  have  been  good  men.  It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose 
bad  institutions,  and  yet  to  abstain  from  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  those  who 
cling  to  them,  and  even  to  see  in  their  ranks  greater  virtue  than  in  ourselves.  It  is 
true,  and  ought  to  be  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in  the  Slave-holding  States  may 
be  found  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  our  history,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
bright  examples  of  private  virtue  and  Christian  love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in  slave-holding  communities,  a  large  class 
which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  There  are  many,  we  fear,  very  many,  who 
hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  from  selfish,  base  motives.  They  hold  the 
slave  for  gain,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  they  neither  ask  nor  care.  They  cling  to 
him  as  property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  principles  which  will  diminish  a  man's 
wealth.  They  hold  him,  not  for  his  own  good  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  views  with  which  they  hold  a  labouring  horse,  that  is,  for  the  profit 
which  they  can  wring  from  him.  They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his  wrongs;  for, 
wronged  or  not,  they  will  not  let  him  go.  He  is  their  property,  and  they  mean  not  to 
be  poor  for  righteousness'  sake.  Such  a  class  there  undoubtedly  is  among  slave- 
holders; how  large,  their  own  consciences  must  determine.  We  are  sure  of  it;  for 
under  such  circumstances  human  nature  will  and  must  come  to  this  mournful  result. 
Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explanations  we  have  made,  do  in  no  degree  apply. 
Such  men  ought  to  tremble  before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  humanity  and  indignant 
virtue.  Slavery  upheld  for  gain  is  a  great  crime.  He,  who  has  nothing  to  urge 
against  emancipation,  but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer,  is  bound  to  Immediate  Eman- 
cipation. He  has  no  excuse  for  wresting  from  his  brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of 
benefit  to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him  nothing.  He  extorts,  by  the  lash,  that 
labour  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through  a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of  food, 
thus  forced  from  the  injured,  ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His  gold  is  cankered. 
The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints  the  luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Better  were  it  for  the 
selfish  wrong-doer  of  whom  I  speak,  to  live  as  the  slave,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's 
raiment,  to  eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his  fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to 
pamper  himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on  down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wantonly 
injured  fellow-creature.  No  fellow-creature  can  be  so  injured  without  taking  terrible 
vengeance.  He  is  terribly  avenged  even  now.  The  blight  which  falls  on  the  soul  of 
the  wrong-doer,  the  desolation  of  his  moral  nature,  is  a  more  terrible  calamity  than  he 
inflicts.  In  deadening  his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happiness  of  a  man. 
In  hardening  his  heart  against  his  fellow- creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy.  In 
shutting  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  justice,  he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  turns  the  voice  of  God  within  him  into  rebuke.  He  may  prosper,  indeed, 
and  hold  faster  the  slave  by  whom  he  prospers;  but  he  rivets  heavier  and  more  igno- 
minious chains  on  his  own  soul  than  he  lays  on  others.  No  punishment  is  so  terrible 
as  prosperous  guilt.  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all  his  power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful 
as  an  oppressed  fellow-creature.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth,  is 
heard  in  heaven.  God  is  just,  and  if  justice  reign,  then  the  unjust  must  terribly  suffer. 
Then  no  being  can  profit  by  evil-doing.  Then  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
ordinances  against  guilt.  Then  every  enjoyment  gained  by  wrong-doing  will  be  turned 
into  a  curse.  No  laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that  law  which  binds  guilt  and 
misery.  God  is  just.  Then  all  the  defences,  which  the  oppressor  rears  against  the 
consequences  of  wrong-doing,  are  vain,  as  vain  as  would  be  his  strivings  to  arrest  by 
his  single  arm  the  ocean  or  whirlwind.  He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can  he  disarm 
that  slave's  Creator?  He  can  crush  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  a  fellow-being.  Can 
he  crush  the  awful  spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the  Almighty?  He  can  still  the 
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murmur  of  discontent  in  his  victim.  Can  he  silence  that  voice  which  speaks  in 
thunder,  and  is  to  break  the  sleep  of  the  grave?  Can  he  always  still  the  reproving, 
avenging  voice  in  his  own  breast? 

1  know  it  will  be  said,  "  You  would  make  us  poor."     Be  poor,  then,  and  thank  God 

for  your  honest  poverty.     Better  be  poor  than  unjust.     Better  beg  than  steal.     Better 

live  in  an  almshouse,  better  die  than  trample  on  a  fellow-creature  and  reduce  him  to 

a  brute,  for  selfish  gratification.     What!     Have  we  yet  to  learn  that  "it  profits  us 

'nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our  souls?" 

Let  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that  we  of  the  North,  notorious  for  love  of  money, 
and  given  to  selfish  calculation,  are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  resign  their  wealth. 
I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  North;  though  I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  a  com- 
munity, more  generally  controlled  by  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  cannot 
be  found.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a  great  multitude,  who,  were  they  slave-holders, 
would  sooner  die  than  relax  their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  their  property  in  men  to  jus- 
tice and  the  commands  of  God.  We  have  those  who  would  fight  against  abolition,  if 
by  this  measure  the  profit  of  their  intercourse  with  the  South  should  be  materially 
impaired.  The  present  excitement  among  us  is,  in  part,  the  working  of  mercenary 
principles.  But  because  the  North  joins  hands  with  the  South,  shall  iniquity  go  un- 
punished or  unrebuked  ?  Can  the  league  of  the  wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the 
everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth?  Has  God's  throne  fallen  before  Mammon's? 
Must  duty  find  no  voice,  no  organ,  because  corruption  is  universally  diffused?  Is  not 
this  a  fresh  motive  to  solemn  warning,  that,  everywhere,  Northward  and  Southward, 
the  rights  of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  comparison  with  worldly  gain? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EVILS  OF  SLAVERY. 

THE  subject  of  this  section  is  painful  and  repulsive.  We  must  not,  however,  turn 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  human  sufferings  and  guilt.  Evil  is  permitted  by  the 
Creator,  that  we  should  strive  against  it,  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity.  We  must 
never  quail  before  it  because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel  as  if  its  power  were 
greater  than  that  of  goodness.  It  is  meant  to  call  forth  deep  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  and  unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  redemption.  One  great  part  of  the  mis- 
sion of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  contend  with  evil  in  some  of  its  forms;  and  there  are 
some  evils  so  dependent  on  opinion,  that  every  man,  in  judging  and  reproving  them 
faithfully,  does  something  towards  their  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  human  sufferings.  Even  sympathy,  if  we  have  nothing  more  to 
offer,  is  a  tribute  acceptable  to  the  Universal  Father. — On  this  topic  exaggeration 
should  be  conscientiously  shunned;  and,  at  the  same  time,  humanity  requires  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I,  of  course,  speak  of  its  general,  not  universal 
effects,  of  its  natural  tendencies,  not  unfailing  results.  There  are  the  same  natural 
differences  among  the  bond  as  the  free,  and  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed.  The  house-slave,  selected  for  ability  and  faithful- 
ness, placed  amidst  the  habits,  accommodations,  and  improvements  of  civilised  life, 
admitted  to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity,  and  requiting  these  privileges  with 
attachment,  is  almost  necessarily  more  enlightened  and  respectable  than  the  field- 
slave,  who  is  confined  to  monotonous  toils,  and  to  the  society  and  influences  of  beings 
as  degraded  as  himself.  The  mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly  benefited  by  occu- 
pations which  give  a  higher  action  to  the  mind.  Among  the  bond,  as  the  free,  will  be 
found  those  to  whom  nature  seems  partial,  and  who  are  carried  almost  instinctively 
towards  what  is  good.  I  speak  of  the  natural,  general  influences  of  slavery.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  exceptions  which  multiply 
with  the  moral  improvements  of  the  community  in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But  these 
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do  not  determine  the  general  character  of  the  institution.  It  has  general  tendencies 
founded  in  its  very  nature,  and  which  predominate  vastly  wherever  it  exists.  These 
tendencies  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  unfold. 

1.  The  first  rank  among  the  evils  of  slavery  must  be  given  to  its  Moral  influence. 
This  is  throughout  debasing.  Common  language  teaches  this.  We  can  say  nothing 
more  insulting  of  another,  than  that  he  is  Slavish.  To  possess  the  spirit  of  a  slave  is 
to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to  slavery  no  worse  name  than  its 
own.  Men  have  always  shrunk  instinctively  from  this  state,  as  the  most  degraded. 
No  punishment,  save  death,  has  been  more  dreaded,  and  to  avoid  it  death  has  often 
been  endured. 

In  expressing  the  moral  influence  of  slavery  the  first  and  most  obvious  remark  is, 
that  it  destroys  the  proper  consciousness  and  spirit  of  a  Man.  The  slave,  regarded 
and  treated  as  property,  bought  and  sold  like  a  brute,  denied  the  rights  of  humanity, 
unprotected  against  insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically  subdued,  that  he  may  be  a 
manageable,  useful  tool,  how  can  he  help  regarding  himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  ? 
How  must  his  spirit  be  crushed  !  How  can  he  respect  himself?  He  becomes  bowed 
to  Servility.  This  word,  borrowed  from  his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought  by 
slavery  within  him.  The  idea,  that  he  was  made  for  his  own  virtue  and  happiness, 
scarcely  dawns  on  his  mind.  To  be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  material  good  of 
another,  whose  will  is  his  highest  law,  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  the  great  purpose  of 
his  being.  Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  whips,  imprisonments,  and  even  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  from  Africa  to  America,  these  are  not  to  be  named,  in 
comparison  with  this  extinction  of  the  proper  consciousness  of  a  human  being,  with 
the  degradation  of  a  man  into  a  brute. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  slave  is  used  to  his  yoke ;  that  his  sensibilities  are  blunted ; 
that  he  receives,  without  a  pang  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which  would  sting  other 
men  to  madness.  And  to  what  does  this  apology  amount?  It  virtually  declares,  that 
slavery  has  done  its  perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of  humanity,  that  the  Man 
is  dead  within  the  Slave.  Is  slavery,  therefore,  no  wrong?  It  is  not,  however,  true, 
that  this  work  of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually  done  as  to  extinguish  all  feeling. 
Man  is  too  great  a  creature  to  be  wholly  ruined  by  man.  When  he  seems  dead  he 
only  sleeps.  There  are  occasionally  some  sullen  murmurs  in  the  calm  of  slavery, 
showing  that  life  still  beats  in  the  soul,  that  the  idea  of  Rights  cannot  be  wholly  effaced 
from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not  needed,  to  detail  the  processes  by  which  the 
spirit  is  broken  in  slavery.  I  refer  to  one  only,  the  selling  of  slaves.  The  practice  of 
exposing  fellow-creatures  for  sale,  of  having  markets  for  men  as  for  cattle,  of  examining 
the  limbs  and  muscles  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute,  of  putting  human  beings 
under  the  hammer  of  an  auctioneer,  and  delivering  them,  like  any  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  to  the  highest  bidder,  all  this  is  such  an  insult  to  our  common  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the  poor  victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its  exist- 
ence, except  in  a  barbarous  country. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpropitious  to  the  slave  as  a  moral  being  will  be 
farther  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  his  condition  is  throughout  a  Wrong,  and  that 
consequently  it  must  tend  to  unsettle  all  his  notions  of  duty.  The  violation  of  his  own 
rights,  to  which  he  is  inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confusion  over  his  ideas  of  all 
human  rights.  He  cannot  comprehend  them;  or,  if  he  does,  how  can  he  respect 
them,  seeing  them,  as  he  does,  perpetually  trampled  on  in  his  own  person!  The 
injury  to  the  character  from  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  wrong,  we  ciin  all  understand. 
To  live  in  a  state  of  society,  of  which  injustice  is  the  chief  and  all-pervading  element, 
is  too  severe  a  trial  for  human  nature,  especially  when  no  means  are  used  to  counteract 
its  influence. 

Accordingly,  the  most  common  distinctions  of  morality  are  faintly  apprehended  by 
the  slave.  Respect  for  property,  that  fundamental  law  of  civil  society,  can  hardly  be 
instilled  into  him.  His  dishonesty  is  proverbial.  Theft  from  his  master  passes  with 
him  for  no  crime.  A  system  of  force  is  generally  found  to  drive  to  fraud.  How 
necessarily  will  this  be  the  result  of  a  relation  in  which  force  is  used  to  extort  from  a 
man  his  labour,  his  natural  property,  without  any  attempt  to  win  his  consent !  Can 
we  wonder  that  the  uneducated  conscience  of  the  man  who  is  daily  wronged,  should 
allow  him  in  reprisals  to  the  extent  of  his  power  ?  Thus  the  primary  social  virtue, 
justice,  is  undermined  in  the  slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himself  to  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and,  in  general, 
to  sensual  excess,  we  must  also  expect.  Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical  indulgences 
of  others,  unused  to  any  pleasures  but  those  of  sense,  stripped  of  self-respect,  and 
having  nothing  to  gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  govern  himself?  How 
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naturally,  I  had  almost  said  necessarily,  does  he  become  the  creature  of  sensation,  of 
passion,  of  the  present  moment!  What  aid  does  the  future  give  him  in  withstanding 
desire?  That  better  condition,  for  which  other  men  postpone  the  cravings  of  appetite, 
never  opens  before  him.  The  sense  of  character,  the  power  of  opinion,  another 
restraint  on  the  free,  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  abject  a  class  from  excess 
and  debasement.  In  truth,  power  over  himself  is  the  last  virtue  we  should  expect  in 
the  slave,  when  we  think  of  him  as  subjected  to  absolute  power,  and  made  to  move 
passively  from  the  impulse  of  a  foreign  will.  He  is  trained  to  cowardice,  and  cowardice 
links  itself  naturally  with  low  vices.  Idleness  to  his  apprehension  is  paradise,  for  he 
•works  without  hope  of  reward.  Thus  slavery  robs  him  of  moral  force,  and  prepares 
him  to  fall  a  prey  to  appetite  and  passion. 

That  the  slave  finds  in  his  condition  little  nutriment  for  the  social  virtues  we  shall 
easily  understand,  if  we  consider  that  his  chief  relations  are  to  an  absolute  master,  and 
to  the  companions  of  his  degrading  bondage;  that  is,  to  a  being  who  wrongs  him,  and 
to  associates  whom  he  cannot  honour,  whom  he  sees  debased.  His  dependence  on 
his  owner  loosens  his  ties  to  all  other  beings.  He  has  no  country  to  love,  no  family 
to  call  his  own,  no  objects  of  public  utility  to  espouse,  no  impulse  to  generous  exer- 
tion. The  relations,  dependencies,  and  responsibilities,  by  which  Providence  forms 
the  soul  to  a  deep,  disinterested  love,  are  almost  struck  out  of  his  lot.  An  arbitrary 
rule,  a  foreign,  irresistible  will,  taking  him  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  placing  him 
beyond  the  natural  influences  of  society,  extinguishes  in  a  great  degree  the  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  himself,  and  to  the  human  family  around  him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  character  are  so  various  that  this  part  of  the  discussion 
might  be  greatly  extended;  but  I  will  touch  only  on  one  topic.  Let  us  turn,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  great  Motive  by  which  the  slave  is  made  to  labour.  Labour,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  appointed  by  God  for  man's  improvement  and  happiness,  and 
absorbs  the  chief  part  of  human  life,  so  that  the  Motive  which  excites  to  it  has  immense 
influence  on  character.  It  determines  very  much,  whether  life  shall  serve  or  fail  of 
its  end.  The  man,  who  works  from  honourable  motives,  from  domestic  affections, 
from  desire  of  a  condition  which  will  open  to  him  greater  happiness  and  usefulness, 
finds  in  labour  an  exercise  and  invigoration  of  virtue.  The  day-labourer,  who  earns, 
with  horny  hand  and  the  sweat  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for  a  wife  and  children  whom 
he  loves,  is  raised,  by  this  generous  motive,  to  true  dignity ;  and,  though  wanting  the 
refinements  of  life,  is  a  nobler  being  than  those  who  think  themselves  absolved  by 
wealth  from  serving  others.  Now  the  slave's  labour  brings  no  dignity,  is  an  exercise 
of  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a  degradation ;  so  that  one  of  God's  chief  provisions  for 
human  improvement  becomes  a  curse.  The  motive  from  which  he  acts  debases  him. 
It  is  the  Whip.  It  is  corporal  punishment.  It  is  physical  pain  inflicted  by  a  fellow- 
creature.  Undoubtedly  labour  is  mitigated  to  the  slave,  as  to  all  men,  by  habit.  But 
this  is  not  the  motive.  Take  away  the  whip,  and  he  would  be  idle.  His  labour 
brings  no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The  motive  which  spurs  him  is  one  by 
which  it  is  base  to  be  swayed.  Stripes  are,  indeed,  resorted  to  by  civil  government, 
•when  no  other  consideration  will  deter  from  crime;  but  he,  who  is  deterred  from 
•wrong-doing  by  the  whipping-post,  is  among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race.  To  work  in 
sight  of  the  whip,  under  menace  of  blows,  is  to  be  exposed  to  perpetual  insult  and 
degrading  influences.  Every  motion  of  the  limbs,  which  such  a  menace  urges,  is  a 
wound  to  the  soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man,  who  lives  under  the  lash,  to 
respect  himself!  When  this  motive  is  substituted  for  all  the  nobler  ones  which  God 
ordains,  is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death  to  the  better  and  higher  sentiments  of  our 
nature  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  despise  pain  in  comparison  with  disgrace,  to  meet 
it  fearlessly  in  well-doing,  to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other  impulses.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  brute  to  be  governed  by  the  whip.  Even  the  brute  is  seen  to  act  from  more 
generous  incitements.  The  horse  of  a  noble  breed  will  not  endure  the  lash.  Shall 
we  sink  man  below  the  horse  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  blows  are  seldom  inflicted.  Be  it  so.  We  are  glad  to  know 
it.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  the  amount  of  the 
pain  inflicted,  but  of  its  influence  on  the  character,  when  made  the  great  motive  to 
human  labour.  It  is  not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the  whip,  it  is  the  substi- 
tution of  this  for  natural  and  honourable  motives  to  action,  which  we  abhor  and  con- 
demn. It  matters  not,  whether  few  or  many  are  whipped.  A  blow  given  to  a  single 
slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  souls  of  all  who  see  or  hear  it.  It  makes  all  abject,  servile.  It 
is  not  the  wound  given  to  the  flesh,  of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar  the  back,  and 
you  have  done  nothing,  compared  with  the  wrong  done  to  the  soul.  You  have  either 
stung  that  soul  with  infernal  passions,  with  thirst  for  revenge;  or,  what  perhaps  is 
more  discouraging,  you  have  broken  and  brutalised  it.  The  human  spirit  has  perished 
under  your  hands,  as  far  as  it  can  be  destroyed  by  human  force. 
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I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  reply  to  these  remarks,  that  all  men.  as  well  as  slaves, 
act  from  necessity;  that  we  have  masters  in  hunger  and  thirst;  that  no  man  loves 
labour  for  itself;  that  the  pains,  which  are  inflicted  on  its  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
elements,  and  seasons,  are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to  our  daily  task.  Be  it  so. 
Still  the  two  cases  are  essentially  different.  The  necessity  laid  on  us  by  natural  wants 
is  most  kindly  in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant  to  awaken  all  our  faculties,  to  give  full 
play  to  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to  give  us  a  new  consciousness  of  the  powers  derived 
to  us  from  God.  We  are,  indeed,  subjected  to  a  stern  nature;  we  are  placed  amidst, 
warring  elements,  scorching  heat,  withering  cold,  storms,  blights,  sickness,  death. 
And  what  is  the  design  ?  To  call  forth  our  powers,  to  lay  on  us  great  duties,  to  make 
us  nobler  beings.  We  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to  it, 
not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it,  to  make  it  the  monument  of  our  skill  And 
strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with  its  elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapours,  and  mineral 
treasures,  to  find,  in  its  painful  changes,  occasions  and  incitements  to  invention, 
courage,  endurance,  mutual  and  endearing  dependences,  and  religious  trust.  The 
development  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard 
necessity  which  is  laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is  this  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  whip 
laid  on  the  slave  ?  Still  more  ;  it  is  the  design  of  nature,  that,  by  energy,  skill,  and 
self-denial,  we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants  or  accumulate  supplies,  as  to  be  able 
to  diminish  the  toil  of  the  hands,  and  to  mix  with  it  more  intellectual  and  liberal 
occupations.  Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchangeable  task,  but  one  which  we 
may  all  lighten  by  honest,  self-denying  industry.  Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw  off 
her  yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  servant.  Is  this  the  invitation  which  the  master  gives 
his  slaves  ?  Is  it  his  aim  to  awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom  he  lays  his  burdens, 
and  to  give  them  increasing  mastery  over  himself?  Is  it  not  his  aim  to  curb  their 
wills,  break  their  spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  same  narrow  and  degrading 
work  ?  Oh,  let  not  nature  be  profaned,  let  not  her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by 
comparing  with  her  the  slave-holder! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  influence  of  slavery,  I  proceed  to  consider  its 
Intellectual  influence,  another  great  topic.  God  gave  us  intellectual  power  that  it 
should  be  cultivated;  and  a  system  which  degrades  it,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by  its 
depression,  opposes  one  of  his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason  is  God's  image  in 
man,  and  the  capacity  of  acquiring  truth  is  among  his  best  inspirations.  To  call 
forth  the  intellect  is  a  principal  purpose  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
of  the  child's  connection  with  the  parent,  and  of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer 
life  to  provide  for  himself  and  others.  The  education  of  the  intellect  is  not  confined 
to  youth ;  but  the  various  experience  of  later  years  does  vastly  more  than  books  and 
colleges  to  ripen  and  invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is  fitted  to  keep  his  mind  in  childhood  and  bondage. 
Though  living  in  a  land  of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to  his  benighted  under- 
standing. No  parent  feels  the  duty  of  instructing  him.  No  teacher  is  provided  for 
him,  but  the  Driver,  who  breaks  him,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the  servile  tasks  which 
are  to  fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to  his  youthful  curiosity.  As  he  advances 
in  years,  no  new  excitements  supply  the  place  of  teachers.  He  is  not  cast  on  himself, 
made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  No  stirring  prizes  in  life  awaken  his  dormant 
faculties.  Fed  and  clothed  by  others  like  a  child,  directed  in  every  step,  doomed  for 
life  to  a  monotonous  round  of  labour,  he  lives  and  dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers, 
often  brutally  unconscious  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  benevolence 
would  approach  him  with  instruction,  it  is  repelled.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  taught. 
The  light  is  jealously  barred  out.  The  voice,  which  would  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is 
put  to  silence.  He  must  not  even  be  enabled  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  His  immortal 
spirit  is  systematically  crushed. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
master,  and  the  quiet  of  the  state;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery  and  knowledge 
cannot  live  together.  To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to  break  his  chain.  To  make  him 
harmless,  he  must  be  kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to  read,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
without  endangering  his  master ;  for  what  can  he  read  which  will  not  give,  at  least, 
some  hint  of  his  wrongs?  Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  on  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence,"  how  would  the  truth  glare  on  him,  that,  "  All  men  arc  born  free  and 
equal!"  All  knowledge  furnishes  arguments  against  slavery.  From  every  subject 
light  would  break  forth  to  reveal  his  inalienable  and  outraged  rights.  The  very 
exercise  of  his  intellect  would  give  him  the  consciousness  of  being  made  for  something 
more  than  a  slave.  I  agree  to  the  necessity  laid  on  his  master  to  keep  him  in  dark- 
ness. And  what  stronger  argument  against  slavery  can  be  conceived?  It  compels 
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the  master  to  degrade  systematically  the  mind  of  the  slave ;  to  war  against  human 
intelligence;  to  resist  that  improvement  which  is  the  end  of  the  Creator.  "Woe  to 
him  that  taketh  away  the  key  of  knowledge ! "  To  kill  the  body  is  a  great  crime.  The 
spirit  we  cannot  kill,  but  we  can  bury  it  in  death-like  lethargy;  and  is  this  a  light 
crime  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  almost  everywhere  the  labouring  classes  are  doomed  to 
ignorance,  deprived  of  the  means  of  instruction.  The  intellectual  advantages  of  the 
labouring  freeman,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  himself,  raise  him  far  above  the 
slave;  and,  accordingly,  superior  minds  are  constantly  seen  to  issue  from  the  less 
educated  classes.  Besides,  in  free  communities,  philanthropy  is  not  forbidden  to 
labour  for  the  improvement  of  the  ignorant.  The  obligation  of  the  prosperous  and 
instructed  to  elevate  their  less  favoured  brethren  is  taught,  and  not  taught  in  vain. 
Benevolence  is  making  perpetual  encroachments  on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  In  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  cursed  with  slavery,  half  the  population, 
sometimes  more,  are  given  up,  intentionally  and  systematically,  to  hopeless  ignorance. 
To  raise  this  mass  to  intelligence  and  self-government  is  a  crime.  The  sentence  of 
perpetual  degradation  is  passed  on  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  In  this  view, 
how  great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery! 

3.  I  proceed,  now,  to  the  Domestic  influences  of  slavery;  and  here  we  must  look 
for  a  dark  picture.  Slavery  virtually  dissolves  the  domestic  relations.  It  ruptures  the 
most  sacred  ties  on  earth.  It  violates  home.  It  lacerates  the  best  affections.  The 
domestic  relations  precede,  and,  in  our  present  existence,  are  worth  more  than  all  our 
other  social  ties.  They  give  the  first  throb  to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  fountains 
of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human  virtue.  Its  responsibilities,  joys, 
sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  solicitudes,  form  the  chief  interests  of  human  life. 
Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the  centre  to  which  his  heart  turns.  The  thought  of 
his  home  nerves  his  arm  and  lightens  his  toil.  For  that  his  heart  yearns,  when  he  is 
far  off.  There  he  garners  up  his  best  treasures.  God  has  ordained  for  all  men  alike 
the  highest  earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all  the  sanctuary  of  home.  But  the 
slave's  home  does  not  merit  the  name.  To  him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to 
violation,  insult,  outrage.  His  children  belong  to  another,  are  provided  for  by 
another,  are  disposed  of  by  another.  The  most  precious  burden  with  which  the  heart 
can  be  charged,  the  happiness  of  his  child,  he  must  not  bear.  He  lives  not  for  his 
family,  but  for  a  stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot.  His  wife  and  daughter  he 
cannot  shield  from  insult.  They  may  be  torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as 
beasts  of  burden,  sent  he  knows  not  whither,  sent  where  he  cannot  reach  them,  or 
even  interchange  inquiries  and  messages  of  love.  To  the  slave  marriage  has  no 
sanctity.  It  maybe  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  another's  will.  His  wife,  son,  and 
daughter  may  be  lashed  before  his  eyes,  and  not  a  finger  must  be  lifted  in  their  defence. 
He  sees  the  scar  of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus  the  slave's  home  is  dese- 
crated. Thus  the  tenderest  relations,  intended  by  God  equally  for  all,  and  intended 
to  be  the  chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue,  are  sported  with  wantonly  and  cruelly. 
What  outrage  so  great  as  to  enter  a  man's  house,  and  tear  from  his  side  the  beings 
•whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by  the  holiest  ties?  Every  man  can  make  the  case  his 
own.  Every  mother  can  bring  it  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  has  not  the  sensibilities  of  other  men.  Nature 
is  too  strong  even  for  slavery  to  conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearnings  of 
parental  love.  But  suppose  that  the  conjugal  and  parental  ties  of  the  slave  may  be 
severed  without  a- pang.  What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can  so  blight  the  heart 
•with  more  than  brutal  insensibility,  if  it  can  sink  the  human  mother  below  the  Polar 
she-bear,  which  "  howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub !"  But  it  does  not  and  cannot 
turn  the  slave  to  stone.  It  leaves,  at  least,  feeling  enough  to  make  these  domestic 
wrongs  occasions  of  frequent  and  deep  suffering.  Still  it  must  do  much  to  quench 
the  natural  affections.  Can  the  wife,  who  has  been  brought  up  under  influences  most 
unfriendly  to  female  purity  and  honour,  who  is  exposed  to  the  whip,  who  may  be  torn 
away  at  her  master's  will,  and  whose  support  and  protection  are  not  committed  to  a 
husband's  faithfulness,  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name  may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and 
honoured  as  a  woman  should  be  ?  Or  can  the  love,  which  should  bind  together  man 
and  his  offspring,  be  expected  under  an  institution  which  subverts,  in  a  great  degree, 
filial  dependence  and  parental  authority  and  care?  Slavery  withers  the  affections  and 
happiness  of  home  at  their  very  root,  by  tainting  female  purity.  Woman,  brought  up 
in  degradation,  placed  under  another's  power,  and  at  another's  disposal,  and  never 
taught  to  look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  an  inviolate,  honourable  marriage,  can 
hardly  possess  the  feelings  and  virtues  of  her  sex.  A  blight  falls  on  her  in  her  early 
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years.  Those  who  have  daughters  can  comprehend  her  lot.  In  truth,  licentiousness 
among  bond  and  free  is  the  natural  issue  of  all-polluting  slavery.  Domestic  happiness 
perishes  under  its  touch,  both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it,  that,  in  civilised  coimtries,  men  can  be  so  steeled  by  habit  as 
to  invade  without  remorse  the  peace,  purity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life,  as 
to  put  asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together,  as  to  break  up  households  by 
processes  more  painful  than  death !  And  this  is  done  for  pecuniary  profit !  What ! 
Can  men,  having  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by  the  desolation  of  families  ?  We  hear 
of  some  of  the  Southern  States  enriching  themselves  by  breeding  slaves  for  sale.  Of 
all  the  licensed  occupations  of  society  this  is  the  most  detestable.  What!  Grow  men 
like  cattle !  Hear  human  families,  like  herds  of  swine,  and  then  scatter  them  to  the 
four  winds  for  gain !  Among  the  imprecations  uttered  by  man  on  man,  is  there  one 
more  fearful,  more  ominous,  than  the  sighing  of  the  mother  bereft  of  her  child  by 
unfeeling  cupidity?  If  blood  cry  to  God,  surely  that  sigh  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  members  of  families  are  often  separated  in  all  conditions  of 
life.  Yes,  but  separated  under  the  influence  of  love.  The  husband  leaves  wife  and 
children,  that  he  may  provide  for  their  support,  and  carries  them  with  him  in  his  heart 
and  hopes.  The  sailor,  in  his  lonely  night-watch,  looks  homeward,  and  well-known 
voices  come  to  him  amidst  the  roar  of  the  waves.  The  parent  sends  away  his  children, 
but  sends  them  to  prosper,  and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart  with  a  joy  enhanced 
by  separation.  Are  such  the  separations  which  slavery  makes?  And  can  he,  who 
has  scattered  other  families,  ask  God  to  bless  his  own? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  Slavery  produces 
and  gives  license  to  Cruelty.  By  this  it  is  not  meant,  that  cruelty  is  the  universal, 
habitual,  unfailing  result.  Thanks  to  God,  Christianity  has  not  entered  the  world  in 
vain.  Where  it  has  not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad  institutions.  Slavery  in  this 
country  differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times,  and  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
imposed  on  the  aboriginals  of  South  America.  There  is  here  an  increasing  disposition 
to  multiply  the  comforts  of  the  slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rejoice.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember,  that,  under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  country  where 
Christianity  and  the  rights  of  men  are  understood,  a  diminished  severity  may  contain 
more  guilt  than  the  ferocity  of  darker  ages.  Cruelty  in  its  lighter  forms  is  now  a 
greater  crime  than  the  atrocious  usages  of  antiquity  at  which  we  shudder.  "  The 
times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  he  calleth  men  everywhere  to  repent." 
It  should  also  be  considered,  that  the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave  is  an  aggravated 
wrong,  because  he  is  unjustly  held  in  bondage,  unjustly  held  as  property.  We  con- 
demn the  man  who  enforces  harshly  a  righteous  claim.  What,  then,  ought  we  to 
think  of  lashing  and  scarring  fellow-creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  an  un- 
righteous, usurped  power,  of  extorting  labour  which  is  not  our  due  ? 

I  have  said  that  cruelty  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Slave  States  of  this  country.  Still, 
that  it  is  frequent  we  cannot  doubt.  Reports,  which  harrow  up  our  souls,  come  to  us 
from  that  quarter;  and  we  know  that  they  must  be  essentially  correct,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  population  of  a  country  can 
be  broken  to  passive,  unlimited  submission,  without  examples  of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  cruel  deeds  are  perpetrated  every- 
where else,  as  well  as  in  slave-countries.  Be  it  so;  but  in  all  civilised  nations, 
unscourged  by  slavery,  a  principal  object  of  legislation  is  to  protect  every  man  from 
cruelty,  and  to  bring  every  man  to  punishment,  who  wantonly  tortures  or  wounds 
another;  whilst  slavery  plucks  off  restraint  from  the  ferocious,  or  leaves  them  to 
satiate  their  rage  with  impunity. — Let  it  not  be  said,  that  these  barbarities  are  regarded 
nowhere  with  more  horror  than  at  the  South.  Be  it  so.  They  are  abhorred,  but 
allowed.  The  power  of  individuals  to  lacerate  their  fellow-creatures  is  given  to  them 
by  the  community.  The  community  abhors  the  abuse,  but  confers  the  power  which 
will  certainly  be  abused,  and  thus  strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the  bar  of  Almighty 
Justice.  It  must  answer  for  the  crimes  which  are  shielded  by  its  laws. — Let  it  not  be 
said,  that  these  cruelties  arc  checked  by  the  private  interest  of  the  slave-holder. 
Does  regard  to  private  interest  save  from  brutal  treatment  the  draught-horse  in  our 
streets?  And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  be  inflicted,  which  will  not  put  in 
peril  the  life  or  strength  of  the  slave? 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not,  as  I  have  said,  have  recourse  to 
current  reports,  however  well  established.  I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them  all  as  false. 
I  stand  on  other  ground.  Reports  may  lie,  but  our  daily  experience  of  human  nature 
cannot  lie.  I  summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal  to  a  witness  everywhere  pre- 
sent, a  witness  in  every  heart.  Who,  that  has  watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed 
others,  does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  absolute,  irresponsible  power 
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over  man?  It  must  be  abused.  The  selfish,  passions  and  pride  of  our  nature  will  aa 
surely  abuse  it,  as  the  storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell  and  roar  under  the  whirl- 
wind. A  being,  so  ignorant,  so  headstrong,  so  passionate,  as  man.  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  this  terrible  dominion.  He  ought  not  to  desire  it.  He  ought  to  dread  it. 
He  ought  to  cast  it  from  him,  as  most  perilous  to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  There  is  one  case,  in  which  God  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defenceless  into 
another's  hands.  I  refer  to  the  child,  who  is  wholly  subjected  to  the  parent's  will. 
But  observe  how  carefully,  I  might  almost  say  anxiously,  God  has  provided  against 
the  abuse  of  this  power.  He  has  raised  up  for  the  child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent,  a 
guardian,  whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  cannot  resist.  He  has  fitted  the  parent  for 
this  trust,  by  teaching  him  to  love  his  offspring  better  than  himself.  No  eloquence  on 
earth  is  so  subduing  as  the  moaning  of  the  infant  when  in  pain.  No  reward  is  sweeter 
than  that  infant's  smile.  We  say,  God  has  put  the  infant  into  the  parent's  hands. 
Might  we  not  more  truly  say,  that  he  has  put  the  parent  into  the  child's  power?  That 
little  being  sends  forth  his  father  to  toil,  and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  him  by 
day,  and  fix  on  him  her  sleepless  eyes  by  night.  No  tyrant  lays  such  a  yoke.  Thus 
God  has  fenced  and  secured  from  abuse  the  power  of  the  parent;  and  yet  even  the 
parent  has  been  known,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his  child.  Is  man, 
then,  to  be  trusted  with  absolute  power  over  a  fellow-creature,  who,  instead  of  being 
commended  by  nature  to  his  tenderest  love,  belongs  to  a  despised  race,  is  regarded  as 
property,  is  made  the  passive  instrument  of  his  gratification  and  gain?  I  ask  no 
documents  to  prove  the  abuses  of  this  power,  nor  do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove 
them.  Millions  may  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  the  slave  suffers  little  from  cruelty.  I 
know  too  much  of  human  nature,  human  history,  human  passion,  to  believe  them. 
I  acquit  slave-holders  of  all  peculiar  depravity.  I  judge  them  by  myself.  I  say,  that 
absolute  power  always  corrupts  human  nature  more  or  less.  I  say,  that  extraordinary, 
almost  miraculous  self-control  is  necessary  to  secure  the  slave-holder  from  provocation 
and  passion ;  and  is  self-control  the  virtue  which,  above  all  others,  grows  up  amidst 
the  possession  of  irresponsible  dominion?  Even  when  the  slave-holder  honestly 
acquits  himself  of  cruelty,  he  may  be  criminal.  His  own  consciousness  is  to  be  dis- 
trusted. Having  begun  with  wronging  the  slave,  with  wresting  from  him  sacred 
rights,  he  may  be  expected  to  multiply  wrongs,  without  thought.  The  degraded  state 
of  the  slave  may  induce  in  the  master  a  mode  of  treatment  essentially  inhuman  and 
insulting,  but  which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel.  The  influence  of  slavery  in  indu- 
rating the  moral  feeling  and  blinding  men  to  wrong  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so  humane.  Still,  he  is  not  always  watching  over 
his  slave.  He  has  his  pleasures  to  attend  to.  He  is  often  absent.  His  terrible  power 
must  be  delegated.  And  to  whom  is  it  delegated  ?  To  men  prepared  to  govern  others, 
by  having  learned  to  govern  themselves?  To  men  having  a  deep  interest  in  the  slaves  ? 
To  wise  men,  instructed  in  human  nature  ?  To  Christians,  trained  to  purity  and 
love  ?  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  office  of  Overseer  is  among  the  last  which  an 
enlightened,  philanthropic,  self-respecting  man  would  choose  ?  Who  does  not  know, 
how  often  the  overseer  pollutes  the  plantation  by  his  licentiousness,  as  well  as  scourges 
it  by  his  severity  ?  In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  the  lash  is  placed.  To  such  a  man  is 
committed  the  most  fearful  trust  on  earth !  For  his  cruelties  the  master  must  answer, 
as  truly  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  master  does  more  than  delegate 
his  power  to  the  overseer.  How  often  does  he  part  with  it  wholly  to  the  slave-dealer ! 
And  has  he  weighed  the  responsibility  of  such  a  transfer  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that, 
in  selling  his  slaves  into  merciless  hands,  he  is  merciless  himself,  and  must  give  an 
account  to  God  for  every  barbarity  of  which  they  become  the  victims  ?  The  notorious 
cruelty  of  the  slave-dealers  can  be  no  false  report,  for  it  belongs  to  their  vocation. 
These  are  the  men,  who  throng  and  defile  our  Seat  of  Government,  whose  slave- 
markets  and  slave-dungeons  turn  to  mockery  the  language  of  freedom  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  who  make  us  justly  the  by-word  and  the  scorn  of  the  nations.  Is  there 
»o  cruelty  in  putting  slaves  under  the  bloody  lash  of  the  slave-dealer,  to  be  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  distant  regions,  and  there  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  without 
a  pledge  of  their  finding  justice  or  mercy?  What  heart,  not  seared  by  custom,  would 
not  recoil  from  such  barbarity? 

It  has  been  seen  that  I  do  not  ground  my  argument  at  all  on  cases  of  excessive 
cruelty.  I  should  attach  less  importance  to  these  than  do  most  persons,  even  were 
they  more  frequent.  They  form  a  very,  very  small  amount  of  suffering,  compared 
with  what  is  inflicted  by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice.  Blows,  insults,  pri- 
vations, which  make  no  noise,  and  leave  no  scar,  are  incomparably  more  destructive 
of  happiness  than  a  few  brutal  violences  which  move  general  indignation.  A  weak, 
despised  being,  having  no  means  of  defence  or  redress,  living  in  a  community  armed 
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against  his  rights,  regarded  as  property,  and  as  bound  to  entire,  unresisting  compliance 
•with  another's  will,  if  not  subjected  to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty,  is  yet  exposed 
to  less  striking  and  shocking  forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  a  fearful 
mass  of  suffering. 

But  could  it  be  proved  that  there  are  no  cruelties  in  slave-countries,  we  ought  not 
then  to  be  more  reconciled  to  slavery  than  we  now  are.  For  what  would  this  show  ? 
That  cruelty  is  not  needed.  And  why  not  needed  ?  Because  the  slave  is  entirely 
subdued  to  his  lot.  No  man  will  be  wholly  unresisting  in  bondage,  but  he  who  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  If  the  coloured  race  never  need  punish- 
ment, it  is  because  the  feelings  of  men  are  dead  within  them,  because  they  have  no 
consciousness  of  rights,  because  they  are  cowards,  without  respect  for  themselves,  and 
without  confidence  in  the  sharers  of  their  degraded  lot.  The  quiet  of  slavery  is  like 
that  which  the  Roman  legions  left  in  ancient  Britain,  the  stillness  of  death.  Why 
were  the  Romans  accustomed  to  work  their  slaves  in  chains  by  day,  and  confine  them 
in  dungeons  by  night  ?  Not  because  they  loved  cruelty  for  its  own  sake ;  but  because 
their  slaves  were  stung  with  a  consciousness  of  degradation,  because  they  brought  from 
the  forests  of  Dacia  some  rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from  civilised  countries 
some  experience  of  social  improvements,  which  naturally  issued  in  violence  and 
exasperation.  They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  own  wills  were  not  broken  to  another's, 
and  the  spirit  of  freemen  was  not  wholly  gone.  The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either  the  soul  or  the  body  must  receive  the  blow. 
Either  the  flesh  must  be  tortured  or  the  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful  alternative 
to  which  slavery  is  reduced ! 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  I  refer  to  its  influence  on  the 
Master.  This  topic  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving  oifence ;  but 
without  it  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject  would  be  given.  I  will  pass  over  many 
views.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  unsettle  the  ideas  of  Right  in 
the  slave-holder,  to  impair  his  convictions  of  Justice  and  Benevolence ;  or  of  its  ten- 
dency to  associate  with  labour  ideas  of  degradation,  and  to  recommend  idleness  as  an 
honourable  exemption.  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all  other  influences,  nourishes  the  passion  for  power 
and  its  kindred  vices.  There  is  no  passion  which  needs  a  stronger  curb.  Men's  worst 
crimes  have  sprung  from  the  desire  of  being  masters,  of  bending  others  to  their  yoke. 
And  the  natural  tendency  of  bringing  others  into  subjection  to  our  absolute  will,  is  to 
quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  imperious,  haughty,  proud,  self-seeking  propensities 
of  our  nature.  Man  cannot,  without  imminent  peril  to  his  virtue,  own  a  fellow- 
creature,  or  use  the  word  of  absolute  command  to  his  brethren.  God  never  delegated 
this  power.  It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  Divine  dominion,  and  its  natural  influence  is  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  superiority  to  Divine  as  well  as  to  human  laws. 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  in  conscientious  individuals  it  may  be  wholly  overcome ; 
but  we  see  its  fruits  in  the  corruptions  of  moral  sentiment  which  prevail  among  slave- 
holders. A  quick  resentment  of  whatever  is  thought  to  encroach  on  personal  dignity, 
a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation,  vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions,  and  contempt 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  retaliating  injury, — these  take  rank  among  the  virtues 
of  men  whose  self-estimation  has  been  fed  by  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency  of  slavery  is  to  annihilate  the  control  of  Chris- 
tianity. Humility  is  by  eminence  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  vice  was  so  severely 
rebuked  by  our  Lord,  as  the  passion  for  ruling  over  others.  A  deference  towards  all 
human  beings  as  our  brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes  us  to  serve  rather  than 
to  reign,  to  concede  our  own  rather  than  to  encroach  on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not 
avenge  wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits  instead  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  an  inferior 
or  foe, — this  is  Christianity;  a  religion  too  high  and  pure  to  be  understood  and  obeyed 
anywhere  as  it  should  be,  but  which  meets  singular  hostility  in  the  habits  of  mind 
generated  by  slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  himself  on  his  loftiness  of  spirit.  He  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  dignity,  which  imposes  on  himself  and  others.  But  truth  cannot  stoop 
to  this  lofty  mien.  Truth,  moral,  Christian  truth,  condemns  it,  and  condemns  those 
who  bow  to  it.  Self-respect,  founded  on  a  consciousness  of  our  moral  nature  and 
immortal  destiny,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle ;  but  this  sentiment  includes,  as  a  part 
of  itself,  respect  for  all  who  partake  our  nature.  A  consciousness  of  dignity,  founded 
on  the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute  will,  is  inhuman  and  unjust.  It  is  time 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  understood.  In  proportion  as  a  man  acquires  a  lofty 
bearing  from  the  habit  of  command  over  wronged  and  depressed  fellow-creatures,  so 
far  he  casts  away  true  honour,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight  of  God  and  Virtue. 
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I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge.  To  own 
the  persons  of  others,  to  hold  females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity  of  a 
people.  That  unprotected  females,  stripped  by  their  degraded  condition  of  woman's 
self-respect,  should  be  used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in  men  than  the  love  of  gain 
is  next  to  inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  community  the  reins  are  given  to  youth- 
ful licentiousness.  Youth,  everywhere  in  peril,  is  in  these  circumstances  urged  to  vice 
with  a  terrible  power.  And  the  evil  cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentiousness  is 
fruitful  of  crime  in  mature  life.  How  far  the  obligation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  the 
sacredness  of  domestic  ties,  will  be  revered  amidst  such  habits,  such  temptations,  such 
facilities  to  vice,  as  are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no  exposition.  So  sure  and  terrible 
is  retribution  even  in  this  life?  Domestic  happiness  is  not  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut 
alone.  The  master's  infidelity  sheds  a  blight  over  his  own  domestic  affections  and 
joys.  Home,  without  purity  and  constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  charm  and  most 
blessed  influences.  I  need  not  say,  after  the  preceding  explanations,  that  this  corrup- 
tion is  far  from  being  universal.  Still,  a  slave-country  reeks  with  licentiousness.  It 
is  tainted  with  a  deadlier  pestilence  than  the  plague. 

But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  consequence  of  criminal  connections,  many  a  master 
has  children  born  into  slavery.  Of  these  most,  I  presume,  receive  protection,  perhaps 
indulgence,  during  the  life  of  the  fathers;  but  at  their  death,  not  a  few  are  left  to  the 
chances  of  a  cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have  increased,  since  the  difficulties  of 
emancipation  have  been  multiplied.  Still  more;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  cases, 
in  which  the  master  puts  his  own  children  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  else  sells 
them  to  undergo  the  miseries  of  bondage  among  strangers.  I  should  rejoice  to  learn 
that  my  impressions  on  this  point  are  false.  If  they  be  true,  then  our  own  country, 
calling  itself  enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with  one  of  the  greatest  enormities 
on  earth.  We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands.  Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism 
I  know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The  heathen,  who  feasts  on  his  country's  foe,  may 
hold  up  his  head  by  the  side  of  the  Christian,  who  sells  his  child  for  gain,  sells  him  to 
be  a  slave.  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a  people !  But  however 
rarely  it  may  occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise  of  power  belonging  to  slavery, 
and  no  laws  restrain  or  punish  it.  Such  are  the  evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the 
licentiousness  generated  by  slavery. 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  without  saying  a  word  of  its 
Political  influence.  Under  this  head  I  shall  not  engage  in  discussions  which  belong 
to  the  economist.  I  shall  not  repeat,  what  has  been  often  proved,  that  slave-labour  is 
less  productive  than  free ;  nor  shall  I  show,  how  the  ability  of  a  community  to  unfold 
its  resources  in  peace  and  to  defend  itself  in  war  must  be  impaired,  by  degrading  the 
labouring  population  to  a  state,  which  takes  from  them  motives  to  toil,  and  renders 
them  objects  of  suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish  only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  Free  Institutions.  This  influence,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  favourable,  and  therefore 
I  am  bound  to  give  it  a  brief  notice.  Political  liberty  is  said  to  find  strength  and 
security  in  domestic  servitude.  Strange  mode,  indeed,  of  ensuring  freedom  to  our- 
selves, to  violate  it  in  the  persons  of  others !  Among  the  new  lights  of  the  age,  the 
most  wonderful  discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their  rights  is  tie  way  to  assert  the 
sacredness  of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support  free  institutions?  Slave -holding,  we  are  told, 
infuses  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  this  is  a  pledge  against  tyranny.  But  do  we  not  know 
that  Asia  and  Africa,  slave-holding  countries  from  the  earliest  date  of  history,  have 
been  paralysed  for  ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  by  despotism  ?  In  the  feudal 
ages,  the  baron,  surrounded  by  his  serfs,  had  undoubtedly  enough  of  a  fiery  spirit  to 
keep  him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  of  freedom ;  but  gradually  his  pride  was 
curbed,  his  power  broken;  a  greater  tyrant  swallowed  him  up;  and  the  descendants 
of  nobles,  who  would  have  died  sooner  than  brooked  a  master,  were  turned  into  cour- 
tiers, as  pliant  as  their  fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  "  the  free  states  of  antiquity,"  we  are  told,  "  had  slaves."  So  had  the  monar- 
chies of  the  same  periods.  With  which  of  these  institutions  was  slavery  most  con- 
genial ?  To  which  did  it  most  probably  give  support?  Besides,  it  is  only  by  courtesy 
that  we  call  the  ancient  republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best  days  was  an  aristocracy ; 
nor  were  private  rights,  which  it  is  the  chief  office  of  liberty  to  protect,  rendered  a  whit 
more  secure  by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  the  people  over  the  patrician  power.  Slavery 
was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome.  The  great  mass  of  her  free  population,  throwing 
almost  every  laborious  occupation  on  the  slaves,  became  an  idle,  licentious  rabble;  and 
this  unprincipled  populace,  together  with  the  slaves,  furnished  ready  instruments  for 
every  private  and  public  crime.  When  Clodius  prowled  the  streets  of  Rome  for  the 
murder  of  Cicero  and  the  best  citizens,  his  train  was  composed  in  part  of  slaves,  fit 
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bloodhounds  for  his  nefarious  work.  The  Republic  in  its  proudest  days  was  desolated 
and  convulsed  by  servile  wars.  Imperial  Rome  was  overwhelmed  by  savage  hordes, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  her  whole  peasantry  consisted  either  of  slaves,  or  of 
nominal  freemen  degraded  to  a  servile  condition,  so  that  her  legions  could  be  recruited 
only  from  tribes  of  barbarians  whom  she  had  formerly  subdued. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  political  benefits  of  slavery  remains  to  be 
stated.  In  plain  language  it  amounts  to  this,  that  slavery  excludes  the  labouring  or 
poorer  classes  from  the  elective  franchise,  from  political  power;  and  it  is  the  turbulence 
of  these  classes  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  peril  of  liberty.  But  in  slave- 
holding  communities  are  there  no  distinctions  of  condition  among  the  free  ?  Are  none 
comparatively  poor  ?  Is  there  no  democracy  ?  Was  not  Athens,  crowded  as  she  was 
with  slaves,  the  most  turbulent  of  democracies  ?  And  further,  do  not  the  idleness  and 
impatience  of  restraint,  into  which  the  free  of  a  slave-holding  community  naturally 
fall,  generate  an  intenser  party-spirit,  fiercer  political  passions,  and  more  desperate 
instruments  of  timbition,  than  can  be  found  among  the  labouring  classes  in  a  com- 
munity where  slavery  is  unknown  ?  In  which  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  own 
country  are  political  strifes  most  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  sword  ?  In  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  or  the  Free?  The  labouring  classes,  when  brought  up  under  free  insti- 
tutions and  equal  laws,  are  not  necessarily  or  peculiarly  disposed  to  abuse  the  elective 
franchise.  Their  daily  toil,  often  exhausting,  seciires  them  from  habitual  political 
excitement.  The  most  powerful  spirits  among  them  are  continually  rising  to  a  pro- 
sperity, which  gives  them  an  interest  in  public  order.  There  is  also  a  general  diffusion 
of  property,  the  result  of  unfettered  industry,  which  forms  a  general  motive  to  the 
support  of  the  laws.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  domestic  virtues  and  religious  sen- 
timents, which  in  a  Christian  country  spread  through  all  ranks,  and  spread  more 
widely  among  the  industrious  than  the  idle,  are  powerful  checks  on  the  passions, 
strong  barriers  against  civil  convulsion.  Idleness,  rather  than  toil,  makes  the  turbu- 
lent partisan.  Whoever  knows  the  state  of  society  in  the  Free  States  can  testify,  that 
the  love  of  liberty,  pride  in  our  free  institutions,  and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere 
more  active  than  in  those  very  classes  which  in  a  slave-holding  country  are  reduced 
to  servitude.  Undoubtedly  the  jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  labouring 
portion  of  the  community  may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to  the  state ;  and  so  may  the 
luxury,  the  political  venality,  the  gambling  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  cupidity,  to  be 
found  in  other  ranks  or  conditions.  If  freedom  must  be  denied  wherever  it  will  be 
endangered,  then  every  class  in  society  must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great  political  virtues,  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
love  of  order.  The  slave-holder  (I  mean  the  slave-holder  by  choice)  is  of  necessity 
more  or  less  wanting  in  both.  How  plain  is  it,  that  no  man  can  love  liberty  with  a 
true  love,  who  has  the  heart  to  wrest  it  from  others !  Attachment  to  freedom  does  not 
consist  in  spurning  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared  for  our  own  necks ;  for  this  is  done 
even  by  the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey.  It  is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  impartial  desire 
and  choice  that  others  as  well  as  ourselves  may  be  protected  from  every  wrong,  may 
be  exempted  from  every  unjust  restraint.  Slave-holding,  when  perpetuated  selfishly 
and  from  choice,  is  at  open  war  with  this  generous  principle.  It  is  a  plain,  habitual 
contempt  of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impairs  that  sense  of  their  sanctity  which  is 
their  best  protection.  It  offers,  every  day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of  usurpation  to  the 
ambitious.  It  creates  a  caste  with  despotic  powers;  and  under  such  guardians  is 
liberty  peculiarly  secure  ?  It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights  of  a  privileged  class, 
but  not  for  the  Rights  of  Men.  These  the  voluntary  slave-holder  casts  down  by  force; 
and,  in  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  the  time  may  not  be  distant,  when  he  will  learn, 
that  force,  accustomed  to  triumph  over  right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound,  and  to  make 
the  proud  as  well  as  abject  stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavery  ig  also  hostile  to  the  love  of  order,  which,  in  union  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
is  the  great  support  of  free  institutions.  Slave-holding  in  a  republic  tends  directly  to 
lawlessness.  It  gives  the  habit  of  command,  not  of  obedience.  The  absolute  master 
is  not  likely  to  distinguish  himself  by  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The  substitution 
of  passion  and  self-will  for  law  is  nowhere  so  common  as  in  the  Slave-holding  States. 
In  these  it  is  thought  honourable  to  rely  on  one's  own  arm,  rather  than  on  the  magis- 
trate, for  the  defence  of  many  rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  districts,  the  chief 
peace-officer  seems  to  be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of  the  common  dress ;  and  the 
multitude  seem  to  be  more  awed  by  one  another's  passions,  than  by  the  authority  of 
the  state.  Such  communities  have  no  pledge  of  stable  liberty.  Reverence  for  the 
laws,  as  manifestations  of  the  public  will,  is  the  very  spirit  of  free  institutions.  Does 
this  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in  the  habits  and  feelings  generated  by  slavery? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  clement  to  mix  up  with  free  institutions.  It  cannot  but 
endanger  them.  It  is  a  pattern  for  every  kind  of  wrong.  The  slave  brings  insecurity 
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on  the  free.  Whoever  holds  one  human  being  in  bondage,  invites  others  to  plant  the 
foot  on  his  own  neck.  Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human  being  can  be  wronged  with 
impunity.  The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  tremble,  until  every  man  is  free. 
Tremble  they  will.  Their  true  foundation  is  sapped  by  the  legalised  degradation  of  a 
single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  That  foundation  is  impartial  justice,  is  respect  for 
human  nature,  is  respect  for  the  rights  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  these  remarks,  to  show  the  hostility  between  slavery  and  free 
institutions.  If,  however,  I  err,  if  these  institutions  cannot  stand  without  slavery  for 
their  foundation,  then  I  say,  Let  them  fall.  Then  they  ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual 
ruins.  Then  the  name  of  republicanism  ought  to  become  a  by-word  and  reproach 
among  the  nations.  Then  monarchy,  limited  as  it  is  in  England,  is  incomparably  better 
and  happier  than  our  more  popular  forms.  Then  despotism,  as  it  exists  in  Prussia, 
where  equal  laws  are  in  the  main  administered  with  impartiality,  ought  to  be  preferred. 
A  republican  government,  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  or  more  than  half  of  a  people, 
by  stripping  them  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them  to  a  brutal  condition, 
would  cost  too  much.  A  freedom  so  tainted  with  wrong,  ought  to  be  our  abhorrence. 
They,  who  tell  us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  republic,  do  not  justify  the 
former,  but  pronounce  a  sentence  of  reprobation  on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  truth, 
we  are  bound  as  a  people  to  seek  more  just  and  generous  institutions,  under  which 
the  rights  of  all  will  be  secure. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  evils  of  slavery.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  not  without  mitigation,  that  slavery  has  advantages  which  do  much 
to  counterbalance  its  wrongs  and  pains.  Not  a  few  are  partially  reconciled  to  the 
institution  by  the  language  of  confidence  in  which  its  benefits  are  sometimes  announced. 
I  shall  therefore  close  this  chapter  with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are  thought 
to  be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  slave  does  less  work  than  the  free  labourer;  he  bears  a 
lighter  burden  than  liberty  would  lay  on  him.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  true ;  yet, 
when  circumstances  promise  profit  to  the  master  from  the  imposition  of  excessive 
labour,  the  slave  is  not  spared.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  terrible  waste  of  life  among 
the  over-worked  cultivators,  required  large  supplies  from  Africa  to  keep  up  the  failing 
population.  In  this  country  it  is  probably  true  that  the  slave  works  less  than  the  free 
labourer ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  his  work  is  lighter.  For  what  is  it  that 
lightens  toil  ?  It  is  Hope;  it  is  Love;  it  is  Strong  Motive.  That  labour  is  light  which 
we  do  from  the  heart,  to  which  a  great  good  quickens  us,  which  is  to  better  our  lot. 
That  labour  is  light  which  is  to  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer  our  homes,  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  our  children,  to  solace  the  declining  years  of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our  grateful 
and  generous  sentiments  the  means  of  exertion.  Great  effort  from  great  motives  is  the 
best  definition  of  a  happy  life.  The  easiest  labour  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has  no 
motive  for  performing  it.  How  wearisome  is  the  task  imposed  by  another,  and 
wrongfully  imposed  !  The  slave  cannot  easily  be  made  to  do  a  freeman's  work ;  and 
why?  Because  he  wants  a  freeman's  spirit,  because  the  spring  of  labour  is  impaired 
within  him,  because  he  works  as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.  The  compulsion,  under 
which  he  toils  for  another,  takes  from  labour  its  sweetness,  makes  the  daily  round  of 
life  arid  and  dull,  makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief  interest  of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is  freed  from  all  care,  that  he  is  sure  of  future 
support,  that  when  old  he  is  not  dismissed  to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and  sheltered  in 
his  own  hut.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  violating 
the  great  laws  and  essential  rights  of  our  nature.  The  slave,  we  are  told,  has  no  care, 
his  future  is  provided  for.  Yet  God  created  him  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  take  care 
of  his  own  happiness ;  and  he  cannot  be  freed  from  this  care  without  injury  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  life.  Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power  over  the  future, 
but  to  be  used?  Is  it  a  blessing  to  a  rational  creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition 
which  chains  his  faculties  to  the  present  moment,  which  leaves  nothing  before  him  to 
rouse  the  intellect  or  touch  the  heart?  Be  it  also  remembered,  that  the  same  provi- 
sion, which  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety,  cuts  him  off  from  hope.  The  future  is 
not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of  poverty,  nor  is  it  brightened  by  images  of  joy.  It 
stretches  before  him  sterile,  monotonous,  expanding  into  no  refreshing  verdure,  and 
sending  no  cheering  whisper  of  a  better  lot. 

It  is  true  that  the  free  labourer  may  become  a  pauper;  and  so  may  the  free  rich 
man,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Still,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to 
slavery  as  a  security  against  the  almshouse.  Freedom  undoubtedly  has  its  perils.  It 
offers  nothing  to  the  slothful  and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek  their  own 
good  in  their  own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail  from  vice,  some  from  incapacity,  some 
from  misfortune.  All  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the  body  of  the  poor.  But  in 
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this  country  the  number  is  small,  and  ought  constantly  to  decrease.  The  evil,  how- 
ever lamentable,  is  not  so  remediless  and  spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  reducing 
half  the  population  to  chains.  Benevolence  does  much  to  mitigate  it.  The  best 
minds  are  inquiring  how  it  may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed.  It  is  giving 
excitement  to  a  philanthropy  which  creates  out  of  misfortune  new  bonds  of  union 
between  man  and  man. 

Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell  us  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  better  than 
that  of  the  free  labourer  at  the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly.  They  do  not,  cannot 
know,  what  to  us  is  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  from  the  families  of  our  farmers 
and  mechanics  have  sprung  our  most  distinguished  men,  men  who  have  done  most  for 
science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and  freedom ;  and  that  the  noblest  spirits  among  us 
would  have  been  lost  to  their  country  and  mankind,  had  the  labouring  class  here  been 
doomed  to  slavery.  They  do  not  know,  what  we  rejoice  to  tell  them,  that  this  class 
partakes  largely  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  whole  community;  that  the  means  of 
intellectual  improvement  are  multiplying  to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the  opulent;  that 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  communicate  to  them  in. 
public  discourses  their  own  most  important  acquisitions.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christian, 
republican  spirit  is  not  working,  even  here,  as  it  should.  The  more  improved  and 
prosperous  classes  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to  elevate  morally 
and  intellectually  the  less  advanced  classes  of  the  community;  but  the  great  truth  is 
more  and  more  recognised,  and  accordingly  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  be  opening  on 
society. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if  not  to  be  compared  to  the  free  labourer  at  the 
North,  is  in  a  happier  condition  than  the  Irish  peasantry.  Let  this  be  granted.  Let 
the  security  of  the  peasant's  domestic  relations,  let  his  church,  and  his  school-house, 
and  his  faint  hope  of  a  better  lot  pass  for  nothing.  Because  Ireland  is  suffering  from 
the  misgovernment  and  oppression  of  ages,  does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding  oppres- 
sion is  a  good  ?  Besides,  are  not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged  ?  Is  not  British 
legislation  labouring  to  restore  her  prosperity  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that,  whilst  the  slave's 
lot  admits  no  important  change,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are  at  work  to  confer  on 
the  Irish  peasant  the  blessings  of  education,  of  equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion, 
of  new  sources  of  wealth  ?  Other  men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted  up.  An  im- 
moveable  weight  presses  on  the  slave. 

But  still  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay.  He  is  not  as  wretched  as  our  theories  teach. 
After  his  toil,  he  sings,  he  dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  exhausted  frame  or  gloomy 
spirit.  The  slave  happy !  Why,  then,  contend  for  rights?  Why  follow  with  beating 
hearts  the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  freedom?  Why  canonise  the  martyr  to  freedom  ? 
The  slave  happy !  Then  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  a  man ;  in  darkening  intellect  and  conscience ;  in  quenching  generous  sentiments ; 
in  servility  of  spirit;  in  living  under  a  whip;  in  having  neither  property  nor  rights; 
in  holding  wife  and  child  at  another's  pleasure;  in  toiling  without  hope;  in  living 
without  an  end !  The  slave,  i»tfee3,  has  his  pleasures.  His  animal  nature  survives 
the  injury  to  his  rational  aifa  moral  powers;  and  every  animal  has  its  enjoyments. 
The  kindness  of  Providence  allows  no  human  being  to  be  wholly  divorced  from  good. 
The  lamb  frolics;  the  dog  leaps  for  joy;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  cheerful  harmony; 
and  the  slave  spends  his  holiday  in  laughter  and  the  dance.  Thanks  to  Him  who  never 
leaves  himself  without  witness ;  who  cheers  even  the  desert  with  spots  of  verdure ;  and 
opens  a  fountain  of  joy  in  the  most  withered  heart !  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  contemplate  the  occasional  gaiety  of  the  slave  without  some  mixture  of  painful 
thought.  He  is  gay,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  think ;  because  he  is  too  fallen  to 
feel  his  wrongs ;  because  he  wants  just  self-respect.  We  are  grieved  by  the  gaiety  of 
the  insane.  There  is  a  sadness  in  the  gaiety  of  him  whose  lightness  of  heart  would 
be  turned  to  bitterness  and  indignation,  were  one  ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the 
spirit  of  a  man. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free,  who  are  more  wretched  than  slaves,  is 
undoubtedly  true;  just  as  there  is  incomparably  greater  misery  among  men  than  among 
brutes.  The  brute  never  knows  the  agony  of  a  human  spirit  torn  by  remorse  or  wounded 
in  its  love.  But  would  we  cease  to  be  human,  because  our  capacity  for  suffering 
increases  with  the  elevation  of  our  nature  ?  All  blessings  may  be  perverted,  and  the 
greatest  perverted  most.  Were  we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  undoubtedly  the  most 
miserable  human  beings  would  be  found  among  the  free ;  for  among  them  the  passions 
have  wider  sweep,  and  the  power  they  possess  may  be  used  to  their  own  ruin.  Liberty 
is  not  a  necessity  of  happiness.  It  is  only  a  means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may 
be  abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  be  cast  away?  Are  they  not  the  greatest  gifts  of 
Heaven? 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  manifests  affection  to  his  master,  grieves  at  his 
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departure,  and  welcomes  his  return.  I  will  not  endeavour  to  explain  this,  by  saying 
that  the  master's  absence  places  the  slave  under  the  overseer.  Nor  will  I  object,  that 
the  slave's  propensity  to  steal  from  his  master,  his  need  of  the  whip  to  urge  him  to  toil, 
and  the  dread  of  insurrection  which  he  inspires,  are  signs  of  anything  but  love.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  much  more  affection  in  this  relation  than  could  be  expected.  Of  all 
races  of  men,  the  African  is  the  mildest  and  most  suspectible  of  attachment.  He  loves 
where  the  European  would  hate.  He  watches  the  life  of  a  master,  whom  the  North- 
American  Indian,  in  like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  the  heart.  The  African  is 
affectionate.  Is  this  a  reason  for  holding  him  in  chains  ?  We  cannot,  however,  think 
of  this  most  interesting  feature  of  slavery  with  unmixed  pleasure.  It  is  the  curse  of 
slavery,  that  it  can  touch  nothing  which  it  does  not  debase.  Even  love,  that  sentiment 
given  us  by  God  to  be  the  germ  of  a  divine  virtue,  becomes  in  the  slave  a  weakness, 
almost  a  degradation.  His  affections  lose  much  of  their  beauty  and  dignity.  He 
ought,  indeed,  to  feel  benevolence  towards  his  master ;  but  to  attach  himself  to  a  man 
•who  keeps  him  in  the  dust  and  denies  him  the  rights  of  a  man ;  to  be  grateful  and 
devoted  to  one  who  extorts  his  toil  and  debases  him  into  a  chattel ;  this  has  a  taint  of 
servility,  which  makes  us  grieve  whilst  we  admire.  However,  we  would  not  diminish 
the  attachment  of  the  slave.  He  is  the  happier  for  his  generosity.  Let  him  love  his 
master,  and  let  the  master  win  love  by  kindness.  We  only  say,  let  not  this  manifes- 
tation of  a  generous  nature  in  the  slave  be  turned  against  him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an 
answer  to  an  exposition  of  his  wrongs.  Let  it  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  for  his  per- 
petual degradation 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  is  taught  Religion.  This  is  the  most  cheering  sound 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  land  of  bondage.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  any 
portion  of  the  slaves  are  instructed  in  that  truth,  which  gives  inward  freedom.  They 
hear  at  least  one  voice  of  deep,  genuine  love,  the  voice  of  Christ ;  and  read  in  his  cross 
what  all  other  things  hide  from  them,  the  unutterable  worth  of  their  spiritual  nature. 
This  portion,  however,  is  small.  The  greater  part  are  still  buried  in  heathen  ignorance. 
Besides,  religion,  though  a  great  good,  can  hardly  exert  its  full  power  on  the  slave. 
Will  it  not  be  taught  to  make  him  obedient  to  his  master,  rather  than  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  man  ?  Is  slavery,  which  tends  so  proverbially  to  debase  the  mind,  the 
preparation  for  spiritual  truth?  Can  the  slave  comprehend  the  principle  of  Love,  the 
essential  principle  of  Christianity,  when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  rela- 
tions to  him  express  injustice  and  selfishness  ?  But  suppose  him  to  receive  Christianity 
in  its  purity,  and  to  feel  all  its  power.  Is  this  to  reconcile  us  to  slavery?  Is  a  being, 
who  can  understand  the  sublimest  truth  which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  who 
can  love  and  adore  God,  who  can  conform  himself  to  the  celestial  virtue  of  the  Saviour, 
for  whom  that  Saviour  died,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose  repentance  now  gives 
joy  in  heaven, — is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as  property,  driven  by  force  as  the  brute, 
and  denied  the  rights  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature,  by  a  professed  disciple  of  the  just 
and  merciful  Saviour?  Has  he  a  religious  nature,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as  a 
slave. 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  have  shown  how  little 
they  are  mitigated  by  what  are  thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole  discussion  I  have 
cautiously  avoided  quoting  particular  examples  of  its  baneful  influences.  I  have  not 
brought  together  accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which  come  to  us  from  the  South.  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up  in  its  very 
nature,  which,  as  long  as  man  is  man,  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  That  these  evils 
are  mixed,  I  do  not  say.  More  or  less  of  good  may  often  be  found  in  connection  with 
them.  No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make  the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly 
evil,  or  cut  off  every  means  of  improvement.  God's  benevolence  triumphs  over  all  the 
perverseness  and  folly  of  man's  devices.  He  sends  a  cheering  beam  into  the  darkest 
abode.  The  slave  has  his  hours  of  exhilaration.  His  hut  occasionally  rings  with 
thoughtless  mirth.  Among  this  class,  too,  there  are,  and  must  be,  occasionally,  higher 
pleasures.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and  in  some  slaves  there  is  a  happy  nature 
which  no  condition  can  destroy,  just  as  among  children  we  find  some  whom  the  worst 
education  cannot  spoil.  The  African  is  so  affectionate,  imitative,  and  docile,  that  in 
favourable  circumstances  he  catches  much  that  is  good ;  and  accordingly  the  influence 
of  a  wise  and  kind  master  will  be  seen  in  the  very  countenance  and  bearing  of  his 
slaves.  Among  this  degraded  people,  there  are,  occasionally,  examples  of  superior 
intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the  groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  filling  a  higher  rank  than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human  nature  is  too  generous 
and  hardy  to  be  wholly  destroyed  in  the  most  unpropitious  state.  We  also  witness  in 
this  class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physical  development,  a  grace  of  form  and  motion, 
which  almost  extorts  a  feeling  approaching  respect.  I  mean  not  to  affirm  that  slavery 
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excludes  all  good,  for  human  life  cannot  long  endure  under  the  privation  of  everything 
happy  and  improving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  natural  tendencies  and  results.  These 
are  wholly  and  only  evil. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to  the  views  now  given  of  slavery,  that  persons 
living  at  a  distance  from  it  cannot  comprehend  it,  that  its  true  character  can  be  learned 
only  from  those  who  know  it  practically,  and  are  familiar  with  its  operations.  To  this 
I  will  not  reply,  that  I  have  seen  it  near  at  hand.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  men 
may  lose  the  power  of  seeing  an  object  fairly,  by  being  too  near  as  well  as  by  being  too 
remote.  The  slave-holder  is  too  familiar  with  slavery  to  understand  it.  To  be  edu- 
cated in  injustice  is  almost  necessarily  to  be  blinded  by  it  more  or  less.  To  exercise 
usurped  power  from  birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon  it  as  a  right  and  a  good. 
The  slave-holder  tells  us  that  he  only  can  instruct  us  about  slavery.  But  suppose  that 
we  wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of  despotism ;  should  we  go  to  the  palace,  and 
take  the  despot  as  our  teacher?  Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assurance,  that  he 
alone  could  understand  the  character  of  absolute  power,  and  that  we  in  a  republic 
could  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  men  subjected  to  irresponsible  will  ?  The  sad 
influence  of  slavery  in  darkening  the  mind  which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it,  is 
disclosed  to  us  in  the  recent  attempts  made  at  the  South  to  represent  this  institution 
as  a  good.  Freemen,  who  would  sooner  die  than  resign  their  rights,  talk  of  the 
happiness  of  those  from  whom  every  right  is  wrested.  They  talk  of  the  slave  as 
"  property,"  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  this  were  the  holiest  claim.  This  is  one 
of  the  mournful  effects  of  slavery.  It  darkens  the  moral  sense  of  the  master.  And 
can  men,  whose  position  is  so  unfavourable  to  just,  impartial  judgment,  expect  us  to 
acquiesce  in  their  views? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  Slave-holding  States  expect  us  to  admit  their  views 
of  this  institution,  they  must  allow  it  to  be  freely  discussed  among  themselves.  Of 
what  avail  is  their  testimony  in  favour  of  slavery,  when  not  a  tongue  is  allowed  to  say 
a  word  in  its  condemnation  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  press,  when  it  can  publish  only  on 
one  side?  In  large  portions  of  the  Slave-holding  States  freedom  of  speech  on  this 
subject  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should  publish  among  them  the  sentiments  respecting 
slavery,  which  are  universally  adopted  through  the  civilised  world,  would  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy,  would  probably  be  flayed  or  hung.  On  this  great  subject,  which  affects 
vitally  their  peace  and  prosperity,  their  moral  and  political  interests,  no  philanthropist, 
who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak  his  mind.  Even  the  minister  of  religion,  who 
feels  the  hostility  between  slavery  and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak.  His  calling  might 
not  save  him  from  popular  rage.  Thus  slavery  avenges  itself.  It  brings  the  masters 
under  despotism.  It  takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freeman  prizes  as  life,  liberty  of 
speech.  All  this,  we  are  told,  is  necessary,  and  so  it  may  be;  but  an  institution 
imposing  such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good:  and  one  thing  is  plain;  the  testimony  of 
men  placed  under  such  restraints  cannot  be  too  cautiously  received.  We  have  better 
sources  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ages,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
unchangeable  principles  of  human  nature.  These  assure  us  that  slavery  is  "  evil,  and 
evil  continually." 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  without  acknowledging  (what  I  cheerfully  do),  that 
in  many  cases  the  kindness  of  masters  does  much  for  the  mitigation  of  slavery.  Coufd 
it  be  rendered  harmless,  the  efforts  of  many  would  not  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  It  is 
evil,  not  through  any  singular  corruption  in  the  slave-holder,  but  from  its  own  nature, 
and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  a  good.  It  is  evil,  not  because  it  exists  on  this  or 
that  spot.  Were  it  planted  at  the  North,  it  might  become  a  greater  curse,  more 
hardening  and  depraving,  than  it  now  proves  under  a  milder  sky.  It  is  not  of  the 
particular  form  of  slavery  in  this  country  that  I  complain.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that 
it  is  here  comparatively  mild;  that  on  many  plantations  no  abuses  exist,  but  such  as 
are  inseparable  from  its  very  nature.  The  mischief  lies  in  its  very  nature.  "  Men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  An  institution  so  founded  in  wrong, 
so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot  be  made  a  good.  It  cannot,  like  other  institutions, 
be  perpetuated  by  being  improved.  To  improve  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  sub- 
version. Every  melioration  of  the  slave's  lot  is  a  step  toward  freedom.  Slavery  is 
thus  radically,  essentially  evil.  Every  good  man  should  earnestly  pray  and  use  every 
virtuous  influence,  that  an  institution  so  blighting  to  human  nature  may  be  brought  to 
an  end. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


SCRIPTURE. 

ATTEMPTS  arc  often  made  to  support  slavery  by  the  authority  of  Revelation.  "Slavery," 
it  is  said,  "  is  allowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  condemned  in  the  New.  Paul 
commands  slaves  to  obey.  He  commands  masters,  not  to  release  their  slaves,  but  to 
treat  them  justly.  Therefore  slavery  is  right,  is  sanctified  by  God's  Word."  In  this 
age  of  the  world,  and  amidst  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  such  reasoning  hardly  deserves  notice.  A  few  words  only  will  be 
offered  in  reply. 

This  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If  usages,  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
not  forbidden  in  the  New,  are  right,  then  our  moral  code  will  undergo  a  sad  deteri- 
oration. Polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  Israelites,  was  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men, 
and  was  common  and  licensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  Apostles  nowhere 
condemn  it,  nor  was  the  renunciation  of  it  made  an  essential  condition  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true  that  in  one  passage  Christ  has  condemned  it  by 
implication.  But  is  not  slavery  condemned  by  stronger  implication,  in  the  many 
passages  which  make  the  new  religion  to  consist  in  serving  one  another,  and  in  doing 
to  others  what  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  ourselves?  Why  may  not  Scripture 
be  used  to  stock  our  houses  with  wives  as  well  as  with  slaves  ? 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  sanction  slavery.  Let  us  now  ask,  What  was  slavery  in  the 
age  of  Paul?  It  was  the  slavery,  not  so  much  of  black  as  of  white  men,  not  merely  of 
barbarians  but  of  Greeks,  not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  debased,  but  of  the  virtuous, 
educated,  and  refined.  Piracy  and  conquest  were  the  chief  means  of  supplying  the 
slave-market,  and  they  heeded  neither  character  nor  condition.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  a  captured  city  was  sold  into  bondage,  sometimes  the 
whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem.  Noble  and  royal  families,  the  rich  and  great,  the 
learned  and  powerful,  the  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest  and  best  men,  were  con- 
demned to  the  chain.  Such  was  ancient  slavery.  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Word  of  God !  Had  Napoleon,  on  capturing  Berlin  or  Vienna, 
doomed  most  or  the  whole  of  their  inhabitants  to  bondage ;  had  he  seized  on  venerable 
matrons,  the  mothers  of  illustrious  men,  who  were  reposing,  after  virtuous  lives,  in 
the  bosom  of  grateful  families;  had  he  seized  on  the  delicate,  refined,  beautiful  young 
woman,  whose  education  had  prepared  her  to  grace  the  sphere  in  which  God  had 
placed  her,  and  over  all  whose  prospects  the  freshest  hopes  and  most  glowing  imagina- 
tions of  early  life  were  breathed;  had  he  seized  on  the  minister  of  religion,  the  man  of 
science,  the  man  of  genius,  the  sage,  the  guides  of  the  world ;  had  he  scattered  these 
through  the  slave-markets  of  the  world,  and  transferred  them  to  the  highest  bidders  at 
public  auction,  the  men  to  be  converted  into  instruments  of  slavish  toil,  the  women 
into  instruments  of  lust,  and  both  to  endure  whatever  indignities  and  tortures  absolute 
power  can  inflict ;  we  should  then  have  had  a  picture,  in  the  present  age,  of  slavery  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Paul.  Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Apostle!  Such,  we  are  told,  he  pronounced  to  be  morally  right!  Had  Napoleon 
sent  some  cargoes  of  these  victims  to  these  shores,  we  might  have  bought  them,  and 
degraded  the  noblest  beings  to  our  lowest  uses,  and  might  have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to 
our  innocence !  Were  an  infidel  to  bring  this  charge  against  the  Apostle,  we  should 
say  that  he  was  labouring  in  his  vocation ;  but  that  a  professed  Christian  should  so 
insult  this  sainted  philanthropist,  this  martyr  to  truth  and  benevolence,  is  a  sad  proof 
of  the  power  of  slavery  to  blind  its  supporters  to  the  plainest  truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  had  so  penetrated  society,  was  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  it,  and  the  materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abundant,  that  a  religion, 
preaching  freedom  to  the  slave,  would  have  shaken  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation, 
and  would  have  armed  against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Paul  did  not  then 
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assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  himself  with  spreading  principles,  which,  however 
slowly,  could  not  but  work  its  destruction.  He  commanded  Philemon  to  receive  his 
fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  "not  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother  beloved;" 
and  he  commanded  masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that  which  was  "just  and  equal;" 
thus  asserting  for  the  slave  the  rights  of  a  Christian  and  a  Man;  and  how,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances he  could  have  done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  I  do  not  see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The  perversion  of  Scripture  to  the  support  of  slavery 
is  singularly  inexcusable  in  this  country.  Paul  not  only  commanded  slaves  to  obey 
their  masters.  He  delivered  these  precepts:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God; 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  This  passage  was  written 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches  passive  obedience  to  despotism  more  strongly  than 
any  text  teaches  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  quoted  for  ages 
by  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power,  and  made  the  stronghold  of  tyranny.  Did  our 
fathers  acquiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  this  text  ?  Because  the  first 
Christians  were  taught  to  obey  despotic  rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Christianity  had 
stripped  men  of  their  rights  ?  Did  they  argue,  that  tyranny  was  to  be  excused, 
because  forcible  opposition  to  it  is  in  most  cases  wrong  ?  Did  they  argue,  that  absolute 
power  ceases  to  be  unjust,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  duty  of  subjects  to 
obey  ?  Did  they  infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be  perpetual,  because  the  sub- 
version of  them  by  force  will  almost  always  inflict  greater  evil  than  it  removes?  No; 
they  were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  Word.  They  believed  that  despotism  was  a 
wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general  obligation  upon  its  subjects  to  obey;  and  that 
whenever  a  whole  people  should  so  feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  removal,  the  time 
for  removing  it  had  fully  come.  Such  is  the  school  in  which  we  here  have  been 
brought  up.  To  us,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  Christianity,  that  it 
teaches  human  brotherhood  and  favours  human  rights;  and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two 
or  three  passages,  which  admit  different  constructions,  we  make  Christianity  the 
minister  of  slavery,  the  forger  of  chains  for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism,  that  particular  texts  should  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  what  is  the  general, 
the  perpetual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  social  duty?  "All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets."  Now  does  not  every  man  feel,  that  nothing,  nothing,  could 
induce  him  to  consent  to  be  a  slave?  Does  he  not  feel,  that,  if  reduced  to  this  abject 
lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason,  conscience,  affections,  would  cry  out  against  it  as 
the  greatest  of  calamities  and  wrongs?  Can  he  pretend,  then,  that,  in  holding  others 
in  bondage,  he  does  to  his  neighbour  what  he  would  that  his  neighbour  should  do  to 
him  ?  Of  what  avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were  designed  for  local  and  temporary 
use,  when  urged  against  the  vital,  essential  spirit,  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  our 
religion? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent  work  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished writers ;  not  that  I  think  additional  arguments  necessary,  but  because  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  more  successfully  used  than  anything  else  to  reconcile  good 
minds  to  slavery. 

"  This  very  course,  which  the  Gospel  takes  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  that  could  have  been  taken  in  order  to  effect  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race  or  for  one  time,  but  for  all  races 
and  for  all  times.  It  looked,  not  at  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  that  age  alone, 
but  for  its  universal  abolition.  Hence  the  important  object  of  its  author  was  to  gain  it 
a  lodgment  in  every  part  of  the  known  world;  so  that,  by  its  universal  diffusion  among 
all  classes  of  society,  it  might  quietly  and  peacefully  modify  and  subdue  the  evil 
passions  of  men ;  and  thus,  without  violence,  work  a  revolution  in  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind.  In  this  manner  alone  could  its  object,  a  universal  moral  revolution,  have 
been  accomplished.  For  if  it  had  forbidden  the  evil  instead  of  subverting  the  principle, 
if  it  had  proclaimed  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to  resist  the 
oppression  of  their  masters,  it  would  instantly  have  arrayed  the  two  parties  in  deadly 
hostility  throughout  the  civilised  world;  its  announcement  would  have  been  the 
signal  of  servile  war;  and  the  very  name  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
forgotten  amidst  the  agitations  of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Gospel  does  not  forbid  slavery,  affords  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
does  not  mean  to  prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  it  afford  ground  for  belief  that  Jesus 
Christ  intended  to  authorise  it. 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  two  grounds  of  moral  obligation  arc  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  Gospel.  The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  man;  that  is,  on  the  ground 
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of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other;  the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a 
creature  of  God ;  that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which  we  all  sustain  to  God. — 
Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  precisely  upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave  is 
commanded  to  obey  his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  because  it  is  right,  but  because  the  cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance 
under  injury  will  be  well  pleasing  unto  God. — The  manner  in  which  the  duty  of 
servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  therefore,  affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Gospel  authorises  one  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage,  any  more  than  the  command 
to  honour  the  king,  when  that  king  was  Nero,  authorised  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor; 
or  than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when  one  is  smitten,  justifies  the 
infliction  of  violence  by  an  injurious  man."* 
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MEANS  OF  REMOVING  SLAVERY. 

How  slavery  shall  be  removed,  is  a  question  for  the  slave-holder,  and  one  which  he 
alone  can  fully  answer.  He  alone  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  slaves,  to  which  the  means  of  emancipation  should  be  carefully  adapted. 
General  views  and  principles  may  and  should  be  suggested  at  a  distance ;  but  the  mode 
of  applying  them  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  the 
evil  exists.  To  the  slave-holder  belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and  employing  the  best 
methods  of  liberation,  and  to  no  other.  We  have  no  right  of  interference,  nor  do  we 
desire  it.  We  hold  that  the  dangers  of  emancipation,  if  such  there  are,  would  be 
indefinitely  increased,  were  the  boon  to  come  to  the  slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  were 
he  to  see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign  power.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  slavery  should  be  succeeded  by  a  friendly  relation  between  master  and  slave;  and 
to  produce  this,  the  latter  must  see  in  the  former  his  benefactor  and  deliverer.  His 
liberty  must  seem  to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence  and  regard  for  his  rights.  He  must 
put  confidence  in  his  superiors,  and  look  to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully  for  counsel 
and  aid.  Let  him  feel  that  liberty  has  been  wrung  from  an  unwilling  master,  who 
would  willingly  replace  the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vindictiveness,  and  hatred  would  spring 
up,  to  blight  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his  new  freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril 
to  himself  and  all  around  him.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  emancipation,  though  so 
bestowed,  would  be  better  than  everlasting  bondage ;  but  the  responsibility  of  so  con- 
ferring it  is  one  that  none  of  us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  foreign  hand.  The  planters,  especially  of  Jamaica, 
have  opposed  the  mother-country  with  a  pertinaciousness  bordering  on  insanity ;  have 
done  much  to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freedom  they  could  not  prevent;  have 
done  nothing  to  prepare  them  for  liberty ;  have  met  them  with  gloom  on  their  coun- 
tenances, and  with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips ;  have  taught  them  to  look  abroad  for 
relief,  and  to  see  in  their  masters  only  obstructions  to  the  amelioration  of  their  lot.  It 
is  possible  that  under  all  these  obstacles  emancipation  may  succeed.  God  grant  it 
success !  If  it  fail,  the  planter  will  have  brought  the  ruin  very  much  on  himself. 
Policy,  as  well  as  duty,  so  plainly  taught  him  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  work 
which  a  superior  power  had  begun,  to  spare  no  effort,  no  expense,  for  binding  to  hini 
by  new  ties  those  who  were  to  throw  off  their  former  chains,  that  we  know  not  how  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  but  by  supposing  that  his  unhappy  position  as  a  slave-holder 
had  robbed  him  of  his  reason,  as  well  as  blunted  his  moral  sense. 

In  this  country  no  power  but  that  of  the  Slave-holding  States  can  remove  the  evil, 
and  none  of  us  are  anxious  to  take  the  office  from  their  hands.  They  alone  can  do  it 

*  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pages  225-6.  The  discussion  of  Slavery, 
in  the  chapter  from  which  these  extracts  are  made  is  well  worthy  attention. 
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safely.  They  alone  can  determine  and  apply  the  true  and  sure  means  of  emancipation. 
That  such  means  exist  I  cannot  doubt;  for  emancipation  has  already  been  carried 
through  successfully  in  other  countries ;  and  even  were  there  no  precedent,  I  should 
be  sure,  that,  under  God's  benevolent  and  righteous  government,  there  could  not  be  a 
necessity  for  holding  human  beings  in  perpetual  bondage.  This  faith,  however,  is  not 
universal.  Many,  when  they  hear  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  say,  "  It  is  bad,  but  remediless. 
There  are  no  means  of  relief."  They  say,  in  a  despairing  tone,  "  Give  us  your  plan;" 
and  justify  their  indifference  to  emancipation,  by  what  they  call  its  hopelessness. 
This  state  of  mind  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing 
slavery;  not  that  I  think  of  drawing  up  a  plan;  for  to  this  I  am  necessarily  unequal. 
No  individual  so  distant  can  do  the  work,  to  which  the  whole  intellect  and  benevolence 
of  the  South  should  be  summoned.  I  wish  only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which  I 
think  would  ensure  a  happy  result  to  the  benevolent  enterprise,  and  which  may  help 
to  remove  the  incredulity  of  which  I  have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  removal  of  slavery  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
principle,  that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should  be  admitted  by  the 
slave-holder.  As  to  any  public  forms  of  setting  forth  this  principle,  they  are  of  little 
or  no  moment,  provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind  and  heart.  The  slave  should  be 
acknowledged  as  a  partaker  of  a  common  nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of 
humanity.  This  great  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  wise  plan  for  his  relief. 
The  cordial  admission  of  it  would  give  a  consciousness  of  dignity,  of  grandeur,  to  efforts 
for  emancipation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the  idea  of  raising  more  than  two 
millions  of  human  beings  to  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  to  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civilization,  to  the  means  of  indefinite  improvement.  The  Slave-holding  States  are 
called  to  a  nobler  work  of  benevolence  than  is  committed  to  any  other  communities. 
They  should  comprehend  its  dignity.  This  they  cannot  do,  till  the  slave  is  truly, 
sincerely,  with  the  mind  and  heart,  recognised  as  a  Man,  till  he  ceases  to  be  regarded 
as  Property. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  that  the  slave  should  be  immediately  set  free  from 
all  his  present  restraints?  By  no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  thoughts.  The 
slave  cannot  rightfully,  and  should  not,  be  owned  by  the  individual.  But,  like  every 
other  citizen,  he  is  subject  to  the  community,  and  the  community  has  a  right  and  is 
bound  to  continue  all  such  restraints,  as  its  own  safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  slave 
demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kindness,  to  the  latter  to  give  him  a  freedom,  which 
he  is  unprepared  to  understand  or  enjoy.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  strike  the  fetters  from 
a  man,  whose  first  steps  would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice.  The  slave  should 
not  have  an  owner,  but  he  should  have  a  guardian.  He  needs  authority,  to  supply 
the  lack  of  that  discretion  which  he  has  not  yet  attained ;  but  it  should  be  the  autho- 
rity of  a  friend ;  an  official  authority,  conferred  by  the  state,  and  for  which  there  should 
be  responsibleness  to  the  state ;  an  authority  especially  designed  to  prepare  its  subjects 
for  personal  freedom.  The  slave  should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  allowed  to  wander 
at  his  will  beyond  the  plantation  on  which  he  toils ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to 
work  by  rational  and  natural  motives,  he  should  be  obliged  to  labour ;  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  the  vagrant  in  other  communities  is  confined  and  compelled  to 
earn  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty  would  be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than  nominal, 
were  he  to  be  let  loose  on  society,  under  circumstances  driving  him  to  crimes,  for 
which  he  would  be  condemned  to  severer  bondage  than  he  had  escaped.  Many 
restraints  must  be  continued;  but  continued,  not  because  the  coloured  race  are  property, 
not  because  they  are  bound  to  live  and  toil  for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly 
because  their  own  innocence,  security,  and  education,  and  the  public  order  and  peace, 
require  them,  during  the  present  incapacity,  to  be  restrained.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  incapacity  is  not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune ;  that  not  they,  but 
the  community,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  that  the  community  cannot  without  crime 
profit  by  its  own  wrong.  If  the  government  should  make  any  distinction  among  the 
citizens,  it  should  be  in  behalf  of  the  injured.  Instead  of  urging  the  past  existence 
of  slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  it  has  induced,  as  apologies,  or  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  yoke,  the  community  should  find,  in  these  very  circumstances,  new  obliga- 
tions to  effort  for  the  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against  immediate  emancipation,  namely,  that 
the  slave  would  not  support  himself  and  his  children  by  honest  industry ;  that,  having 
always  worked  on  compulsion,  he  will  not  work  without  it ;  that,  having  always 
laboured  from  another's  will,  he  will  not  labour  from  his  own ;  that  there  is  no  spring 
of  exertion  in  his  own  mind ;  that  he  is  unused  to  forethought,  providence,  and  self- 
denial,  and  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life  ;  that  freedom  would  produce  idleness ; 
idleness,  want ;  want,  crime ;  and  that  crime,  when  it  should  become  the  habit  of 
numbers,  would  bring  misery,  perhaps  ruin,  not  only  on  the  offenders,  but  the  state. 
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Here  lies  the  strength  of  the  argument  for  continuing  present  restraint.  Give  the 
slaves  disposition  and  power  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  honest  industry, 
and  complete  emancipation  should  not  be  delayed  one  hour. 

The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  removal  of  slavery  is  to  prepare  the  slaves  for 
self-support.  And  this  work  seems  attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulty.  The  coloured 
man  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom  toil  is  torture,  who  has  centred  every  idea  of  happiness 
and  dignity  in  a  wild  freedom,  who  must  exchange  the  boundless  forest  for  a  narrow 
plantation,  and  bend  his  proud  neck  to  an  unknown  yoke.  Labour  was  his  first  lesson, 
and  he  has  been  repeating  it  all  his  life.  Can  it  be  a  hard  task  to  teach  him  to  labour 
for  himself,  to  work  from  impulses  in  his  own  breast  ? 

Much  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw  the  slave  on  himself,  to  accustom  him  to  work 
for  his  own  and  his  family's  support,  to  awaken  forethought,  and  strengthen  the  habit 
of  providing  for  the  future.  On  every  plantation  there  are  slaves,  who  would  do  more 
for  wages  than  from  fear  of  punishment.  There  are  those,  who,  if  intrusted  with  a 
piece  of  ground,  would  support  themselves  and  pay  a  rent  in  kind.  There  are  those, 
who,  if  moderate  task-work  were  given  them,  would  gain  their  whole  subsistence  in 
their  own  time.  Now  every  such  man  ought  to  be  committed  very  much  to  himself. 
It  is  a  crime  to  subject  to  the  whip  a  man  who  can  be  made  to  toil  from  rational  and 
honourable  motives.  This  partial  introduction  of  freedom  would  form  a  superior  class 
among  the  slaves,  whose  example  would  have  immense  moral  power  on  those  who 
needed  compulsion.  The  industrious  and  thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  whole 
race.  It  is  important  that  the  property,  thus  earned  by  the  slave,  should  be  made  as 
sacred  as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  community,  and  for  this  end  he  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain  redress  of  wrongs.  In  case  of  being  injured  by  his  master  in  this 
or  in  any  respect,  he  should  either  be  set  free,  or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should  be 
transferred  to  another  guardian.  This  system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended  with 
insuperable  difficulties ;  but  if  established  and  watched  over  by  a  community  sincerely 
desirous  of  emancipation  (and  no  other  influence  can  establish  it  here),  it  would  find 
in  public  sentiment,  even  more  than  in  law,  the  means  of  execution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  and  fitting  him  to  act  from  higher  motives  than 
compulsion,  a  system  of  bounties  and  rewards  should  be  introduced.  New  privileges, 
increased  indulgences,  honourable  distinctions,  expressions  of  respect,  should  be 
awarded  to  the  honest  and  industrious.  No  people  are  more  alive  to  commendation 
and  honourable  distinction  than  the  coloured  race.  Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted 
to  their  tastes  and  character,  might  in  a  good  degree  supersede  the  lash.  The  object 
is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labour  from  other  motives  than  brutal  compulsion.  Such 
motives  may  easily  be  found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously  proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  slave,  and  calling  forth  his  energies,  is  to 
place  his  domestic  relations  on  new  ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish  him  to 
labour  for  his  family.  Then  he  must  have  a  family  to  labour  for.  Then  his  wife  and 
children  must  be  truly  his  own.  Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate.  Then  the 
responsibilities  of  a  husband  and  father  must  be  laid  on  him.  It  is  agreed  that  he  will 
be  fit  for  freedom  as  soon  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall  become  his  habit  and  his 
happiness;  and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this  condition,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  no 
sanctity  in  the  marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  his  wife  and  his  children 
exposed  to  indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as  their  support  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his 
care?  No  measure  for  preparing  the  slave  for  liberty  can  be  so  effectual  as  the 
improvement  of  his  domestic  lot.  The  whole  power  of  religion  should  be  employed  to 
impress  him  with  the  sacredness  and  duties  of  marriage.  The  chaste  and  the  faithful 
in  this  connexion  should  receive  open  and  strong  marks  of  respect.  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  the  head  of  their  race.  The  husband  and  wife,  who  prove  false  to  each 
other,  and  who  will  not  labour  for  their  children,  should  be  visited  with  the  severest 
rebuke.  To  create  a  sense  of  domestic  obligation,  to  awaken  domestic  affections,  to 
give  the  means  of  domestic  happiness,  to  fix  deeply  a  conviction  of  the  indissoluble- 
ness  of  marriage,  and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  parental  relation,  these  are  the  essential 
means  of  raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous  and  happy  freedom.  All  other  men  labour 
for  their  families;  and  so  will  the  slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be  cherished  in  his 
breast.  We  keep  him  in  bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will  leave  his  wife  and  children 
to  want;  and  this  bondage  breaks  down  all  the  feelings  and  habits  which  would  incite 
him  to  toil  for  their  support.  Not  a  step  will  be  taken  towards  the  preparation  of  the 
slave  for  voluntary  labour,  till  his  domestic  rights  be  respected.  The  violation  of  these 
cries  to  God,  more  than  any  other  evil  of  his  lot. 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of  improvement  into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the 
slave  should  no  longer  be  bought  and  sold.  As  long  as  he  is  made  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, he  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a  man.  He  will  have  little  motive  to 
accumulate  comforts  and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if  at  any  moment  he  may  be  torn  from 
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it.  While  treated  as  property,  he  will  have  little  encouragement  to  accumulate 
property,  for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his  wife  and  children  may  be  exposed  at 
auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not  where,  can  he  be  expected  to  feel  and  act  as  a  husband 
and  father?  It  is  time  that  this  Christian  and  civilised  country  should  no  longer  be 
dishonoured  by  one  of  the  worst  usages  of  barbarism.  Break  up  the  slave-market, 
and  one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  emancipation  will  be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  religious  instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other 
means  for  preparing  the  slave  for  freedom.  The  coloured  race  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  the  religious  sentiment.  If  this  be  addressed  wisely  and  powerfully,  if 
the  slave  be  brought  to  feel  his  relation  and  accountableness  to  God,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  is  fit  for  freedom.  To  accomplish  this  work,  per- 
haps preaching  should  not  be  the  only  or  chief  instrument.  Were  the  coloured 
population  to  be  assembled  into  Sunday-schools,  and  were  the  whites  to  become 
their  teachers,  a  new  and  interesting  relation  would  be  formed  between  the  races, 
and  an  influence  be  exerted  which  would  do  much  to  ensure  safety  to  the  gift  of 
freedom. 

In  these  remarks,  1  have  not  intended  to  say  that  emancipation  is  an  easy  work, 
the  work  of  a  day,  a  good  to  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices  and  toil.  The 
coloured  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  susceptible  of  improvement,  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  of  his  propensities  to  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  all  great  changes  in 
society  have  their  difficulties  and  inconveniencies,  and  demand  patient  labour.  I  ask 
for  no  precipitate  measures,  no  violent  changes.  What  is  needed,  is,  that  the  Slave- 
holding  States  should  resolve  conscientiously  and  in  good  faith  to  remove  this  greatest 
of  moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and  should  bring  immediately  to  the  work  their  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  power.  That  its  difficulties  would  yield  before  such  energies,  who 
can  doubt  ?  Our  weakness  for  holy  enterprises  lies  generally  in  our  own  reluctant 
wills.  Breathe  into  men  a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken  powers  before  unknown. 
How  soon  would  slavery  disappear,  were  the  obligation  to  remove  it  thoroughly 
understood  and  deeply  felt !  We  are  told  that  the  Slave-holding  States  have  recently 
prospered  beyond  all  precedent.  This  accession  to  their  wealth  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  work  of  liberating  their  fellow-creatures.  Not  one  indulgence  should  be  added 
to  their  modes  of  life,  until  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has  ceased  from  their  fields,  until 
the  rights  of  every  human  being  are  restored.  Government  should  devote  itself  to 
this  as  its  great  object.  Legislatures  should  meet  to  free  the  slave.  The  church 
should  rest  not,  day  or  night,  till  this  stain  be  wiped  away.  Let  the  deliberations  of 
the  wise,  the  energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous,  the  prayers  and  toils 
of  the  good,  have  Emancipation  for  their  great  end.  Let  this  be  discussed  habitually 
in  the  family  circle,  in  the  conference  of  Christians,  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Let  it 
mingle  with  the  first  thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night. 
Who  can  doubt  that  to  such  a  spirit  God  would  reveal  the  means  of  wise  and  powerful 
action?  There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  that 
spirit  in  which  Christians  and  freemen  should  resolve  to  exterminate  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  colonization  among  the  means  of  removing  slavery,  because 
I  believe  that  to  rely  on  it  for  this  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a  resolution  to 
perpetuate  the  evil  without  end.  Whatever  good  it  may  do  abroad,  and  I  trust  it  will 
do  much,  it  promises  little  at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding  States,  however,  should 
engage  in  colonization,  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  practicableness,  with  an  energy  propor- 
tionate to  its  greatness,  and  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  coloured  race, 
I  am  confident  it  will  not  fail  from  want  of  sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the  other 
States.  In  truth,  these  States  will  not  withhold  their  hearts  or  hands  or  wealth  from 
any  well  considered  plan  for  the  removal  of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  which,  it  is  urged,  will 
follow  emancipation,  be  it  ever  so  safe ;  for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing  against  the 
claims  of  justice.  The  most  common  objection  is,  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  races  wijl 
be  the  result.  Can  this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith?  Can  this  mixture  go  on 
faster  or  more  criminally  than  at  the  present  moment?  Can  the  slave-holder  use  the 
word  "  Amalgamation"  without  a  blush?  Nothing,  nothing,  can  arrest  this  evil,  but 
the  raising  of  the  coloured  woman  to  a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self-respect; 
and  this  she  cannot  gain  but  by  being  made  free.  That  emancipation  will  have  its 
evils,  we  know;  for  all  great  changes,  however  beneficial,  in  the  social  condition  of  a 
people,  must  interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring  loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or 
another;  but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed  beyond  measure  the  greatest  which  can  attend 
its  removal.  Let  the  slave-holder  desire  earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
to  restore  freedom,  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  slave,  and  a  new  light 
will  break  upon  his  path.  "  Every  mountain  of  difficulty  will  be  brought  low,  and 
the  rough  places  be  made  smooth;"  the  means  of  duty  will  become  clear.  But 
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•without  tliis  spirit,  no  eloquence  of  man  or  angel  can  persuade  tlie  slave-holder  of  the 
safety  of  emancipation. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disappointed,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of 
removing  slavery,  I  have  suggested  nothing  which  may  be  done  for  the  cause  by  the 
friends  of  emancipation  in  the  Free  States.  On  this  point  my  opinions  may  easily  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said.  Our  proper  and  only  means  of  action  is, 
to  spread  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and  let  none  contemn  this  means  because 
of  its  gradual  influence.  It  is  not  therefore  less  sure.  No  state,  unless  cut  off  like 
Paraguay  from  the  communion  of  nations,  can  at  the  present  day  escape  the  power  of 
strong,  deep,  enlightened  opinion.  Every  state,  acknowledging  Christianity,  encouraging 
education,  and  holding  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world,  must  be  pervaded  by  great 
and  universally  acknowledged  truths,  especially  when  these,  as  in  the  present  case, 
coincide  with  its  prosperity  as  well  as  with  its  honour.  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  be  true  to  their  principles,  and  commend  them  by  wise  inculcation 
to  all  within  their  influence.  From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant  care  to  exclude 
the  evil  passions,  which  so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a  good  cause.  It  is  by 
calm,  firm  assertion  of  great  principles,  and  not  by  personalities  and  vituperations, 
that  strength  is  to  be  given  to  the  constantly  increasing  reprobation  of  slavery  through 
the  civilised  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this  mode  of  acting  on  slavery.  We  are  told, 
that,  in  declaring  slavery  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  the  Constitution. 
What!  Can  it  be  that  a  free  constitution,  intended  to  guard  all  rights,  and  especially 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any  way  foreclosed  the  discussion 
of  a  great  moral  and  religious  question?  Nothing  but  express  language,  too  plain  to 
be  escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on  this  venerable  instrument  so  palpable  an 
inconsistency.  But,  instead  of  being  embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncertain  inference.  Admit  such  licentiousness  of  construc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  power  which  may  not  be  grafted  on  the  Constitution;  the 
mercenary  and  ambitious  may  warp  it  into  any  shape  to  suit  their  designs.  But  on 
this  point  no  laboured  reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is  settled  for  us  by  the  fathers  of  our 
freedom  and  the  framers  of  our  present  government.  In  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin,  the  calm  and  sagacious,  and 
Jay,  the  inflexibly  just,  were  Presidents  of  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
Societies  of  this  description  were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  were 
established  even  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  have  the  records  of  their  annual 
conventions,  and  among  their  delegates  we  find  some  of  the  most  honoured  names  in 
our  country.  Those  of  us,  whose  recollections  go  back  to  that  period,  can  bear  witness 
to  the  freedom  with  which  slavery  was  then  discussed  in  conversation  and  by  the  press. 
The  servile  doctrine,  which  some  would  now  fasten  on  the  Constitution,  would  have 
been  rejected  with  indignation  by  our  fathers.  That  manly  generation  had  not  been 
enervated  by  long  prosperity.  The  calculations  of  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  gain  had 
not  then  prescribed  bounds  to  speech  and  the  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion  of  slavery,  that  it  will  incite  the  slaves  to 
revolt.  This  objection  is  founded  on  ignorance.  A  book,  addressed  to  the  intelligent 
of  this  country  and  the  world,  and  designed  to  operate  on  public  opinion,  could  no 
more  influence  the  slave,  than  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Unlettered,  confined 
to  daily  toil,  and  watched  by  the  overseer,  he  is  in  little  danger  of  catching  the  fever 
of  liberty  from  discussions  intended  to  act  on  the  minds  of  the  free. — This  objection, 
if  fairly  carried  out,  is  disproved  by  its  absurdity.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that  nothing 
must  be  published  against  slavery.  Then  the  noblest  and  most  popular  works  of 
literature  must  be  proscribed.  Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  Cowper  must  imdergo 
purgation ;  for,  among  the  witnesses  against  slavery,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  awakening. 
Then  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  must  be  blotted  out.  Then  the  news- 
papers must  beware  of  speaking  of  human  rights.  In  truth,  our  liberty  must  be  kept 
a  secret;  for  the  great  danger  of  the  slave-holder  arises  from  the  infusion  of  liberty 
into  the  whole  of  our  social  system.  A  grave  book  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  slave;  but 
in  our  free  institutions  and  manners,  there  is  a  living  spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend 
and  feel.  Slavery,  under  a  free  government,  is  a  jarring  element,  a  startling  contrast; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  disaffection  among  the  enslaved  would  be, 
to  keep  all  signs  of  liberty  out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  in  a  servile  mould,  to  make 
it  a  consistent  despotism. 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  could  be 
brought  down  to  his  comprehension,  would  rather  quiet  than  disturb  him ;  for  it  would 
teach  him  that  submission  to  wrong  is  often  a  duty,  and  that,  in  his  particular  case, 
revolt  would  be  an  •infraction  of  Divine  as  well  as  human  laws.  There  are,  indeed, 
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some  persons  among  us,  so  uuinstructed  in  the  established  principles  of  moral  and 
political  science,  as  to  imagine,  that,  when  a  writer  pronounces  slavery  an  aggravated 
wrong,  he  necessarily  and  of  course  summons  the  slave  to  insurrection.  Such  ought 
to  know,  what  is  so  generally  understood,  that  insurrection  against  the  civil  power  is 
never  authorised,  but  in  cases  which  exclude  all  other  modes  of  relief,  and  which  give 
the  hope  of  better  institutions.  A  book,  written  under  the  influence  of  this  truth, 
were  it,  against  all  probabilities,  to  reach  the  slave,  would  teach  him  patience,  not 
exasperation. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  we  must  cease  to  write  against  slavery  lest  we  stir  up 
revolt,  then  we  must  cease  to  speak  against  it,  for  both  must  have  the  same  tendency. 
Speech  has  wings,  as  well  as  the  printed  word.  Sometimes  the  living  voice  is  more 
quickening  than  the  press.  According  to  the  objection  under  consideration,  we  must, 
then,  shut  our  lips  on  this  great  subject.  The  condemning  whisper  must  not  be  heard, 
lest  some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread  the  fatal  truth.  And  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  freemen  must  not  give  utterance  to  their  deepest  moral  convictions  ?  Is  slavery 
not  only  to  darken  the  South,  but  to  spread  a  prison-gloom  over  the  North?  Are  the 
Free  States  to  renounce  one  of  their  dearest  rights,  because,  if  they  speak  the  language 
of  freemen,  some  dangerous  word  may  chance  to  stray  beyond  their  borders,  and  may 
possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  slave?  If  so,  all  rights  must  be  renounced,  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  the  fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other  parts  of  the  country  shall 
require  the  surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed,  some  will  write  about  it  petulantly,  passion- 
ately, so  as  to  stir  up  among  the  masters  much  unnecessary  irritation.  This  evil  must 
be  expected  and  borne,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  a  censorship  of  the  press.  There 
is  no  subject  from  which  the  rash  can  be  debarred.  Even  the  first  principles  of  morals 
and  religion,  on  which  the  order,  safety,  and  happiness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are 
sometimes  covertly,  sometimes  directly  impugned.  But  must  nothing  be  written  on 
morals  and  religion,  must  the  wise  and  good  be  put  to  silence,  because,  under  a  system 
of  freedom,  the  misguided  and  depraved  will  labour  to  obscure  or  subvert  the  truth  ? 
Would  not  the  whole  activity  of  life  be  arrested,  if  every  power,  which  may  be  abused, 
should  be  renounced  ?  Besides,  is  there  any  portion  of  our  country,  so  wanting  in 
wisdom,  self-respect,  and  common  self-control,  as  to  be  driven  to  rash  and  ruinous 
measures  by  coarse  invectives,  which,  in  a  great  degree  defeat  themselves  by  their  very 
violence  ?  The  declamations  of  the  passionate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  pass  by  us  at 
the  North  as  "  the  idle  wind  which  we  regard  not."  Liberty  naturally  runs  into  these 
extravagancies,  and  they,  who  would  tame  it  by  laws  to  such  propriety  of  expression 
as  never  to  give  offence,  would  leave  us  only  the  name  of  freemen. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


ABOLITIONISM. 

THE  word  ABOLITIONIST,  in  its  true  meaning,  comprehends  every  man  who  feels  him- 
self bound  to  exert  his  influence  for  removing  slavery.  It  is  a  name  of  honourable 
import,  and  was  worn,  not  long  ago,  by  such  men  as  Franklin  and  Jay.  Events, 
however,  continually  modify  terms;  and,  of  late,  the  word  Abolitionist  has  been 
narrowed  from  its  original  import,  and  restricted  to  the  members  of  associations  formed 
among  us  to  promote  Immediate  Emancipation.  It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I 
give  up  to  a  small  body  a  name  which  every  good  man  ought  to  bear.  But  to  make 
myself  intelligible,  and  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  shall  use  the  word  in  what  is  now 
its  common  acceptation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly,  because  it  will  be  my  duty  to  censure  those, 
whom  at  this  moment  I  would  on  no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure.  The 
persecutions,  which  the  Abolitionists  have  suffered  and  still  suffer,  a\vaken  only  my 
grief  and  indignation,  and  incline  me  to  defend  them  to  the  full  extent  which  truth 
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and  justice  will  admit.  To  the  persecuted  of  whatever  name  my  sympathies  are 
pledged,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  persecuted  in  a  cause  substantially  good.  I 
would  not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to  justify  the  violence  recently  offered  to  a  party, 
composed  very  much  of  men  blameless  in  life,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  injuries;  and  of  women,  exemplary  in  their  various  relations,  and  acting, 
however  mistakenly,  from  benevolent  and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  Abolitionists  I  know  very  few;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I  honour 
them  for  their  strength  of  principle,  their  sympathy  with  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
their  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  they  are  singularly  free  from  political  and  religious 
sectarianism,  and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  management,  calculation, 
and  worldly  wisdom.  That  they  have  ever  proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  violence 
among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  All  their  principles  repel  the  suppo- 
sition. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  though  the  South  and  the  North  have  been 
leagued  to  crush  them,  though  they  have  been  watched  by  a  million  of  eyes,  and 
though  prejudice  has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  corrupt  communica- 
tion with  the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not  been  fastened  on  a  single  member  of  this 
body.  A  few  individuals  at  the  South  have,  indeed,  been  tortured  or  murdered  by 
enraged  multitudes,  on  the  charge  of  stirring  up  revolt;  but  their  guilt  and  their  con- 
nection wkh  the  Abolitionists  were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  be  established  by  those  deliberate  and  regular  modes  of  investigation, 
which  are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment.  Crimes,  detected  and  hastily  punished 
by  the  multitude  in  a  moment  of  feverish  suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  generally 
creatures  of  fear  and  passion.  The  act,  which  caused  the  present  explosion  of  popular 
feeling,  was  the  sending  of  pamphlets  by  the  Abolitionists  into  the  Slave-holding 
States.  In  so  doing,  they  acted  with  great  inconsideration;  but  they  must  have  been 
insane,  had  they  intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war;  for  the  pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by 
stealth,  but  by  the  public  mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves,  but  to  the  masters ;  to  men  in 
public  life,  to  men  of  the  greatest  influence  and  distinction.  Strange  incendiaries 
these  !  They  flourished  their  firebrands  about  at  noon-day;  and,  still  more,  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  it  is  said  they  wished  to  destroy.  They  are 
accused,  indeed,  of  having  sent  some  of  the  pamphlets  to  the  free  coloured  people, 
and  if  so,  they  acted  with  great  and  culpable  rashness.  But  the  publicity  of  the  whole 
transaction  absolves  them  of  corrupt  design. 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehemently  brought  against  the  Abolitionists,  is 
groundless.  The  charge  of  fanaticism  I  have  no  desire  to  repel.  But  in  the  present 
age  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly  with  the  characters  of  fanatics.  They  form  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Religion  and  Politics,  Philanthropy  and  Temperance,  Nullification 
and  Antimasonry,  the  Levelling  Spirit  of  the  working  man,  and  the  Spirit  of  Specu- 
lation in  the  man  of  business,  all  run  into  fanaticism.  This  is  the  type  of  all  our 
epidemics.  A  sober  man  who  can  find  ?  The  Abolitionists  have  but  caught  the  fever 
of  the  day.  That  they  should  have  escaped  would  have  been  a  moral  miracle. — I  offer 
these  remarks  simply  from  a  sense  of  justice.  Had  not  a  persecution,  without  parallel 
in  our  country,  broken  forth  against  this  society,  I  should  not  have  spoken  a  word  in 
their  defence.  But  whilst  I  have  power  I  owe  it  to  the  Persecuted.  If  they  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  laws,  let  them  suffer.  For  all  their  errors  and  sins  let  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  inflict  the  full  measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve.  I  ask 
no  favour  for  them.  But  they  shall  not  be  stripped  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  Constitution,  without  one  voice,  at  least,  being  raised  in 
their  defence. 

The  Abolitionists  have.done  wrong,  I  believe;  nor  is  their  wrong  to  be  winked  at, 
because  done  fanatically  or  with  good  intention;  for  how  much  mischief  may  be 
wrought  with  good  design !  They  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  enthusiasts, 
that  of  taking  too  narrow  views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  but  that  which  they 
opposed,  and  as  if  no  guilt  could  be  compared  with  that  of  countenancing  or  upholding 
it.  The  tone  of  their  newspapers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  has  often  been  fierce, 
bitter,  exasperating.  Their  imaginations  have  fed  too  much  on  pictures  of  the  cruelty 
to  which  the  slave  is  exposed,  till  not  a  few  have  probably  conceived  of  his  abode  as 
perpetually  resounding  with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony.  I  know  that 
many  of  their  publications  have  been  calm,  well  considered,  abounding  in  strong 
reasoning,  and  embued  with  an  enlightened  love  of  freedom.  But  some,  which  have 
been  most  widely  scattered  and  are  most  adapted  to  act  on  the  common  mind,  have 
had  a  tone  unfriendly  both  to  manners  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  majority  of  the  Abolitionists  condemn  the  coarseness  and  violence  of  which  I 
complain.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  many  are  represented  and  con- 
trolled by  the  few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  and  become  responsible  for  what  they 
disapprove. 
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One  of  their  errors  has  been  the  adoption  of  "Immediate  Emancipation"  as  their 
motto.  To  this  they  owe  not  a  little  of  their  unpopularity.  This  phrase  has  contributed 
much  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  belief,  that  they  wished  immediately  to  free  the  slave 
from  all  his  restraints.  They  made  explanations;  but  thousands  heard  the  motto  who 
never  saw  the  explanation ;  and  it  is  certainly  unwise  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watchword, 
which  can  be  rescued  from  misapprehension  only  by  laboured  explication.  It  may 
also  be  doubted,  whether  they  ever  removed  the  objection  which  their  language  so 
universally  raised,  whether  they  have  not  always  recommended  a  precipitate  action, 
inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  slave  and  the  order  of  the  state. 

Another  objection  to  their  movements  is,  that  they  have  sought  to  accomplish  their 
objects  by  a  system  of  Agitation;  that  is,  by  a  system  of  affiliated  societies,  gathered, 
and  held  together,  and  extended,  by  passionate  eloquence.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  com- 
mon mode  by  which  all  projects  are  now  accomplished.  The  age  of  individual  action 
is  gone.  Truth  can  hardly  be  heard  unless  shouted  by  a  crowd.  The  weightiest 
argument  for  a  doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it.  Accordingly,  to  gather  and 
organise  multitudes  is  the  first  care  of  him  who  would  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a 
reform.  That  the  expedient  is  in  some  cases  useful,  is  not  denied.  But  generally  it 
is  a  showy,  noisy  mode  of  action,  appealing  to  the  passions,  and  driving  men  into  exag- 
geration ;  and  there  are  special  reasons  why  such  a  mode  should  not  be  employed  in 
regard  to  slavery ;  for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not  to  exasperate  the  slave,  or 
endanger  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The  Abolitionists  might  have  formed  an 
association;  but  it  should  have  been  an  elective  one.  Men  of  strong  moral  principle, 
judiciousness,  sobriety,  should  have  been  carefully  sought  as  members.  Much  good 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  such  philanthropists.  Instead  of 
this,  the  Abolitionists  sent  forth  their  orators,  some  of  them  transported  with  fiery  zeal, 
to  sound  the  alarm  against  slavery  through  the  land,  to  gather  together  young  and  old, 
pupils  from  schools,  females  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  the  ignorant,  the 
excitable,  the  impetuous,  and  to  organise  these  into  associations  for  the  battle  against 
oppression.  They  preached  their  doctrine  to  the  coloured  people,  and  collected  these  into 
their  societies.  To  this  mixed  and  excitable  multitude,  appeals  were  made  in  the  piercing 
tones  of  passion;  and  slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters  of  cruelty  and  crime. 
Now  to  this  procedure  I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  unfriendly  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  as  increasing,  in  a  degree,  the  perils  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  Among 
the  unenlightened,  whom  they  so  powerfully  addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to  fear 
that  some  might  feel  themselves  called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong,  by  whatever 
means?  From  the  free  coloured  people  this  danger  was  particularly  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  easy  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation.  Suppose  that  millions 
of  white  men  were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all  their  rights,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and 
enslaved  by  a  black  race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from  the  shores  on  which 
our  fathers  had  lived.  How  deeply  should  we  feel  their  wrongs!  And  would  it 
be  wonderful,  if,  in  a  moment  of  passionate  excitement,  some  enthusiast  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication  with  his  injured  brethren  for  stirring  them  up  to 
revolt? 

Such  is  the  danger  from  Abolitionism  to  the  Slave-holding  States.  I  know  no  other. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the  Abolitionists 
have  connected  with  their  passionate  appeals,  seems  to  have  counteracted  the  peril.  I 
know  not  a  case  in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery  society  has  been  proved  by  legal 
investigation  to  have  tampered  with  the  slaves;  and  after  the  strongly  pronounced  and 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject,  this  danger  may  be  considered 
as  having  passed  away.  Still  a  mode  of  action  requiring  these  checks  is  open  to  strong 
objections,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Happy  will  it  be,  if  the  disapprobation  of 
friends,  as  well  as  of  foes,  should  give  to  Abolitionists  a  caution  and  moderation,  which 
would  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  judicious,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of 
mankind  !  Let  not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstruction  in  its  defenders.  Let  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken  without  paltering  or  fear;  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  wise,  and  no  needless  exasperation  to 
the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  by  excitement  and  vehemence;  that 
the  zeal  which  dares  everything  is  the  only  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted  abuses. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  committed  the  great  work  of  reforming  the  world  to 
passion.  Love  is  a  minister  of  good,  only  when  it  gives  energy  to  the  intellect,  and 
allies  itself  with  wisdom.  The  Abolitionists  often  speak  of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a 
model  to  future  reformers.  But  who,  that  has  read  history,  does  not  know  that  Luther's 
reformation  was  accompanied  by  tremendous  miseries  and  crimes,  and  that  its  progress 
was  soon  arrested  ?  and  is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  the  fierce,  bitter,  persecuting 
spirit,  which  he  breathed  into  the  work,  not  only  tarnished  its  glory,  but  limited  its 
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Eower  ?     One  great  principle,  winch  we  should  lay  down  as  immoveably  true  is,  that, 
?  a  good  work  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self-controlled,  benevolent  spirit  of 
Christianity,  then  the  time  for  doing  it  has  not  come.     God  asks  not  the  aid  of  our 
vices.     He  can  overrule  them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the  chosen  instruments  of 
human  happiness. 

We,  indeed,  need  zeal,  fervent  zeal,  such  as  will  fear  no  man's  power,  and  shrink 
before  no  man's  frown,  such  as  will  sacrifice  life  to  truth  and  freedom.  But  this  energy 
of  will  ought  to  be  joined  with  deliberate  wisdom  and  universal  charity.  It  ought  to 
regard  the  whole,  in  its  strenuous  efforts  for  a  part.  Above  all,  it  ought  to  ask  first, 
not  what  means  are  most  effectual,  but  what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the  Moral  Law 
and  by  Christian  Love.  We  ought  to  think  much  more  of  walking  in  the  right  path 
than  of  reaching  our  end.  We  should  desire  virtue  more  than  success.  If  by  one  wrong 
deed  we  could  accomplish  the  liberation  of  millions,  and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought  to 
feel  that  this  good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  had  prayed  with  an  agony  of  desire,  was 
denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for  other  times  and  other  hands.  The  first  object  of  a 
true  zeal  is.  not  that  we  may  prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right,  that  we  may  keep 
ourselves  unspotted  from  every  evil  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  such  a  zeal,  we  shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enterprise  an  apology  for  intrigue 
or  for  violence.  We  shall  not  need  immediate  success  to  spur  us  to  exertion.  We  shall 
not  distrust  God,  because  he  does  not  yield  to  the  cry  of  human  impatience.  We  shall 
not  forsake  a  good  work,  because  it  does  not  advance  with  a  rapid  step.  Faith  in 
truth,  virtue,  and  Almighty  Goodness,  will  save  us  alike  from  rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamenting  the  adoption  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the  system  of  agitation  or  exten- 
sive excitement,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  this  mode  of  action  as  only  evil.  There 
are  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  and,  in  general,  the  impulse  which  it  gives  is  better 
than  the  selfish,  sluggish  indifference  to  good  objects,  into  which  the  multitude  so 
generally  fall.  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be  compared  with  Individual  action. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Individual  in  a  good  cause  is  a  mighty  power.  The  forced, 
artificially  excited  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude,  kept  together  by  an  organization  which 
makes  them  the  instruments  of  a  few  leading  minds,  works  superficially,  and  often 
injuriously.  I  fear  that  the  native,  noble-minded  enthusiast  often  loses  that  single- 
heartedness  which  is  his  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives  to  avail  himself  of  the 
machinery  of  associations.  The  chief  strength  of  a  Reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth 
purely  from  his  own  soul,  without  changing  one  tone  for  the  purpose  of  managing  or 
enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  to  be  powerful,  must  speak  in  her  own  words,  and  in  no 
other's;  must  come  forth,  with  the  authority  and  spontaneous  energy  of  inspiration, 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Individual  giving  utterance  to  the 
irrepressible  convictions  of  his  own  thoroughly  moved  spirit,  and  not  the  shout  of  a 
crowd,  which  carries  truth  far  into  other  souls,  and  ensures  it  a  stable  empire  on 
earth.  For  want  of  this,  most  which  is  now  done  is  done  superficially.  The  progress 
of  society  depends  chiefly  on  the  honest  inquiry  of  the  Individual  into  the  particular 
work  ordained  him  by  God,  and  on  his  simplicity  in  following  out  his  convictions. 
This  moral  independence  is  mightier,  as  well  as  holier,  than  the  practice  of  getting 
warm  in  crowds,  and  of  waiting  for  an  impulse  from  multitudes.  The  moment  a  man 
parts  with  moral  independence ;  the  moment  he  judges  of  duty,  not  from  the  inward 
voice,  but  from  the  interests  and  will  of  a  party;  the  moment  he  commits  himself  to 
a  leader  or  a  body,  and  winks  at  evil,  because  division  would  hurt  the  cause;  the 
moment  he  shakes  off  his  particular  responsibility,  because  he  is  but  one  of  a  thousand 
or  million  by  whom  the  evil  is  done ;  that  moment  he  parts  with  his  moral  power. 
He  is  shorn  of  the  energy  of  single-hearted  faith  in  the  Right  and  the  True.  He 
hopes  from  man's  policy  what  nothing  but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.  He  substi- 
tutes coarse  weapons  forged  by  man's  wisdom  for  celestial  power. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  system  of  agitation  by  the  Abolitionists  has  not  been 
justified  by  success.  From  the  beginning  it  created  alarm  in  the  considerate,  and 
strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  Free  States  with  the  slave-holder.  It  made  con- 
verts of  a  few  individuals,  but  alienated  multitudes.  Its  influence  at  the  South  has 
been  almost  wholly  evil.  It  has  stirred  up  bitter  passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism, 
which  have  shut  every  ear  and  every  heart  against  its  arguments  and  persuasions. 
These  effects  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  the  hope  of  freedom  to  the  slave 
lies  chiefly  in  the  dispositions  of  his  master.  The  Abolitionist  proposed,  indeed,  to 
convert  the  slave-holders ;  and  for  this  end  he  approached  them  with  vituperation, 
and  exhausted  on  them  the  vocabulary  of  reproach.  And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed. 
His  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have  been  answered  by  wilder  tones  from  the 
slave-holder;  and,  what  is  worse,  deliberate  defences  of  slavery  have  been  sent  forth, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  dark  ages,  and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  convictions  and  feelings  of 
the  Christian  and  civilised  world.  Thus,  with  good  purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have 
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been  gained.     Perhaps  (though  I  am  anxious  to  repel  the  thought)  something  has 
been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  Abolitionism  may  lay  aside  the  form  of  public  agitation,  and 
seek  its  end  by  wiser  and  milder  means.  I  desire  as  earnestly,  and  more  earnestly, 
that  it  may  not  be  put  down  by  Lawless  Force.  There  is  a  worse  evil  than  Aboli- 
tionism, and  that  is  the  suppression  of  it  by  Lawless  Force.  No  evil  greater  than  this 
can  exist  in  the  state,  and  this  is  never  needed.  Be  it  granted,  that  it  is  the  design, 
or  direct,  palpable  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  and 
that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exigency.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  estate  to  assemble  immediately  the  legislative  bodies,  and  their  duty 
immediately  to  apply  the  remedy  of  Law.  Let  every  friend  of  freedom,  let  every 
good  man  lift  up  his  voice  against  mobs.  Through  these  lies  our  road  to  tyranny.  It 
is  these  which  have  spread  the  opinion,  so  common  at  the  South,  that  the  Free  States 
cannot  long  sustain  republican  institutions.  No  man  seems  awake  to  their  inconsist- 
ency with  liberty.  Our  whole  phraseology  is  in  fault.  Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are 
called,  the  People,  when  in  truth  they  assail  immediately  the  sovereignty  of  the 
People,  when  they  involve  the  guilt  of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against  the  People. 
It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions,  that  the  People  is  Sovereign.  But 
by  the  People  we  mean  not  an  individual  here  and  there,  not  a  knot  of  twenty  or  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  individuals  in  this  or  that  spot,  but  the  community  formed  into 
a  body  politic,  and  expressing  and  executing  its  will  through  regularly  appointed 
organs.  There  is  but  one  expression  of  the  will  or  sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  this  is 
Law.  Law  is  the  voice,  the  living  act  of  the  People.  It  has  no  other.  When  an 
individual  suspends  the  operation  of  Law,  resists  its  established  ministers,  and  forcibly 
substitutes  for  it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and  rebel.  The  same  guilt  attaches  to 
a  combination  of  individuals.  These,  whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  superseding 
public  law  and  establishing  their  own,  rise  up  against  the  People,  as  truly  as  a  single 
usurper.  The  People  should  assert  its  insulted  majesty,  its  menaced  sovereignty,  in 
one  case  as  decidedly  as  in  the  other.  The  diiference  between  the  mob  and  the  indi- 
vidual is,  that  the  usurpation  of  the  latter  has  a  permanence  not  easily  given  to  the 
tumultuary  movements  of  the  former.  The  distinction  is  a  weighty  one.  Little 
importance  is  due  to  sudden  bursts  of  the  populace,  because  they  so  soon  pass  away. 
But  when  mobs  are  organised,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  or  when  they  are  delibe- 
rately resolved  on  and  systematically  resorted  to,  as  the  means  of  putting  down  an 
odious  party,  they  lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists  against  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  People,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  as  among  the  chief  evils  of  the  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhorrence  of  mobs  is  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  they 
were  thought  to  do  good  service  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  They  probably 
were  useful  then;  and  why?  The  work  of  that  day  was  Revolution.  To  subvert  a 
government  was  the  fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers  thought  themselves  summoned. 
Their  duty,  they  believed,  was  Insurrection.  In  such  a  work  mobs  had  their  place. 
The  government  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  its  foes.  The  people  could  not  use 
the  regular  organs  of  administration,  for  these  were  held  and  employed  by  the  power 
which  they  wished  to  crush.  Violent,  irregular  efforts  belonged  to  that  day  of  con- 
vulsion. To  resist  and  subvert  institutions  is  the  very  work  of  mobs ;  and  when  these 
institutions  are  popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to  express  and  execute  the  will  of  the 
people,  then  mobs  are  rebellion  against  the  people,  and  as  such  should  be  understood 
and  suppressed.  A  people  is  never  more  insulted  than  when  a  mob  takes  its  name. 
Abolition  must  not  be  put  down  by  lawless  force.  The  attempt  so  to  destroy  it  ought 
to  fail.  Such  attempts  place  Abolitionism  on  a  new  ground.  They  make  it,  not  the 
cause  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  but  the  cause  of  freedom.  They  identify  it  with  all  our 
rights  and  popular  institutions.  If  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  cannot  put  it  down, 
it  must  stand;  and  he  who  attempts  its  overthrow  by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and 
usurper.  The  Supremacy  of  Law  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  are  one  and 
indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate  the  other.  This  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
first  principle,  an  axiom,  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  which  it  must  be  heresy  to 
question.  A  newspaper,  which  openly  or  by  innuendoes  excites  a  mob,  should  be 
regarded  as  sounding  the  tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject  the  public  mind 
slumbers,  and  needs  to  be  awakened,  lest  it  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  it,  that  pretexts  for  mobs  will  never  be  wanting,  if  this  disorganising 
mode  of  redressing  evils  be  in  any  case  allowed !  We  all  recollect,  that,  when  a  recent 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  cry  broke  forth 
from  his  friends,  "  that  the  assassin  was  instigated  by  the  continual  abuse  poured 
forth  on  this  distinguished  man,  and  especially  by  the  violent  speeches  uttered  daily  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  Suppose,  now,  that  his  adherents,  to  save  the  Chief 
Magistrate  from  murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitutional  advisers,  had  formed  them- 
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selves  into  mobs,  to  scatter  the  meetings  of  his  opponents.  And  suppose  that  they 
had  resolved  to  put  to  silence  the  legislators,  who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  their  freedom 
of  speech  to  blacken  the  character  and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
Would  they  not  have  had  a  better  pretext  than  mobs  against  abolition  ?  Was  not 
assassination  attempted  ?  Had  not  the  President  received  letters  threatening  his  life, 
unless  his  measures  were  changed  ?  Can  a  year  or  a  month  pass,  which  will  not  afford 
equally  grave  reasons  for  insurrections  of  the  populace  ?  A  system  of  mobs  and  a  free 
government  cannot  stand  together.  The  men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially 
those  who  organise  them,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  state.  Of  their  motives 
I  do  not  speak.  They  may  think  themselves  doing  service  to  their  country,  for  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
their  actions.  They  should  be  put  down  at  once  by  law,  and  by  the  moral  sentiment 
of  an  insulted  people. 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  the  cause  of  free 
institutions,  should  plead  with  us  to  defend  the  laws  from  insult,  and  social  order 
from  subversion.  The  moral  influence  and  reputation  of  our  country  are  fast  declin- 
ing abroad.  A  letter,  recently  received  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  expresses  the  universal  feeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
After  speaking  of  the  late  encroachments  on  liberty  in  France,  he  says,  "  On  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  contribute,  also,  to  put  in  peril  the  cause  of  liberty.  We 
did  take  pleasure  in  thinking  that  there  was  at  least  in  the  New  World  a  country, 
where  liberty  was  well  understood,  where  all  rights  were  guaranteed,  where  the 
people  was  proving  itself  wise  and  virtuous.  For  some  time  past,  the  news  we  receive 
from  America  is  discouraging.  In  all  your  large  cities  we  see  mobs  after  mobs,  and 
all  directed  to  an  odious  purpose.  When  we  speak  of  liberty,  its  enemies  reply  to  us 
by  pointing  to  America."  The  persecuted  Abolitionists  have  the  sympathies  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  country  which  persecutes  them  is  covering  itself  with  disgrace, 
and  filling  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  freedom  with  fear  and  gloom.  Already  despotism 
is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  in  our  prostrated  laws  and 
dying  liberties.  Liberty  is,  indeed,  threatened  with  death  in  a  country,  where  any 
class  of  men  are  stripped  with  impunity  of  their  constitutional  rights.  All  rights  feel 
the  blow.  A  community,  giving  up  any  of  its  citizens  to  oppression  and  violence,  is 
preparing  for  itself  the  same  fate.  It  invites  chains  for  itself,  in  suffering  them  to  be 
imposed  on  any  whom  it  is  bound  to  protect. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DUTIES. 

A  FEW  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  Free  States.  These 
need  to  feel  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of  their  present  position.  The  country  is 
approaching  a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question  which  can  be  proposed  to  it,  a  question 
not  of  profit  or  loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary  interests,  but  a  question 
involving  the  First  Principles  of  freedom,  morals,  and  religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be 
awake  to  the  solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ?  Who  seems  to  be  settling  for  himself 
the  great  fundamental  truths,  by  which  private  efforts  and  public  measures  are  to  be 
determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform  towards  the  South  and  towards  itself.  Let  it 
resolve  to  perform  them  faithfully,  impartially ;  asking  first  for  the  Right,  and  putting 
entire  confidence  in  Well-doing.  The  North  is  bound  to  frown  on  all  attempts  of  its 
citizens,  should  such  be  threatened,  to  excite  insurrection  at  the  South,  on  all  attempts 
to  tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The  severest  laws, 
which  the  Constitutions  of  the  different  States  admit,  may  justly  be  resorted  to  for  this 
end,  and  they  should  be  strictly  enforced.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  special 
need  for  new  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  there  was  never  a  moment, 
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when  the  Slave-holding  States  had  so  little  to  apprehend  from  the  Free,  when  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the  crime  of  instigating  revolt  was  so 
universal,  thorough,  and  inflexible,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Still,  if  the  South 
needs  other  demonstrations  than  it  now  has  of  the  moral  and  friendly  spirit  which  in 
this  respect  pervades  the  North,  let  them  be  given  to  the  full  extent  which  the  spirit 
and  provisions  of  our  respective  Constitutions  allow.  Still  more ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Free  States  to  act  by  opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law,  to  discountenance  a 
system  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  frown  on  passionate  appeals  to  the 
ignorant,  and  on  indiscriminate  and  inflammatory  vituperation  of  the  slave-holder. 
This  obligation,  also,  has  been  and  will  be  fulfilled.  There  was  never  a  stronger 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  this  particular  than  at  the  present  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  States,  to  which  they  may  prove  false, 
and  which  they  are  too  willing  to  forget.  They  are  bound,  not  in  their  public,  but 
individual  capacities,  to  use  every  virtuous  influence  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They 
are  bound  to  encourage  that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion  of  it,  through  which 
strength  will  be  given  to  the  continually  increasing  opinion  of  the  civilised  and 
Christian  world  in  favour  of  personal  freedom.  They  are  bound  to  seek  and  hold  the 
truth  in  regard  to  human  rights,  to  be  faithful  to  their  principles  in  conversation  and 
conduct,  never,  never  to  surrender  them  to  private  interest,  convenience,  flattery, 
or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is  not  easily  to  be  performed.  At  this  moment 
an  immense  pressure  is  driving  the  North  from  its  true  ground.  God  save  it  from 
imbecility,  from  treachery  to  freedom  and  virtue !  I  have  certainly  no  feelings  but 
those  of  good-will  towards  the  South;  but  I  speak  the  universal  sentiment  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  when  I  say,  that  the  tone  which  the  South  has  often  assumed  towards 
the  North  has  been  that  of  a  superior,  a  tone  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  habit 
of  command  to  which  it  is  unhappily  accustomed  by  the  form  of  its  society.  I  must 
add,  that  this  high  bearing  of  the  South  has  not  always  been  met  by  a  just  conscious- 
ness of  equality,  a  just  self-respect  at  the  North.  The  causes  I  will  not  try  to  explain. 
The  effect,  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  said,  that  some,  who  have  represented 
the  North  in  Congress,  have  not  always  represented  its  dignity,  its  honour;  that  they 
have  not  always  stood  erect  before  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies  our 
danger.  The  North  will  undoubtedly  be  just  to  the  South.  It  must  also  be  just  to 
itself.  This  is  not  the  time  for  sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  compromise  of  principle, 
for  forgetfulness  of  our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Men,  a  spirit 
which  prizes,  more  than  life,  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure 
morals,  of  pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  recommend  to  the  North,  what  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  is  called  "Chivalry,"  a  spirit  of  which  the  duelling  pistol  is  the  best 
emblem,  and  which  settles  controversies  with  blood.  A  Christian  and  civilised  man 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  approach  to  barbarism,  with  the  insensibility  to  true 
greatness,  with  the  incapacity  of  comprehending  the  divine  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  mark  what  is  called  "  chivalry."  I  ask  not  the  man  of  the  North  to  borrow  it 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  But  I  do  ask  him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  this 
"  chivalry"  with  the  dignity  of  moral  courage  and  moral  independence.  Let  him,  at 
the  same  moment,  remember  the  courtesy  and  deference  due  to  the  differing  opinions 
of  others,  and  the  sincerity  and  firmness  due  to  his  own.  Let  him  understand  the 
lofty  position  which  he  holds  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  never  descend  from  it  for 
the  purpose  of  soothing  prejudice  or  disarming  passion.  Let  him  respect  the  safely  of 
the  South,  and  still  manifest  his  inflexible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I  see  the  North  giving  way  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  South.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  of  our  recent  "Resolutions,"  a  spirit  has  been 
manifested,  at  which,  if  not  we,  our  children  will  blush.  Not  long  ago  there  were 
rumours  that  some  of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by  law  all  discussion,  all  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the  South  such  members  of  our  community 
as  might  be  claimed  as  instigators  of  insurrection.  Such  encroachments  on  rights 
could  not,  of  course,  be  endured.  We  are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  generous  inspir- 
ations, some  echoes  of  the  old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down  to  us  from  our 
fathers.  Could  such  encroachments  be  borne,  would  not  the  soil  of  New  England,  so 
long  trodden  by  freemen,  quake  under  the  steps  of  her  degenerate  sons  ?  We  are  not 
prepared  for  these.  But  a  weak,  yielding  tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  prepared,  may 
be  the  beginning  of  concessions  which  we  shall  one  day  bitterly  rue. 

The  means  used  at  the  South  to  bring  the  North  to  compliance,  seem  to  demand 
particular  attention.  I  will  not  record  the  contemptuous  language  which  has  been 
thrown  on  the  money-getting  habits  of  New-  England,  or  the  menaces  which  have 
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been  addressed  to  our  cupidity,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  to  silence  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Such  language  does  in  no  degree  move  me.  I  only  ask  that  we  may  give 
no  ground  for  its  application.  We  can  easily  bear  it,  if  we  do  not  deserve  it.  Our 
mother-country  has  been  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  New  England  ought  not 
to  be  provoked  by  the  name.  Only  let  us  give  no  sanction  to  the  opinion  that  our 
spirit  is  narrowed  to  our  shops ;  that  we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above  all  arts,  all 
sciences,  accomplishments,  and  virtues ;  that,  rather  than  lose  the  fruits  of  the  slave's 
labour,  we  would  rivet  his  chains ;  that,  sooner  than  lose  a  market,  we  would  make 
shipwreck  of  honour;  that,  sooner  than  sacrifice  present  gain,  we  would  break  our 
faith  to  our  fathers  and  our  children,  to  our  principles  and  our  God.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise  and  unchristian.  The  only  revenge  worthy  of  a 
good  man  is,  to  turn  reproaches  into  admonitions  against  baseness,  into  incitements  to 
a  more  generous  virtue.  New  England  has  long  suifered  the  imputation  of  a  sordid, 
calculating  spirit,  of  supreme  devotion  to  gain.  Let  us  show  that  we  have  principles, 
compared  with  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  light  as  air.  It  is  a  common  remark 
here,  that  there  is  not  a  community  under  heaven,  through  which  there  is  so  general  a 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  healthful  moral  sentiment  as  in  New  England.  Let  not 
the  just  influence  of  such  a  society  be  impaired  by  any  act  which  would  give  to 
prejudice  the  aspect  of  truth. 

The  Free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pass  through  a  struggle.  May  they  sustain 
it  as  becomes  their  freedom !  The  present  excitement  at  the  Soxith  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  pass  away,  without  attempts  to  wrest  from  them  unworthy  concessions. 
The  tone  in  regard  to  slavery  in  that  part  of  our  country  is  changed.  It  is  not  only 
more  vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly.  Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an 
evil.  Now  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  good.  We  have  even  been  told,  not  by  a  handful 
of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but  by  men  in  the  highest  station  and  of  widest  influence 
at  the  South,  that  slavery  is  the  soil  into  which  political  freedom  strikes  its  deepest 
roots,  and  that  republican  institutions  are  never  so  secure  as  when  the  labouring  class 
is  reduced  to  servitude.  Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the  wildest  Abolitionist  could  give 
such  a  shock  to  the  slave-holder,  as  this  new  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  people  of 
the  North.  Liberty,  with  a  slave  for  her  pedestal  and  a  chain  in  her  hand,  is  an 
image,  from  which  our  understandings  and  hearts  alike  recoil.  A  doctrine,  more 
wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics,  farmers,  labourers  of  the  North  than  this 
strange  heresy,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  A  doctrine  more  irreverent,  more  fatal  to 
republican  institutions,  was  never  fabricated  in  the  councils  of  despotism.  It  does  not, 
however,  provoke  us.  I  recall  it  only  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  slavery  is  upheld, 
and  to  remind  the  Free  States  of  the  calm  energy  which  they  will  need,  to  keep 
themselves  true  to  their  own  principles  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  union  of  the  States  may 
be  dissolved  by  the  conflict  about  slavery.  To  avert  this  evil,  every  sacrifice  should 
be  made  but  that  of  honour,  freedom,  and  principle.  No  one  prizes  the  Union  more 
than  myself.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  am  attached  to  it  by  no  com- 
mon love.  Most  men  value  the  Union  as  a  Means;  to  me  it  is  an  End.  Most  would 
preserve  it  for  the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  instrument;  I  love  and  would  preserve 
it  for  its  own  sake.  Some  value  it  as  favouring  public  improvements,  facilities  of 
commercial  exchange,  &c.;  I  value  these  improvements  and  exchanges  chiefly  as 
favouring  union.  I  ask  of  the  General  Government  to  unite  us,  to  hold  us  together  as 
brethren  in  peace;  and  I  care  little  whether  it  does  anything  else.  So  dear  to  me  is 
union.  Next  to  liberty,  it  is  our  highest  national  interest.  All  the  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices which  it  can  possibly  demand  should  be  made  for  it.  The  politicians  iu  some 
parts  of  our  country,  who  are  calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to  surrender  it 
because  they  may  grow  richer  by  separation,  seem  to  me  bereft  of  reason.  Still,  if  the 
Union  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  imposition  cf  chains  on  speech  and  the  press,  by 
prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject  involving  the  most  sacred  rights  and  dearest 
interests  of  humanity,  then  union  would  be  bought  at  too  dear  a  rate ;  then  it  would  be 
changed  from  a  virtuous  bond  into  a  league  of  crime  and  shame.  Language  cannot 
easily  do  justice  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union.  We  will  yield  everything  to  it  but 
Truth,  Honour,  and  Liberty.  These  we  can  never  yield. 

Let  the  Free  States  be  firm,  but  also  patient,  forbearing,  and  calm.  From  the 
slave-holder  they  cannot  look  for  perfect  self-control.  From  his  position  he  would  be 
more  than  man,  were  he  to  observe  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  consciousness 
which  tranquillises  the  mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On  this  subject  he  has  always  been 
sensitive  to  excess.  Much  exasperation  is  to  be  expected.  Much  should  be  borne. 
Everything  may  be  surrendered  but  our  principles  and  our  rights. 
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The  work,  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  is  now  completed.  I  ask  and  hope  for  it 
the  Divine  blessing,  as  far  as  it  expresses  Truth,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
Humanity.  If  I  have  written  anything  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  or 
unkindness  to  any  human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  man.  I  have  spoken 
strongly,  not  to  offend  or  give  pain,  but  to  produce  in  others  deep  convictions  corre- 
sponding to  my  own.  Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  this 
painful  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which  pressed  on  me  with  increasing  weight,  that 
the  times  demanded  a  plain  and  free  exposition  of  the  truth.  The  few  last  months 
have  increased  my  solicitude  for  the  country.  Public  sentiment  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  losing  its  healthfulness  and  vigour.  I  have  seen  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the 
old  spirit  of  liberty.  Servile  opinions  have  seemed  to  gain  ground  among  us.  The 
faitli  of  our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed  faint,  and  is  giving  place  to  despair 
of  human  improvement.  I  have  perceived  a  disposition  to  deride  abstract  rights,  to 
speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream,  and  of  republican  governments  as  built  on  sand.  I  have 
perceived  a  faint-heartedness  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  condemnation, 
which  has  been  passed  on  Abolitionists,  has  seemed  to  be  settling  into  acquiescence  in 
slavery.  The  sympathies  of  the  community  have  been  turned  from  the  slave  to  the 
master.  The  impious  doctrine,  that  human  laws  can  repeal  the  Divine,  can  convert 
unjust  and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral  right,  has  more  and  more  tinctured  the  style 
of  conversation  and  the  press.  With  these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society,  I  could 
not  be  silent;  and  I  thank  God,  amidst  the  consciousness  of  great  weakness  and  im- 
perfection, that  I  have  been  able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this  sincere  though 
feeble  testimony,  this  expression  of  heart-felt  allegiance,  to  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
Justice,  and  Humanity. 

Having  stated  the  circumstances  which  have  moved  me  to  write,  I  ought  to  say, 
that  they  do  not  discourage  me.  Were  darker  omens  to  gather  round  us,  I  should 
not  despair.  With  a  faith  like  his,  who  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Great 
Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say,  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  Reign  of  Justice  and 
Disinterested  Love,  "is  at  hand,  and  All  Flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  I 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the  prejudices  and  oppression 
of  ages,  is  working  on  earth  for  the  world's  redemption,  the  power  of  Christian  Truth 
and  Goodness.  It  descended  from  Heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was  manifest 
in  his  life  and  death.  From  his  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Its 
mission  is,  "to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bound."  It  has  opened  many  a  prison-door.  It  is  ordained  to  break  every  chain. 
I  have  faith  in  its  triumphs.  I  do  not,  cannot  despair. 


NOTE. 

IT  was  my  purpose  to  address  a  chapter  to  the  South,  but  I  have  thought  fit  to  omit 
it.  I  beg,  however,  to  say,  that  nothing  which  I  have  written  can  have  proceeded 
from  unkind  feeling  towards  the  South;  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  have  my 
writings  found  a  more  gratifying  reception;  from  no  other  part  have  I  received 
stronger  expressions  of  sympathy.  To  these  I  am  certainly  not  insensible.  My  own 
feelings,  had  I  consulted  them,  would  have  led  me  to  stifle  every  expression,  which 
could  give  pain  to  those  from  whom  I  have  received  nothing  but  good-will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave-holders  that  the  excitement  now  prevalent  among 
themselves  is  comparably  more  perilous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up  insurrection,  than  all 
the  efforts  of  Abolitionists,  allowing  these  to  be  ever  so  corrupt.  I  also  wished  to 
remind  the  men  of  principle  and  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the  necessity 
of  laying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in  regard  to  the  citizens  of  the  North.  We 
have  heard  of  large  subscriptions  at  the  South  for  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the 
Abolitionists  in  the  Free  States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  them  to  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  would  meet  the  fate,  which,  it  is  said,  they  deserve.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  respectable  portion  of  the  slave-holding  communities  are  not  answerable  for 
these  measures.  But  does  not  policy,  as  well  as  principle,  require  such  men  steadily 
to  discountenance  them?  At  present,  the  Free  States  have  stronger  sympathies  with 
the  South  than  ever  before.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  will  suffer  their 
citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence,  and  murdered  by  other  States?  Would  not 
such  an  outrage  rouse  them  to  feel  and  act  as  one  man  ?  Would  it  not  identify  the 
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Abolitionists  with  our  most  sacred  rights?  One  kidnapped,  murdered  Abolitionist 
would  do  more  for  the  violent  destruction  of  slavery  than  a  thousand  societies.  His 
name  would  be  sainted.  The  day  of  his  death  would  be  set  apart  for  solemn,  heart- 
stirring  commemoration.  His  blood  would  cry  through  the  land  with  a  thrilling  voice, 
would  pierce  every  dwelling,  and  find  a  response  in  every  heart.  Do  men,  under  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  need  to  be  told,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  be  quenched 
with  blood  ?  On  this  point,  good  and  wise  men,  and  the  friends  of  the  country  at  the 
North  and  South,  can  hold  but  one  opinion;  and  if  the  press,  which,  I  grieve  to  say, 
has  kept  an  ominous  silence  amidst  the  violations  of  law  and  rights,  would  but  speak 
plainly  and  strongly,  the  danger  would  be  past. 

The  views  and  principles,  supported  in  this  short  work,  will,  of  course,  provoke 
much  opposition,  and,  what  I  greatly  lament,  they  will  excite  the  displeasure  not  only 
of  the  selfish  and  violent,  but  of  good  and  honourable  men,  whose  unfavourable  posi- 
tion hardly  admits  an  impartial  judgment  of  slavery,  and  renders  them  excessively 
sensitive  to  every  exposition  of  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  anxious  to  defend  what  I 
have  written.  The  principles,  here  laid  down,  if  true,  will  stand.  I  should  anticipate 
little  good  from  engaging  in  controversies  with  individuals.  The  selfish  passions, 
awakened  by  such  collisions,  too  often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth;  and  without  this, 
the  truth  cannot  be  worthily  maintained.  In  regard  to  slavery,  it  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant, that  discussion  should  be  calm,  general,  unmixed  with  personalities.  In  this 
way,  I  trust  that  the  subject  will  be  better  understood  by  all  parties.  I  should  rejoice 
to  be  convinced,  that  slavery  is  a  less  debasing  influence  than  I  have  affirmed.  How 
welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of  life  and  of  mankind !  Still,  we  must  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  not  turn  away  from  the  most  painful  truth. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  I  have  now  written.  I 
represent  no  society,  no  body  of  men,  no  part  of  the  country.  I  have  written  by  no 
one's  instigation,  and  with  no  one's  encouragement,  but  solely  from  my  own  convic- 
tions. If  cause  of  offence  is  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me  alone. 


NOTE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

IN  commencing  the  chapter  on  Abolitionism,  I  have  expressed  my  respect  for  the  few 
Abolitionists  whom  I  have  known.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  hearing 
and  seeing  more  of  this  body,  I  have  an  increasing  persuasion  of  the  purity  of  purpose, 
and  the  moral  worth  of  its  members  generally.  I  have  spoken  freely  of  their  errors ; 
but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their  virtues  and  sacrifices,  and  especially  ought  not 
to  prejudice  us  against  the  truths  which  they  contend  for.  We  must  not  abandon 
great  principles,  because  asserted  unwisely.  We  must  not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause, 
because  reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders  who  have  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
Its  dangers  should  attach  us  to  it  more  closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lead 
its  friends  to  the  use  of  means  corresponding  to  its  dignity,  and  fitted  to  ensure  its 
success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  removing  Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fears  as  to 
the  result  of  the  experiment  now  going  on  in  the  English  West  Indies.  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  recent  accounts  from  those  islands  have  diminished  my  apprehensions.  It  is 
stated,  that  in  some  of  the  islands  real  estate  has  risen  in  value  since  the  emancipation, 
and  that  imports  are  considerably  increased.  I  have  just  heard,  that  a  West  Indian 
planter  residing  in  this  country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Act  of  Emanci- 
pation, speaks  now  of  his  estate  as  more  productive  than  formerly.  That  no  disturbance 
of  the  peace  has  followed  this  great  change,  is  well  understood,  and  this  is  the  essential 
point.  Undoubtedly  the  experiment  is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are  to  be  received 
with  caution ;  but  the  success  of  the  measure  has  as  yet  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
all  except  the  Abolitionists.  As  yet  they  have  proved  the  truest  prophets.  May 
events  set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their  predictions !  This  country  is  interested  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With  this 
example  before  us,  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy  as  it  ia  sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems  to  have  given  so  much  offence  as  that  in  which 
I  have  spoken  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  increased  by  slavery. 
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Of  the  abuse  heaped  on  me  for  this  Opinion  I  shall  of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I 
received  nothing  but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to  be  made  would  not  be  ofl'ered  to  the 
public;  but  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  Mr  Leigh  of  Virginia,  has  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  my  statement  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I  should  do  him 
great  wrong  were  I  to  confound  him  with  the  vulgar  politicians,  too  common  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  anything  and  everything  which  may 
serve  their  cause.  Mr  Leigh  expresses  his  deliberate  conviction,  that  conjugal  fidelity 
is  not  more  respected  in  any  part  of  the  country  than  in  the  Slave-holding  States.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  recurring  to  my  book,  that  I  said  nothing  of  the  Slave-holding 
States,  but  of  slave  countries  generally,  and  that  I  argued  not  from  reports  or  docu- 
ments, but  from  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  from  the  very  nature  of  slavery. 
I  feel  as  if  such  reasoning  could  not  deceive  me ;  but  I  will  now  say,  what  I  forbore 
to  say  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  should  not  have  brought  this  charge  against  slavery, 
had  not  the  general  argument,  drawn  from  human  nature,  been  corroborated  by  all 
the  evidence  which  the  case  will  well  admit.  In  that  part  of  my  work,  I  expressed  not 
my  own  opinion  alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  North,  and,  still  more,  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world.  During  my 
whole  life,  I  have  not  met  an  individual,  who  has  questioned,  whether  slavery  exerts 
a  disastrous  influence  on  the  domestic  relations.  I  do  not  believe,  that,  among  the 
well-informed  at  the  North,  an  individual  is  to  be  found,  who  supposes  that  the  obli- 
gations of  marriage  are  as  much  respected  in  the  Slave-holding  States  as  in  the  Free. 
On  reading  Mr  Leigh's  speech,  I  determined  to  make  inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of 
retracting  my  error  in  the  face  of  the  world,  if  I  should  find  reason  to  charge  myself 
with  rashness.  I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  those,  whose  authority  in  such  a  case 
seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  have  been  assured 
that  I  have  uttered  only  the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many  have  spoken  to  me  on  this 
point  in  the  most  undoubting  tone.  In  my  book,  I  have  only  given  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  expected  to  hear  my  correctness  ques- 
tioned, as  to  hear  the  existence  of  slavery  denied.  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
impute  the  least  unfairness  to  Mr  Leigh,  who  is  known  among  us  only  as  a  virtuous 
man,  who  does  honour  to  his  country.  I  presume,  that,  in  the  comparison  which  he 
made  between  the  Slave-holding  States  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  spoke  without 
a  sxifficient  knowledge  of  the  latter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  I  dare  not  expunge  from  my 
book  the  offensive  passage,  though  in  the  revised  edition  I  have  somewhat  changed 
its  form.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  expunge  it. 

I  have  regretted,  that  a  passage,  which  I  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  time  of  its 
composition,  was  not  inserted.  In  the  chapter  of  Explanations,  after  speaking  of  the 
examples  of  moral  and  religious  excellence  to  be  found  in  the  Slave-holding  States,  I 
expressed,  in  a  few  sentences,  my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  women  of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  passage  with  a  fervent  heart,  because 
it  was  dictated,  in  a  measure,  by  the  grateful  recollection  of  unwearied  kindnesses 
received  from  woman  during  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  my  youth.  I 
should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now,  had  it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manuscript  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  for  it  expressed  feelings  which  time  has  only  strengthened. 
After  much  deliberation  I  omitted  it  in  the  first  edition,  and  did  so  from  considerations 
which  I  cannot  now  approve.  I  feared  that  what  I  had  written  would  be  set  down 
by  strangers  as  a  common-place  of  flattery.  I  feared  that  I  might  seem  desirous  to 
expiate  by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  desirous  to 
shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to  which  I  was  exposing  myself  in  publishing  unpopular 
truth.  I  did  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  too  often  done.  In  shrinking  from  the 
appearance  of  vices  which  I  abhor,  I  was  unjust  to  my  convictions  and  affections. 
The  reader  will  excuse  this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  learns  that  I  have  been 
shamelessly  accused  of  casting  reproach  on  the  purity  of  the  women  at  the  South.  I 
should  not,  however,  have  noticed  this  calumny,  had  not  the  preceding  part  of  this 
note  almost  compelled  me  to  refer  to  it.  I  feel  too  much  about  the  great  subject  on 
which  I  have  written,  to  be  very  solicitous  about  what  is  said  of  myself.  I  feel  that  I 
am  nothing,  that  my  reputation  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong  and 
evil,  which  I  have  laboured  to  expose ;  and  I  should  count  myself  unworthy  the  name 
of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  if  the  calumnies  of  the  bad,  or  even  the  disapprobation  of  the 
good,  could  fasten  my  thoughts  on  myself  and  turn  me  aside  from  a  cause,  which,  as 
I  believe,  truth,  humanity,  and  God,  call  me  to  maintain. 
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A  LETTER  TO  JAMES  G.  BIRNEY. 

The  following  letter  was  prepared  for  "  The  Philanthropist,"  an  anti-slavery  paper,  published  at  Cincinnati,  and 
edited  by  James  G.  Birnej — a  gentleman,  highly  respected  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  made  in  that  city  to  suppress  the  anti-slarery  party  by  force.  Mr  Birney  was  driven  from  Cincinnati, 
and  the  press,  at  which  the  Philanthropist  was  printed,  was  broken  up.  A  particular  account  of  this  disgraceful  affair 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Narrative  of  the  late  riotous  proceedings  against  the  libeity  of  the  press  at  Cincinnati,"  prepared 
by  Mr  Birney  and  his  associates.  The  following  letter,  besides  appearing  in  the  Philanthropist,  has  been  published  as  a 
pamphlet  for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  the  author  now  submits  it  to  the  community  here  in  the  same  form,  with  a 
few  slight  changes,  and  with  some  new  matter  in  a  note. 
Boston,  December  20,  1 836. 


BOSTON,  November  1,  1836. 
MY  DEAR  SIB, 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally;  but  your  history  and  writings 
have  given  me  an  interest  in  you,  which  induces  and  encourages  me  to  address  you 
with  something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaintance.  I  feel  myself  attracted  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  and  freedom,  however  distant;  and  when  such  are  exposed  by  their  prin- 
ciples to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand  firm  in  the  evil  day,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
to  them  my  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first  accounts  which  reached  me  of  the 
violence  which  drove  you  from  Cincinnati,  inclined  me  to  write  to  you ;  but  your 
"  Narrative  of  those  riotous  proceedings,"  which  I  have  lately  received  and  read,  does 
not  permit  me  to  remain  longer  silent.  The  subject  weighs  much  on  my  mind.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I  cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this  con- 
viction, till  I  obey  what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of  God.  I  think  it  best,  however,  not 
to  confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cincinnati,  but  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  spirit 
of  violence  and  persecution,  which  has  broken  out  against  the  Abolitionists  through 
the  whole  country.  This,  I  know,  will  be  more  acceptable  to  you,  than  any  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  you  as  an  individual.  You  look  beyond  yourself  to  the  cause 
which  you  have  adopted,  and  to  the  much-injured  body  of  men,  with  whom  you  are 
associated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Abolitionists  as  Abolitionists.  They  now  stand 
before  the  world  in  another  character,  and  to  this  I  shall  give  my  present  attention. 
Of  their  merits  and  demerits  as  Abolitionists,  I  have  formerly  spoken.  In  my  short 
work  on  Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the  great  end  to  which 
they  are  pledged,  and  at  the  same  time  my  disapprobation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their 
spirit  and  measures.  I  have  no  disposition  to  travel  over  this  ground  again.  Had  the 
Abolitionists  been  left  to  pursue  their  object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guaranteed 
to  them  by  our  civil  institutions;  had  they  been  resisted  only  by  those  weapons  of 
reason,  rebuke,  reprobation,  which  the  laws  allow,  I  should  have  no  inducement  to 
speak  of  them  again  either  in  praise  or  censure.  But  the  violence  of  their  adversaries 
has  driven  them  to  a  new  position.  Abolitionism  forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if  we 
•onsider  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  opposed.  Deliberate,  systematic  efforts  have 
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been  made  not  here  or  there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest  from  its  adherents  that  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  press,  which  our  fathers  asserted  unto  blood,  and  which  our  national 
and  state  governments  are  pledged  to  protect  as  our  most  sacred  right.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous advocates  have  been  hunted  and  stoned,  its  meetings  scattered,  its  presses 
broken  up,  and  nothing  but  the  patience,  constancy,  and  intrepidity  of  its  members, 
has  saved  it  from  extinction.  The  Abolitionists  then  not  only  appear  in  the  character 
of  champions  of  the  coloured  race.  In  their  persons  ^the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
white  man  and  the  free  man  have  been  assailed.  They  are  sufferers  for  the  liberty 
of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press;  and  in  maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insult  and 
violence,  they  deserve  a  place  among  its  most  honoured  defenders.  In  this  character 
I  shall  now  speak  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Abolitionists  of  promoting  emancipation,  I 
might  find  much  to  censure ;  but  when  I  regard  their  firm,  fearless  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and  the  press,  I  look  on  them  with  unmixed  respect. 
I  see  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire.  To  them  has  been  committed  the  most 
important  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust  like  men 
and  Christians.  No  violence  has  driven  them  from  their  post.  Whilst  in  obedience 
to  conscience,  they  have  refrained  from  opposing  force  to  force,  they  have  still  per- 
severed amidst  menace  and  insult,  in  bearing  their  testimony  against  wrong,  in  giving 
utterance  to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  have 
rendered  to  freedom  a  more  essential  service,  than  any  body  of  men  among  us.  The 
defenders  of  freedom  are  not  those,  who  claim  and  exercise  rights  which  no  one 
assails,  or  who  win  shouts  of  applause  by  well  turned  compliments  to  liberty  in  the 
days  of  her  triumph.  They  are  those,  who  stand  up  for  rights  which  mobs,  conspira- 
cies, or  single  tyrants  put  in  jeopardy;  who  contend  for  liberty  in  that  particular  form, 
which  is  threatened  at  the  moment  by  the  many  or  the  few.  To  the  Abolitionists  this 
honour  belongs.  The  first  systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of  freedom  of  speech 
they  have  met  with  invincible  resolution.  From  my  heart  I  thank  them.  I  am  myself 
their  debtor.  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  should  this  moment  write  in  safety,  had  they 
shrunk  from  the  conflict,  had  they  shut  their  lips,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses, 
and  hid  themselves  before  their  ferocious  assailants.  I  know  not  where  these  out- 
rages would  have  stopped,  had  they  not  met  resistance  from  their  first  destined  vic- 
tims. The  newspaper  press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  genuine  indignant 
rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers,  but  rather  countenanced  by  its  gentle  censures  the  reign 
of  Force.  The  mass  of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this  new  tyranny,  under  which 
a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens  seemed  to  be  sinking.  A  tone  of  denunciation  was 
beginning  to  proscribe  all  discussion  of  slavery;  and  had  the  spirit  of  violence,  which 
selected  associations  as  its  first  objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory  enterprise,  it 
might  have  been  easily  turned  against  any  and  every  individual,  who  might  presume 
to  agitate  the  unwelcome  subject.  It  is  hard  to  say,  to  what  outrage  the  fettered  press 
of  the  country  might  not  have  been  reconciled.  1  thank  the  Abolitionists,  that  in  this 
evil  day,  they  were  true  to  the  rights  which  the  multitude  were  ready  to  betray.  Their 
purpose  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than  surrender  their  dearest  liberties,  taught  the  law- 
less, that  they  had  a  foe  to  contend  with,  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  press,  whilst,  like  all 
manly  appeals,  it  called  forth  reflection  and  sympathy  in  the  better  portion  of  the 
community.  In  the  name  of  freedom  and  humanity,  I  thank  them.  Through  their 
courage,  the  violence,  which  might  have  furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  freedom,  is  to 
become,  I  trust,  a  warning  to  the  lawless,  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crime  of  attempting 
to  crush  opinion  by  Force. 

Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  entrusted  to  the  multitude  of  men,  is  that  of  determining 
what  questions  shall  be  discussed.  The  greatest  truths  are  often  the  most  unpopular 
and  exasperating ;  and  were  they  to  be  denied  discussion,  till  the  many  should  be 
ready  to  accept  them,  they  would  never  establish  themselves  in  the  general  mind. 
The  progress  of  society  depends  on  nothing  more  than  on  the  exposure  of  time-sanc- 
tioned abuses,  which  cannot  be  touched  without  offending  multitudes,  than  on  the 
promulgation  of  principles,  which  are  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  practice, 
and  which  are  consequently  at  war  with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  immediate  interests 
of  large  classes  of  the  community.  Of  consequence,  the  multitude,  if  once  allowed  to 
dictate  or  proscribe  subjects  of  discussion,  would  strike  society  with  spiritual  blindness, 
and  death.  The  world  is  to  be  carried  forward  by  truth,  which  at  first  offends,  which 
wins  its  way  by  degrees,  which  the  many  hate  and  would  rejoice  to  crush.  The  right 
of  free  discussion  is  therefore  to  be  guarded  by  the  friends  of  mankind,  with  peculiar 
jealousy.  It  is  at  once  the  most  sacred,  and  the  most  endangered  of  all  our  rights. 
He  who  would  rob  his  neighbour  of  it,  should  have  a  mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  history  contains  a  page,  more  disgraceful  to  us  as  freemen, 
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than  that  which  records  the  violences  against  the  Abolitionists.  As  a  people,  we  are 
chargeable  with  other  and  worse  misdeeds,  but  none  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  the  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  we  make  our  chief  boast. 
Who,  let  me  ask,  are  the  men,  whose  offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  they  must  be 
denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude ?  Are  they  profligate  in  principle  and  life,  teachers  of  impious  or  servile  doctrines, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  their  race  ?  I  speak  not  from  vague  rumour,  but  from  better 
means  of  knowledge,  when  I  say,  that  a  body  of  men  and  women,  more  blameless 
than  the  Abolitionists  in  their  various  relations,  or  more  disposed  to  adopt  a  rigid 
construction  of  the  Christian  precepts,  cannot  be  found  among  us.  Of  their  judicious- 
ness and  wisdom,  I  do  not  speak ;  but  I  believe,  they  yield  to  no  party  in  moral  worth. 
Their  great  crime,  and  one,  which  in  this  land  of  liberty  is  to  be  punished  above  all 
crimes,  is  this,  that  they  carry  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  to  its  full  extent,  that 
they  plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed,  that  they  assail  wrong-doing  however 
sanctioned  by  opinion  or  entrenched  behind  wealth  and  power,  that  their  zeal  for 
human  rights  is  without  measure,  that  they  associate  themselves  fervently  with  the 
Christians  and  philanthropists  of  other  countries  against  the  worst  relic  of  barbarous 
times.  Such  is  the  offence,  against  which  mobs  are  arrayed,  and  which  is  counted  so 
flagrant,  that  a  summary  justice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for  the  tardy  progress  of 
tribunals,  must  take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that  the  men,  from  whom  the  liberty  of  speech  is  to 
be  torn,  are  those  who  use  it  in  pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
vindication  of  human  rights !  What  a  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  republic, 
in  which  sentence  of  proscription  is  passed  on  citizens,  who  labour,  by  addressing 
men's  consciences,  to  enforce  the  truth,  that  slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs ! 
Through  the  civilised  world,  the  best  and  greatest  men  are  bearing  joint  witness  against 
slavery.  Christians  of  all  denominations  and  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  are  bound  in  a  holy  league  against  this  most  degrading  form  of  oppression. 
But  in  free  America,  the  language  which  despots  tolerate,  must  not  be  heard.  One 
would  think,  that  freemen  might  be  pardoned,  if  the  view  of  fellow-creatures  stripped 
of  all  human  rights,  should  move  them  to  vehemence  of  speech.  But  whilst  on  all 
other  subjects,  the  deeply-stirred  feelings  may  overflow  in  earnest  remonstrance,  on 
slavery  the  freemen  must  speak  in  whispers,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  persecution  for  the 
natural  utterance  of  strong  emotion. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  outrages  on  the  Abolitionists  are  justified  or  palliated  by  various 
considerations;  nor  is  this  surprising;  for  when  did  violence  ever  want  excuse?  It 
is  said,  that  Abolitionism  tends  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  Of  all  pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless  force,  the  most  dangerous  is  the 
tendency  of  measures  or  opinions.  Almost  all  men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever 
opposes  their  particular  interests  or  views.  All  the  political  parties,  which  have  con- 
vulsed our  country,  have  seen  tendencies  to  national  destruction  in  the  principles  of 
their  opponents.  So  infinite  are  the  connexions  and  consequences  of  human  affairs, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  in  which  some  dangerous  tendency  may  not  be  detected. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  arguments  against  any  old  establishment  to  unsettle  all  institu- 
tions, because  all  hang  together.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  laying  bare  of  deep-rooted 
abuses  to  throw  a  community  into  a  storm.  Liberty  tends  to  licentiousness,  govern- 
ment to  despotism.  Exclude  all  enterprises  which  may  have  evil  results,  and  human 
life  will  stagnate.  Wise  men  are  not  easily  deterred  by  difficulties  and  perils  from  a 
course  of  action,  which  promises  great  good.  Especially  when  justice  and  humanity 
cry  aloud  for  the  removal  of  an  enormous  social  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men  and  Chris- 
tians to  let  the  imagination  run  riot  among  possible  dangers,  instead  of  rousing  every 
energy  of  mind  to  study  how  the  evil  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  perils,  which 
accompany  beneficial  changes,  may  be  escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Abolitionists,  of  stirring  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  I  have  never  met  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  this  nefarious  project  was  medi- 
tated by  a  single  member  of  their  body.  The  accusation  is  repelled  by  their  characters 
and  principles  as  well  as  by  facts ;  nor  can  I  easily  conceive  of  a  sane  man  giving  it 
belief.  As  to  the  "tendency"  of  their  measures  to  this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we 
have  seen  to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and  such  as  may  easily  be  guarded  against. 
The  truth  is,  that  .any  exposition  of  Slavery,  no  matter  from  whom  it  may  come,  may 
chance  to  favour  revolt.  It  may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  who  may 
think  himself  summoned  by  Heaven  to  remove  violently  this  great  wrong;  or  it  may 
happen  to  reach  the  hut  of  some  intelligent  daring  slave,  who  may  think  himself  called 
to  be  the  avenger  of  his  race.  All  things  are  possible.  A  casual,  innocent  remark  in 
conversation,  may  put  wild  projects  into  the  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind  of  some 
hearer.  Must  we  then  live  in  perpetual  silence  ?  Do  such  chances  make  it  our  duty 
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to  shut  our  lips  on  the  subject  of  an  enormous  wrong,  and  never  to  send  from  the  press 
a  reprobation  of  the  evil?  The  truth  is,  that  the  great  danger  to  the  slave-holder 
cornea  from  slavery  itself,  ftom  the  silent  innovations  of  time,  from  political  conflicts 
and  convulsions,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  strangers.  I  readily  grant  that  the 
Abolitionists,  in  consequence  of  their  number  and  their  systematic  and  public  efforts, 
are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of  by  the  slave,  than  a  solitary  individual  who  espouses 
his  cause.  But  when  I  consider  how  steadily  they  have  condemned  the  resort  to  force 
on  the  part  of  the  oppressed;  when  I  consider  what  power  the  master  possesses  of 
excluding  incendiary  influences,  if  such  are  threatened  from  abroad ;  when  I  remember, 
that  during  the  late  unparalleled  excitement  at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  of  revolt 
appeared ;  and  when  to  all  this,  I  add  the  strongly-manifested  purpose  of  the  Free 
States  to  put  forth  their  power,  if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection,  it  seems 
to  me  that  none  but  the  most  delicate  nerves  can  be  disturbed  by  the  movements  of 
the  Abolitionists.  Can  any  man,  who  has  a  sense  of  character,  affect  to  believe,  that 
the  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  a  servile  war,  is  so  palpable  and  resistless,  as 
to  require  the  immediate  application  of  Force  for  its  suppression,  as  to  demand  the 
substitution  of  mobs  for  the  action  of  law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
right  of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  measures  of  the  Abolitionists  endanger  our  National 
Union,  and  must  therefore  be  put  down  by  any  and  every  means,  it  is  weaker  than  the 
former.  Against  whom  has  not  this  charge  been  hurled  ?  What  party  among  us  has 
not  been  loaded  with  this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the  North  almost  unanimously 
believe,  that  the  spirit  and  measures  of  Nullification  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union  ?  But  are  we  therefore  authorised  to  silence  the  nullifier 
by  violence?  Should  a  leader  of  that  party  travel  among  us,  is  he  to  be  mobbed?  Let 
me  farther  ask,  how  is  it  that  the  Abolitionists  endanger  the  Union  ?  The  only  reply, 
which  I  have  heard  is,  that  they  exasperate  the  South.  And  is  it  a  crime  to  exasperate 
men  ?  Who  then  so  criminal  as  the  Founder  and  primitive  teachers  of  our  faith  ? 
Have  we  yet  to  learn,  that  in  cases  of  exasperation,  the  blame  is  as  apt  to  lie  with 
those  who  take,  as  with  those  who  occasion  offence  ?  How  strange  the  doctrine,  that 
men  are  to  be  proscribed  for  uttering  language  which  gives  offence,  are  to  be  outlawed 
for  putting  their  neighbours  into  a  passion !  Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  the  Abo- 
litionists are  not  the  only  people  who  exasperate  the  South.  Can  the  calmest  book 
be  written  on  Slavery,  without  producing  the  same  effect  ?  Can  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts  expound  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  commonwealth  according  to 
their  free  spirit,  and  of  course  in  opposition  to  Slavery,  without  awakening  indigna- 
tion ?  Is  not  the  doctrine,  that  Congress  has  the  right  of  putting  an  end  to  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as  the  writings  and  harangues  of 
Abolitionists  ?  Where  then  shall  mobs  stop,  if  the  crime  of  exasperating  the  South 
is  so  heinous  as  to  deserve  their  vengeance  ?  If  the  philanthropist  and  Christian  must 
be  silenced  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  lest  they  wound  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  South, 
ought  the  judge  and  legislator  to  be  spared  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  these  apologies 
for  lawless  force,  if  they  have  any  validity,  will  bring  every  good  man  under  its  iron 
sway? 

In  these  remarks  you  learn  my  abhorrence  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Abolitionists, 
and  my  admiration  of  the  spirit  they  have  opposed  to  it.  May  they  vindicate  to  the 
end  the  rights  which  in  their  persons  have  been  outraged.  Allow  me  now  to  express 
my  earnest  desire  and  hope,  that  the  Abolitionists  will  maintain  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  press,  not  only  by  asserting  it  firmly,  but  by  using  it  wisely,  deliberately, 
generously,  and  under  the  control  of  the  severest  moral  principle.  It  is  my  earnest 
desire,  that  they  will  exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christians  and  philanthropists,  with  a 
supreme  love  of  truth,  without  passion  or  bitterness,  and  without  that  fanaticism 
which  cannot  discern  the  true  proportions  of  things,  which  exaggerates  or  distorts 
whatever  favours  or  conflicts  with  its  end,  which  sees  no  goodness  except  in  its  own 
ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one  object,  and  is  blind  to  all  besides.  Liberty  suffers  from 
nothing  more,  than  from  licentiousness,  and  I  fear  that  Abolitionists  are  not  to  be 
absolved  from  this  abuse  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  particularly  open  to  one 
reproach.  Their  writings  have  been  blemished  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping 
censure,  and  rash,  injurious  judgment.  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  this  charge  against  all 
their  publications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  are  an  honourable  exception ; 
and  others,  I  know,  deserve  the  same  praise.  But  Abolitionism,  in  the  main,  has 
spoken  in  an  intolerant  tone,  and  in  this  way  has  repelled  many  good  minds,  given 
great  advantage  to  its  opponents,  and  diminished  the  energy  and  effect  of  its  appeals. 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  it  purified  from  this  stain. 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have  been  intolerant  towards  the  slave-holders,  and 
towards  those  in  the  Free  States  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse  to  take  part  in  their 
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measures.  I  say,  first,  towards  the  slave-holder.  The  Abolitionist  has  not  spoken, 
and  cannot  speak  against  slavery  too  strongly.  No  language  can  exceed  the  enormity 
of  the  wrong.  But  the  whole  class  of  slave-holders  often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti- 
slavery  publications  which  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  and  is  certainly  unwise.  We  always 
injure  ourselves,  in  placing  our  adversary  on  the  footing  of  an  injured  man.  One 
groundless  charge  helps  him  to  repel  many  which  are  true.  There  is  indeed  a  portion 
of  slave-holders  who  deserve  the  severest  reprobation.  In  every  such  community, 
there  are  many  who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  for  gain,  for  mere  gain. 
They  perpetuate  this  odious  system  not  reluctantly,  but  from  choice ;  not  because  the 
public  safety  compels  them,  as  they  think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots,  but  because  they 
love  despotism,  and  count  money  their  supreme  good.  Provided  they  can  be  sup- 
ported in  ease  and  indulgence,  can  be  pampered  and  enriched,  they  care  not  for  the 
means.  They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes  are  inflicted,  what  sweat  is  extorted, 
what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are  crushed.  For  such  men  no  rebuke  can  be  too 
severe.  If  any  vehemence  of  language  can  pierce  their  consciences,  let  it  be  used. 
The  man  who  holds  slaves  for  gain  is,  in  effect,  though  unconsciously,  the  worst  of 
robbers;  for  he  selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures  not  only  of  their  property,  but  of 
themselves.  He  is  the  worst  of  tyrants,  for  whilst  absolute  governments  spoil  men  of 
civil,  he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.  But  I  do  not,  cannot  believe,  that  the  majority 
of  slave-holders  are  of  the  character  now  described.  I  believe  that  the  majority,  could 
they  be  persuaded  of  the  consistency  of  emancipation  with  the  well-being  of  the 
coloured  race  and  with  social  order,  would  relinquish  their  hold  on  the  slave,  and 
sacrifice  their  imagined  property  in  him  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity.  They 
shrink  from  emancipation,  because  it  seems  to  them  a  precipice.  Having  seen  the 
coloured  man  continually  dependent  on  foreign  guidance  and  control,  they  think  him 
incapable  of  providing  for  himself.  Having  seen  the  labouring  class  kept  down  by 
force,  they  feel  as  if  the  removal  of  this  restraint  would  be  a  signal  to  universal  law- 
lessness and  crime.  That  such  opinions  absolve  from  all  blame  those  who  perpetuate 
slavery,  I  do  not  say.  That  they  are  often  strengthened  by  the  self-interest  of  the 
master,  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  we  see  men  everywhere  grasping  and  defending  doctrines 
which  confirm  their  property  and  power.  I  acknowledge  too,  that  the  ready,  unhesi- 
tating acquiescence  of  the  slave-holder  in  such  loose  notions,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  is  a  bad  symptom.  In  the  present  age,  when  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  when  the  whole  civilised  world  cries  out  against  it  as  the 
greatest  of  wrongs;  and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  has  been 
expounded  by  the  profoundest  minds,  and  sealed  with  the  best  blood,  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility is  assumed  by  masters,  who,  pronouncing  emancipation  hopeless,  make  no 
serious,  anxious  inquiry  after  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  no  serioiis  effort  to 
remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the  slave  for  freedom.  Still,  while  there  is  much  to 
be  condemned  in  the  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we  have  no  warrant 
for  denying  to  all  slave-holders  moral  and  religious  excellence.  The  whole  history  of 
the  world  shows  us,  that  a  culpable  blindness  in  regard  to  one  class  of  obligations  may 
consist  with  a  sincere  reverence  for  religious  and  moral  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
understood.  In  estimating  men's  characters,  we  must  never  forget  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labour.  Slavery,  upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by  the  deepest 
prejudices  of  education,  by  the  sanction  of  laws,  by  the  prescription  of  ages,  and  by 
real  difficulties  attending  emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed  in  that  region  as  it 
appears  to  more  distant  and  impartial  observers.  The  hatefulness  of  the  system  ought 
to  be  strongly  exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  exposed  too  strongly ;  but  this  hatefulness 
must  not  be  attached  to  all  who  sustain  slavery.  There  are  pure  and  generous  spirits 
at  the  South,  and  they  are  to  be  honoured  the  more  for  the  sore  trials  amidst  which 
their  virtues  have  gained  strength.  The  Abolitionists,  in  their  zeal,  seem  to  have 
overlooked  these  truths  in  a  great  degree,  and  by  their  intolerance  towards  the  slave- 
holder, have  awakened  towards  him  sympathy  rather  than  indignation,  and  weakened 
the  effect  of  their  just  invectives  against  the  system  which  he  upholds. 

I  think,  too,  that  they  are  chargeable  with  a  like  intolerance  towards  those  in  the 
Free  States,  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse  to  participate  in  their  operations.  They 
Lave  been  apt  to  set  down  opposition  to  themselves  as  equivalent  to  attachment  to 
slavery.  Regarding  their  own  dogmas  as  the  only  true  faith,  and  making  their  own 
zeal  the  standard  of  a  true  interest  in  the  oppressed,  they  have  been  apt  to  cast  scornful 
looks  and  reproaches  on  those  who  have  spoken  in  doubt  or  displeasure  of  their  move- 
ments. This  has  made  them  many  foes.  They  have  been  too  belligerent  to  make 
friends.  I  do  not  mean,  in  these  remarks,  that  the  Abolitionists  have  had  nothing  to 
blame  in  their  opponents.  Among  these,  are  not  a  few  deserving  severe  reprehension, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it.  But  the  great  mass,  who  have  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  have  been  governed  by  pure  motives.  If 
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they  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred  willingly,  or  from  the  influence  of  low  aiid  servile 
passions.  They  have  consequently  been  wronged  by  the  treatment  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  Abolitionists,  and  men  are  not  brought  over  by  wrongs  to  a  good 
cause. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  unworthy  among  ourselves.  We 
have  those,  whose  opposition  to  Abolitionism  has  been  wicked,  and  merits  reproba- 
tion. Such  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes,  forming  indeed  a  minority  in  each,  yet 
numerous  enough  to  deserve  attention  and  to  do  much  harm. — Such  are  to  be  found 
in  what  is  called  the  highest  class  of  society,  that  is,  among  the  rich  and  fashionable ; 
and  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  rich  and  fashionable  belong  to  the  same  caste  with  the 
slave-holder;  and  men  are  apt  to  sympathise  with  their  own  caste  more  readily  than 
with  those  beneath  them.  The  slave  is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awaken  interest  in 
those,  who  abhor  vulgarity  more  than  oppression  and  crime,  and  who  found  all  their 
self-admiration  on  the  rank  they  occupy  in  the  social  scale.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
charge  on  the  rich  or  fashionable,  as  a  class,  this  moral  degradation ;  but  among  them 
are  tie  worshippers  of  high  degree,  who  would  think  their  dignity  soiled,  by  touching 
the  cause  of  a  menial,  degraded  race,  and  who  load  its  advocates  with  ridicule  and 
scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there  are  unworthy  opposers  of  Abolitionism.  There 
are  those,  whose  interests  rouse  them  to  withstand  every  movement,  which  may  offend 
the  South.  They  have  profitable  connexions  with  the  slave-holder,  which  must  not 
be  endangered  by  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  slave.  Gain  is  their  god,  and 
they  sacrifice  on  this  altar  without  compunction  the  rights  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  To  such,  the  philanthropy,  which  would  break  every  chain,  is 
fanaticism,  or  a  pretence.  Nothing  in  their  own  souls  helps  them  to  comprehend  the 
fervour  of  men,  who  feel  for  the  wronged,  and  who  hazard  property  and  life  in  expos- 
ing the  wrong.  Your  "  Narrative  of  the  riotous  Proceedings  at  Cincinnati,"  shows  to 
what  a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and  freedom  may  be  supplanted 
by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain.  This,  however,  cannot  surprise  us.  Our  present  civili- 
zation is  characterised  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  greediness  of  wealth;  and  a  cause, 
which  asserts  right  against  wealth,  must  stir  up  bitter  opposition,  especially  in  cities 
where  this  divinity  is  most  adored.  Every  large  city  will  furnish  those,  who  would 
sooner  rivet  the  chain  on  the  slave  than  lose  a  commission,  or  retrench  an  expenditure. 
I  would  on  no  account  intimate,  that  such  men  constitute  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial class.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  honourable  spirit  prevails  in  the  com- 
munity which  falls  more  immediately  under  my  notice.  Still,  the  passion  for  gain  is 
everywhere  sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  everywhere  raises  up  bitter  foes 
against  any  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of  wealth.  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were  necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mercenary 
civilization,  in  order  that  Christianity,  now  repelled  by  the  almost  universal  worldli- 
ness,  may  come  into  new  contact  with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstruct  society  after  its 
own  pure  and  disinterested  principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many  excellent  people,  may  also  be  found  unwor- 
thy opposers  of  all  anti-slavery  movements.  I  refer  to  the  Conservative  class,  to  those 
who  are  trembling  alive  to  the  spirit  of  innovation  now  abroad  in  the  world,  who  have 
little  or  no  faith  in  human  progress,  who  are  anxious  to  secure  what  is  now  gained 
rather  than  to  gain  more,  to  whom  that  watchword  of  the  times,  Reform,  sounds  like 
a  knell.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  individuals,  who,  from  no  benevolent  interest 
in  society,  but  simply  because  they  have  drawn  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are 
unwilling  that  the  most  enormous  abuses  should  be  touched,  lest  the  established  order 
of  things,  so  propitious  to  themselves,  should  be  disturbed.  A  palsying,  petrifying 
order,  keeping  things  as  they  are,  seems  to  them  the  Ideal  of  a  perfect  community, 
and  they  have  no  patience  with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers  for  the  restoration  of  human 
beings  to  their  long-lost  rights. 

I  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  another  class,  which  has  furnished  selfish  assail- 
ants of  Abolitionism.  Among  our  politicians  are  men,  who  regard  public  life  as  a 
charmed  circle  into  which  moral  principle  must  not  enter,  who  know  no  law  but 
expediency,  who  are  not  prepared  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for  Southern  votes,  and 
who  stand  ready  to  echo  all  the  vituperations  of  the  slave-holder  against  the  active 
enemies  of  slavery  in  the  Free  States. 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  selfish  opponents  of  Abolitionism,  I  make  no 
apology.  Let  them  be  visited  with  just  rebuke.  But  they,  after  all,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  that  great  body  in  the  Free  States,  who  look  on  the  present  anti-slavery  move- 
ment with  distrust  and  disapprobation.  The  vast  majority  in  the  Free  States,  who 
refuse  communion  with  you,  are  not  actuated  by  base  considerations.  The  fear  of  a 
servile  war,  the  fear  of  political  convulsions,  a  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  great 
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social  changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of  rashness,  these,  and  the  like  motives,  have 
great  influence  in  deterring  multitudes  from  giving  their  countenance  to  what  seem  to 
them  violent  movements  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  That  a  culpable  insensibility  to 
the  evils  and  wrongs  of  this  nefarious  institution  is  too  common  in  the  class  of  which 
I  now  speak,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny.  Still,  how  vast  a  proportion  of  the  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  their  ranks !  To  speak  of  them 
slightly,  contemptuously,  bitterly,  is  to  do  great  wrong,  and  such  speaking,  I  fear,  has 
brought  much  reproach  on  Abolitionism. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me  to  make  this  long  communication  to  you  will 
not,  I  trust,  be  misunderstood.  I  earnestly  desire,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  your 
associates  will  hold  fast  the  right  of  free  discussion  by  speech  and  the  press,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  your  race. 
That  you,  Sir,  will  not  fail  in  these  duties,  I  rejoice  to  believe.  Accept  my  humble 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  disinterestedness,  for  your  faithfulness  to 
your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar  sacrifices  to  which  you  have  been  called.  It  is 
my  prayer,  that  by  calm,  fearless  perseverance  in  well-doing,  you  may  guide  and  incite 
many  to  a  like  virtue. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  easy  for  one,  living,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from  danger, 
living  in  prosperity  and  ease,  to  preach  exposure  and  suffering  to  you  and  your  friends. 
I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  I  lay  down  no  rule  for  others,  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be 
binding  on  myself.  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour  of  peril  may  be  uncertain;  but 
what  I  ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I  desire  to  do,  is  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  prosperity  may  not  unnerve  me,  that  no  suffering 
may  shake  my  constancy  in  a  cause  which  my  heart  approves.  I  sometimes  indeed 
fear  for  myself,  when  I  think  of  untried  persecutions.  I  know  not  what  weaknesses 
the  presence  of  great  danger  may  call  forth.  But  in  my  most  deliberate  moments,  I 
see  nothing  worth  living  for,  but  the  divine  virtue  which  endures  and  surrenders  all 
things  for  truth,  duty,  and  mankind.  I  look  on  reproach,  poverty,  persecution,  and 
death,  as  light  evils  compared  with  unfaithfulness  to  pure  and  generous  principles,  to 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impressions,  I  ought  not  to 
be  deterred  by  self-distrust,  or  by  my  distance  from  danger,  from  summoning  and 
cheering  others  to  conflict  with  evil.  Christianity,  as  I  regard  it,  is  designed  through- 
out to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare.  Its  great  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  distinguishing 
spirit  is  Divine  Philanthropy  suffering  on  the  cross.  The  Cross,  the  Cross,  this  is  the 
badge  and  standard  of  our  religion.  I  honour  all  who  bear  it.  I  look  with  scorn  on 
the  selfish  greatness  of  this  world,  and  with  pity  on  the  most  gifted  and  prosperous  in 
the  struggle  for  office  and  power;  but  I  look  with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man, 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a  good  but  persecuted  cause. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  subscribe  myself  your  sincere  'friend, 

WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 


NOTE. 

As  the  preceding  letter  was  prepared  for  a  newspaper,  I  was  obliged,  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  my  limits,  to  pass  over  some  topics,  on  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  -offer 
a  few  remarks. — In  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  moral  worth  of  the  Abolitionists, 
I  wished  to  say,  that  they  are  in  danger,  as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise.  Let  them 
gather  numbers  and  strength,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  degenerate.  The  danger 
is  greater,  now  that  they  have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box,  or  political  action,  to  their 
other  modes  of  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  attending  associations  and  an  argument 
against  them,  that  by  growing  popular,  they  attract  to  themselves  unworthy  members, 
lose  their  original  simplicity  of  purpose,  become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  popular  leaders.  Intriguers  will  never  be  wanting  to  press  them, 
if  possible,  into  the  service  of  one  or  another  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the 
country,  and  by  becoming  political  machines,  they  only  increase  the  confusion  of 
public  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter,  of  "  the  fettered  press "  of  the  country,  a  subject  of 
much  moral  interest.    The  newspaper  press  is  fettered  among  us  by  its  dependence 
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on  subscribers,  among  whom  there  are  not  a  few  intolerant  enough  to  withdraw  their 
patronage,  if  an  editor  give  publicity  to  articles  which  contradict  their  cherished 
opinions,  or  shock  their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to  clash  with  their  interests.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  few  newspapers  can  be  expected  to  afford  to  an  unpopular 
individual  or  party,  however  philanthropic  or  irreproachable,  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  by  the  public.  Editors  engage  in  their  vocation  like  other  men  for  a  support; 
and  communications,  which  will  thin  their  subscription  lists,  will  of  course,  find  little 
favour  at  their  hands.  Much  reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on  them  for  their  want  of 
moral  independence;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  intolerance  of  the  community. 
One  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its  chief 
duties,  which  is  to  stem  corrupt  opinion,  to  stay  the  excesses  of  popular  passions.  It 
generally  swells,  seldom  arrests,  the  violence  of  the  multitude.  The  very  subjects, 
on  which  the  public  mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed,  are  most  likely  to  be 
excluded  from  its  columns.  Another  evil  result  is,  the  increase  of  the  number  and 
violence  of  parties.  Conscientious  men,  who  cannot  obtain  a  hearing  through  the 
common  newspapers,  are  compelled  to  league  for  the  support  of  papers  of  their  own, 
and  in  speaking  through  these  organs,  they  are  tempted  to  an  extravagance  and  bitter- 
ness which  they  would  have  shunned,  had  they  used  other  vehicles.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Abolitionism  would  have  taken  the  form  of  organised  and  affiliated  societies, 
if  the  subject  of  slavery  could  have  been  discussed  in  the  common  papers  with  the 
same  freedom  as  other  topics.  That  Abolitionism  has  owed  not  a  little  of  its  asperity 
to  its  having  been  proscribed  from  the  beginning,  and  to  its  having  been  denied  the 
common  modes  of  addressing  the  public  mind,  I  cannot  doubt.  Toleration  seems  to 
be  the  last  virtue  which  individuals  or  communities  learn.  One  would  think,  that 
experience  had  sufficiently  taught  men,  that  persecution  is  not  the  way  to  put  down 
opinions.  The  selfish  may  indeed  be  disheartened  by  opposition;  but  conscientious 
men  are  strengthened  by  it  in  their  convictions.  Persecution  drives  and  knits  them 
together;  and  when  formed  into  a  party  by  this  bond,  their  zeal  becomes  more  intense, 
their  prejudices  more  inveterate,  their  opinions  more  extravagant,  their  means  more 
violent,  than  if  they  had  continued  to  be  scattered  through  the  community.  If  Aboli- 
tionism should  convulse  the  country,  as  some  seem  to  fear,  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
will  belong  to  that  intolerance,  which  has  heaped  on  the  most  respectable  men  every 
epithet  of  scorn  and  vituperation,  and  has  driven  them  to  assume  a  separate  and  belli- 
gerent attitude  in  the  community. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater  good  to  a  city,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  by  men  of  superior  ability  and  moral  independence,  who  should  judge  all 
parties  and  public  measures  by  the  standard  of  the  Christian  law,  who  should  uncom- 
promisingly speak  the  truth  and  adhere  to  the  Right,  who  should  make  it  their  steady 
aim  to  form  a  just  and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who  should,  at  the  same  time,  give 
to  upright  and  honourable  men  an  opportunity  of  making  known  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  general  interest,  however  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  passions  of  the  day. 
In  the  present  stage  of  society,  when  newspapers  form  the  reading  of  all  classes,  and 
the  chief  reading  of  multitudes,  the  importance  of  the  daily  press  cannot  be  overrated. 
It  is  one  of  the  mightiest  instruments  at  work  among  us.  It  may  and  should  take 
rank  among  the  most  effectual  means  of -social  order  and  improvement.  It  is  a  power, 
which  should  be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in  the  community.  The  office  of  editor 
is  one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the  community  should  encourage  the  most  gifted 
and  virtuous  men  to  assume  it,  by  liberally  recompensing  their  labour,  and  by 
according  to  them  that  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  without  which  no  mind  puts 
forth  all  its  vigour,  and  which  the  highest  minds  rank  among  their  dearest  rights  and 
blessings. 

In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  opponents  of  Abolitionism  in  the  preceding  letter,  I 
proposed  to  say  something  of  those  unhappy  men,  who,  in  one  part  of  our  country, 
have  proclaimed  Slavery  to  be  a  good,  a  domestic  blessing,  and  an  essential  support  of 
condition  of  free  institutions.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  easily  speak  on  this  point  in 
measured  terms ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer  silence,  unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty 
forbids  it.  Happily  this  detestable  doctrine  needs  no  effort  to  expose  it;  for  it  carries 
its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity,  and  in  its  repugnance  to  all  moral  and  religious 
feeling.  The  Southern  States  would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being  made  respon- 
sible for  this  insane  estimate  of  Slavery.  It  is  confined,  I  trust,  to  a  small  number, 
who  have  been  hardy  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  and 
civilised  world,  and  whom  nothing  but  oblivion  can  screen  from  that  condemning  sen- 
tence, which  future  times  will  pass  more  and  more  sternly  on  the  advocates  of  oppres- 
sion, on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 
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TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


LETTER    TO    THE    HONOURABLE    HENRY    CLAY. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take  in  thus  publicly  addressing  you. 
If  you  could  look  into  my  heart,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  me.  You  would 
discover  the  motives  of  this  act,  in  my  respect  for  your  eminent  powers,  and  in  my 
confidence  that  you  are  disposed  to  use  them  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your 
country.  Were  you  less  distinguished,  or  less  worthy  of  distinction,  I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  write  you,  because  I  am  persuaded,  that  your  great 
influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting  just  views  on  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
would  accomplish  a  good,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the  country  is  equal.  I 
am  bound,  in  frankness,  to  add  another  reason  for  addressing  you.  I  hope  that  your 
name,  prefixed  to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access  to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  who 
would  turn  away,  were  its  thoughts  presented  in  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps  by 
this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier,  which  now  excludes  from  the  South  a  certain  class  of 
the  writings  of  the  North.  I  am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome  me  to  Kentucky ; 
and  your  well-known  generosity,  I  believe,  will  consent  that  I  should  use  your  name, 
to  gain  a  hearing  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter  on  the  topic  of  this  letter.  My  tastes  and 
habits  incline  me  to  very  different  objects  of  thought  and  exertion.  I  had  hoped,  that 
I  should  never  agam  feel  myself  called  to  take  part  in  the  agitations  and  exciting  dis- 
cussions of  the  day,  especially  in  those  of  a  political  character.  I  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  great  principles 
and  universal  truths.  But  the  subject  of  Texas  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind,  and  I 
cannot  shake  it  off.  To  me,  it  is  more  than  a  political  question.  It  belongs  eminently 
to  morals  and  religion.  I  have  hoped,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  would  be  called 
to  it  by  some  more  powerful  voice.  I  have  postponed  writing,  until  the  national 
legislature  is  about  to  commence  the  important  session,  in  which,  it  is  thought,  this 
subject  may  be  decided.  But  no  one  speaks,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  silent. 
Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  our  country,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  forgive  myself,  if, 
with  my  deep,  solemn  impressions,  I  should  do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  I  cannot 
easily  believe,  that  this  disastrous  measure  is  to  be  adopted,  especially  at  the  present 
moment.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  more 
than  rashness;  it  would  be  madness.  That  opposition  to  it  must  exist  at  the  South, 
as  well  as  at  the  North,  I  cannot  doubt.  Still,  there  is  a  general  impression,  that  great 
efforts  will  be  made  to  accomplish  this  object  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress, 
and  that  nothing  but  strenuous  resistance  can  prevent  their  success.  I  must  write, 
therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were  real  and  imminent;  and  if  any  should  think  that  I  am 
betrayed  into  undue  earnestness  by  a  false  alarm,  they  will  remember  that  there  are 
circumstances,  in  which  excess  of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  be  forced  to  speak  on  one  topic,  which  can 
hardly  be  treated  so  as  to  give  no  offence.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all  cases, 
it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as  most  right  and  honourable,  to  speak  freely  and  plainly. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  caution,  circumlocution,  plausible  softenings  of  language, 
and  other  arts,  which,  in  destroying  confidence,  defeat  their  own  end.  In  discussions 
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of  an  irritating  nature,  the  true  way  of  doing  good  is,  to  purify  ourselves  from  all 
unworthy  motives,  to  cherish  disinterested  sentiments  and  unaffected  good-will  towards 
those  from  whom  we  differ,  and  then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter  itself  naturally  and 
spontaneously.  How  far  I  have  prepared  myself  for  my  work,  by  this  self-purifica- 
tion, it  becomes  not  me  to  say;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  the 
slightest  asperity  of  feeling  towards  any  party  or  any  individual.  I  have  no  private 
interests  to  serve,  no  private  passions  to  gratify.  The  strength  of  my  conviction 
may  be  expressed  in  strong,  perhaps  unguarded  language ;  but  this  want  of  caution 
is  the  result  of  the  consciousness,  that  I  have  no  purpose  or  feeling  which  I  need 
conceal. 

I  shall,  in  one  respect,  depart  from  the  freedom  of  a  letter.  I  shall  arrange  my 
thoughts  under  distinct  heads;  and  I  shall  do  this,  because  I  wish  to  put  my  reader  in 
full  possession  of  my  views.  I  wish  to  use  no  vague  declamation,  to  spread  no  vagu^e 
alarm,  but  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  precise  points  of  objection  to  the 
measure  I  oppose.* 

I.  We  have  a  strong  argument  against  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
Criminality  of  the  revolt  which  threatens  to  sever  that  country  from  Mexico.  On  this 
point  our  citizens  need  light.  The  Texan  insurrection  is  seriously  regarded  by  many 
among  us  as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  freedom.  The  Texan  revolution  is  thought 
to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is  contaminated  by  being  brought  into  such  relation- 
ship, and  we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves  a  disclaimer  of  affinity  with  this  new 
republic.  The  Texan  revolt,  if  regarded  in  its  causes  and  its  means  of  success,  is 
criminal;  and  we  ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers  in  its  guilt.  You,  I  doubt 
not,  are  familiar  with  its  history;  but  for  the  benefit  of  some,  into  whose  hands  this 
letter  may  fall,  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to  our  citizens  was  made  under  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment ;  and  in  accepting  it,  the  obligation  was  expressly  incurred,  of  submission  to  the 
civil  and  religious  despotism  which  then  crushed  the  country.  It  was  understood, 
that  the  settlers  were  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  conform  in  all  other  respects 
to  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  Under  the  revolutionary  governments,  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  Spanish  power,  the  original  grant  was  confirmed,  and  new  ones  made, 
on  condition  of  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  terms  were  very  liberal,  except 
that  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion  was  required  as  the  condition  of  settlement. 
These  facts  will  help  us  to  understand  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  complaints, 
under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their  revolt. 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  independence  on  the  mother  country,  established  a  repub- 
lican government,  and  was  unfortunately  betrayed,  by  her  admiration  of  this  country, 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  system,  for  which  no  foundation  had  been  laid  in  her 
previous  history.  From  this  cause,  added  to  her  inexperience  in  self-government,  and 
to  the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of  her  population,  her  institutions  have 
yielded  very  imperfectly  the  fruits  of  freedom.  The  country  has  been  rent  by  factions, 
the  capital  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  the  chief  office  of  the  state  been  secured  by 
the  military  to  popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  from  this  country  to  Texas  went 

*  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  principal  authorities  on  which  I  rely  for  the  statements 
in  this  letter.  I  am  most  indebted,  perhaps,  to  an  article  on  Mexico  and  Texas,  in  the 
July  number  of  the  North  American  Review  for  the  year  1836.  This  article,  as  I 
understood  at  the  time,  was  written  by  an  enlightened  and  respected  citizen  of  the 
South.  The  quotations  in  the  first  head  of  this  letter,  without  a  marginal  reference, 
are  taken  from  this  tract,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions.  I  have  also  made  use 
of  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  the  "  War  in  Texas,"  written  by  Mr  Benjamin 
Lundy,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  who  professes  to  have  given  particular 
attention  to  the  subject.  With  his  reasonings  and  opinions,  I  have  nothing  to  do; 
but  his  statement  of  facts  has  been  represented  to  me  as  worthy  of  full  credit.  I  have 
also  consulted  a  "  History  of  Texas,  by  David  B.  Edwards."  I  know  not  that  this  has 
furnished  me  anything  of  importance.  But,  by  its  undesigned  coincidence,  it  corro- 
borates the  preceding  articles.  My  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books,  but  on 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts  here  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  testimony  borne  to 
them  by  the  whole  people.  This  is  a  singularly  unexceptionable  testimony  in  the 

E resent  case ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Texan  revolt  have 
ad  possession,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  press  of  this  country,  and  unfavourable 
accounts  could  not  have  obtained  general  currency,  without  a  foundation  in  truth. 
Let  me  add,  that  by  "  the  North,"  I  understand  in  this  letter  all  the  Free  States,  and 
by  "  the  South,"  all  the  Slave-holding  States  except  where  the  terms  are  plainly 
restricted  by  the  connexion. 
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with  open  eyes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  into  this  region 
of  misrule  and  agitation.  Happily  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  pre- 
vented their  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  civil  contests,  which  threatened  at 
times  the  destruction  of  the  metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico  was  pillaged  or 
laid  under  martial  law,  Texas  found  security  in  her  remoteness ;  and,  had  her  colonists 
proved  loyal  citizens,  this  security  might  have  been  undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung  up  between  the  General  Government  and 
Texas.  Mexico  complained  of  the  gross  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  Texas  of  the 
violence  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  them.  That  both  parties 
had  ground  of  reproach,  we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike  the  balance  between 
them,  or  to  say  where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  presumption  is  strong,  that  the  fault 
began  with  the  colonists.  We  of  this  country,  receiving  our  accounts  of  the  contro- 
versy from  Texans,  are  in  danger  of  being  warped  in  our  judgments.  But  we  have 
for  our  guidance  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  helps  us  to  construe  the 
testimony  of  interested  witnesses,  and  which,  in  the  present  case,  cannot  easily  deceive 
us.  If  we  consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from  the  seat  of  government,  her  scattered 
population,  her  vicinity  to  a  slave  country,  the  general  character  of  the  first  settlers  in 
a  wilderness,  and  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  them  to  regular  tribunals;  can  we  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  that  Mexico  had  cause  for  the  complaints,  which  she  urged,  of  the  gross 
infractions  and  evasions  of  her  laws  in  Texas,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to 
revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt,  that  the  military  force  sent  by  her  to  Texas, 
and  needed  there  to  enforce  the  laws,  abused  its  power  more  or  less  ?  That  lawless 
men  should  be  put  down  by  lawless  means,  especially  in  a  country  swept  by  the  spirit 
of  revolution,  is  an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to  excite  wonder.  The  wonder  is, 
that  Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury.  Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at  all,  had 
she  submitted  in  good  faith  to  the  laws  which  she  had  pledged  herself  to  obey,  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  deliberate  conviction,  that 
Mexico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the  colonists,  has  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning?  But  allowing  that  the  violent  means,  used  by  Mexico  for 
enforcing  her  authority,  were  less  provoked  than  we  believe  them  to  have  been ;  did 
not  the  Texans  enter  the  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition  ?  Did  they 
not  become  citizens  of  a  state,  just  escaped  from  a  grinding  despotism,  just  entered 
into  the  school  of  freedom,  which  had  been  inured  for  ages  to  abuses  of  military 
power,  and  whose  short  republican  history  had  been  made  up  of  civil  agitation  ?  In 
swearing  allegiance  to  such  a  state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their  chance  of  the 
evils,  through  which  it  must  have  been  expected  to  pass  in  its  way  to  firm  and  free 
institutions  ?  Was  there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled  a  society,  that  deliberate, 
settled,  inflexible  purpose  of  spoiling  the  colonists  of  their  rights,  which  alone  absolves 
a  violation  of  allegiance  from  the  guilt  of  treason  ? 

Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Texans  justify  their  conflict  for  independence, 
are  so  glaringly  deficient  in  truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of  every 
defence  set  up  for  their  revolt.  They  complain  of  being  denied  the  right  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  and  this  they  do,  though  they 
entered  the  country  and  swore  allegiance  to  its  government,  with  full  knowledge  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  alone  tolerated  by  the  constitu- 
tion. What  increases  the  hollowness  and  criminality  of  the  pretence  is,  that  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects  had  held  their  meetings 
undisturbed  in  Texas,  and  no  persecution  had  ever  taken  place  on  account  of  difference 
of  creed. 

Another  grievance  by  which  they  justify  their  revolt  is,  that  that  the  trial  by  jury 
had  been  withheld ;  and  this  complaint  they  have  the  courage  to  make,  although  they 
were  fully  aware,  before  becoming  the  adopted  citizens  of  the  country,  that  this  mode 
of  trial  was  utterly  unknown  to  its  jurisprudence,  and  though,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the  following  article  had  been  introduced : — "  One 
of  the  principal  subjects  for  the  attention  of  Congress  [State  Legislature]  shall  be  to 
establish  in  criminal  cases  the  trial  by  jury,  extending  it  gradually,  and  even  adopting 
it  in  civil  cases,  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  of  this  precious  institution  may  be 
practically  developed." 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes  of  Texas,  was  the  change  of  the  Mexican 
Government  from  a  Federal  to  a  Central  or  Consolidated  form.  But  this  change, 
however  violently  brought  about,  was  ratified  by  the  National  Congress  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  people. 
The  decree  of  Congress,  introducing  this  "reform  "  of  the  national  institutions,  declares 
the  system  of  government  "republican,  popular,  and  representative,"  and  provides  all 
the  organs  by  which  such  a  government  is  characterised.  What  also  deserves  our 
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consideration,  in  estimating  this  measure  is,  that  the  whole  history  of  Mexico  has 
proved  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  Central  for  a  Federal  government.  Liberty  and 
order  can  be  reconciled  and  preserved  in  that  country  by  no  process  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  simple  and  efficient  institutions.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  of 
strangers,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  because  the  government  was  changed  by  a 
nation  of  nine  millions  without  their  consent. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Texans  as  a  handful  of  people.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  they  were  about  twenty  thousand,  including  women  and  children.  They 
were,  of  course,  wholly  unable  to  achieve  or  maintain  national  independence ;  so  that 
one  condition  which  is  required  to  authorise  revolution,  namely,  the  ability  to  sustain 
a  government,  to  perform  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  they  could  not  pretend  to  fulfil. 
Twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  raising  the  standard  of  war,  and  pro- 
posing to  dismember  a  mighty  empire!  It  is  very  possible  that  there  are  suburbs  of 
London  containing  an  equal  number  of  discontented  people,  who  suffer  under  and 
have  reason  to  complain  of  municipal  or  national  injustice.  And  may  these  fly  to 
arms,  set  up  for  a  nation,  and  strive  to  break  the  unity  of  the  British  dominions?  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  Texans  were  not  only  a  drop  of  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  Mexican  population,  but  that  they  were  a  decided  minority  in  the 
particular  State  to  which  they  belonged ;  so  that  their  revolt  may  be  compared  to  the 
rising  of  a  county  in  Massachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate 
sovereignty,  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  imagined  violation  of  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  or  the  State  government.  Still  more,  this  little  knot  of  Texans  were  far 
from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  revolt.  The  older  and  wealthier  inhabitants  favoured 
peace.  "  There  were  great  differences  of  opinion  among  the  colonists,  and  even  vio- 
lent party  dissensions.  Many,  who  were  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
were  opposed  to  all  these  hostile  movements.  The  first  public  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  adopted,  not  by  persons  assuming  to  act  in  a  representative  capacity, 
but  by  about  ninety  individuals,  all,  except  two,  Americans,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
names,  acting  for  themselves,  and  recommending  a  similar  course  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  That  declaration  furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  and  jealousies  of  which 
we  have  spoken. — It  proves  another  fact,  that  the  ancient  population  of  the  province 
was  favourable  to  the  new  views  of  the  government  of  Mexico."  In  some  letters 
written  by  Col.  S.  T.  Austin,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst 
imprisoned  in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  encouraging  revolutionary  movements  in  Texas, 
we  have  some  remarkable  passages,  showing  the  aversion  of  the  sounder  part  of  the 
population  to  violent  measures.  "  I  wish  my  friends  and  all  Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly 
adhere  to  the  motto  and  rule  I  have  stated  in  this  letter.  The  rule  is,  to  discounte- 
nance, in  the  most  unequivocal  and  efficient  manner,  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disrespectful  terms  of  the  Mexican  people  or 
authorities. — I  have  been  led  into  so  much  difficulty,  and  Texas  has  been  so  much 
jeopardised  in  its  true  and  permanent  interests,  by  inflammatory  men,  political  fana- 
tics, political  adventurers,  would-be-great  men,  vain  talkers,  and  visionary  fools,  that 
I  begin  to  lose  all  confidence  except  for  those  who  seek  their  living  between  the 
plough -handles ;  and,  alas  for  them!  they  are  too  often  sacrificed  before  they  know  it. 
— Tolerate  no  more  violent  measures,  and  you  will  prosper,  and  obtain  from  the 
government  all  that  reasonable  men  ought  to  ask  for."*  It  is  very  plain,  that  of  this 
diminutive  colony,  the  more  reasonable  men,  had  they  not  been  overborne  by  the  more 
violent,  would  have  averted  the  civil  war.  Such  was  the  number  which  set  up  for  a 
nation ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  Texas  had  grievances  to  justify  complaint.  In 
proof  of  this  I  need  no  documents.  That  she  was  not  always  wisely  governed,  that  her 
rights  were  not  always  respected,  who  can  doubt?  What  else  could  be  expected? 
Mexico  is  not  wise.  Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  human  rights.  Her 
civilization  is  very  imperfect,  as  we  and  the  Texans  have  always  known ;  and  a  good 
government  is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization.  In  truth  a  good  government  exists 
nowhere.  The  errors  and  vices  of  rulers  entail  evils  on  every  state.  Especially  in  an 
extensive  community,  some  districts  will  always  suffer  from  unwise,  partial,  unjust 
legislation.  If  every  town  or  county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign  state,  whenever  it 
is  wronged,  society  will  be  given  up  to  perpetual  convulsion,  and  history  be  one  bloody 
record  of  revolt.  The  right  of  insurrection  is  to  be  exercised  most  rarely,  fearfully, 
reluctantly,  and  only  in  cases  of  fixed,  pronounced,  persevering  oppression,  from  which 
no  relief  can  be  found  but  in  force.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any  and  every  people  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  wrongs ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to  rebel  because  every  claim  is  not 
treated  with  respect.  The  United  State  did  not  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  because  every 

*  History  of  Texas,  p.  210,  Austin's  Correspondence. 
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human  right,  which  could  be  demonstrated  by  moral  science,  was  not  granted  them ; 
but  because  they  were  denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  and  which 
had  been  secured  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They  began  with  pleading  precedent. 
They  took  their  first  stand  on  the  British  constitution.  They  claimed  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  They  set  up  the  case  of  peculiar  oppression;  and  did  not  appeal  to  arms, 
until  they  had  sought  redress,  for  years,  by  patient  and  respectful  remonstrance ; 
until  they  had  exhausted  every  means  of  conciliation  which  wisdom  could  devise  or  a 
just  self-respect  would  allow.  Such  was  the  code  of  national  morality  to  which  our 
fathers  bowed ;  and  in  so  doing  they  acknowledged  the  sacredness  of  allegiance,  and 
manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the  fearful  responsibility  of  subverting  a  govern- 
ment and  of  rupturing  national  ties.  A  province,  in  estimating  its  grievances,  should 
have  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  A  colony, 
emigrating  from  a  highly  civilised  country,  has  no  right  to  expect  in  a  less  favoured 
state  the  privileges  it  has  left  behind.  The  Texans  must  have  been  insane,  if,  on 
entering  Mexico,  they  looked  for  an  administration  as  faultless  as  that  under  which 
they  had  lived.  They  might  with  equal  reason  have  planted  themselves  in  Russia, 
and  then  have  unfurled  the  banner  of  independence  near  the  throne  of  the  Czar, 
because  denied  the  immunities  of  their  native  land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  grievances  of  the  Texans,  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  real  and  great  causes  of  the  revolt.  These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to  need 
no  minute  exposition.  The  first  great  cause  was  the  unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit 
of  land  speculation,  which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in  multitudes 
in  the  United  States,  where  this  mode  of  gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Large 
grants  of  land  in  Texas  were  originally  made  to  individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of  our 
country,  who,  in  many  cases,  transferred  their  claims  to  joint-stock  companies  in  some 
of  our  cities.  A  quotation  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  grants  and  the  frauds  and 
speculations  to  which  they  gave  birth : — "The  nominal  grantee  is  called  the  empresario. 
He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  merely  as  a  trustee  of  the  government, 
having  no  title  himself  to  the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  future  colony,  except  upon 
condition  of  settling  a  number  of  families  [within  a  given  time].  The  settlers  them- 
selves receive  a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  square,  upon  the  express  condition 
of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  the  payment  of  certain  very  moderate  charges 
within  a  limited  period.  It  is  believed,  that  these  conditions  were  by  the  colonization 
laws  of  Mexico  the  basis  of  all  the  land  titles  in  Texas,  together  with  the  further  con- 
dition, that  all  right  and  title  should  be  forfeited,  if  the  grantee  [or  new  settler]  should 
abandon  the  country,  or  sell  his  land  before  having  cultivated  it.  An  inspection  of 
the  various  maps  of  Texas  will  show  how  numerous  have  been  these  privileges  con- 
ceded to  various  empresarios.  The  face  of  the  province,  from  Nueces  to  Red  River, 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mountains,  is  nearly  covered  by  them.  It  became  at  last  a 
matter  of  greedy  speculation;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  many  of  the  empresarios, 
forgetting  the  contingent  character  of  their  own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  their  future  colonists  were  to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  out  scrip,  which  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  informed  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  land-titles,  having  no  foundation  whatever,  has  been  carried  on  as  a  regular 
business.  That  frauds  of  these  different  kinds  have  been  practised  on  the  cupidity 
and  credulity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  beyond  doubt.  Had  the  close  of 
the  present  campaign  been  what-'its  opening  seemed  to  portend,  and  the  colonies  been 
broken  up,  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  losses  which  would  be  sustained  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  land  which  they  have  bought.  It  is  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  say,  that  millions  have  been  expended  in  the  Southern  and  South-western 
States." 

Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as  a  prey  for  land  speculators  within  its  own 
borders  and  in  the  United  States.  To  show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind  of  plunder 
has  been  carried  on,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  were  induced  "  by  a  company  of  land  specula- 
tors, never  distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in  consideration  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  the  extent  of  four  hundred  square  leagues  of  the  public  land.*  This  transac- 
tion was  disavowed,  and  the  grant  annulled,  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  legislature,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  governor,  Viesca.  And 
yet  this  unauthorised,  and  perhaps,  corrupt  grant  of  public  lands  formed  the  basis  of 
new  speculation  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip  was  formed;  and  according  to  the  best 
information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  four  hundred  leagues  became,  in  the  hands 
of  speculators,  as  many  thousands.  The  extent  of  these  frauds  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 

*  Another  account  says,  411  leagues  for  30,000  dollars. 
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tained;  for  such  is  the  blindness  of  cupidity,  that  anything  which  looks  fair  on  paper 
passes  without  scrutiny  for  a  land-title  in  Texas."  The  indignation  excited  in  the 
Mexican  government  by  this  enormous  grant,  and  the  attempt  to  seize  the  legislators 
who  perpetrated  it,  were  among  the  immediate  excitements  to  the  revolt.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  lawless  proceedings,  great  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas  have 
nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can  only  be  substantiated  by  setting  aside  the  authority 
of  the  General  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence,  directly  and  strongly 
interested  in  severing  this  province  from  the  Mexican  confederacy.  Texan  independ- 
ence can  alone  legalise  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land  speculator.  Texas  must  be 
wrested  from  the  country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance,  that  her  soil  may  pass  into  the 
hands  of  cheating  and  cheated  foreigners.  We  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  zeal, 
with  which  the  Texan  cause  was  embraced  in  the  United  States.  From  this  country 
the  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  Texan  revolution ;  and  a  principal  motive  has 
been,  the  unappeasable  hunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that  soil,  whether  real 
or  fictitious,  has  been  spread  over  our  country.  Thus  "  the  generous  zeal  for  free- 
dom," which  has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our  citizens  to  fight  for  Texas,  turns 
out  to  be  a  passion  for  unrighteous  spoil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the  revolt ;  and  this  was,  the  resolution  to  throw  Texas 
open  to  slave-holders  and  slaves.  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of  her  loyalty  to  free  principles,  by  decreeing,  "  that  no 
person  thereafter  should  be  born  a  slave  or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Mexican 
States;  that  all  slaves  then  held  should  receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject  to  no 
punishment  but  on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magistrate."  The  subsequent  acts  of 
the  government  carried  out  fully  these  constitutional  provisions.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  grief  and  humiliation,  that  the  emigrants  from  this  country,  whilst  boasting  of 
superior  civilization,  refused  to  second  this  honourable  policy,  intended  to  set  limits 
to  one  of  the  greatest  social  evils.  Slaves  were  brought  into  Texas  with  their  masters 
from  the  neighbouring  States  of  this  country.  One  mode  of  evading  the  laws  was,  to 
introduce  slaves  under  formal  indentures  for  long  periods,  in  some  cases  it  is  said  for 
ninety-nine  years.  By  a  decree  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  all 
indentures  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  were  annulled,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  freedom  of  children  born  during  this  apprenticeship.  This  settled,  invincible 
purpose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery  from  her  limits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose  to 
annihilate  her  authority  in  Texas.  By  this  prohibition,  Texas  was  virtually  shut  against 
emigration  from  the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  time  been  turned  to  this 
province,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves,  as  a  new  field  for  slave  labour,  and  as  a  vast 
accession  of  political  power  to  the  Slave-holding  States.  That  such  views  were  pre- 
valent, we  know ;  for,  nefarious  as  they  are,  they  found  their  way  into  the  public 
prints.  The  project  of  dismembering  a  neighbouring  republic,  that  slave-holders  and 
slaves  might  overspread  a  region  which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  population,  was 
discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  obvious  right  and  unques- 
tionable humanity.  A  powerful  interest  was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico 
her  distant  province.  We  have  here  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  Texan  revolt,  and 
another  explanation  of  the  eagerness,  with  which  men  and  money  were  thrown  from 
the  United  States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the  war  of  revolution. 

I  proceed  to  another  circumstance,  which  helped  to  determine  or  at  least  to  hasten 
the  insurrection ;  and  that  was,  the  disappointment  of  the  Texans  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  for  themselves  an  organization  as  a  separate  State.  Texas  and  Coahuila  had 
hitherto  formed  a  single  State.  But  the  colonists,  being  a  minority  in  the  joint  legis- 
lature, found  themselves  thwarted  in  their  plans.  Impatient  of  this  restraint,  and 
probably  suffering  at  times  from  a  union  which  gave  the  superiority  to  others,  they 
prepared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by  which  they  were  to  be  erected  into  a  separate 
State,  neglecting  in  their  haste  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Mexican  law.  This 
instrument  they  forwarded  to  the  capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  General  Congress,  by 
whom  it  was  immediately  rejected.  Its  informality  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
finding  no  better  reception ;  but  the  omission  of  all  provision  to  secure  the  country 
against  slavery,  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  its  ratification.  The  irritation  of  the 
Texans  was  great.  Once  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  State,  they  would  not  have 
found  it  difficult,  in  their  remoteness  from  the  capital  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
nation,  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  A  virtual  independence  might  have 
been  secured,  and  the  laws  of  Mexico  evaded  with  impunity.  Their  exasperation  was 
increased  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  agent  who  had  carried  the  instrument  to  Mexico, 
and  who  had  advised  them,  in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  or  to  organise  a  State  Government  without  authority  from  the  National  Con- 
gress. Thus  denied  the  privilege  of  a  separate  State,  and  threatened  with  new  attempts 
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on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  enforce  the  laws,  they  felt  that  the  critical 
moment  had  arrived ;  and,  looking  abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  the  chances  of  a 
conflict  with  the  crippled  power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to  the  revolt.  Undoubtedly,  the  Texans  were 
instigated  by  the  idea  of  wrongs,  as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  But  had  they  yielded 
true  obedience  to  the  country  of  which  they  had,  with  their  own  free  will,  become  a 
part ;  had  they  submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  to  the  sale  of  lands,  and 
to  slavery ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they  complained  might  never  have  been  experienced, 
or  might  never  have  been  construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection.  The  great  motives  to 
revolt  on  which  I  have  insisted  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  among 
us  could  be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause,  as  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its  very  foundation.  It  is  notorious,  that  land  speculators, 
slave-holders,  and  selfish  adventurers  were  among  the  foremost  to  proclaim  and  engage 
in  the  crusade  for  "  Texan  liberties."  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are  invited  to 
receive  a  province,  torn  from  a  country  to  which  we  have  given  pledges  of  amity  and 
peace. — In  these  remarks,  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that  every  invader  of  Texas 
was  carried  thither  by  selfish  motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  impelled  by  a  generous 
interest  in  what  bore  the  name  of  liberty ;  and  more  by  that  natural  sympathy  which 
incites  a  man  to  take  part  with  his  countrymen  against  a  stranger,  without  stopping  to 
ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  But  the  motives,  which  rallied  the  great  efficient 
majority  round  the  standard  of  Texas,  were  such  as  have  been  exposed,  and  should 
awaken  any  sentiment  but  respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revolution,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  how  was  it 
accomplished  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  show  more  fully  the  criminality  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Texans,  we  have  seen,  were  a  few  thousands,  as  unfit  for  sover- 
eignty as  one  of  our  towns ;  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  must  have  utterly  despaired  of 
achieving  independence.  They  looked  abroad ;  and  to  whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any 
foreign  state  ?  To  the  government  under  which  they  had  formerly  lived  ?  No ;  their 
whole  reliance  was  placed  on  selfish  individuals  in  a  neighbouring  republic  at  peace 
with  Mexico.  They  looked  wholly  to  private  individuals,  to  citizens  of  this  country, 
to  such  among  us,  as,  defying  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for  sudden  gain,  should 
be  lured  by  the  scent  of  this  mighty  prey,  and  should  be  ready  to  stain  their  hands 
with  blood  for  spoil.  They  held  out  a  country  as  a  prize  to  the  reckless,  lawless, 
daring,  avaricious,  and  trusted  to  the  excitements  of  intoxicated  imagination  and  insa- 
tiable cupidity,  to  supply  them  with  partners  in  their  scheme  of  violence. 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ?  By  the  colonists  ?  By  the  hands  which 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  By  foreign  governments  espousing  their  cause  ?  No ; 
it  has  been  conquered  by  your  and  my  countrymen,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  violation  of  our  laws  and  of  the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled  the  ranks  which 
have  wrested  Texas  from  Mexico.  In  the  army  of  eight  hundred  men  who  won  the 
victory  which  scattered  the  Mexican  force,  and  made  its  chief  a  prisoner,  "not  more 
than  fifty  were  citizens  of  Texas  having  grievances  of  their  own  to  seek  relief  from  on 
that  field."  The  Texans  in  this  warfare  are  little  more  than  a  name,  a  cover, 
under  which  selfish  adventurers  from  another  country  have  prosecuted  their  work 
of  plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime;  and  to  this  dignity 
the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  entitled.  Modern  times  furnish  no  example  of 
individual  rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  robbery  of  a  realm. 
The  pirate  seizes  a  ship.  The  colonists  and  their  coadjutors  can  satisfy  themselves 
with  nothing  short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind 
them.  Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the  maxims  of  their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of 
nations  in  time  of  thickest  heathen  darkness.  They  invaded  England  under  their 
sovereigns,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the  North.  But  it  is  in  a 
civilised  age,  and  amidst  refinements  of  manners ;  it  is  amidst  the  lights  of  science  and 
the  teachings  of  Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the  law  of  nations  and  enforcements 
of  the  law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions  of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity, 
that  the  robbery  of  Texas  has  found  its  instruments.  It  is  from  a  free,  well  ordered, 
enlightened  Christian  country,  that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in  open  day,  to  perpetrate 
this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States  prepared  to  receive  from  these  hands  the 
gift  of  Texas  ?  In  annexing  it  to  this  country,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to  ourselves 
the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought  to  have  suppressed  ?  We  certainly  should  shrink 
from  a  proposition  to  receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  confederacy.  And  of  whom 
does  Texas  consist  ?  Very  much  of  our  own  citizens,  who  have  won  a  country  by 
waging  war  against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed  protection  against  such 
assaults.  Does  it  consist  with  national  honour,  with  national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our 
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embrace  men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which  we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and 
repress  ? 

Had  this  country  resisted  with  its  whole  power  the  lawlessness  of  its  citizens ;  had 
these,  notwithstanding  such  opposition,  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a  recog- 
nition of  independence;  and  were  their  sovereignty  acknowledged  by  other  nations ; 
we  should  stand  acquitted,  in  the  sight  of  the  civilised  world,  of  participating  in  their 
crime,  were  considerations  of  policy  to  determine  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union. 
Unhappily,  the  United  States  have  not  discharged  the  obligations  of  a  neutral  state. 
They  have  suffered,  by  a  culpable  negligence,  the  violation  of  the  Mexican  territory 
by  their  citizens ;  and  if  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst  Mexico  yet  threatens 
to  enforce  her  claims,  they  should  proceed  to  incorporate  Texas  with  themselves,  they 
would  involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in  the  whole  infamy  of  the  revolt.  The 
United  States  have  not  been  just  to  Mexico.  Our  citizens  did  not  steal  singly, 
silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land.  Their  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico,  and 
attaching  her  distant  province  to  this  country,  was  not  wrapt  in  mystery.  It  was 
proclaimed  in  our  public  prints.  Expeditions  were  openly  fitted  out  within  our  borders 
for  the  Texan  war.  Troops  were  organised,  equipped,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of 
action.  Advertisements  for  volunteers,  to  be  enrolled  and  conducted  to  Texas  at  the 
expense  of  that  territory,  were  inserted  in  our  newspapers.  The  government,  indeed, 
issued  its  proclamation,  forbidding  these  hostile  preparations ;  but  this  was  a  dead 
letter.  Military  companies,  with  officers  and  standards,  in  defiance  of  proclamations, 
and  in  the  face  of  day,  directed  their  steps  to  the  revolted  province.  We  had,  indeed, 
an  army  near  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  Did  it  turn  back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with 
which  we  were  at  peace  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  its  presence  give  confidence  to 
the  revolters  ?  After  this,  what  construction  of  our  conduct  shall  we  force  on  the 
world,  if  we  proceed,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our  Union  the  territory, 
which,  through  our  neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  invasion  ?  Are  we  willing  to 
take  our  place  among  robber-states  ?  As  a  people,  have  we  no  self-respect  ?  Have 
we  no  reverence  for  national  morality  ?  Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to  other 
nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the  fates  of  nations  are  disposed  ? 

II.  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  from  the 
criminality  of  the  revolt,  I  proceed  to  a  second  very  solemn  consideration,  namely, 
that  by  this  act  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment,  war,  and  crime, 
and  will  merit  and  incur  the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong-doing.  The 
seizure  of  Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our  future  history.  It  will  be 
linked  by  an  iron  necessity  to  long  continued  deeds  of  rapine  and  blood.  Ages  may 
not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the  first  scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to 
enact.  It  is  strange  that  nations  should  be  so  much  more  rash  than  individuals ;  and 
this,  in  the  face  of  experience,  which  has  been  teaching,  from  the  beginning  of  society, 
that,  of  all  precipitate  and  criminal  deeds,  those  perpetrated  by  nations  are  the  most 
fruitful  of  misery. 

Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were  it  disposed  to  profit  by  self-knowledge,  it 
would  feel  the  necessity  of  laying  an  immediate  curb  on  its  passion  for  extended 
territory.  It  would  not  trust  itself  to  new  acquisitions.  It  would  shrink  from  the 
temptation  to  conquest.  We  are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  consolidate  and  perfect  than  to  extend 
our  institutions,  more  ambitious  of  spreading  ourselves  over  a  wide  space  than  of 
diffusing  beauty  and  fruitfulness  over  a  narrower  field.  We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth, 
forgetting  that,  throughout  nature,  noble  growths  are  slow.  Our  people  throw  them- 
selves  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and  expose  themselves  to  relapses  into  a 
semi-barbarous  state,  under  the  impulse  of  wild  imagination,  and  for  the  name  of  great 
possessions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  people  on  earth,  on  whom  the  ties  of  local  attach- 
ment sit  so  loosely.  Even  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scythia  are  bound  to  one  spot,  the 
graves  of  their  fathers;  but  the  homes  and  graves  of  our  fathers  detain  us  feebly.  The 
known  and  familiar  is  often  abandoned  for  the  distant  and  untrodden;  and  sometimes 
the  untrodden  is  not  the  less  eagerly  desired  because  belonging  to  others.  We  owe 
this  spirit,  in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  men  who  left  the  old  world  for  the  new, 
the  seats  of  ancient  cultivation  for  a  wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  driving  before 
them  the  old  occupants  of  the  soil.  To  this  spirit  we  have  sacrificed  justice  and 
humanity;  and,  through  its  ascendency,  the  records  of  this  young  nation  are  stained 
with  atrocities,  at  which  communities  grown  grey  in  corruption  might  blush. 

It  is  full  time,  that  we  should  lay  on  ourselves  serious,  resolute  restraint.  Possessed 
of  a  domain,  vast  enough  for  the  growth  of  ages,  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  in  the  career 
of  acquisition  and  conquest.  Already  endangered  by  our  greatness,  we  cannot  advance 
without  imminent  peril  to  our  institutions,  union,  prosperity,  virtue,  and  peace.  Our 
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former  additions  of  territory  have  been  justified  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  outlets 
for  the  population  of  the  South  and  the  West.  No  such  pretexts  exists  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Texas.  We  cannot  seize  upon  or  join  to  ourselves  that  territory,  without 
manifesting  and  strengthening  the  purpose  of  setting  no  limits  to  our  empire.  We 
give  ourselves  an  impulse,  which  will  and  must  precipitate  us  into  new  invasions  of 
our  neighbours'  soil.  Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in  this  course  that  we  are  to  learn 
self-restraint  ?  Is  cupidity  to  be  appeased  by  gratification  ?  Is  it  by  unrighteous 
grasping,  that  an  impatient  people  will  be  instructed  how  to  hem  themselves  within 
the  rigid  bounds  of  justice  ? 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizens ;  and  the  annexation  of  it  to  our 
Union  will  be  the  beginning  of  conquests,  which,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back  by 
a  just  and  kind  Providence,  will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Henceforth, 
we  must  cease  to  cry,  Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge  its  appetite  on 
its  first  victim ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting  quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every 
new  region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare  perpetual  war 
with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico,  associated  in  men's  minds  with  boundless  wealth, 
has  already  awakened  rapacity.  Already  it  has  been  proclaimed,  that  the  Agio-Saxon 
race  is  destined  to  the  sway  of  this  magnificent  realm,  that  the  rude  form  of  society, 
which  Spain  established  there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher  civilization. 
Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of  rapine  and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far  as  our 
will  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  first  step  to  Mexico.  The  moment  we 
plant  our  authority  on  Texas,  the  boundaries  of  those  two  countries  will  become 
nominal,  will  be  little  more  than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  In  the  fact,  that 
portions  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  are  already  threatened  with  devastation, 
through  the  impatience  of  multitudes  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  Texan  land  of 
promise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  flood  which  will  pour  itself  still  farther 
south,  when  Texas  shall  be  but  partially  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  on  the  approaches  of  this  ever-growing  tide?  Is 
she  prepared  to  be  a  passive  prey?  to  shrink  and  surrender  without  a  struggle?  Is 
she  not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not  in  her  fortresses  or  skill?  Strong  enough  to  make 
war  a  dear  and  bloody  game  ?  Can  she  not  bring  to  bear  on  us  a  force,  more  formid- 
able than  fleets,  the  force  of  privateers,  that  is,  of  legalised  pirates,  which,  issuing 
from  her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey  on  our  commerce,  and  add  to  spoliation, 
cruelty  and  murder? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our  government  most  pacific  and  opposed  to  encroach- 
ment, the  annexation  of  Texas  would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  with  Mexico.  This 
territory  would  be  overrun  by  adventurers ;  and  the  most  unprincipled  of  these,  the 
proscribed,  the  disgraced,  the  outcasts  of  society,  would,  of  course,  keep  always  in 
advance  of  the  better  population.  These  would  represent  our  republic  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mexican  States.  The  history  of  the  connexion  of  such  men  with  the  Indians, 
forewarns  us  of  the  outrages  which  would  attend  their  contact  with  the  border  inhabit- 
ants of  our  southern  neighbour.  Texas,  from  its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, would  be  feebly  restrained  by  the  authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  it  would 
belong.  Its  whole  early  history  would  be  a  lesson  of  scorn  for  Mexico,  an  education 
for  invasion  of  her  soil.  Its  legislature  would  find  in  its  position  some  colour  for 
stretching  to  the  utmost  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty.  It  would  not  hear  unmoved 
the  cries  for  protection  and  vengeance,  which  would  break  from  the  frontier,  from  the 
very  men  whose  lawlessness  would  provoke  the  cruelties  so  indignantly  denounced ; 
nor  would  it  sift  very  anxiously  the  question,  on  which  side  the  wrong  began.  To  the 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  tender  mercies  of  the  back-settlers  and  law-givers  of  Texas, 
the  peace  of  this  country  would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  establishing  and  making  perpetual  these  hostile  rela- 
tions with  Mexico?  Will  wars,  begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  confederation,  and,  of  consequence,  little  checked  or  controlled  by  Congress, 
add  strength  to  our  institutions,  or  cement  our  union,  or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influ- 
ence on  rulers  or  people  ?  What  limits  can  be  set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts  ? 
What  limits  to  the  treasures,  which  must  be  lavished  on  such  distant  borders?  What 
limits  to  the  patronage  and  power,  which  such  distant  expeditions  must  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  ?  Are  the  blood  and  hard-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States 
to  be  poured  out  like  water,  to  protect  and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose  character  and 
condition  will  plunge  them  into  perpetual  wrongs? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when  the  neighbourhood  of  a  more  powerful  and  civilised 
people  will  prove  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  community?  It  was 
my  hope,  when  the  Spanish  colonies  of  this  continent  separated  themselves  from  the 
mother  country,  and,  in  admiration  of  the  United  States,  adopted  republican  institu- 
tions, that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to  their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civilization. 
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If  ever  a  people  were  placed  by  Providence  in  a  condition  to  do  good  to  a  neighbouring 
State,  we  of  this  country  sustained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico.  That  nation,  inferior 
in  science,  arts,  agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to  us  with  a  generous  trust.  She 
opened  her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants.  We 
might  have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honourable  arms,  by  the  force  of  superior 
intelligence,  industry,  and  morality.  We  might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her  our 
improvements;  and  by  the  infusion  of  our  population  have  assimilated  her  to  ourselves. 
Justice,  good-will,  and  profitable  intercourse,  might  have  cemented  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. And  what  is  now  the  case  ?  A  deadly  hatred  burns  in  Mexico  towards  this 
country.  No  stronger  national  sentiment  now  binds  her  scattered  provinces  together 
than  dread  and  detestation  of  Republican  America.  She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to 
Europe  for  defence  from  the  United  States.  All  the  moral  power,  which  we  might 
have  gained  over  Mexico,  we  have  thrown  away;  and  suspicion,  dread,  and  abhor- 
rence, have  supplanted  respect  and  trust. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious  reasoning,  which  discredits  a 
people  among  whom  it  finds  favour.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  nations  are  swayed 
by  laws,  as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern  matter;  that  they  have  their  destinies; 
that  their  character  and  position  carry  them  forward  irresistibly  to  their  goal;  that 
the  stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the  progressive  civilization  of  Russia,  as  inevit- 
ably as  the  crumbling  edifice  falls  to  the  earth ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  Indians 
have  melted  before  the  white  man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race  of  Mexico  must  melt 
before  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry !  There  is  no  necessity  for 
crime.  There  is  no  Fate  to  justify  rapacious  nations,  any  more  than  to. justify  gamblers 
and  robbers,  in  plunder.  We  boast  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  this  progress  con- 
sists in  the  substitution  of  reason  and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of  brute  force.  It 
is  true,  that  more  civilised  must  always  exert  a  great  power  over  less  civilised  com- 
munities in  their  neighbourhood.  But  it  may  and  should  be  a  power  to  enlighten  arid 
improve,  not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  of  accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  did 
the  late  conqueror  of  Europe ;  and  destiny  consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which  destroyed  no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  embroiling  us  with  Mexico; 
but  it  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  bring  xis  into  collision  with  other  states.  It  will, 
almost  of  necessity,  involve  us  in  hostility  with  European  powers.  Such  are  now  the 
connexions  of  nations,  that  Europe  must  look  with  jealousy  on  a  country,  whose  ambi- 
tion, seconded  by  vast  resources,  will  seem  to  place  within  her  grasp  the  empire  of  the 
new  world.  And  not  only  general  considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the  particular 
relation  of  certain  foreign  states  to  this  continent,  must  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  now 
happily  subsisting  between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  England,  in  particular, 
must  watch  us  with  suspicion,  and  cannot  but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to 
ourselves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  and  political  interest  in  this  question,  which 
demands  and  will  justify  interference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  The  annexation  of  Texas  is 
sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  slavery,  and  thus  will  necessarily  give 
new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade.  A  new  and  vast  market  for  slaves  cannot, 
of  course,  be  opened,  without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  well  as 
from  this  country.  The  most  solemn  treaties,  and  ships  of  war  lining  the  African 
coast,  do  not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver,  freighted 
with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  captives,  can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to  the 
peril  of  the  undertaking.  Now,  England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of  her  foreign  policy 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade;  and,  of  late,  a  strong  public  feeling  impels  the  govern- 
ment to  resist,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a 
passive  spectator  of  a  measure,  by  which  her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  national  feelings  are  to  be  withstood  ? 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.  On  one  part  of  her  history  she  can  look  with  unmixed 
self-respect.  With  the  exception  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  I  know  not  a  moral 
effort  so  glorious,  as  the  long,  painful,  victorious  struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against 
that  concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties,  and  crimes,  the  slave-trade.  Next  to  this,  her 
recent  Emancipation  Act  is  the  most  signal  expression,  afforded  by  our  times,  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer  Christianity.  Other  nations  have  won  imperish- 
able honours  by  heroic  struggles  for  their  own  rights.  But  there  was  wanting  the 
example  of  a  nation  espousing,  with  disinterestedness,  and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the 
rights  of  others,  the  rights  of  those  who  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  common  humanity, 
the  rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race.  Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented 
debt  and  with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
to  give  freedom,  not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded  African.  This  was  not  an  act 
of  policy,  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament  but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people. 
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The  English  nation,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  impulse, 
and  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  party,  or  religious  names,  decreed  freedom  to  the 
slave.  I  know  not  that  history  records  a  national  act  so  disinterested,  so  sublime.  In 
the  progress  of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will  shrink  into  a  more  and  more 
narrow  space  in  the  records  of  our  race.  This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader, 
brighter  page.  Is  not  England,  representing,  as  she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilised 
world,  authorised,  and  even  bound,  to  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, against  a  measure,  by  which  the  great  work,  for  which  she  has  so  long  toiled,  is 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  moral  interest  in  this  question.     By  the 
annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  approach  her  liberated  colonies ;  we  shall  build  up  a 
power  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  prescribed.     By  adding  Texas 
to  our  acquisition  of  Florida,  we  shall  do  much  toward  girdling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel,  as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea 
were  sure.     The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the  European  is  regarded  as  an 
intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever-growing  scheme  of  empire.     In 
truth,  collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  be  the  most  certain  effect  of  the  extension  of 
our  power  in  that  quarter.     The  example,  which  they  exhibit,  of  African  freedom,  of 
the  elevation  of  the  coloured  race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  influences,  most 
menacing  to  slavery  at  the  South.     It  must  grow  continually  more  perilous.     These 
islands,  unless  interfered  with  from  abroad,  seem  destined  to  be  nurseries  of  civilization 
and  freedom  to  the  African  race.    The  white  race  must  melt  more  and  more  before  the 
coloured,  if  both  are  left  to  free  competition.  The  Europeans,  unnerved  by  the  climate, 
and  forming  but  a  handful  of  the  population,  cannot  stand  before  the  African,  who 
revels  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  is  to  develope  under  it  all  his  energies.    Will  a 
slave-holding  people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  cultivate  friendly 
sentiments  towards  communities,  whose  whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach  to 
their  institutions,  a  witness  against  their  wrongs,  and  whose  ardent  sympathies  will  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  ?     Cruel,  ferocious  conflicts  must  grow  from  this 
neighbourhood  of  hostile  principles,  of  communities  regarding  one  another  with  unex- 
tinguishable  hatred.    All  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  will  have  cause  to  dread  our 
power,  but  none  so  much  as  the  emancipated.     Is  it  not  more  than  possible,  that  wars 
having  for  an  object  the  subjugation  of  the  coloured  race,  the  destruction  of  this  tempt- 
ing example  of  freedom,  should  spring  from  the  proposed  extension  of  our  dominion 
along  the  Mexican  Gulf?     Can  England  view  our  encroachments  without  alarm  ?     I 
know  it  is  thought,  that,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enormous  debt,  she  will  be 
slow  to  engage  in  war.    But  other  nations  of  Europe  have  islands  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with  her.     Other  nations  look  with 
jealousy  on  our  peculiar  institutions  and  our  growing  maritime  power.    Other  nations 
are  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or  control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf.    We  ought  to  remember,  that  this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  example. 
It  is  understood,  that  at  one  period  of  the  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which  rendered 
all  her  foreign  possessions  insecure,  we  sought  from  France  and  Great  Britain  assur- 
ances that  they  would  not  possess  themselves  of  Cuba.     Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of 
her  colonies  from  Spain,  and  after  our  recognition  of  their  independence,  it  was 
announced  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  message  of  the  President,  that  we  should 
regard  as  hostile,  any  interference,  on  their  part,  with  these  new  governments,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any  other  way."     I,  of 
course,  have  no  communication  with  foreign  cabinets ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  has  remonstrated  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country.    An  English 
minister  would  be  unworthy  of  his  office,  who  should  see  another  state  greedily  swal- 
lowing up  territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and  not  strive,  by  all 
just  means,  to  avert  the  danger.     I  have  just  referred  to  the  warning  given  by  us  to 
the  powers  of  Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropriating  to  themselves  the  colonies  torn 
from  Spain.     How  will  Europe  interpret  our  act,  if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and  take 
this  stride  towards  Mexico  ?    Will  she  not  suspect,  that  we  purposed  to  drive  away 
the  older  vultures,  in  order  to  keep  the  victim  to  ourselves;  that,  conscious  of  growing 
power,  we  foresaw,  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign  states,  the  sure  extension  of  our  own 
dominion  over  the  new  world?     Can  we  expect  those  powers,  with  such  an  example 
before  them,  to  heed  our  warning  ?     Will  they  look  patiently  on,  and  see  the  young 
vulture  feasting  on  the  nearest  prey,  and  fleshing  itself  for  the  spoils  which  their  own 
possessions  will  next  present?     Will  it  be  strange,  if  hunger  for  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  self-defence,  should  make  this  continent  the  object  of  their 
policy  to  an  extent  we  have  never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance,  that  we  should  use  every  just  means  to 
separate  this  continent  from  the  politics  of  Europe,  that  we  should  prevent,  as  far  as 
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possible,  all  connexion,  except  commercial,  between  the  old  and  the  new  world,  that 
we  should  give  to  foreign  states  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  insinuating  themselves  into 
our  affairs.  For  this  end,  we  should  maintain  towards  our  sister  republics  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  was  ever  adopted  by  nation  towards  nation.  We  should  strive  to 
appease  their  internal  divisions,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  We  should  even 
make  sacrifices  to  build  up  their  strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they  cannot  but  lean 
on  foreign  support.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent  or  allay  the  jealousies, 
which  the  great  superiority  of  this  country  is  suited  to  awaken.  By  an  opposite  policy 
we  shall  favour  foreign  interference.  By  encroaching  on  Mexico,  we  shall  throw  her 
into  the  arms  of  European  states,  shall  compel  her  to  seek  defence  in  transatlantic 
alliance.  How  plain  is  it,  that  alliance  with  Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  that  her  defenders  will  repay  themselves  by  making  her  subservient  to  their 
views,  that  they  will  thus  strike  root  in  her  soil,  monopolise  her  trade,  and  control  her 
resources.  And  with  what  face  can  we  resist  the  aggressions  of  others  on  our  neigh- 
bour, if  we  give  an  example  of  aggression  ?  Still  more,  if  by  our  advances  we  put  the 
colonies  of  England  in  new  peril,  with  what  face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation  of 
Cuba?  Suppose  her,  with  that  magnificent  island  in  her  hands,  to  command  the 
Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;  will  the  Western  States  find  com- 
pensation for  this  formidable  neighbourhood,  in  the  privilege  of  flooding  Texas  with 
slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to  be  entailed  on  us  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  And  is  war  the  policy  by  which  this  country  is  to  flourish  ?  Was  it  for 
interminable  conflicts  that  we  formed  our  Union?  Is  it  blood,  shed  for  plunder, 
which  is  to  consolidate  our  institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the  greatest  maritime 
power,  that  our  commerce  is  to  gain  strength?  Is  it  by  arming  against  ourselves  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  build  up  national  honour  ?  Must  we  of 
the  North  buckle  on  our  armour,  to  fight  the  battles  of  slavery ;  to  fight  for  a  posses- 
sion, which  our  moral  principles  and  just  jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with  our 
confederacy?  In  attaching  Texas  to  ourselves,  we  provoke  hostilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  expose  new  points  of  attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  at  so  many  points, 
we  shall  need  a  vast  military  force.  Great  armies  will  require  great  revenues,  and 
raise  up  great  chieftains.  Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we  are  prepared  to  place  it 
under  such  guardians  ?  Is  the  republic  bent  on  dying  by  its  own  hands  ?  Does  not 
every  man  feel,  that,  with  war  for  our  habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be  preserved  ? 
If  ever  a  country  were  bound  to  peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great  interest.  In 
peace  our  resources  are  to  be  developed,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  to 
be  established,  and  the  interfering  claims  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  adjusted.  In, 
peace  we  are  to  discharge  our  great  debt  to  the  human  race,  and  to  diffuse  freedom  by 
manifesting  its  fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to  adopt  a  policy,  however  gainful, 
which,  as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  it  to  a  career  of  war.  A  nation,  like  an  indi- 
vidual, is  bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacrifices,  a  position,  which  will  favour  peace, 
justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  world.  A  nation,  provoking 
war  by  cupidity,  by  encroachment,  and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to  propagate  the  curse  of 
slavery,  is  alike  false  to  itself,  to  God,  and  to  the  human  race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  to  me  the  strongest  argument 
against  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  This  measure  will  extend  and  perpet- 
uate slavery.  I  have  necessarily  glanced  at  this  topic  in  the  preceding  pages;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  brought  out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly,  but  I  must  speak  earnestly  ; 
and  I  feel,  and  rejoice  to  feel,  that,  however  you  may  differ  from  some  of  my  views, 
yet  we  do  not  differ  as  to  the  great  principle  on  which  all  my  remarks  and  remon- 
strances are  founded.  Slavery  seems  to  you,  as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong.  Your 
language  on  this  subject  has  given  me  a  satisfaction,  for  which  I  owe  you  thanks;  and 
if,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say,  I  may  use  expressions  which  you  may  think  too  strong,  I 
am  sure  your  candour  will  recognise  in  them  the  signs  of  deep  conviction,  and  will 
acquit  me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or  give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said,  will  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It  is 
fitted,  and  still  more  .intended  to  do  so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  agitated  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States;  and  it  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength  and  extension  it 
would  give  to  the  slave-holding  interest.  In  a  series  of  essays,  ascribed  to  a  gentleman 
now  a  senator  in  Congress,  it  was  maintained,  that  five  or  six  slave-holding  States 
would  by  this  measure  be  added  to  the  Union ;  and  he  even  intimated  that  as  many 
as  nine  States  as  large  as  Kentucky  might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  In 
Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calculations  were  made  as  to  the  increased  value  which 
would  thus  be  given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said,  that  this  acquisition  would  raise 
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the  price  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  the  language  on  this  subject  is  most  explicit.  The 
great  argument  for  annexing  Texas  is,  that  it  will  strengthen  "  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions "  of  the  South,  and  open  a  new  and  vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  \vill  be  spread  over  regions  to  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  set 
limits.  Texas,  I  repeat  it,  is  but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  trust,  indeed,  that 
Providence  will  beat  back  and  humble  our  cupidity  and  ambition.  But  one  guilty 
success  is  often  suffered  to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with  greater;  in  order  that  a 
more  awful  retribution  may  at  length  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed,  Texas,  smitten  with  slavery,  will  spread  the  infection  beyond  herself. 
We  know  that  the  tropical  regions  have  been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pestilence ; 
nor  can  we  promise  ourselves,  that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  season  forbids  its 
return.  By  annexing  Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to  a  distance,  which,  if  now 
revealed,  would  appal  us,  and  through  these  vast  regions  every  cry  of  the  injured  will 
invoke  wrath  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old  States,  as  well  as  spread  over  new. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old  States  has  become  exhausted  by 
slave  cultivation.  Their  neighbourhood  to  communities,  which  are  flourishing  under 
free  labour,  forces  on  them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting  this  better  system.  They 
now  adhere  to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts  from  the  soil, 
but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in  newly  settled  and  more  southern 
districts.  It  is  by  slave-breeding  and  slave-selling  that  these  States  subsist.  Take 
away  from  them  a  foreign  market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of  consequence,  by  open- 
ing a  new  market,  it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  annexing  Texas,  we  shall  not 
only  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breathe  new  life  into  it,  where  its  end 
seemed  to  be  near.  States,  which  might  and  ought  to  throw  it  off,  will  make  the 
multiplication  of  slaves  their  great  aim  and  chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have  before  intimated,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  we  shall  not  only  quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade;  we  shall  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  foreign.  This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced  in  our  laws  to  be  felony; 
but  we  make  our  laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to  rapacious  men  strong  motives  for 
their  violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in  an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of 
sea-coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  that  laws  may  be  evaded 
with  impunity,  and  how  can  you  exclude  slaves  from  Africa  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
cargoes  have  been  landed  in  Louisiana.  What  is  to  drive  them  from  Texas?  In 
incorporating  this  region  with  the  Union  to  make  it  a  slave-country,  we  send  the 
kidnapper  to  prowl  through  the  jungles,  and  to  dart,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  the 
defenceless  villages  of  Africa;  we  chain  the  helpless,  despairing  victims;  crowd  them 
into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave-ship ;  expose  them  to  the  unutterable  cruelties  of  the 
middle  passage,  and,  if  they  survive  it,  crush  them  with  perpetual  bondage. 

I  now  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  are  prepared  to  seize  on  a  neighbouring  territory 
for  the  end  of  extending  slavery  ?  I  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  can  stand  forth  in 
the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  and  adopt  this  atrocious  policy? 
Sooner  perish !  Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  from  the  record  of  nations ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the  argument  against  slavery.  I  have  elsewhere 
given  my  views  of  it.  In  truth,  no  argument  is  needed.  The  evil  of  slavery  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  one  of  those  primary,  intuitive  truths,  which  need  only  a  fair  exhibition 
to  be  immediately  received.  To  state  is  to  condemn  this  institution.  The  choice 
which  every  freeman  makes  of  death  for  his  child  and  for  everything  he  loves,  in  pre- 
ference to  slavery,  shows  what  it  is.  The  single  consideration,  that,  by  slavery,  one 
human  being  is  placed  powerless  and  defenceless  in  the  hands  of  another,  to  be  driven 
to  whatever  labour  that  other  may  impose,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  he  may 
inflict,  to  live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument  of  his  pleasure,  this  is  all  that  is  needed,  to 
satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart  and  its  unfitness  for  irresponsible  power,  that, 
of  all  conditions,  slavery  is  the  most  hostile  to  the  dignity,  self-respect,  improvement, 
rights,  and  happiness  of  human  beings.  Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  that 
a  people,  boasting  of  freedom,  of  civilization,  of  Christianity,  should  systematically 
strive  to  spread  this  calamity  over  the  earth  ? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is  not  now,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  what  it  once 
was.  We  cannot  shelter  ourselves  under  the  errors  and  usages  of  our  times.  We  do 
not  belong  to  the  dark  ages,  or  to  heathenism.  We  have  not  grown  up  under  the 
prejudices  of  a  blinding,  crushing  tyranny.  We  live  under  free  institutions  and  under 
the  broad  light  of  Christianity.  Every  principle  of  our  government  and  religion  con- 
demns slavery.  The  spirit  of  our  age  condemns  it.  The  decree  of  the  civilised  world 
has  gone  out  against  it.  England  has  abolished  it.  France  and  Denmark  meditate 
its  abolition.  The  chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia.  In  the  whole  circuit  of 
civilised  nations,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  not  a  voice  is  lifted 
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up  in  defence  of  slavery.  All  the  great  names  in  legislation  and  religion  are  against 
it.  The  most  enduring  Deputations  of  our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting  it.  Recall 
the  great  men  of  this  and  the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  philosophers,  philanthropists, 
poets,  economists,  statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell  the  reprobation  of  slavery.  The  leaders 
of  opposing  religious  sects,  Wesley,  the  patriarch  of  Methodism,  Edwards  and  Hopkins, 
pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as  brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against  slavery.  And  is 
this  an  age  in  which  a  free  and  Christian  people  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  evil  ?  In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
nations;  we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  our  age;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  opposition  of  our  times  to  slavery  is  an  accident,  a  tem- 
porary gust  of  opinion,  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  human  thought,  a  fashion  to  pass 
away  with  the  present  actors  on  the  stage.  He  who  so  says  must  have  read  history 
with  a  superficial  eye,  and  is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  influ- 
ences which  are  moulding  society.  Christianity  has  done  more  than  all  things  to 
determine  the  character  and  direction  of  our  present  civilization ;  and  who  can  ques- 
tion or  overlook  the  tendency  and  design  of  this  religion  ?  Christianity  has  no  plainer 
purpose  than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to  make  man  unutterably  dear  to  man,  to 
pour  contempt  on  outward  distinctions,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts  for 
the  elevation  of  all.  Under  its  influence,  the  differences  of  nations  and  rank  are 
softening.  To  the  establishment  of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men,  the  science, 
literature,  commerce,  education  of  the  Christian  world  are  tending.  Who  cannot  see 
this  mighty  movement  of  Providence  ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  to  call  it  a  temporary 
impulse  ?  Who  so  daring,  so  impious,  as  to  strive  to  arrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  governments  in  the  Christian  world  ?  To  secure  more 
and  more  to  every  man  his  rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may.  Even  in  despotisms, 
where  political  rights  are  denied,  private  rights  are  held  more  and  more  sacred.  The 
absolute  monarch  is  more  and  more  anxious  to  improve  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to 
extend  their  protection  and  restraints  over  all  classes  and  individuals  without  distinc- 
tion. Equality  before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civilised  world.  To  place  the 
rights  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  beyond  the  protection  of  law,  to  place  half  a 
people  under  private,  irresponsible  power,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  glorious  tendencies  of  modern  times.  Who  has  the  courage  to  set  down  this 
reverence  for  private  rights  among  the  fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day  ?  Is  it  not 
founded  in  everlasting  truth?  And  dare  we,  in  the  face  of  it,  extend  and  perpetuate 
an  institution,  the  grand  feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  private  rights  in  the 
dust? 

Whoever  studies  modern  history  with  any  care  must  discern  in  it  a  steady  growing 
movement  towards  one  most  interesting  result, — I  mean,  towards  the  elevation  of  the 
labouring  class  of  society.  This  is  not  a  recent,  accidental  turn  of  human  affairs.  We 
can  trace  its  beginning  in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow  advances  in  subsequent 
periods,  until  it  has  become  the  master  movement  of  our  age.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  those 
who  toil  with  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  industry  is  the  spring  of  all  wealth, 
are  rising  from  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  reduced,  to 
the  consciousness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  proper  happiness  of  men  ?  Is  it  not 
the  strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the  improvements  once 
confined  to  the  few?  He  who  overlooks  this  has  no  comprehension  of  the  great  work 
of  Providence,  or  of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times ;  and  is  this  an  age  for  efforts 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  very  object  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the 
labourer,  and  to  make  him  a  machine  for  another's  gratification  ? 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to  such  views,  that,  do  what  we  will  with  the 
labourer,  call  him  what  we  will,  he  is  and  must  be  in  reality,  a  slave.  The  doctrine 
has  been  published  at  the  South,  that  nature  has  made  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  operative,  and  that  the  class 
who  work  are,  to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in  whose  service  they  are  engaged.  In  a 
report  on  the  mail,  recently  offered  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  resemblances  between  slavery  and  the  condition  of  free  labourers, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  shades  of  difference  between  them  are  not 
very  strong.  Is  it  possible  that  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  man  who  has  trod  the 
soil  of  New  England,  and  was  educated  at  one  of  her  colleges?  Whom  did  he  meet 
at  that  college  ?  The  sons  of  her  labourers,  young  men  whose  hands  had  been  hard- 
ened at  the  plough.  Does  he  not  know,  that  the  families  of  labourers  have  furnished 
every  department  in  life  among  us  with  illustrious  men,  have  furnished  our  heroes  in 
war,  our  statesmen  in  council,  our  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  our  merchants 
whose  enterprises  embrace  the  whole  earth?  What !  the  labourer  of  the  free  State  a 
slave,  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  despised  negro,  whom  the  lash  drives  to  toil,  and 
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whose  dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible  power?  If  there  be  a  firm, 
independent  spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  man,  who  tills  the  fields  of  the 
free  States,  and  moistens  them  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  I  recently  heard  of  a 
visitor  from  the  South  compassionating  the  operatives  of  our  manufactories,  as  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  slave.  What  carries  the  young  woman  to  the  manufactory  ? 
Not,  generally,  the  want  of  a  comfortable  home ;  but  sometimes  the  desire  of  supplying 
herself  with  a  wardrobe  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  affluent,  and  oftener  the  desire  of 
furnishing  in  more  than  decent  style  the  home,  where  she  is  to  sustain  the  nearest 
relations,  and  perform  the  most  sacred  duties  of  life.  Generally  speaking,  each  of 
these  young  women  has  her  plan  of  life,  her  hopes,  her  bright  dreams,  her  spring  of 
action  in  her  own  free  will,  and  amidst  toil  she  contrives  to  find  seasons  for  intellectual 
and  religious  culture.  It  is  common  in  New  England  for  the  sons  of  farmers  to  repair 
to  the  large  towns,  and  there  to  establish  themselves  as  domestics  in  families,  a  con- 
dition which  the  South  will  be  peculiarly  disposed  to  identify  with  slavery.  But  what 
brings  these  young  men  to  the  city?  The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter  time  a  sum, 
with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  at  home  or  in  the  West,  perhaps  to  become  traders ; 
and  in  these  vocations  they  not  unfrequently  rise  to  consideration,  and  to  what,  in 
their  places  of  residence,  is  called  wealth.  I  have  in  my  thoughts  an  individual  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  vigour  and  elevation  of  mind,  who  began  life  by  hiring  himself  as 
a  labourer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a  family  as  a  domestic ;  and  now  he  is  the 
honoured  associate  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  highest 
subjects  of  human  thought.  It  is  true,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  labouring 
class  in  the  most  favoured  regions ;  but  the  intelligence  already  spread  through  this 
class  is  an  earnest  of  a  brighter  day,  of  the  most  glorious  revolution  in  history,  of  the 
elevation  of  the  mass  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  human  beings. 

It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  country  to  forward  this  revolution,  and  never  was  a 
sublimer  work  committed  to  a  nation.  Our  mission  is,  to  elevate  society  through  all 
its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  human  being  the  means  of  progress,  to  substitute  the 
government  of  equal  laws  for  that  of  irresponsible  individuals,  to  prove  that,  under 
popular  institutions,  the  people  may  be  carried  forward,  that  the  multitude  who  toil 
are  capable  of  enjoying  the  noblest  blessings  of  the  social  state.  The  prejudice,  that 
labour  is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst  prejudices  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages, 
is  to  receive  here  a  practical  refutation.  The  power  of  liberty  to  raise  up  the  whole 
people,  this  is  the  great  Idea,  on  which  our  institutions  rest,  and  which  is  to  be  wrought 
out  in  our  history.  Shall  a  nation  having  such  a  mission  abjure  it,  and  even  fight 
against  the  progress  which  it  is  specially  called  to  promote  ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it  should  be  accomplished,  would  do  much  to  determine 
the  future  history  and  character  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  those  measures,  which 
call  a  nation  to  pause,  reflect,  look  forward,  because  their  force  is  not  soon  exhausted. 
Many  acts  of  government,  intensely  exciting  at  the  moment,  are  yet  of  little  import- 
ance, because  their  influence  is  too  transient  to  leave  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad 
administration  may  impoverish  a  people  at  home,  or  cripple  its  energies  abroad,  for  a 
year  or  more.  But  such  wounds  heal  soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its  powers, 
and  starts  forward  with  increased  impulse,  after  the  momentary  suspension  of  its 
activity.  The  chief  interest  of  a  people  lies  in  measures,  which,  making,  perhaps, 
little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its  character,  to  determine  its  policy  and  fate  for  ages,  to  decide 
its  rank  among  nations.  A  fearful  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  originate  or  con- 
trol these  pregnant  acts.  The  destiny  of  millions  is  in  their  hands.  The  execration 
of  millions  may  fall  on  their  heads.  Long  after  present  excitements  shall  have  passed 
away,  long  after  they  and  their  generation  shall  have  vanished  from  the  earth,  the 
fruits  of  their  agency  will  be  reaped.  Such  a  measure  is  that  of  which  I  now  write. 
It  will  commit  us  to  a  degrading  policy,  the  issues  of  which  lie  beyond  human  fore- 
sight. In  opening  to  ourselves  vast  regions,  through  which  we  may  spread  slavery, 
and  in  spreading  it  for  this,  among  other  ends,  that  the  Slave-holding  States  may  bear 
rule  in  the  national  councils,  we  make  slavery  the  predominant  interest  of  the  state. 
We  make  it  the  basis  of  power,  the  spring  or  guide  of  public  measures,  the  object  for 
which  the  revenues,  strength,  and  wealth  of  the  country  are  to  be  exhausted.  Slavery 
will  be  branded  on  our  front,  as  the  great  Idea,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  country. 
We  shall  renounce  our  high  calling  as  a  people,  and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny  to 
which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degradation  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  couple  with  the 
name  of  our  country  the  infamy  of  deliberately  spreading  slavery?  and  especially, 
of  spreading  it  through  regions  from  which  the  wise  and  humane  legislation  of  a 
neighbouring  republic  had  excluded  it?  We  call  Mexico  a  semi-barbarous  people; 
and  yet  we  talk  of  planting  slavery  where  Mexico  would  not  suffer  it  to  live.  What 
American  will  not  blush  to  lift  his  head  in  Europe,  if  this  disgrace  shall  be  fastened 
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on  his  country  ?  Let  other  calamities,  if  God  so  will,  come  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped 
in  poverty.  Let  pestilence  stalk  through  our  land.  Let  famine  thin  our  population. 
Let  the  world  join  hands  against  our  free  institutions,  and  deluge  our  shores  with 
blood.  All  this  can  be  endured.  A  few  years  of  industry  and  peace  will  recruit  our 
wasted  numbers,  and  spread  fruitfulness  over  our  desolated  fields.  But  a  nation, 
devoting  itself  to  the  work  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  stamps  itself  with  a 
guilt  and  shame,  which  generations  may  not  be  able  to  efface.  The  plea  on  which 
we  have  rested,  that  slavery  was  not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  necessity  bequeathed 
us  by  our  fathers,  will  avail  us  no  longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be  assumed  by 
ourselves. 

It  is  very  lamentable,  that  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  South,  any  should 
be  found  so  wanting  to  their  own  fame,  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery.  That 
vulgar  politicians,  who  look  only  at  the  interests  of  the  day  and  the  chances  of  the 
next  election,  should  swell  the  madness  of  the  passions,  by  which  they  hope  to  rise,  is 
a  thing  of  course.  But  that  men,  who  might  leave  honourable  and  enduring  record  of 
themselves  in  their  country's  history,  who  might  associate  their  names  with  their 
country's  progress,  and  who  are  solemnly  bound  by  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and  purify 
public  sentiment,  that  such  men  should  lend  their  great  powers  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  is  among  the  dark  symptoms  of  the  times.  Can  such  men  be  satisfied  with 
the  sympathies  and  shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them,  and  of  the  passing  moment? 
Have  they  nothing  of  that  prophetic  instinct,  by  which  truly  great  men  read  the 
future?  Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sentence  now  passed  on  men,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  defended  the  Slave-trade  ?  We  have  to  rejoice,  Sir,  that  you, 
amidst  the  excitements  of  the  time,  have  always  given  your  testimony  against 
slavery.  You  have  adhered  to  the  doctrine,  which  the  great  men  of  the  South  of 
the  last  generation  asserted,  that  it  is  a  great  evil.  We  shall  not  forget  this  among 
the  good  services,  which  you  have  rendered  to  your  country. 

I  have  expressed  my  fears,  that  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  slavery  is  to  be  con- 
tinued and  extended.  But  I  wish  not  to  be  understood,  as  having  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  approaching  fall  of  the  institution.  It  may  be  prolonged,  to  our  reproach 
and  greater  ultimate  suffering.  But  fall  it  will  and  must.  This,  Sir,  you  know,  and 
I  doubt  not,  rejoice  to  know.  The  advocates  of  slavery  must  not  imagine,  that  to 
carry  a  vote  is  to  sustain  their  cause.  With  all  their  power,  they  cannot  withstand 
the  providence  of  God,  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  destinies  of  the  race.  To 
succeed,  they  must  roll  back  time  to  the  dark  ages,  must  send  back  Luther  to  the  cell 
of  his  monastery,  must  extinguish  the  growing  light  of  Christianity  and  moral  science, 
must  blot  out  the  declaration  of  American  Independence.  The  fall  of  slavery  is  as 
sure  as  the  descent  of  your  own  Ohio.  Moral  laws  are  as  irresistible  as  physical.  In 
the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society,  by 
vindicating  slavery.  The  slave-holder  must  not  imagine,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
fight  with  a  few  societies.  These,  of  themselves,  are  nothing.  He  should  not  waste 
on  them  one  fear.  They  arc  strong,  only  as  representing  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
and  civilised  world.  His  battle  is  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  the  irresistible 
tendencies  of  human  affairs.  These  are  not  to  be  withstood  by  artful  strokes  of  policy, 
or  by  daring  crimes.  The  world  is  against  him,  and  the  world's  Maker.  Every  day 
the  sympathies  of  the  world  are  forsaking  him.  Can  he  hope  to  sustain  slavery  against 
the  moral  feeling,  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  "  peculiar  institutions"  from  close  connexion  with  other 
communities,  comprehends  little  the  progress  of  the  civilised  world.  The  spirit, 
which  is  spreading  through  other  communities,  finds  no  organ  within  its  borders,  and 
the  strength  of  this  is  therefore  little  understood.  Hence,  it  looks  on  anti-slavery 
movements  in  any  part  of  the  country,  as  an  accident,  which  a  little  force  can  put 
down.  It  might  as  well  think  of  imprisoning  the  winds.  The  South  is  ignorant  of 
what  it  most  needs  to  know.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman  from  that  quarter  told  me, 
not  long  ago,  that  he  could  not  learn  at  home  the  working  of  Emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies;  so  that  an  experiment  of  infinite  interest  to  the  slave-holder  is  going  on 
at  his  door,  and  he  knows  little  more  of  it  than  if  it  were  occurring  in  another  planet. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  at  the  South  philosophical  observers  of 
the  progress  of  human  affairs.  But  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the 
truth  on  this  subject.  Were  it  known,  the  project  of  building  a  power  on  the  diffusion 
of  slavery  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  madness,  as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  South.  All 
such  I  disclaim.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  I  have  partialities,  they  are  rather  for 
the  South.  I  spent  a  part  of  my  early  life  in  that  region,  when  manners  probably 
retained  more  of  their  primitive  character  than  they  now  do ;  and  to  a  young  man, 
unaccustomed  to  life  and  its  perils,  there  was  something  singularly  captivating  in  the 
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unbounded  hospitality,  the  impulsive  generosity,  the  carelessness  of  the  future,  the 
frank,  open  manners,  the  buoyant  spirit  and  courage,  which  marked  the  people;  and 
though  I  have  since  learned  to  interpret  more  wisely  what  I  then  saw,  still  the 
impressions  which  I  then  received,  and  the  friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earlier  age 
with  the  youth  of  the  South,  have  always  given  me  a  leaning  towards  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  am  unconscious  of  local  prejudices.  My  interest  in  the  South  strengthens 
my  desire  to  avert  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  That  act,  I  feel,  will  fix 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  South.  It  will  conflict  with  the  generous  elements  of 
character,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  recollecting  there.  The  South  will  cease  to  be 
what  it  was.  In  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  slavery  was  acknowledged  there 
to  be  a  great  evil.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  freely  with  abhorrence.  The  moral  sentiment 
of  the  community  on  this  point  was  not  corrupt.  The  principles  of  Mr  Jefferson  in 
relation  to  it  found  a  wide  response.  The  doctrine,  that  slavery  is  a  good,  if  spread 
by  the  seizure  of  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revolution,  the  most  disastrous  which  can 
befall  the  South.  It  will  paralyse  every  effort  for  escape  from  this  enormous  evil.  A 
deadly  sophistry  will  weigh  on  men's  consciences  and  hearts,  until  terrible  convulsions, 
— God's  just  judgments, — will  hasten  the  deliverance  which  human  justice  and 
benevolence  were  bound  to  accomplish. 

IV.  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  our  country,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  bearings  of  the  measure  on  our  National 
Union.  Next  to  liberty,  union  is  our  great  political  interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be 
loosened,  it  may  be  dissolved,  by  the  proposed  extension  of  our  territory.  I  will  not 
say  that  every  extension  must  be  pernicious,  that  our  government  cannot  hold  together 
even  our  present  confederacy,  that  the  central  heart  cannot  send  its  influences  to  the 
remote  States  wliich  are  to  spring  up  within  our  present  borders.  Old  theories  must 
be  cautiously  applied  to  the  institutions  of  this  country.  If  the  Federal  government 
will  abstain  from  minute  legislation,  and  rigidly  confine  itself  within  constitutional 
bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond  of  union  to  more  extensive  communities  than  were  ever 
comprehended  under  one  sway.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  peril  in  extending  ourselves, 
and  yet  the  chief  benefit  of  the  Union,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relations 
among  neighbouring  States,  is  so  vast,  that  some  risk  should  be  taken  to  secure  it  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  The  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  drawn  from 
the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to  the  country,  though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive.  A 
far  more  serious  objection  is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
multiplying  Slave-holding  States,  and  thus  giving  political  power.  This  cannot, 
ought  not  to  be  borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length  demand,  the  separation  of  the 
States. 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  altogether  without  reason  on  the  part  of  the  South. 
The  South  has  exerted,  and  cannot  help  exerting,  a  disproportionate  share  of  influence 
on  the  confederacy.  The  Slave-holding  States  have  already  advantages  for  co-opera- 
tion, and  for  swaying  the  country,  which  the  others  do  not  possess.  The  Free  States 
have  no  great  common  interest,  like  slavery,  to  hold  them  together.  They  differ  in 
character,  feelings,  and  pursuits.  They  agree  but  on  one  point,  and  that  a  negative 
one,  the  absence  of  slavery;  and  this  distinction,  as  is  well  known,  makes  no  lively 
impression  on  the  consciousness,  and  in  no  degree  counteracts  the  influences  which 
divide  them  from  one  another.  To  this  may  be  added  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  the 
Free  States,  the  subject  of  politics  is  of  secondary  importance,  whilst  at  the  South  it  is 
paramount.  At  the  North  every  man  must  toil  for  subsistence,  and,  amidst  the  feverish 
competitions  and  anxieties  of  the  eager  and  universal  pursuit  of  gain,  political  power 
is  sought  with  little  comparative  avidity.  In  some  districts  it  is  hard  to  find  fit  repre- 
sentatives for  Congress,  so  backward  are  superior  men  to  forego  the  emoluments  of  their 
vocation,  the  prospects  of  independence,  for  the  uncertainties  of  public  life.  At  the 
North,  too,  a  vast  amount  of  energy  is  absorbed  in  associations  of  a  religious,  philan- 
thropic, literary  character.  The  apathy  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Texas,  an 
apathy  from  which  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  roused,  is  a  striking  proof  of  their 
almost  incredible  indifference  to  political  power.  Perhaps  no  parallel  to  it  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  confederations.  What  a  contrast  does  the  South  form  with  the 
divided  and  slumbering  North !  There,  one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of  which 
all  the  members  of  the  community  have  a  perpetual  consciousness ;  there,  a  peculiar 
element  is  found,  which  spreads  its  influence  through  the  mass,  and  impresses  itself 
on  the  whole  constitution  of  society.  Slavery  is  not  a  superficial  distinction.  Nothing 
decides  the  character  of  a  people  more  than  the  form  and  determination  of  labour. 
Hence  we  find  a  unity  at  the  South  unknown  at  the  North.  At  the  South,  too,  the 
proprietors,  released  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  having  little  of  the  machinery 
of  associations  to  engage  their  attention,  devote  themselves  to  politics  with  a  concen- 
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txation  of  zeal,  which  a  Northern  man  can  only  comprehend  by  residing  on  the  spot. 
Hence  the  South  has  professional  politicians,  a  character  hardly  known  in  the  Free 
States.  The  result  is  plain.  The  South  has  generally  ruled  the  country.  It  must 
always  have  an  undue  power.  United,  as  the  North  cannot  be,  it  can  always  link  with 
itself  some  discontented  portion  at  the  North,  which  it  can  liberally  reward  by  the 
patronage  which  the  possession  of  the  government  confers.  That  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  should  be  prejudiced  by  the  North  is  one  of  those  moral  impossi- 
bilities, against  which  it  is  folly  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent,  that  the  South  should  extend  its  already  disproportionate  power 
by  an  indefinite  extension  of  territory,  because  we  maintain,  that  its  dispositions  towards 
us  give  us  no  pledge,  that  its  power  will  be  well  used.  It  is  unhappily  too  well  known, 
that  it  wants  friendly  feelings  towards  the  North.  Divided  from  us  by  an  institution, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character,  which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and  which  will 
never  suffer  it  to  rival  our  prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  with  favour.  It  magnifies 
our  faults.  It  is  blind  to  our  virtues.  At  the  North,  no  unfriendly  disposition  prevails 
towards  the  South.  We  are  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  for  hatred.  We  complain, 
that  our  good-will  is  not  reciprocated.  We  complain,  that  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures have  sometimes  found  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  South.  Still  more,  we 
feel,  though  we  are  slow  to  complain  of  it,  that  in  Congress,  the  common  ground  of  the 
confederacy,  we  have  had  to  encounter  a  tone  and  bearing,  which  it  has  required  the 
colder  temperament  of  the  North  to  endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a  lower 
place  than  we  now  hold.  We  cannot  consent,  that  our  confederacy  should  spread 
over  the  wilds  of  Mexico,  to  give  us  more  powerful  masters.  The  old  balance  of  the 
country  is  unfavourable  enough.  We  cannot  consent,  that  a  new  weight  should  be 
thrown  in,  which  may  fix  the  political  inferiority  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  I 
give  you,  Sir,  the  feelings  of  the  North.  In  part  they  may  be  prejudices.  Jealousies, 
often  groundless,  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  confederations.  On  that  account,  measures 
must  not  be  adopted,  disturbing  violently,  unnaturally,  unexpectedly,  the  old  distribu- 
tions of  power,  and  directly  aimed  at  that  result. 

In  other  ways  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  to  endanger  the  Union.  It  will  give  new 
violence  and  passion  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  majority  at  the  North  have  discouraged  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  on  the 
ground,  that  slavery  was  imposed  on  the  South  by  necessity,  that  its  continuance  was 
not  of  choice,  and  that  the  States  in  which  it  subsists,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  find 
a  remedy  in  their  own  way.  Let  slavery  be  systematically  proposed  as  the  policy  of 
these  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in  efforts  to  establish  political  power,  and  a  new 
feeling  will  burst  forth  through  the  whole  North.  It  will  be  a  concentration  of  moral, 
religious,  political,  and  patriotic  feelings.  The  fire,  now  smothered,  will  blaze  out, 
and,  of  consequence,  new  jealousies  and  exasperations  will  be  kindled  at  the  South. 
Strange,  that  the  South  should  think  of  securing  its  "peculiar  institutions"  by  violent 
means.  Its  violence  necessarily  increases  the  evils  it  would  suppress.  For  example, 
by  denying  the  right  of  petition  to  those  who  sought  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  has  awakened  a  spirit,  which  will  over- 
whelm Congress  with  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
would  be  a  measure  of  the  same  injurious  character,  and  would  stir  up  an  open, 
uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery,  of  which  we  have  seen  no  example,  and  which 
would  produce  a  reaction  very  dangerous  to  union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  give  rise  to  constitutional  questions  and  conflicts, 
which  cannot  be  adjusted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  additions  to  our  territory  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  were  acceded  to  by  the  North,  though  very  reluctantly,  on 
account  of  their  obvious  utility.  But  it  has  been  seriously  doubted,  whether  the 
powers  given  by  the  constitution  were  not  in  both  cases  transcended.  "At  the  time 
Louisiana  was  acquired,  Mr  Jefferson  himself  was  deliberately  of  opinion,  that  the 
treaty-making  authority,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  incompetent 
to  make  such  an  acquisition  from  a  foreign  power,  and  annex  it  to  the  Union,  and  that 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  would  be  necessary  to  sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Lincoln,  he  even  furnishes  the  formula  of  a  proposed  amendment,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is  said 
about  the  constitutional  difficulty  the  better.  Very  little  was  said  about  it,  and  there 
was  a  general  and  tacit  acquiescence,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  incalculable 
advantages  expected  from  the  acquisition  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The  purchase 
of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  present  a  very  different  question."  * 

It  is  true,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  right  to  purchase  territory  is  incident  to 
sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty  of  our  national  government  is  a  limited  one.  The 

*  North  American  Review,  July,  1836. 
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constitution  was  a  compromise  among  independent  States,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
geographical  relations  and  local  interests  were  among  the  essential  conditions  on  which 
the  compromise  was  made.  We  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  universally  acknowledged 
public  interests,  that  additions  of  territory  should  be  made  to  our  country.  But  can 
it  be  admitted,  that  the  constitution  gives  power  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  add  a 
vast  realm  to  the  United  States,  for  the  very  purpose  of  disturbing  the  balance  between 
different  sections,  or  of  securing  ascendancy  to  certain  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Was 
not  the  constitution  founded  on  conditions  or  considerations,  which  are  even  more 
authoritative  than  its  particular  provisions,  and  the  violation  of  which  must  be  death 
to  our  Union?  Besides,  a  new  question  is  to  be  opened  by  the  admission  of  Texas. 
We  shall  not  purchase  a  territory,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall  admit  an  inde- 
pendent community,  invested  with  sovereignty,  into  the  confederation;  and  can  the 
treaty-making  power  do  this?  Can  it  receive  foreign  nations,  however  vast,  to  the 
Union  ?  Does  not  the  question  carry  its  own  answer  ?  By  the  assumption  of  such  a 
right,  would  not  the  old  compact  be  at  once  considered  as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Free  States,  in  case  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  Slave-holding  States,  "  We  regard  this  act  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  essential  conditions  of  the  national  compact  are  vio- 
lated. To  you  we  will  faithfully  adhere,  but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new  and 
iniquitous  acquisition.  We  will  not  become  partners  in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and 
Europe,  in  your  schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your  hopes  of  con- 
quest, in  your  unrighteous  spoils."  No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself,  as  the 
means  of  peace.  But,  with  Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace.  Texas,  brought  into  the 
confederacy,  will  bring  with  it  domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relations 
to  other  countries,  and  to  one  another.  A  pacific  division  in  the  first  instance  seems 
to  me  to  threaten  less  contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  innovation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions,  and,  as  such,  may  seem  too  insignificant  to 
protest  against  a  public  measure.  But  in  this  country,  every  man,  even  the  obscurest, 
participates  in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  responsible  for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode 
of  opposition,  proportioned  to  his  sense  of  the  evil,  he  absolves  himself  from  the  guilt. 
For  one  then,  I  say,  that  earnestly  as  I  deprecate  the  separation  of  these  States,  and 
though  this  event  would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes  for  my  country,  still  I  can 
submit  to  it  more  readily  than  to  the  reception  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy.  I  shrink 
from  that  contamination.  I  shrink  from  an  act,  which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a  people  to 
robbery  and  war,  to  the  work  of  upholding  and  extending  slavery  without  limitation 
or  end.  I  do  not  desire  to  share  the  responsibility,  or  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a 
government,  adopting  such  a  policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a  spirit,  as  would  be 
expressed  by  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  our  country. 

In  truth,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  incorporating  Texas  with  itself,  as  a  new  prop  to 
slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  insist  on  the  division  of  the  States.  It  would,  in  so  doing, 
consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should  studiously  keep  itself  from  communion  with  the 
free  part  of  the  country.  It  should  suffer  no  railroad  from  that  section  to  cross  its 
borders.  It  should  block  up  intercourse  with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more,  it  should 
abjure  connexion  with  the  whole  civilised  world;  for,  from  every  country  it  would  be 
invaded  by  an  influence  hostile  to  slavery.  It  should  borrow  the  code  of  the  Dictator 
of  Paraguay,  and  seal  itself  hermetically  against  the  infectious  books,  opinions,  and 
visits  of  foreigners.  Its  pride,  as  well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  this  insulation ;  for, 
having  once  taken  the  ground,  that  slavery  is  a  good,  to  be  spread  and  made  perpetual, 
it  does  by  that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets  among  civilised  and  improving 
communities.  It  cannot  be  recognised  as  an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point  the 
decree  of  the  world  has  gone  forth,  and  no  protests  or  clamours  can  drown  the  deep, 
solemn  voice  of  humanity,  gathering  strength  with  every  new  generation.  A  com- 
munity, acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  continuing  it  only  because  the  first 
law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  seems  to  require  gradual  processes  of  change,  may 
retain  the  respect  of  those  who  deem  their  fears  unfounded.  But  a  community,  wed- 
ding itself  to  slavery  inseparably,  with  choice  and  affection,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  plague  far  and  wide,  must  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations ;  and 
the  friend  of  humanity  will  shake  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  it,  in  testimony  of  his 
reprobation. 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  head  of  this  communication.  I  observe  that  the  cause 
of  Liberty,  of  free  institutions,  a  cause  more  sacred  than  union,  forbids  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  preceding  discussion,  that  this  measure  will  exert 
a  disastrous  influence  on  the  moral  sentiments  and  principles  of  this  country,  by  sanc- 
tioning plunder,  by  inflaming  cupidity,  by  encouraging  lawless  speculation,  by  bringing 
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into  the  confederacy  a  community  whose  whole  history  and  circumstances  are  adverse 
to  moral  order  and  wholesome  restraint,  by  violating  national  faith,  by  proposing 
immoral  and  inhuman  ends,  by  placing  us  as  a  people  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  advancing  movements  of  the  civilised  world.  It  will  spread 
a  moral  corruption,  already  too  rife  among  us,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will  shake  the 
foundations  of  freedom  at  home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad.  It  will  be  treachery 
to  the  great  cause  which  has  been  confided  to  this  above  all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  subject,  and  I  have  no  thought  of 
enlarging  on  the  general  truth.  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  needs  to  be 
brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to 
our  great  peril.  There  are  symptoms  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which  show  us  that 
we  cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime  without  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  this  topic  without  speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely  as  I  should  of  any 
other;  and  unhappily  we  are  so  accustomed,  as  a  people,  to  receive  incense,  to  be 
soothed  by  flattery,  and  to  account  reputation  as  a  more  important  interest  than 
morality,  that  my  freedom  may  be  construed  into  a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dangerous  weakness.  I  believe  that  morality  is 
the  first  interest  of  a  people,  and  that  this  requires  self-knowledge  in  nations,  as  truly 
as  in  individuals.  He  who  helps  a  community  to  comprehend  itself,  and  to  apply  to 
itself  a  higher  rule  of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot,  and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring 
fame. 

I  have  said,  that  we  shall  expose  our  freedom  to  great  peril  by  entering  a  new 
career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.  In  one  respect,  our  institu- 
tions have  disappointed  us  all.  They  have  not  wrought  out  for  us  that  elevation  of 
character,  which  is  the  most  precious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of 
liberty.  Our  progress  in  prosperity  has  indeed  been  the  wonder  of  the  world;  but 
this  prosperity  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  our  times  have  poured  in 
upon  us  a  torrent  of  wealth ;  and  human  nature  has  not  been  strong  enough  for  the 
assault  of  such  severe  temptation.  Prosperity  has  become  dearer  than  freedom. 
Government  is  regarded  more  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country  than  of  securing 
private  rights.  We  have  become  wedded  to  gain,  as  our  chief  good.  That,  under  the 
predominance  of  this  degrading  passion,  the  higher  virtues,  the  moral  independence, 
the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  stern  uprightness,  the  self-reverence,  the  respect  for 
man  as  man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and  safeguards  of  a  republic,  should  wither, 
and  give  place  to  selfish  calculation  and  indulgence,  to  show  and  extravagance,  to 
anxious,  envious,  discontented  strivings,  to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling  spirit 
of  speciilation,  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human  nature.  The  invasion  of 
Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national  morality.  Whether 
without  some  fiery  trial,  some  signal  prostration  of  our  prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the 
force  and  self-denial  of  freemen,  is  a  question  not  easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades  the  community, 
which,  if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of  society. 
Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking  the  government  into  their  hands,  and  a  profli- 
gate newspaper  finds  little  difficulty  in  stirring  up  multitudes  to  violence.  When  we 
look  at  the  parts  of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law  paralysed 
by  the  passions  of  the  individual.  Men  take  under  their  own  protection  the  rights 
which  it  is  the  very  office  of  government  to  secure.  The  citizen,  wearing  arms  as 
means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  perpetual  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities 
under  which  he  lives.  The  substitution  of  self-constituted  tribunals  for  the  regular 
course  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in  the  moment  of  popular 
frenzy,  are  symptoms  of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  I  know  not,  that 
any  civilised  country  on  earth  has  exhibited,  during  the  last  year,  a  spectacle  so 
atrocious,  as  the  burning  of  a  coloured  man  by  a  slow  fire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Louis;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was  offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from  the 
whole  country,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and 
toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  citizens 
have  no  comprehension  of  the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  symptoms,  the 
confidence  of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much  impaired. 
Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public  liberty,  mutual  trust  among  citizens,  is 
shaken.  That  we  must  seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  government 
is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men,  who  in  public  talk  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
whisper  their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in  private.  So  common  are  these  appre- 
hensions, that  the  knowledge  of  them  has  reached  Europe.  Not  long  ago,  I  received 
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a  letter  from  an  enlightened  and  fervent  friend  of  liberty,  in  Great  Britain,  beseeching 
me  to  inform  him,  how  far  he  was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one  of  his  country- 
men just  returned  from  the  United  States,  who  had  reported  to  him,  that,  in  the  most 
respectable  society,  he  had  again  and  again  been  told,  that  the  experiment  of  freedom 
here  was  a  failure,  and  that  faith  in  our  institutions  was  gone.  That  the  traveller 
misinterpreted  in  a  measure  what  he  heard,  we  shall  all  acknowledge.  But  is  the  old 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  unchilled  among  us?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power  as  keen  and 
uncompromising  ?  Do  not  parties  more  unscrupulously  encroach  on  the  constitution 
and  on  the  rights  of  minorities?  In  one  respect  we  must  all  admit  a  change.  When 
you  and  I  grew  up,  what  a  deep  interest  pervaded  this  country  in  the  success  of  free 
institutions  abroad !  With  what  throbbing  hearts  did  we  follow  the  struggles  of  the 
oppressed !  How  many  among  us  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  on  the  earth!  And  now  who  cares  for  free  institutions  abroad?  How  seldom 
does  the  topic  pass  men's  lips !  Multitudes,  discouraged  by  the  licentiousness  at 
home,  doubt  the  value  of  popular  institutions,  especially  in  less  enlightened  countries ; 
whilst  greater  numbers,  locked  up  in  gain,  can  spare  no  thought  on  the  struggles  of 
liberty,  and,  provided  they  can  drive  a  prosperous  trade  with  foreign  nations,  care 
little  whether  they  are  bond  or  free. 

I  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  our  moral  condition.  But  at  home 
I  am  set  down  among  those  who  hope  against  hope;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  con- 
demn as  a  crime  the  despondence  of  those,  who,  lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the 
times,  do  not  lift  a  finger  to  withstand  it.  I  am  far,  very  far  from  despair.  I  have  no 
fears  but  such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom.  Among  dark  omens  I  see  favourable 
influences,  remedial  processes,  counteracting  agencies.  I  well  know,  that  the  vicious 
part  of  our  system  makes  more  noise  and  show  than  the  sound.  I  know,  that  the 
prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institutions  are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  party  out  of 
power,  and  that  many  dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  disappoint- 
ment and  irritation.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  imminent  peril  would  wake  up  the  spirit  of 
our  fathers  in  many  who  slumber  in  these  days  of  ease  and  security.  It  is  also  true, 
that,  with  all  our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence,  moral  restraint, 
and  self-respect  among  us,  than  through  any  other  community.  Still,  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption  among  us,  which  menaces  freedom  and  our 
dearest  interests ;  and  a  policy,  which  will  give  new  and  enduring  impulse  to  corrup- 
tion, which  will  multiply  indefinitely  public  and  private  crime,  ought  to  be  reprobated 
as  the  sorest  calamity  we  can  incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her  battles  in  the  world 
with  sufficient  odds  against  her.  Let  us  not  give  new  chances  to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is  suffering  abroad,  through  the  defects  and  crimes 
of  our  countrymen,  is  as  true,  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  increased  scepticism  among 
ourselves.  Abroad,  republicanism  is  identified  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  American  name  has  not  risen  of  late  in  the  world.  It  so  happens,  that,  whilst 
writing,  I  have  received  a  newspaper  from  England,  in  which  Lynch  law  is  as  famili- 
arly associated  with  our  country,  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  establishments.  We  are 
quoted  as  monuments  of  the  degrading  tendencies  of  popular  institutions.  When  I 
visited  England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican  sentiments  were  freely  expressed  to  me. 
I  should  probably  hear  none  now.  Men's  minds  seem  to  be  returning  to  severer 
principles  of  government ;  and  this  country  is  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  change. 
It  is  believed  abroad,  that  property  is  less  secure  among  us,  order  less  stable,  law  less 
revered,  social  ties  more  easily  broken,  religion  less  enforced,  life  held  less  sacred, 
than  in  other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prejudices  of  foreign  nations,  the  interests 
of  foreign  governments,  have  led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  evils  here.  The  least 
civilised  parts  of  the  country  are  made  to  represent  the  whole,  and  occasional  atrocities 
are  construed  into  habits.  But  who  does  not  feel,  that  we  have  given  cause  of 
reproach?  and  shall  we  fix  this  reproach,  and  exasperate  it  into  indignation  and 
hatred,  by  adopting  a  policy  against  which  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Christian 
world  revolt?  Shall  we  make  the  name  of  republic  "a  stench  in  the  nostrils"  of  all 
nations,  by  employing  our  power  to  build  up  and  spread  slavery,  by  resisting  the 
efforts  of  other  countries  for  its  abolition,  by  falling  behind  monarchies  in  reverence 
for  the  rights  of  men  ? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  growth  of  this  country ;  when  we  think  of 
the  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  to  spread  over  our  present  territory;  of  the 
career  of  improvement  and  glory  opened  to  this  new  people;  of  the  impulse  which 
free  institutions,  if  prosperous,  may  be  expected  to  give  to  philosophy,  religion,  science, 
literature,  and  arts;  of  the  vast  field  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  of  what 
the  unfettered  powers  of  man  may  achieve;  of  the  bright  page  of  history  which  our 
fathers  have  filled,  and  of  the  advantages  under  which  their  toils  and  virtues  have 
placed  us  for  carrying  on  their  work ;  when  we  think  of  all  this,  can  we  help,  for  a 
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moment,  surrendering  ourselves  to  bright  visions  of  our  country's  glory,  before  which 
all  the  glories  of  the  past  are  to  fade  away?  Is  it  presumption  to  say,  that,  if  just  to 
ourselves  and  all  nations,  we  shall  be  felt  through  this  whole  continent,  that  we  shall 
spread  our  language,  institutions,  and  civilization  through  a  wider  space  than  any 
nation  has  yet  filled  with  a  like  beneficent  influence  ?  And  are  we  prepared  to  barter 
these  hopes,  this  sublime  moral  empire,  for  conquests  by  force  ?  Are  we  prepared  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  to  content  ourselves  with  a  vulgar,  guilty 
greatness,  to  adopt  in  our  youth  maxims  and  ends  which  must  brand  our  future  with 
sordidness,  oppression,  and  shame  ?  This  country  cannot  without  peculiar  infamy 
run  the  common  race  of  national  rapacity.  Our  origin,  institutions,  and  position  are 
peculiar,  and  all  favour  an  upright,  honourable  course.  We  have  not  the  apologies  of 
nations  hemmed  in  by  narrow  bounds  or  threatened  by  the  overshadowing  power  of 
ambitious  neighbours.  If  we  surrender  ourselves  to  a  selfish  policy,  we  shall  sin 
almost  without  temptation,  and  forfeit  opportunities  of  greatness  vouchsafed  to  no 
other  people,  for  a  prize  below  contempt. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
our  destiny  as  a  people.  We  are  destined  (that  is  the  word)  to  overspread  North 
America;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters  little  to  us  how  we  accomplish  our 
fate.  To  spread,  to  supplant  others,  to  cover  a  boundless  space,  this  seems  our  ambi- 
tion, no  matter  what  influence  we  spread  with  us.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noble 
conceptions  of  our  destiny?  Why  do  we  not  feel,  that  our  work  as  a  nation  is,  to 
carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  nobler  form  of  human  nature  over  this  conti- 
nent? and  why  do  we  not  remember,  that  to  diffuse  these  blessings  we  must  first 
cherish  them  in  our  own  borders;  and  that  whatever  deeply  and  permanently  corrupts 
us  will  make  our  spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  to  this  new  world  ?  It 
is  a  common  idea  in  Europe,  that  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civilization 
over  North  America;  that  our  slavery  and  our  absorption  in  gain  and  outward  interests 
mark  us  out,  as  fated  to  fall  behind  the  old  world  in  the  higher  improvements  of  human 
nature,  in  the  philosophy,  the  refinements,  the  enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  arts 
which  throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries.  I  am  not  prophet  enough  to  read  our 
fate.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  to  make  our  futurity  for  ourselves.  I  believe,  that 
a  nation's  destiny  lies  in  its  character,  in  the  principles  which  govern  its  policy  and 
bear  rule  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand  on  God's  moral  and  eternal  law. 
A  nation,  renouncing  and  defying  this,  cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great. 

Religious  men  in  this  community,  and  they  are  many,  are  peculiarly  bound  to  read 
the  future  history  of  their  country,  not  in  the  flattering  promises  of  politicians,  but  in 
the  warnings  of  conscience  and  in  the  declaration  of  God's  word.  They  know  and 
should  make  it  known,  that  nations  cannot  consolidate  free  institutions  and  secure  a 
lasting  prosperity  by  crime.  They  know,  that  retribution  awaits  communities  as  well 
as  individuals;  and  they  should  tremble  amidst  their  hopes,  when,  with  this  solemn 
truth  on  their  minds,  they  look  round  on  their  country.  Let  them  consider  the  clear- 
ness with  which  God's  will  is  now  made  known,  and  the  signal  blessings  of  his  Pro- 
vidence poured  out  on  this  people,  with  a  profusion  accorded  to  no  other  under  heaven; 
and  then  let  them  consider  our  ingratitude  for  his  boundless  gifts,  our  abuse  of  his 
beneficence  to  sensual  and  selfish  gratification,  our  unmeasured,  unrighteous  love  of 
gain,  our  unprincipled  party-spirit,  and  our  faithless  and  cruel  wrongs  toward  the 
Indian  race;  and  can  they  help  fearing,  that  the  cup  of  wrath  is  filling  for  this  people  ? 
Men,  buried  in  themselves  and  in  outward  interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  life,  may 
scoff  at  the  doctrine  of  national  retribution,  because  they  do  not  see  God's  hand 
stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  communities.  But  does  not  all  history  teach,  that  the 
unlicensed  passions  of  a  guilty  people  are  more  terrible  ministers  of  punishment  than 
miraculous  inflictions?  To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  needs  not  interfere  by  super- 
natural judgments.  In  every  community,  there  are  elements  of  discord,  revolution, 
and  min,  pent  up  in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to  be  quickened  and  set  free 
by  a  new  order  of  events,  to  shake  and  convulse  the  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were 
the  causes  of  disastrous  change  in  human  affairs  more  active  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Society  heaves  and  trembles,  from  the  struggle  of  opposing  principles,  as 
the  earth  quakes  through  the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not  the  time  for  presump- 
tion, for  defying  Heaven  by  new  crimes,  for  giving  a  new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambi- 
tion. Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  their  country,  in  this  "day  of  provocation," 
and  they  will  be  false  to  their  country,  if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  without 
remonstrance  the  consummation  of  a  great  national  crime  which  cannot  fail  to  bring 
down  awful  retribution. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those,  who,  on  reading  these  pages,  will  smile  at  my 
simplicity  in  urging  moral  and  religious  motives,  disinterested  considerations,  lofty 
aims,  ou  a  politician.  The  common  notion  is,  that  the  course  of  a  man  embarked  in 
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public  life  will  be  shaped  by  the  bearing  of  passing  events  on  his  immediate  popu- 
larity; that  virtue  and  freedom,  however  they  may  round  his  periods  in  the  senate, 
have  little  influence  on  his  vote.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  public  life  is  necessarily 
degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  incapable  of  looking  above  himself.  Public  life 
appeals  to  the  noblest,  as  well  as  basest  principles  of  human  nature.  It  holds  up  for 
pursuit  enduring  fame,  as  well  as  the  notoriety  of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving  oppor- 
tunities of  acting  on  the  vast  and  permanent  interests  of  a  nation,  it  often  creates  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  generous  self-oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  human 
nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of  great  truths  and  high  motives  on  any  class  of  men, 
especially  on  men  of  commanding  intelligence.  There  is  a  congeniality  between  vast 
powers  of  thought  and  dignity  of  purpose.  None  are  so  capable  of  sacrificing  them- 
selves, as  those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who,  in  offering  themselves,  make  the 
greatest  offerings  to  humanity.  With  this  conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the 
anticipated  smiles  and  scoffs  of  those,  who  will  think,  that,  in  insisting  on  national 
purity  as  the  essential  condition  of  freedom  and  greatness,  I  have  "preached"  to  the 
winds.  To  you,  Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name,  nor  will  a  measure,  fraught  with 
lasting  corruption  and  shame  to  your  country,  seem  to  you  anything  but  a  fearful 
calamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  undertake.  That  I 
have  escaped  all  error,  I  cannot  hope.  That  I  may  have  fallen  into  occasional  exag- 
geration, I  ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from  the  earnestness  with  which  I  have  written. 
But  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  views  here  communicated,  I  cannot  doubt.  It  is 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  subject  of  this  letter  has  as  yet  drawn  little  atten- 
tion at  the  North.  The  unprecedented  pecuniary  difficulties,  pressing  now  on  the 
country,  have  absorbed  the  public  mind.  And  yet  these  difficulties,  should  they  be 
aggravated  and  continued  far  beyond  what  is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  light  national 
evil,  compared  with  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  I  trust  the  people  will 
not  slumber  on  the  edge  of  this  precipice,  till  it  shall  be  too  late  to  reflect  and  provide 
for  safety.  Too  much  time  has  been  given  for  the  ripening  of  this  unrighteous  project. 
I  doubt  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  opposition  exists  to  it  in  the  Slave-holding  States. 
This,  if  manifested  in  any  strength,  would  immediately  defeat  it.  The  other  States 
should  raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissensions  should 
be  swallowed  up  in  this  vast  common  interest.  The  will  of  the  people,  too  strong  and 
fixed  to  be  resisted,  should  be  expressed  to  Congress,  in  remonstrances  from  towns, 
cities,  counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man,  who  feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil 
which  threatens  us,  satisfy  himself  with  unprofitable  regrets ;  but  let  each  embody  his 
opposition  in  a  form  which  will  give  incitement  to  his  neighbours,  and  act  on  men  in 
power. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  differ  from  me  will  ascribe  what  I  have  written 
to  unworthy  motives.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  parrying  unwelcome  truths ;  and 
it  is  not  without  influence,  where  the  author  is  unknown.  May  I  then  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing,  that,  among  the  many  defects  of  this 
letter,  those  of  unworthy  intention  are  not  to  be  numbered.  The  reluctance,  with 
which  I  have  written,  satisfies  me,  that  I  have  not  been  impelled  by  any  headlong 
passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been  impelled  by  party-spirit.  I  am  pledged  to  no  party. 
In  truth,  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  subjects,  which 
now  inflame  and  divide  the  country,  and  which  can  be  very  little  understood  except 
by  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce  and  finance.  As  to  having  written  from 
that  most  common  motive,  the  desire  of  distinction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  to 
win  the  public  ear,  I  need  not  engage  in  a  controversy  which  will  expose  me  to 
unmeasured  reproach.  May  I  add,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the  worth 
of  applause.  Could  I,  indeed,  admit  the  slightest  hope  of  securing  to  myself  that 
enduring  fame,  which  future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  their  race,  I 
could  not  but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect.  But  notoriety  among  contemporaries, 
obtained  by  taking  part  in  the  irritating  discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  not  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  earnestness  with  which  I  have  written  may  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  undue  excitement  of  mind.  But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  importance 
of  calmness,  and  have  seemed  to  myself  to  maintain  it.  I  have  prepared  this  letter, 
not  amidst  the  goadings,  irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded  city,  but  in  the 
stillness  of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and  beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed, 
in  which  I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  writing,  by  walking  abroad 
amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom  fail  to  breathe  tranquillity,  and  which,  by  their 
harmony  and  beneficence,  continually  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and  prophecies  of  a  more 
harmonious  and  blessed  state  of  human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known.  Perhaps 
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some  will  object  it  to  me,  that  a  man,  living  in  such  retirement,  unfits  himself  to  judge 
of  passing  events,  that  he  is  prone  to  substitute  his  visions  for  realities,  and  to  legislate 
for  a  world  which  does  not  exist.  I  acknowledge  the  danger  of  such  a  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  man,  who  lives  in  a  crowd  and  receives 
perpetual  impulse  from  its  prejudices  and  passions,  who  connects  himself  with  a  party 
and  looks  to  it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep  his  mind  open  to  truth,  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting  principles  and  the  enduring  welfare  of  his 
country.  Everywhere  our  frail  nature  is  severely  tried.  All  circumstances  have  their 
perils.  In  every  condition,  there  are  biases  to  wrong  judgment  and  incitements  to 
wrong  action.  Through  such  discipline,  we  are  to  make  our  way  to  truth  and  perfec- 
tion. The  dread  of  these  dangers  must  not  keep  us  inactive.  Having  sought  to 
understand  the  difficulties  in  our  respective  paths,  and  having  done  what  we  can  to 
learn  the  truth,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  our  convictions  without  fear,  expressing 
them  in  word  and  action,  and  leaving  results  to  Him,  who  will  accept  our  pure  pur- 
pose, and  whose  providence  is  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  humanity  and 
uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approaching  that  period  of  life,  when  the  passions  lose 
much  of  their  force,  when  disappointment,  bereavement,  the  fall  of  our  contemporaries 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  long  experience  of  the  emptiness  of  human 
favour  and  of  the  instability  of  all  earthly  goods,  are  teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of 
superiority  to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day,  of  reliance  on  the  everlasting  law  of 
Right,  of  reference  to  a  Higher  Judge  than  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our  final 
account.  Permit  me  to  close  this  letter,  with  desiring  for  you  in  your  commanding 
station,  what  I  ask  for  myself  in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  ourselves,  to 
our  country,  to  mankind,  to  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the 
common  Father  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 
NEWPORT,  K.  I.  Aug.  I,  1837. 


NOTE. 

A  few  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested  since  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
letter,  I  shall  throw  into  a  note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  our  government  is  to  be  lamented, 
as  unbecomingly  hasty,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr  Monroe,  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  "These  new  states,"  he  says,  "had  completely 
established  their  independence,  before  we  acknowledged  them."  We  have  recognised 
Texas  as  a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  an  independent  state.  And  what  is  Texas  ?  A 
collection  of  a  few  settlements,  which  would  vanish  at  once,  were  a  Mexican  army  of 
any  force  to  enter  the  country.  One  decisive  victory  would  scatter  all  Texas  like  a 
horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  institutions  and  population  would  remain.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a  nation  as  something  permanent,  as  having  some 
fixtures,  some  lasting  bond  of  union.  There  would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  together, 
were  her  single,  small  army  to  be  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  such  a  handful  of  people,  made  up  chiefly  of  our  own  citizens,  is  to  degrade 
the  forms  of  national  intercourse.  This  new  republic,  with  its  president  and  diplomatic 
corps,  has  been  called  a  Farce.  But  the  tragic  element  prevails  so  -much  over  the 
farcical  in  this  whole  business,  that  we  cannot  laugh  at  it.  The  movements  of  our 
government  in  regard  to  Texas  are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  are  thought  to  indicate 
a  disposition  favourable  to  its  annexation  to  our  country.  But  we  will  not  believe, 
that  the  government  is  resolved  on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we  are  compelled  so  to  do. 
We  hope,  that  the  present  administration  will  secure  the  confidence  of  good  men  by 
well  considered  and  upright  measures,  looking  beyond  momentary  interests,  to  the 
lasting  peace,  order,  and  strength  of  the  country. 
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There  is  another  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which,  after  our  late  experi- 
ence, is  entitled  to  attention.  This  possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian  wars. 
Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the  tribes  within  our  territories,  has  a 
tribe  of  its  own,  the  Camanches,  which  is  described  as  more  formidable  than  any  in 
North  America.  Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The  Indians !  that  ominous  word, 
which  ought  to  pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation,  more  than  the  savage  war-cry 
pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians!  Have  we  not  inflicted  and  endured  evil  enough  in 
our  intercourse  with  this  wretched  people,  to  abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  ?  Is 
the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again  and  again  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  constitutional  objections  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  our  country,  I  would  observe,  that  we  may  infer,  from  the  history  and 
language  of  the  constitution,  that  our  national  Union  was  so  far  from  being  intended 
to  spread  slavery  over  new  countries,  that,  had  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  been 
anticipated,  decided  provisions  would  have  been  introduced  for  its  prevention.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  how  anxious  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were  to  exclude  from 
it  the  word  Slavery.  They  were  not  willing,  that  this  feature  of  our  social  system 
should  be  betrayed  in  the  construction  of  our  free  government.  A  stranger  might  read 
it,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  this  institution  among  us.  Were  slavery  to  be 
Avholly  abolished  here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the  constitution,  nor  would  any 
part  become  obsolete,  except  an  obscure  clause,  which,  in  apportioning  the  represen- 
tatives, provides  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  "three- 
fifths  of  other  persons."  Slavery  is  studiously  thrown  into  the  background.  How 
little  did  our  forefathers  suppose,  that  it  was  to  become  a  leading  interest  of  the 
government,  to  which  our  peace  at  home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice ! 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political  union  with  communities  bent  on  spreading  and 
perpetuating  slavery.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  was  not  intended  to 
express  a  desire  to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with  the  members  of  those  communities. 
Individuals,  who  have  received  from  their  ancestors  some  pernicious  prejudice  or 
institution,  may  still,  in  their  general  spirit,  be  disinterested  and  just.  Our  testimony 
against  the  wrong  which  such  men  practise,  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  impaired  by  the 
feelings  of  interest  or  attachment  which  they  inspire ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
this  wrong  be  spread  by  our  imaginations  over  their  whole  characters,  so  as  to  seem 
their  sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all  their  claims  to  regard.  In  an  age  of  reform, 
one  of  the  hardest  duties  is,  to  be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  long-rooted  corruptions  of 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  candid  and  just  to  those  who  uphold  them.  It  is 
true,  that,  with  the  most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably  give  offence  to  those, 
who  are  interested  in  abuses  which  we  condemn.  But  we  are  not  on  this  account 
absolved  from  the  duty  of  cultivating  and  expressing  kindness  and  justice,  of  laying 
strong  restraint  on  our  passions,  and  of  avoiding  all  needless  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr  Adams  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  letter,  delivered  in  Con- 
gress, December,  1835,  should  be  republished  and  circulated.  It  deserves  to  be  read 
as  a  specimen  of  parliamentary  eloquence ;  and  its  moral  and  political  views  are  worthy 
of  its  eminent  author. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apprehension  at  the  South,  that  the  Free  States,  should  they 
obtain  the  ascendency,  might  be  disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  the  government  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  On  this  point,  there  is  but  one  feeling  at  the  North.  The  Free 
States  feel,  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Slave-holding  States 
than  in  a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the  matter  as  wholly  out  of  their  reach. 
They,  indeed,  claim  the  right  of  setting  forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any  other  per- 
nicious and  morally  wrong  institution.  But  the  thought  of  touching  the  laws  which 
establish  it  in  any  State,  they  reject  without  a  discordant  voice.  In  regard  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  of  us  feel,  that  slavery  continues  there  by  the  action  of  all 
the  States,  that  the  Free  States,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  it;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  an  institution  should  be  sustained  by  those  who  hold 
it  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious.  But  we  feel  no  such  responsibility  for  slavery  in  the 
Slave-holding  States.  These  Stales  must  determine  for  themselves  how  long  it  shall 
continue,  and  by  what  means  it  shall  be  abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to  use 
their  power  for  its  removal ;  but  nothing  would  tempt  us  to  wrest  the  power  from 
them,  if  we  could.  The  South  has  fears,  that  the  Free  States  may  be  hurried  away 
by  "  enthusiasm  "  into  usurpation  of  unconstitutional  powers  on  the  subject.  One  is 
tempted  to  smile  at  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  North,  which  such  an  appre- 
hension betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger  the  South,  must  spread  through  all 
the  Free  States;  for,  as  the  slave-holders  are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  unanimity 
in  their  opponents  can  expose  them  to  harm.  And  is  it  possible,  that  a  large  number 
of  communities,  spread  over  a  vast  surface,  having  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  all 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  a  degree,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel,  should  be 
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driven  by  a  moral,  philanthropic  enthusiasm,  into  violations  of  a  national  compact,  by 
which  their  peace  and  prosperity  would  be  put  in  peril,  and  into  combined  and  lawless 
efforts  against  other  communities,  with  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly  profitable  con- 
nexions, and  from  whom  they  could  not  be  sundered  without  serious  loss?  Whoever 
is  acquainted  with  the  Free  States  knows,  that  the  excesses,  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
are  not  so  much  those  of  enthusiasm,  as  of  caution  and  worldly  prudence.  The 
patience,  with  which  they  have  endured  recent  violent  measures  directed  against  their 
citizens,  shows  little  propensity  to  rashness.  The  danger  is,  not  so  much  that  they  will 
invade  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  as  that  they  will  be  indifferent 
to  their  own. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  country  is  held  abroad. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  numbered  among  those,  too  common  here,  who  are  irritably  alive 
to  the  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and  misrepresentations  of  travellers. 
To  a  great  and  growing  people,  how  insignificant  is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a  traveller 
or  a  nation!  "  None  of  these  things  move  me."  But  one  thing  does  move  me.  It 
is  a  sore  evil,  that  freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican  institutions  should 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  mankind,  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  this  people  to  their 
trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive  that  I  have  used  the  strong  language,  in  which 
the  apprehension  of  great  evils  naturally  expresses  itself.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  issues  of  passing 
events.  I  place  a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence.  The  triumphs  in  evil,  which  men 
call  great,  are  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene  and  everlasting  heavens.  Public 
men  may,  in  craft  or  passion,  decree  violence  and  oppression.  But  silently,  irresistibly, 
they  and  their  works  are  swept  away.  A  voice  of  encouragement  comes  to  us  from 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  from  the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the  prostrate  thrones  of 
conquerors,  from  the  baffled  schemes  of  statesmen,  from  the  reprobation  with  which 
the  present  age  looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of  former  times.  Such  sentence 
the  future  will  pass  on  present  wrongs.  Men,  measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass 
away;  but  Principles  are  Eternal.  Truth,  justice,  and  goodness  partake  of  the  omni- 
potence and  immutableness  of  God,  whose  essence  they  are.  In  these  it  becomes  us 
to  place  a  calm,  joyful  trust,  in  the  darkest  hour. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WESTERN  MESSENGER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

BOSTON,  June,  183G. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  expressing  a  very  earnest  desire  that  I  would  make 
some  contribution  to  the  pages  of  the  Western  Messenger.  Your  appeal  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  I  feel  that  I  must  send  you  something,  though  circumstances,  which  I 
cannot  control,  do  not  allow  me  to  engage  in  any  elaborate  discussion.  I  have  there- 
fore resolved  to  write  you  a  letter,  with  the  same  freedom  which  I  should  use,  if 
writing  not  for  the  public,  but  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  may  meet  the  wants,  and  suit 
the  frank  spirit  of  the  West,  more  than  a  regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself,  and 
do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty  thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  your  having  planted  yourself  in  the  West. 
I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you  have  adopted.  I 
say,  your  own  sake.  You  have  chosen  the  good  part.  The  first  question  to  be  asked 
by  a  young  man  entering  into  active  life,  is,  in  what  situation  he  can  find  the  greatest 
scope  and  excitement  to  his  powers  and  good  affections  ?  That  sphere  is  the  best  for 
a  man,  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the  faculties  of  a  Man,  in  which  he  can  do  justice 
to  his  whole  nature ;  in  which  his  intellect,  heart,  conscience,  will  be  called  into  the 
most  powerful  life.  I  am  always  discouraged  when  I  hear  a  young  man  asking  for  the 
easiest  condition,  when  I  see  him  looking  out  for  some  beaten  path,  in  which  he  may 
move  on  mechanically,  and  with  the  least  expense  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  young 
minister  sometimes  desires  to  become  a  fixture  in  an  established  congregation,  which 
is  bound  to  its  place  of  worship  by  obstinate  ties  of  habit,  and  which  can  therefore  be 
kept  together  with  little  effort  of  his  own.  If  the  congregation  happens  to  be  what  is 
called  a  respectable  one,  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to  regard  the  rules  of  worldly 
decorum  as  never  to  shock  him  by  immoralities,  and  never  to  force  him  into  any  new 
or  strenuous  exertion  for  its  recovery,  so  much  the  better.  Such  a  minister  is  among 
the  most  pitiable  members  of  the  community.  Happily  this  extreme  case  is  rare.  But 
the  case  is  not  rare  of  those,  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still  desire  to  reconcile  useful- 
ness with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  who  shrink  from  the  hazards,  which  men  take  in 
other  pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  who  prefer  to  reap  where  others  have 
sowed,  and  to  linger  round  the  places  of  their  nativity.  At  a  time  when  men  of  other 
professions  pour  themselves  into  the  new  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  seeking  their 
fortunes  with  buoyant  spirits,  and  overflowing  hopes,  the  minister  seems  little  inclined 
to  seek  what  is  better  than  fortune  in  untried  fields  of  labour.  Of  all  men,  the  minister 
should  be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  I  find  the  circumstances  most  fitted  to  wake  up 
my  whole  soul,  to  task  all  my  faculties,  to  inspire  a  profound  interest,  to  carry  me  out 
of  myself?  I  believe  you  have  asked  yourself  this  question,  and  I  think  you  have 
answered  it  wisely.  You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a  new  country,  where  there  are 
admirable  materials,  but  where  a  congregation  is  to  be  created  by  your  own  faithful- 
ness and  zeal.  Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  yoxi  can  build.  There  are  no 
mechanical  habits  among  the  people,  which  the  minister  can  use  as  labour-saving 
machines,  which  will  do  much  of  his  work  for  him,  which  will  draw  people  to  church 
whether  he  meets  their  wants  or  not.  Still  more,  there  are  no  rigid  rules,  binding  you 
down  to  specific  modes  of  action,  cramping  your  energies,  warring  with  your  indivi- 
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duality.  You  may  preach  in  your  own  way,  preach  from  your  observation  of  the 
effects  produced  on  a  free-speaking  people.  Tradition  does  not  take  the  place  of  your 
own  reason.  In  addition  to  this,  you  see  and  feel  the  pressing  need  of  religious 
instruction,  in  a  region  where  religious  institutions  are  in  their  infancy.  That  under 
such  circumstances,  a  man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will  make  progress,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in  these,  you  find  impulses,  which, 
I  trust,  are  to  carry  you  forward  to  greater  usefulness,  and  to  a  higher  action  of  the 
whole  soul. 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Paradise  of  ministers;  and  undoubtedly  the 
respect  in  which  the  profession  is  held,  and  the  intellectual  helps  afforded  here,  give  some 
reason  for  the  appellation.  But  there  are  disadvantages  also,  and  one  in  particular,  to 
which  you  are  not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a  word  of  evil  of  this  good  city  of  Boston? 
Among  all  its  virtues  it  does  not  abound  in  a  tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke  of  opinion  is 
a  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality  of  judgment  and  action.  A  censorship, 
unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is  exercised  over  the  pulpit  as  well  as  over  other  concerns. 
No  city  in  the  world  is  governed  so  little  by  a  police,  and  so  much  by  mutual  inspec- 
tion, and  what  is  called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in  awe  of  one  another,  than 
most  people.  Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  runs  more  into  masses,  and  often  rules 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  enlightened,  lofty,  pure,  is  a  useful 
sovereign ;  but  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well  as 
benefits.  It  suppresses  the  grosser  vices,  rather  than  favours  the  higher  virtues.  It 
favours  public  order,  rather  than  originality  of  thought,  moral  energy,  and  spiritual 
life.  To  prescribe  its  due  bounds,  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  Were  its  restraints 
wholly  removed,  the  decorum  of  the  pulpit  would  be  endangered;  but  that  these 
restraints  are  excessive  in  this  city,  and  especially  in  our  denomination,  that  they  often 
weigh  oppressively  on  the  young  minister,  and  that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of 
all  ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  authority  which  their  high  mission  should 
inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied.  The  minister  here  on  entering  the  pulpit,  too  often 
feels,  that  he  is  to  be  judged  rather  than  to  judge ;  that  instead  of  meeting  sinful  men, 
who  are  to  be  warned  or  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be  propitiated  or  disarmed. 
He  feels,  that  should  he  trust  himself  to  his  heart,  speak  without  book,  and  consequently 
break  some  law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried  into  some  daring  hyperbole,  he  should  find 
little  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trembled  before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of  Paul  more 
frequently  trembles.  Foreigners  generally  set  down  as  one  of  our  distinctions,  the  awe 
in  which  we  stand  of  opinion,  the  want  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  predominance  of 
caution  and  calculation  over  impulse.  This  feature  of  our  society  exempts  it  from 
some  dangers ;  and  those  persons  who  see  only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  times, 
will  prize  it  as  our  best  characteristic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure,  that  it 
does  not  give  energy  to  the  ministry,  or  favour  the  nobler  action  or  higher  products  of 
the  mind.  Your  situation  gives  you  greater  freedom.  You  preach,  I  understand, 
wholly  without  notes.  In  this  you  may  carry  your  liberty  too  far.  Writing  is  one  of 
the  great  means  of  giving  precision,  clearness,  consistency,  and  energy  to  thought. 
Every  other  sermon,  I  think,  should  be  written,  if  circumstances  allow  it.  But  he 
•who  only  preaches  from  notes,  will  never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  and  feelings. 
The  deepest  fountains  of  eloquence  within  him  will  not  be  unsealed.  He  will  never 
know  the  full  power  given  him  over  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this  time  is  the  want  of  life,  the  danger  of  being 
dead  while  he  lives.  Brought  up  where  Christianity  is  established,  he  is  in  danger  of 
receiving  it  as  a  tradition.  Brought  up,  where  a  routine  of  duty  is  marked  out  for  him, 
and  a  certain  style  of  preaching  imposed,  he  is  in  danger  of  preaching  from  tradition. 
Ministers  are  strongly  tempted  to  say  what  they  are  expected  to  say.  Accordingly 
their  tones  and  looks  too  often  show,  that  they  understand  but  superficially  what  is 
meant  by  their  words.  You  see  that  they  are  talking  of  that  which  is  notrealto  them. 
This  danger  of  lifelessness  is  great  in  old  congregations,  made  up  of  people  of  steady 
habits  and  respectable  characters.  The  minister  in  such  a  case  is  apt  to  feel  as  if  his 
hearers  needed  no  mighty  change,  and  as  if  his  work  were  accomplished,  when  his 
truisms,  expressed  with  more  or  less  propriety,  are  received  with  due  respect.  He 
ought  to  feel,  that  the  people  may  be  spiritually  dead  with  their  regular  habits,  as  he 
may  be  with  his  regular  preaching ;  that  both  may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  such  a  situation  as  you  are  called  to  fill,  that  you  can  do  nothing  without 
life.  A  machine  in  a  western  pulpit  cannot  produce  even  the  show  of  an  effect.  The 
people  may  be  less  enlightened  than  we  are,  more  irregular  in  habits,  more  defective 
in  character;  but  they  must  have  living  men  to  speak  to  them,  and  must  hear  a  voice 
which,  whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  from  the  soul,  or  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
hear.  This  is  no  small  compensation  for  many  disadvantages. 

2  E 
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This  Life  of  which  I  speak,  though  easily  recognised  by  a  congregation,  cannot  be 
easily  described  by  them,  just  as  the  most  ignorant  man  can  distinguish  a  living  from 
a  dead  body,  but  knows  very  little  in  what  vitality  consists.  A  common  mistake  is, 
that  Life  in  the  minister  is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists  much  more  in  the  clear 
perception,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  Reality  of  religion,  the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  of  God,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  tone  which  most  proves  a 
minister  to  be  alive,  is  that  of  calm,  entire  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says, 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  and  handled,  the  peculiar  tone 
•which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come  fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom  the  future 
world  is  as  substantial  as  the  present,  who  does  not  echo  what  others  say  of  the  human 
soul,  but  feels  his  own  spiritual  nature  as  others  feel  their  bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is 
as  truly  present  as  the  nearest  fellow-creature.  Strong  emotion  in  the  pulpit  is  too 
often  a  fever  caught  by  sympathy,  or  a  fervour  worked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sensi- 
bility belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than  the  mind,  and  excited  by  vague  views  which 
fade  away  before  the  calm  reason.  Hence  enthusiasts  often  become  sceptics.  The 
great  sign  of  life  is  to  see  and  feel,  that  there  is  something  real,  substantial,  immortal, 
in  Christian  virtue ;  to  be  conscious  of  the  reality  and  nearness  of  your  relations  to  God 
and  the  invisible  world.  This  is  the  life,  which  the  minister  needs,  and  which  it  is 
his  great  work  to  communicate.  My  hope  is,  that  by  sending  ministers  into  new  situa- 
tions, where  new  wants  cry  to  them  for  supply,  a  living  power  may  be  awakened,  to 
•which  a  long  established  routine  of  labours  is  not  favourable,  and  which  may  spread 
beyond  them  to  their  brethren. 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject.  We  hear  much  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  West, 
and  of  its  threatening  progress.  There  are  not  a  few  here  who  look  upon  this  alarm 
as  a  pious  fraud,  who  consider  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery,"  as  set  up  by  a  particular  sect 
to  attract  to  itself  distinction  and  funds;  but  fear  is  so  natural,  and  a  panic  spreads  so 
easily,  that  I  see  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  so  unkind  an  explanation.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Protestantism  enters  on  the  warfare  with  Popery  under  some  disadvan- 
tages, and  may  be  expected  to  betray  some  consciousness  of  weakness.  Most  Pro- 
testant sects  are  built  on  the  Papal  foundation.  Their  creeds  and  excommunications 
embody  the  grand  idea  of  Infallibility,  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican ; 
and  if  the  people  must  choose  between  different  infallibilities,  there  is  much  to  incline 
them  to  that  of  Rome.  This  has  age,  the  majority  of  votes,  more  daring  assumption, 
and  bolder  denunciation  on  its  side.  The  popes  of  our  different  sects  are  certainly  less 
imposing  to  the  imagination  than  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

I  trust,  however,  that  with  these  advantages,  Catholicism  is  still  not  very  formidable. 
It  has  something  more  to  do,  than  to  fight  with  sects ;  its  great  foe  is  the  progress  of 
society.  The  creation  of  dark  times,  it  cannot  stand  before  the  light.  In  this  country 
in  particular,  it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  any  circumstances,  passions,  or  institutions. 
Catholicism  is  immoveable,  and  movement  and  innovation  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  rejects  the  idea  of  melioration,  and  the  passion  for  improvement  is  inflaming  all 
minds.  It  takes  its  stand  in  the  Past,  and  this  generation  are  living  in  the  Future. 
It  clings  to  forms,  •which  the  mind  has  outgrown.  It  will  not  modify  doctrines  in  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  age  cannot  but  recognise  the  stamp  of  former  ignorance.  It 
forbids  free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  boldest  inquiry,  stopping 
nowhere,  invading  every  region  of  thought.  Catholicism  wrests  from  the  people  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the  right  of  election  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
institutions.  It  establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood,  and  the  whole  people  are 
steeped  in  republicanism.  It  withholds  the  Scriptures,  and  the  age  is  a  reading  one, 
and  reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Catholicism  cannot  comprehend  that  the  past 
is  not  the  present,  cannot  comprehend  the  revolution  which  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  revival  of  learning  have  effected.  Its  memory  seems  not  to  come  down  lower  than 
the  middle  ages.  It  aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought,  which  were  comparatively 
easy  before  the  press  was  set  in  motion,  and  labours  to  shore  up  institutions,  in  utter 
unconsciousness  that  the  state  of  society  and  the  modes  of  thinking  on  which  they 
rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times  are  enough  to  seal  the  death-warrant  of 
Catholicism,  but  it  has  to  encounter  a  far  more  important  spiritual  revolution. 
Catholicism  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  dogmatical  age  of  Christianity,  the  age 
when  it  was  thought  our  religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which  would  prove 
an  elixir  of  life  to  whoever  would  swallow  it.  We  have  now  come  to  learn,  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  essence  is  the  spirit  of  its  divine 
founder,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church  a  man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula 
of  doctrines  he  subscribes,  that  nothing  is  important  but  the  supreme  love,  choice, 
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pursuit  of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  the  creed  of  the  true  Church,  gathering  into  one  spiritual 
communion  all  good  and  holy  men  of  all  ages  and  regions,  and  destined  to  break  down 
all  the  earthly  clay-built,  gloomy  barriers,  which  now  separate  the  good  from  one 
another.  To  this  great  idea  of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  understanding  and  heart, 
of  experience  and  philosophy,  to  this  great  truth  of  an  advanced  civilization,  Catho- 
licism stands  in  direct  hostility.  How  sure  then  is  its  fall! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  church  is  not  the  theologian.  He  might  be  imprisoned, 
chained,  burned.  It  is  human  nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  perfection  for  which  it  was  made,  beginning  to  respect  itself, 
thirsting  for  free  action  and  development,  learning  through  a  deep  consciousness  that 
there  is  something  diviner  than  forms,  or  churches,  or  creeds,  recognising  in  Jesus 
Christ  its  own  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with  all  who  have  caught  any 
portion  of  his  spiritual  life  and  disinterested  love;  here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of 
Catholicism.  I  look  confidently  to  the  ineradicable,  ever-unfolding  principles  of 
human  nature,  for  the  victory  over  all  superstitions.  Reason  and  conscience,  the 
powers  by  which  we  discern  the  true  and  the  right,  are  immortal  as  their  author. 
Oppressed  for  ages,  they  yet  live.  Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth,  they  can  heave 
up  mountains.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  under  what  burdens  and  clouds  they  have 
made  their  way,  and  we  must  remember  that  by  every  new  development,  they  are 
brought  more  into  contact  with  the  life-giving,  omnipotent  truth  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  makes  me  smile,  to  hear  immortality  claimed  for  Catholicism  or  Protes- 
tantism, or  for  any  past  interpretations  of  Christianity;  as  if  the  human  soul  had 
exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts,  or  as  if  the  men  of  one,  or  a  few  generations  could 
bind  the  energy  of  human  thought  and  affection  for  ever.  A  theology  at  war  with  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubtful  issue.  The  laws  of  our 
spiritual  nature  give  still  less  chance  of  success  to  the  system,  which  would  thwart  or 
stay  them.  The  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  which  has  shaken  the  throne 
of  Rome,  is  not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spasmodic  effort,  but  the  natural  move- 
ment of  the  soul.  Catholicism  must  fall  before  it.  In  truth,  it  is  very  much  fallen 
already.  It  exists,  and  will  long  exist  as  an  outward  institution.  But  compare  the 
Catholicism  of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it  was  in  the 
tenth.  The  name,  the  letter  remain — how  changed  the  spirit !  The  silent  reform 
spreading  in  the  very  bosom  of  Catholicism,  is  as  important  as  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  truth  more  effectual. 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  victory  over  Protestantism,  on  the  ground  of  the 
dissensions  of  Protestants.  But  its  anticipations  have  not  approached  fulfilment,  and 
they  show  us  how  the  most  sagacious  err,  when  they  attempt  to  read  futurity.  I  have 
long  since  learned  to  hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of  the  worldly  wise.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far  to  constitute  its  strength.  Through 
them  its  spirit,  which  is  freedom,  the  only  spirit  which  Rome  cannot  conquer,  is  kept 
alive.  Had  its  members  been  organised,  and  bound  into  a  single  church,  it  would 
have  become  a  despotism  as  unrelenting,  and  corrupt,  and  hopeless  as  Rome.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Protestantism,  by  being  broken  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  various  modifications  of  human  nature.  Every  sect  has  embodied 
religion  in  a  form  suited  to  some  large  class  of  minds.  It  has  met  some  want,  answered 
to  some  great  principle  of  the  soul,  and  thus  every  new  denomination  has  been  a  new 
standard,  under  which  to  gather,  and  hold  fast  a  host  against  Rome.  One  of  the  great 
arts,  by  which  Catholicism  spread  and  secured  its  dominion,  was  its  wonderful  flexi- 
bleness,  its  most  skilful  adaptation  of  itself  to  the  different  tastes,  passions,  wants  of 
men ;  and  to  this  means  of  influence  and  dominion,  Protestantism  could  oppose  nothing, 
but  variety  of  sects.  I  do  not  recollect,  that  I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism 
brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing  in  the  system  has  impressed  me  more  strongly, 
The  Romish  religion  calls  itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singular  variety  of  forms  and  aspects. 
For  the  lover  of  forms  and  outward  religion,  it  has  a  gorgeous  ritual.  To  the  mere 
man  of  the  world  it  shows  a  pope  on  the  throne,  bishops  in  palaces,  and  all  the  splend- 
our of  earthly  dominion.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mystical, 
and  fanatical,  it  has  all  the  forms  of  monastic  life.  To  him,  who  would  scourge  himself 
into  godliness,  it  offers  a  whip.  For  him  who  would  starve  himself  into  spirituality, 
it  provides  the  mendicant  convents  of  St.  Francis.  For  the  anchorite,  it  prepares  the 
death-like  silence  of  La  Trappe.  To  the  passionate  young  woman,  it  presents  the 
raptures  of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  marriage  of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Saviour.  For  the 
restless  pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs  greater  variety  than  the  cell  of  the  monk,  it  offers 
shrines,  tombs,  relics,  and  other  holy  places  in  Christian  lands,  and  above  all,  the  holy 
sepulchre  near  Calvary.  To  the  generous,  sympathising  enthusiast,  it  opens  some 
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fraternity  or  sisterhood  of  Charity.  To  him,  who  inclines  to  take  heaven  by  violence, 
it  gives  as  much  penance  as  he  can  ask;  and  to  the  mass  of  men,  who  wish  to  reconcile 
the  two  worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so  far  softened  down  by  the  masses  of  the 
priest  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  that  its  fires  can  be  anticipated  without  over- 
whelming dread.  This  composition  of  forces  in  the  Romish  church,  seems  to  me  a 
wonderful  monument  of  skill.  When  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  by  the  side  of  the 
purple,  lackied  cardinal,  the  begging  friar;  when  under  the  arches  of  St.  Peter,  he 
sees  a  coarsely  dressed  monk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged  crowd ;  or  when  beneath  a 
Franciscan  church,  adorned  with  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel- 
house,  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  brethren  are  built  into  walls,  between  which 
the  living  walk  to  read  their  mortality;  he  is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself  time  for 
reflection,  at  the  infinite  variety  of  machinery  which  Catholicism  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  human  mind;  at  the  sagacity  with  which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
various  tastes  and  propensities  of  human  nature.  Protestantism  attains  this  end  by 
more  simple,  natural,  and  in  the  main  more  effectual  ways.  All  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  are  represented  in  different  sects,  which  have  on  the  whole  a 
keener  passion  for  self-aggrandisement  than  the  various  orders  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  thus  men  of  all  varieties  of  mind  find  something  congenial,  find  a  class  to  sympa- 
thise with. 

And,  here,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Episcopacy  renders  good  service  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  Without  being  thoroughly  Protestant,  it  is  especially  efficient  against 
Catholicism:  and  this  good  work  it  does  by  its  very  proximity  to  Rome.  From  the 
wide  diffusion  and  long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  embodies 
some  great  idea,  and  answers  some  want,  which  is  early  and  powerfully  developed  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  of  consequence  a  tendency  to  Catholicism  in 
society,  though  more  and  more  restrained  by  higher  tendencies.  Happily,  Episcopacy 
is  built  on  the  same  great  idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited  and  rational  form. 
It  is  Catholicism  improved,  or  mother  church  with  a  lower  mitre  and  a  less  royal  air ; 
and  by  meeting  the  want  which  carries  men  to  the  Romish  church,  stops  numbers  on 
their  way  to  it.  Hence,  Catholicism  hates  Episcopacy  more  than  any  other  form  of 
dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  The  old 
proverb  that  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  applies  to  religion  as  strongly  as  to  common 
life. — The  amount  is,  that  Catholicism  derives  little  aid  from  Protestant  divisions.  In 
an  age  as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the  present,  these  divisions  are  promising 
symptoms.  They  prevent  men  from  settling  down  in  a  rude  Christianity.  They  keep 
alive  inquiry  and  zeal.  They  are  essential  to  freedom  and  progress.  Without  these, 
Protestantism  would  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism;  and  the  old  pope  would 
certainly  beat  any  new  one  who  could  be  arrayed  against  him. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  Catholicism  may  be  most  successfully  opposed  ?  I 
know  but  one  way.  Spread  just,  natural,  ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift  men 
above  Catholicism,  by  showing  them  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity. 
Violence  will  avail  nothing.  Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down,  like  the  convent  at 
Charlestown.  That  outrage  bound  every  Catholic  faster  to  his  church,  and  attracted 
to  it  the  sympathies  of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery  to  be  subdued  by  virulence  and 
abuse.  The  priest  can  call  as  hard  names  as  the  Protestant  pastor.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  borrowing  from  the  Catholic  church  her  forms, 
and  similar  means  of  influence.  Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal.  No  sect  will 
be  benefited  by  forms  which  do  not  grow  from  its  own  spirit.  A  sect  which  has  true 
life,  will  seize  by  instinct  the  emblems  and  rites,  which  are  in  accordance  with  itself; 
and  without  life,  it  will  only  find  in  borrowed  rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  persons  who  visit  Catholic  countries,  recommending  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  or  that  usage  of  Romanism  among  ourselves.  For  example,  they  enter 
Catholic  churches  and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  before  one  or  another  altar,  and 
contrasting  with  this  the  desertion  of  our  houses  of  worship  during  the  week,  doubt 
whether  we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  the  doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protest- 
ants may  at  all  hours  approve  themselves  as  devoted  as  the  Papists.  Now  such 
recommendations  show  a  misconception  of  the  true  foundation  and  spirit  of  Roman 
usages.  In  the  case  before  us,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Catholics  should  go 
to  churches  or  public  places  to  pray.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  where  Catholicism  first  took  its  form,  the  people  live  in  public.  They  are  an 
outdoor  people.  Their  domestic  occupations  go  on  in  the  outward  air.  That  they 
shoiild  perform  their  private  devotions  in  public,  as  in  harmony  with  all  their  habits. 
What  a  violence  it  would  be  to  ours !  In  the  next  place,  the  Catholic  believes  that 
the  church  has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer  offered  from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to 
heaven  more  easily  than  from  any  other  spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of  his 
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religion  carries  him  to  do  the  work  of  his  religion  in  one  consecrated  place,  and  there- 
fore he  does  it  the  less  elsewhere.  Again:  Catholic  churches  are  attractive  from  the 
miraculous  virtue  ascribed  to  the  images  which  are  worshipped  there.  Strange,  mon- 
strous as  the  superstition  is,  yet  nothing  is  more  common  in  Catholic  countries  than 
the  ascription  of  this  or  that  supernatural  agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statue. 
A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or  under  one  image,  will  do  more  than  if  worshipped 
elsewhere.  I  recollect  asking  an  Italian,  why  a  certain  church  of  rather  humble 
appearance,  in  a  large  city,  was  so  much  frequented  ?  He  smiled,  and  told  me,  that 
the  Virgin,  who  was  adored  there,  was  thought  particularly  propitious  to  those  who 
had  bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once  more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  visiting  the 
churches,  for  daily  prayer,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  priesthood.  The  usage  brought 
the  multitude  still  more  under  priestly  power,  and  taught  them  to  associate  their  most 
secret  aspirations  of  piety  with  the  church.  Who,  that  takes  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  can  expect  Protestants  to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  frequenting  the 
church  for  secret  devotion,  or  can  wish  it?  Has  not  Jesus  said,  "  When  thou  prayest, 
go  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret  ?" 
Catholicism  says,  "  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  the  public  church,  and  pray  before  the 
multitude."  Of  the  little  efficacy  of  this  worship  we  have  too  painful  proofs.  The 
worship  of  the  churches  of  Italy  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.  She  is  worshipped 
as  the  Virgin.  The  great  idea  of  this  Catholic  deity  is  purity,  chastity;  and  yet,  unless 
all  travellers  deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is  worshipped  is  disfigured  by  licen- 
tiousness, beyond  all  countries  of  the  civilised  world.  I  return  to  my  position.  We 
need  borrow  nothing  from  Catholicism.  Episcopacy  retained  (did  not  borrow)  as 
much  of  the  ritual  of  that  church  as  is  wanted  in  the  present  age,  for  those  among  us 
who  have  Catholic  propensities.  Other  sects,  if  they  need  forms,  must  originate  them, 
and  this  they  must  do  not  mechanically,  but  from  the  promptings  of  the  spiritual  life, 
from  a  thirst  for  new  modes  of  manifesting  their  religious  hopes  and  aspirations.  Woe 
to  that  church,  which  looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up  to  spiritual  life.  The  dying 
man  is  not  to  be  revived  by  a  new  dress,  however  graceful.  The  disease  of  a  languid 
sect  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  ceremonies.  It  needs  deeper  modes  of  cure.  Let  it 
get  life,  and  it  will  naturally  create  the  emblems  or  rites  which  it  needs  to  express  and 
maintain  its  spiritual  force. 

The  great  instrument  of  influence  and  dominion  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  one 
which  we  should  shudder  to  borrow,  but  which  may  still  give  important  hints  as  to  the 
means  of  promoting  religion.  I  refer  to  Confession.  Nothing  too  bad  can  be  said  of 
this.  By  laying  open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priest,  it  makes  the  priest  the 
master  of  all.  Still,  to  a  good  man  it  gives  the  power  of  doing  good,  a  power,  which  I 
doubt  not,  is  often  conscientiously  used.  It  gives  to  the  religious  teacher  an  access  to 
men's  minds  and  conscience,  such  as  the  pulpit  does  not  furnish.  Instead  of  scatter- 
ing generalities  among  the  crowd,  he  can  administer  to  each  soul  the  very  instruction, 
warning,  encouragement  it  needs.  In  Catholic  countries  there  is  little  preaching,  nor 
is  it  necessary.  The  confessional  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And  what  do 
we  learn  from  this?  That  Protestants  should  adopt  confession?  No.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  great  principle  of  confession,  that  on  which  its  power  rests, 
viz.,  access  to  the  individual  mind,  may  not  be  used  more  than  it  is  by  Protestant 
teachers ;  whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained  by  honourable  and  generous  means, 
and  so  used  as  to  be  guarded  against  abuse.  Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance ;  but 
preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots  over  many  heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the  hearts  of 
more.  Its  aim  is  too  vague  to  do  much  execution.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how 
little  clear  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  duty  and  religion,  is  communicated  by  the 
pulpit,  and  how  often  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of  clear  views,  for  want 
of  wisdom,  runs  into  morbidness  or  excess.  No  art,  no  science  is  taught  so  vaguely 
as  religion  from  the  pulpit.  No  book  is  so  read  or  expounded  as  the  Bible  is,  that  is, 
in  minute  fragments,  and  without  those  helps  of  method,  by  which  all  other  branches 
are  taught.  Is  not  a  freer,  easier,  opener  communication  with  his  pupils  needed,  than 
the  minister  does  or  can  hold  from  the  pulpit  ?  Should  not  modes  of  teaching  and 
intercourse  be  adopted,  by  which  he  can  administer  truth  to  different  minds,  according 
to  their  various  capacities  and  wants.  Must  not  he  rely  less  on  preaching,  and  more 
on  more  familiar  communication. 

This  question  becomes  of  more  importance,  because  it  is  very  plain  that  preaching  is 
becoming  less  and  less  efficacious.  Preaching  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity.  Then,  when  there  was  no  printing,  comparatively  no  reading,  Chris- 
tianity could  only  be  spread  by  the  living  voice.  Hence  to  preach  became  synony- 
mous with  teaching.  It  was  the  great  means  of  access  to  the  multitude.  Now  the 
press  preaches  incomparably  more  than  the  pulpit.  Through  this,  all  are  permitted 
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to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may  not  speak  in  the  church,  may  speak  from  the  priutin  g 
room,  and  her  touching  expositions  of  religion,  not  learned  in  theological  institutions, 
but  in  the  schools  of  affection,  of  sorrow,  of  experience,  of  domestic  change,  sometimes 
make  their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the  minister's  homilies.  The  result  is, 
that  preaching  does  not  hold  the  place  now,  which  it  had  in  dark  and  unrefined  ages. 
The  minister  addresses  from  his  pulpit  many  as  well  educated  as  himself,  and  almost 
every  parishioner  has  at  home  better  sermons  than  he  hears  in  public.  The  minister, 
too,  has  competitors  in  the  laity,  as  they  are  so  called,  who  very  wisely  refuse  to  leave 
to  him  the  monopoly  of  public  speaking,  and  who  are  encroaching  on  his  province  more 
and  more.  In  this  altered  condition  of  the  world,  the  ministry  is  to  undergo  important 
changes.  What  they  must  be,  I  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  vagueness  which  belongs  to  so  much  religious  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  must 
give  place  to  a  teaching  which  shall  meet  more  the  wants  of  the  individual,  and  the 
•wants  of  the  present  state  of  society.  Great  principles  must  be  expounded  in  accom- 
modation to  different  ages,  capacities,  stages  of  improvement,  and  an  intercourse  be 
established  by  which  all  classes  may  be  helped  to  apply  them  to  their  own  particular 
conditions.  How  shall  Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual,  and  on 
society  at  the  present  moment,  in  its  present  struggles  ?  This  is  the  great  question  to 
be  solved,  and  the  reply  to  it  will  determine  the  form  which  the  Christian  ministry  is 
to  take.  I  imagine,  that  in  seeking  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be  discovered, 
that  the  ministry  must  have  greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It  will  be  discovered, 
that  the  individual  minister  must  not  be  rigidly  tied  down  to  certain  established  modes 
of  operation,  that  he  must  not  be  required  to  cast  his  preaching  into  the  old  mould,  to 
circumscribe  himself  to  the  old  topics,  to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which  others 
have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do  most  good  if  left  to  work  according  to  his  own 
nature,  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own  breast.  I 
imagine,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  as  justice  may  be  administered  without  a  wig,  and 
the  executive  function  without  a  crown  or  sceptre,  so  Christianity  may  be  administered 
in  more  natural  and  less  formal  ways  than  have  prevailed,  and  that  the  minister  in 
growing  less  technical,  will  find  religion  becoming  to  himself  and  others,  a  more  living 
reality.  I  imagine,  that  our  present  religious  organisations  will  silently  melt  away, 
and  that  hierarchies  will  be  found  no  more  necessary  for  religion  than  for  literature, 
science,  medicine,  law,  or  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  check  these  imagin- 
ings. The  point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Catholicism  might  teach  us  one  element 
of  an  effectual  ministry,  that  the  Protestant  teacher  needs  and  should  seek  access  to 
the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he  now  possesses;  and  the  point  at  which  I  stop  is, 
that  this  access  is  to  be  so  sought  and  so  used,  as  not  to  infringe  religious  liberty,  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  the  free  action  of  the  individual  mind.  Nothing  but  this 
liberty  can  secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  free  remarks,  which  I  have  now  made  on  certain  denominations  of  Christi- 
ans, I  have  been  influenced  by  no  unkindness  or  disrespect  towards  the  individuals 
who  compose  them.  In  all  sects  I  recognise  joyfully  true  disciples  of  the  common 
Master.  Catholicism  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  names  in  history,  so  does 
Episcopacy,  so  Presbyterianism,  &c.  I  exclude  none.  I  know  that  Christianity  is 
mighty  enough  to  accomplish  its  end  in  all.  I  cannot  however  speak  of  religious  any 
more  than  of  political  parties,  without  betraying  the  little  respect  I  have  for  them  as 
parties.  There  is  no  portion  of  human  history  more  humbling  than  that  of  sects. 
When  I  meditate  on  the  grand  moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity,  in  which  all 
its  glory  consists;  when  I  consider  how  plainly  Christianity  attaches  importance  to 
nothing  but  to  the  moral  excellence,  the  disinterested,  divine  virtue,  which  was  embo- 
died in  the  teaching  and  life  of  its  founder;  and  when  from  this  position  I  look  down 
on  the  sects  which  have  figured,  and  now  figure  in  the  church ;  when  I  see  them 
making  such  a  stir  about  matters  generally  so  unessential;  when  I  see  them  seizing 
on  a  disputed  and  disputable  doctrine,  making  it  a  watch-word,  a  test  of  God's  favour, 
a  bond  of  communion,  a  ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge  of  peculiar  holiness,  a 
warrant  for  condemning  its  rejectors,  however  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ;  when 
I  see  them  overlooking  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  laying  infinite  stress 
here  on  a  bishop  and  prayer-book,  there  on  the  quantity  of  water  applied  in  baptism, 
and  there  on  some  dark  solution  of  an  incomprehensible  article  of  faith ;  when  I  sc  e 
the  mock  dignity  of  their  exclusive  claims  to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the  promises  of 
God's  word;  when  I  hear  the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  denunciation  and  excommunica- 
tion, which  they  delight  to  hurl ;  when  I  consider  how  their  deep  theology,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  examined,  evaporates  into  words,  how  many  opposite  and  extravagant 
notions  are  covered  by  the  same  broad  shield  of  mystery  and  tradition,  and  how  com- 
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monly  the  persuasion  of  infallibility  is  proportioned  to  tlie  absurdity  of  the  creed ; 
when  I  consider  these  things,  and  other  matters  of  like  import,  I  am  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  amount  of  arrogant  folly,  of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost  incredible 
blindness  to  the  end  and  essence  of  Christianity,  which  the  history  of  sects  reveals. 
I  have  indeed  profound  respect  for  individuals  in  all  communions  of  Christians.  But 
on  sects,  and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity, 
I  had  almost  said,  contempt.  In  passing  these  censures,  I  claim  no  superiority.  I 
am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  all  sects,  who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  particular, 
and  who,  far  from  claiming  superior  intelligence,  are  distinguished  by  following  out 
the  plain  dictates,  the  natural  impulses,  and  spontaneous  judgments  of  conscience  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  •which  indeed  has  grown  under  my  hands 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  But  I  must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  your  invita- 
tion to  visit  you.  You  say,  that  Kentucky  will  not  exclude  me  for  my  opinions  on 
slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  wherever  manifested.  What  you  say  accords  with  what 
I  have  heard,  of  the  frank,  liberal  character  of  Kentucky.  All  our  accoxints  of  the 
West  make  me  desire  to  visit  it.  I  desire  to  see  nature  under  new  aspects ;  but  still 
more  to  see  a  new  form  of  society.  I  hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West ;  but  I  learn 
that  a  man  there  feels  himself  to  be  a  man,  that  he  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  older  communities,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  that  he  acts 
more  from  generous  impulses,  and  less  from  selfish  calculations.  These  are  good 
tidings.  I  rejoice  that  the  intercourse  between  the  East  and  West  is  increasing. 
Both  will  profit.  The  West  may  learn  from  us  the  love  of  order,  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  cheer  life,  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  greatness,  and  may  give  us  in  return  the  energies  and  virtues  which 
belong  to  and  distinguish  a  fresher  state  of  society.  Such  exchanges  I  regard  as  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  the  Union,  worth  more  than  exchanges  of  products  of  industry, 
and  they  will  do  more  to  bind  us  together  as  one  people. 

You  press  me  to  come  and  preach  in  your  part  of  the  country.  I  should  do  it  cheer- 
fully if  I  could.  It  would  rejoice  me  to  bear  a  testimony,  however  feeble,  to  great 
truths  in  your  new  settlements.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  fear,  that  my  education 
would  unfit  me  for  great  usefulness  among  you.  I  fear  that  the  habits,  rules,  and 
criticisms  under  which  I  have  grown  up,  and  almost  grown  old,  have  not  left  me  the 
freedom  and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  address  best  suited  to  the  western 
people.  I  have  fought  against  these  chains.  I  have  laboured  to  be  a  free  man, 
but  in  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  of  society  here,  freedom  is  a  hard  acquisition. 
I  hope  the  rising  generation  will  gain  it  more  easily  and  abundantly  than  their 
fathers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brother,  my  best  wishes  for  your  usefulness.  I  do 
not  ask  for  you  enjoyment.  I  ask  for  you  something  better  and  greater,  something 
which  includes  it,  even  a  spirit  to  live  and  die  for  a  cause,  which  is  dearer  than  your 
own  enjoyment.  If  I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule,  which  your  situation  demands 
above  all  others,  it  would  be  this.  Live  a  life  of  faith  and  hope.  Believe  in  God's 
great  purposes  towards  the  human  race.  Believe  in  the  mighty  power  of  truth  and 
love.  Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Christianity.  Believe  that  Christ  lived  and  died 
to  breathe  into  his  church  and  into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than  now  exists.  Believe 
in  the  capacities  and  greatness  of  human  nature.  Believe  that  the  celestial  virtue, 
revealed  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a  bright  vision  for  barren 
admiration,  but  is  to  become  a  reality  in  your  own  and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your 
work  a  trustful  spirit.  Do  not  waste  your  breath  in  wailing  over  the  times.  Strive 
to  make  them  better.  Do  not  be  disheartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your  whole 
soul,  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest  power  in  the  universe,  that  it  is  permitted  only 
to  call  forth  the  energy  of  love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for  its  removal. 
Settle  it  in  your  mind,  that  a  minister  can  never  speak  an  effectual  word  without 
faith.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Allow  me  to  say,  that 
I  have  a  good  hope  of  you.  I  learned  some  time  ago,  from  one  of  your  dear  friends, 
that  you  comprehended  the  grandeur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian  minister.  I  learned 
that  the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely  moved  teacher  communicates  everlasting 
truths,  seemed  to  you  more  glorious  than  a  throne.  I  learned,  that  you  had  come  to 
understand  what  is  the  greatest  power  which  God  gives  to  man,  the  power  of  acting 
generously  on  the  soul  of  his  brother ;  of  communicating  to  others  a  divine  spirit,  of 
awakening  in  others  a  heavenly  life,  which  is  to  outlive  the  stars.  I  then  felt  that  you 
would  not  labour  in  vain.  You  have  indeed  peculiar  trials.  You  are  dwelling  far 
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from  your  brethren,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  God's  presence  more  cheering  than  the 
dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  working  with  God,  more  strength- 
ening than  all  human  co-operation.  There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the  pure  mind,  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  which  makes  privations  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  truth  seem 
light,  which  makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  like  the  primitive  heroes  of 
our  faith.  My  young  brother,  I  wish  you  these  blessings.  What  else  ought  I  to  wish 
for  you  ? 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  written  in  great  haste.  The  opinions  indeed  have 
been  deliberately  formed  ;  but  they  probably  might  have  been  expressed  with  greater 
caution.  If  it  will  serve,  in  your  judgment,  the  cause  of  truth,  freedom,  and  religion, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  work. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   A   LETTER 

ON   CREEDS. 


MY  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian  union,  as  conditions  of  Christian 
fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening  chains  on  men's  minds,  constantly  gains  strength. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  separate  us  from  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom 
am  I  to  go  for  my  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  Great  Teacher,  to 
the  Son  of  God,  to  him  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  divinity  dwelt.  This  is  my  great 
privilege  as  a  Christian,  that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human  but  divine  master, 
that  I  may  repair  to  him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  without  a  mixture  of  error ; 
who  was  eminently  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  light  of  the  world.  And  shall  man 
dare  to  interpose  between  me  and  my  heavenly  guide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to 
me  the  articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ?  What  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  shall 
best  learn  the  truth?  It  is  that,  in  which  I  forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ,  in 
which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to  him ;  it  is  that  in  which  I  lay  myself  open  most 
entirely  to  the  impressions  of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a  human  voice 
sounding  in  my  ears,  and  telling  me  what  I  must  hear  from  the  great  Teacher,  and 
how  can  I  listen  to  him  in  singleness  of  heart?  All  Protestant  sects  indeed  tell  the 
learner  to  listen  to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  most  of  them  shout  around  him  their  own  articles 
so  vehemently  and  imperiously,  that  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  master  is  well  nigh 
drowned.  He  is  told  to  listen  to  Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be  damned  if  he  receives 
any  lessons  but  such  as  are  taught  in  the  creed.  He  is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone 
infallible,  but  that  unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  he  will  be 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  Christians.  This  is  what  shocks  me  in  the  creed- 
maker.  He  interposes  himself  between  me  and  my  Saviour.  He  dares  not  trust  me 
alone  with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave  me  to  the  word  of  God.  This  I  cannot  endure. 
The  nearest  possible  communication  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  is  my  great  privilege  as 
a  Christian.  I  must  learn  Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself,  as  he  speaks  in  the 
records  of  his  life,  and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  up  and  supernaturally  prepared  to 
be  his  witnesses  to  the  world.  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers  demand 
assent  to  their  articles  as  condition  of  church  membership  or  salvation  ?  What  has 
conferred  on  them  infallibility  ?  "  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them,  "  of  Christ 
speaking  in  you.  Work  some  miracle.  Utter  some  prophecy.  Show  me  something 
divine  in  you,  which  other  men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  unaided 
men  like  myself,  having  no  more  right  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  than  myself, 
and  that  you  yet  exalt  your  interpretations  as  infallible  standards  of  truth,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  of  salvation.  Stand  out  of  my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  master. 
Have  you  words  of  greater  power  than  his  ?  Can  you  speak  to  the  human  conscience 
or  heart  in  a  mightier  voice  than  he  ?  What  is  it  which  emboldens  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  must  learn  of  Christ  or  be  lost?" 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with  feelings  approaching  contempt.  When  I 
bring  them  into  contrast  with  the  New  Testament,  into  what  insignificance  do  they 
sink !  What  are  they?  Skeletons,  freezing  abstractions,  metaphysical  expressions  of 
unintelligible  dogmas ;  and  these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions  of  the  fresh,  living, 
infinite  truth  which  came  from  Jesus !  I  might  with  equal  propriety  be  required  to 
hear  and  receive  the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions  of  wisdom.  Creeds  are  to 
the  Scriptures,  what  rushlights  are  to  the  sun.  The  creed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half- 
a-dozen  lines,  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and  calls  me  to  assent  to  this  account  of 
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my  Saviour.  I  learn  less  of  Christ  by  this  process,  than  I  should  learn  of  the  sun,  by 
being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary  is  a  circle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  knowing  Christ.  We  must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see  him,  hear 
him,  follow  him  from  his  cross  to  the  heavens,  sympathise  with  him  and  obey  him,  and 
thus  catch  clear  and  bright  glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Christian  Truth  is  Infinite.  Who  can  think  of  shutting  it  up  in  a  few  lines  of  an 
abstract  creed  ?  You  might  as  well  compress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the  fire,  the 
all-pervading  light,  the  free  winds  of  the  universe,  into  separate  parcels,  and  weigh 
and  label  them,  as  break  up  Christianity  into  a  few  propositions.  Christianity  is  freer, 
more  illimitable  than  the  light  or  the  winds.  It  is  too  mighty  to  be  bound  down  by 
man's  puny  hands.  It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigid  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  boundless 
love.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  defined  and  measured  out  like  a  human  manufacture. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.  It  cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  set  of  precise 
ideas.  It  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described.  The  spiritual  impressions  which  a  tme 
Christian  receives  from  the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  in  which  the  chief 
efficacy  of  the  religion  lies,  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in  words.  Words  are  but  brief, 
rude  hints,  of  a  Christian's  mind.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  overflow  them.  To  those 
who  feel  as  he  does,  he  can  make  himself  known ;  for  such  can  understand  the  tones 
of  the  heart ;  but  he  can  no  more  lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series  of  abstract  proposi- 
tions, than  he  can  make  known  by  a  few  vague  terms  the  expressive  features  and 
inmost  soul  of  a  much  loved  friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects,  that  they  have 
been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion.  They  have  laboured  to  circumscribe  the 
infinite.  Christianity,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made  up  of 
fragments,  of  separate  ideas  which  he  can  express  in  detached  propositions.  It  is  a 
vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole,  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and  doctrine 
deriving  its  vitality  from  its  union  with  all.  When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doc- 
trine compressed  and  cramped  in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws 
and  chains  applied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of  a  noble  fellow-creature,  deforming 
and  destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  God. 

From  the  Infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  follows  that  our 
views  of  it  must  always  be  very  imperfect,  and  ought  to  be  continually  enlarged.  The 
wisest  theologians  are  children  who  have  caught  but  faint  glimpses  of  the  religion ; 
who  have  taken  but  their  first  lessons;  and  whose  business  it  is  "to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ."  Need  I  say  how  hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed  creed 
beyond  which  we  must  never  wander  ?  Such  a  religion  as  Christ's  demands  the  highest 
possible  activity  and  freedom  of  the  soul.  Every  new  gleam  of  light  should  be  wel- 
comed with  joy.  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out  with  eagerness.  Every  whisper 
of  the  divine  voice  in  the  soul  should  be  heard.  The  love  of  Christian  truth  should  be 
so  intense,  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part  with  all  other  things  for  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  it.  Who  does  not  see  that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to  thought,  and  telling 
us  where  all  inquiry  must  stop,  tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to  shut  our  eyes  on  new 
illumination,  to  hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  of  man's  construction,  to  arrest  that 
perpetual  progress  which  is  the  life  and  glory  of  an  immortal  mind. 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds,  that  wherever  they  acquire  authority, 
they  interfere  with  that  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  on  which  the  efficacy  of  reli- 
gious teaching  very  much  depends.  That  a  minister  should  speak  with  power,  it  is 
important  that  he  should  speak  from  his  own  soul,  and  not  studiously  conform  himself 
to  modes  of  speaking  which  others  have  adopted.  It  is  important  that  he  should  give 
out  the  truth  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  his  mind,  in  the  very  words 
which  offer  themselves  spontaneously  as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts.  To  express  our 
own  minds  frankly,  directly,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach  other  minds.  Now  it  is 
the  effect  of  creeds  to  check  this  free  utterance  of  thought.  The  minister  must  seek 
words  which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated  articles  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether  consonant  with  what  the  creed-monger  has  estab- 
lished, he  must  cover  them  with  misty  language.  If  he  happen  to  doubt  the  standard 
of  his  church,  he  must  strain  its  phraseology,  must  force  it  beyond  its  obvious  import, 
that  he  may  give  his  assent  to  it  without  departures  from  truth.  All  these  processes 
must  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart.  They  impair  self-respect.  They 
cloud  the  intellectual  eye.  They  accustom  men  to  tamper  with  truth.  In  proportion 
as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  and  suppresses  his  conviction,  to  save  his  orthodoxy  from 
suspicion;  in  proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others,  instead  of  speaking  in 
his  own  tongue ;  in  proportion  as  he  distorts  language  from  its  common  use,  that  he 
may  stand  well  with  his  party;  in  that  proportion  he  clouds  and  degrades  his  intellect, 
as  well  as  undermines  the  manliness  and  integrity  of  his  character.  How  deeply  do  I 
commiserate  the  minister,  who,  in  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  is  visited  with 
glimpses  of  higher  truth  than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but  who  dares  not  be  just  to 
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himself,  and  is  made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  simple,  natural  expression  of  his  own 
mind !  Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread  and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to 
part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frankness.  Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  barns 
or  the  open  air,  where  he  may  speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  than  to  lift 
up  in  cathedrals,  amidst  pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice  which  is  not  true  to  his  inward 
thoughts.  If  they  who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds,  once  knew  the  happiness  of  breath- 
ing the  air  of  freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unincumbered  spirit,  no  wealth  or  power 
in  the  world's  gift  would  bribe  them  to  part  with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  that  they  favour  unbelief.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a 
creed  to  express  the  simple  truths  of  our  religion,  though  in  these  its  efficiency  chiefly 
lies,  but  to  embody  and  decree  those  mysteries  about  which  Christians  have  been  con- 
tending. I  use  the  word  "mysteries,"  not  in  the  Scriptural  but  popular  sense,  as 
meaning  doctrines  which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason  and  seem  to  contradict  some 
acknowledged  truth.  Such  mysteries  are  the  staples  of  creeds.  The  celestial  virtues 
of  Christ's  character,  these  are  not  inserted  into  articles  of  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
doctrines  which  from  their  darkness  or  unintelligibleness  have  provoked  controversy, 
and  which  owe  their  importance  very  much  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  fought 
for  or  fought  against  for  ages,  these  are  thrown  by  the  creed-makers  into  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its  especial  representatives.  Christianity  as  set  forth 
in  creeds  is  a  propounder  of  dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knotty  propositions,  of  apparent 
contradictions.  Who,  on  reading  these  standards,  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  simple, 
pure,  benevolent,  practical  character  of  Christianity  ?  And  what  is  the  result?  Chris- 
tianity becoming  identified,  by  means  of  creeds,  with  so  many  dark  doctrines,  is  looked 
on  by  many  as  a  subject  for  theologians  to  quarrel  about,  but,  too  thorny  or  perplexed 
for  common  minds,  while  it  is  spurned  by  many  more  as  an  insult  on  human  reason, 
as  a  triumph  of  fanaticism  over  common  sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  most  creeds,  whilst  they  abound  in  mysteries  of  human 
creation,  have  renounced  the  great  mystery  of  religion.  There  is  in  religion  a  great 
mystery.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-will  or  moral  liberty.  How  to  reconcile  this 
with  God's  foreknowledge  and  human  dependence,  is  a  question  which  has  perplexed 
the  greatest  minds.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  obscurity  arises  from  our  applying 
to  God  the  same  kind  of  foreknowledge  as  men  possess  by  their  acquaintance  with 
causes,  and  from  our  supposing  the  Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  time 
as  man.  It  is  probable  that  juster  views  on  these  subjects  will  relieve  the  freedom  of 
the  will  from  some  of  its  difficulties.  Still  the  difficulties  attending  it  are  great.  It  is 
a  mystery  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now  is  it  not  strange  that  theologians  who 
have  made  and  swallowed  so  many  other  mysteries,  have  generally  rejected  this,  and 
rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  objections  less  formidable  than  those  which  may  be  urged 
against  their  own  inventions  ?  A  large  part  of  the  Protestant  world  have  sacrificed 
man's  freedom  of  will  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  sovereignty,  thus  virtually  subvert- 
ing all  religion,  all  duty,  all  responsibility.  They  have  made  man  a  machine,  and 
destroyed  the  great  distinction  between  him  and  the  brute.  There  seems  a  fatality 
attending  creeds.  After  burdening  Christianity  with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  as  inno- 
cent as  the  unborn  child,  they  have  generally  renounced  the  real  mystery  of  religion, 
of  human  nature.  They  have  subverted  the  foundation  of  moral  government,  by  taking 
from  man  the  only  capacity  which  makes  him  responsible,  and  in  this  way  have  fixed 
on  the  commands  and  threatenings  of  God  the  character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What 
a  lesson  against  man's  attempting  to  impose  his  wisdom  on  his  fellow-creatures  as  the 
truth  of  God ! 


ADDRESS  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

DELIVERED  BY  REQUEST  OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY, 

AT  THE  ODEON,  BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  28,  1837, 

THE  DAY  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  SIMULTANEOUS  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  TEMPERANCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


I  SEE  before  me  the  representatives  of  various  societies  for  the  promotion  of  temperance. 
It  is  a  good  and  great  cause,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  God,  if,  by  the  service  now 
allotted  me,  I  can  in  any  degree  encourage  them  in  their  work,  or  throw  new  light  on 
their  path.  The  present  occasion  may  well  animate  a  Christian  minister.  What  a 
noble  testimony  does  this  meeting  bear  to  the  spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian 
faith !  Why  is  this  multitude  brought  together  ?  Not  for  selfish  gratification,  not  for 
any  worldly  end,  but  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  great  moral  and  social  evil,  of  pro- 
moting the  virtue,  dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence  comes  this  sympathy  with 
the  fallen,  the  guilty,  the  miserable  ?  Have  we  derived  it  from  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy,  or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome?  No.  We  inherit  it  from  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  caught  it  from  his  lips,  his  life,  his  cross.  This  meeting,  were  we 
to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry  us  back  to  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  The  impulse 
which  Christ  gave  to  the  human  soul,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now  manifesting 
itself  more  and  more,  in  new  and  increasing  efforts  of  philanthropy  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world  from  every  form  of  evil.  Within  these  walls  the  authority  of  Christ  has 
sometimes  been  questioned,  his  character  traduced.  To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy 
name,  what  a  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd  which  these  walls  now  contain !  A 
religion,  which  thus  brings  and  knits  men  together,  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation 
of  their  erring,  lost  fellow-creatures,  bears  on  its  front  a  broad,  bright,  unambi- 
guous stamp  of  Divinity.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  we  were  born  under  its  light,  and 
more  grateful  still  if  we  have  been,  in  any  measure,  baptised  into  its  disinterested 
and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  temperance  effort,  to  render  any  import- 
ant aid  to  your  cause  by  novelty  of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thoroughly  explored 
the  ground  over  which  I  am  to  travel.  Still  every  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  think 
for  himself,  is  naturally  attracted  to  particular  views  or  points  in  the  most  familiar 
subject;  and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these,  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  giving 
them  a  new  prominence,  in  vindicating  their  just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  an 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  received,  but  which  is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps  without  founda- 
tion, that  its  chief,  essential  evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly  and  frequently  as 
its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  depth  of 
its  causes  and  of  the  remedies  which  it  demands.  With  these  impressions,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following  topics: — the  great  essential  evil  of  intem- 
perance—  the  extent  of  its  temptations — its  causes  —  the  means  of  its  prevention 
or  cure. 
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I.  I  begin  •with  asking,  what  is  the  great,  essential  evil  of  intemperance?  The 
reply  is  given,  when  I  say,  that  intemperance  is  the  voluntary  extinction  of  reason. 
The  great  evil  is  inward  or  spiritual.  The  intemperate  man  divests  himself,  for  a 
time,  of  his  rational  and  moral  nature,  casts  from  himself  self-consciousness  and  self- 
command,  brings  on  phrensy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  insanity,  prostrates  more  and 
more  his  rational  and  moral  powers.  He  sins  immediately  and  directly  against  the 
rational  nature,  that  divine  principle,  which  distinguishes  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  right  and  wrong  action,  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  vice,  what  constitues  its  peculiar  guilt  and  woe,  and  what  should  par- 
ticularly impress  and  awaken  those  who  are  labouring  for  its  suppression.  All  the 
other  evils  of  intemperance  are  light  compared  with  this,  and  almost  all  flow  from 
this;  and  it  is  right,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  other  evils  should  be  joined  with  and 
follow  this.  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man  lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest 
life,  when  he  quenches  reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others  should  receive 
solemn,  startling  warning  of  the  greatness  of  his  guilt;  that  terrible  outward  calamities 
should  bear  witness  to  the  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working;  that  the  handwriting  of 
judgment  and  woe  on  his  countenance,  form,  and  whole  condition,  should  declare 
what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  offspring,  to  renounce  his  reason 
and  become  a  brute.  It  is  common  for  those  who  argue  against  intemperance,  to 
describe  the  bloated  countenance  of  the  drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadly  pale. 
They  describe  his  trembling,  palsied  limbs.  They  describe  his  waning  prosperity,  his 
poverty,  his  despair.  They  describe  his  desolate,  cheerless  home,  his  cold  hearth,  his 
scanty  board,  his  heart-broken  wife,  the  squalidness  of  his  children ;  and  we  groan  in 
spirit  over  the  sad  recital.  But  it  is  right,  that  all  this  should  be.  It  is  right,  that  he, 
who,  forewarned,  puts  out  the  lights  of  understanding  and  conscience  within  him,  who 
abandons  his  rank  among  God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his  place  among  brutes, 
should  stand  a  monument  of  wrath  among  his  fellows,  should  be  a  teacher  wherever 
he  is  seen,  a  teacher,  in  every  look  and  motion,  of  the  awful  guilt  of  destroying  reason. 
Were  we  so  constituted,  that  reason  could  be  extinguished,  and  the  countenance 
retain  its  freshness,  the  form  its  grace,  the  body  its  vigour,  the  outward  condition  its 
prosperity,  and  no  striking  change  be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far  from  being  gainers, 
we  should  lose  some  testimonies  of  God's  parental  care.  His  care  and  goodness,  as 
well  as  his  justice,  are  manifested  in  the  fearful  mark  he  has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in 
the  blight  which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  joys.  These  outward  evils,  dreadful  as 
they  seem,  are  but  faint  types  of  the  ruin  within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's  respect 
to  his  own  image  in  the  soul,  his  parental  warnings  against  the  crime  of  quenching  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  consequences  or  punishments  of  crime, 
and  to  overlook  the  crime  itself.  This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its  highest  use. 
Punishment  is  an  outward  sign  of  inward  evil.  It  is  meant  to  reveal  something  more 
terrible  than  itself.  The  greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of  embodying,  making 
visible,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  miseries  of  intem- 
perance, its  loathsomeness,  ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not  seen  aright,  if  they  do  not 
represent  to  us  the  more  fearful  desolation  wrought  by  this  sin  in  the  soul. 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance  is  given  to  the  poverty  of  which 
it  is  the  cause.  But  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  in  comparison  with  the  essential 
evil  of  intemperance,  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  place  distinctly  before  you.  What 
matters  it  that  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the  spirit,  energy,  reason, 
and  virtues  of  a  Man  ?  What  matters  it  that  a  man  must,  for  a  few  years,  live  on  bread 
and  water?  How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by  disease  to  a  worse  condition  than 
this?  Honest,  virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty  is  a  comparatively  light  evil.  The 
ancient  philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condition  of  virtue.  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
many  a  Christian.  The  poverty  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great  misery  to  its 
cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar,  by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is  miserable 
indeed.  He  who  has  no  solace,  who  has  only  agonising  recollections  and  harrowing 
remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  ragged  children,  has 
indeed  to  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  woe.  That  he  suffers,  is  a  light  thing.  That  he 
has  brought  on  himself  this  suffering  by  the  voluntary  extinction  of  his  reason,  this  is 
the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told,  that  we  must  keep  this  or  that  man  from  drunkenness,  to  save  him 
from  "coming  on  the  town,"  from  being  a  burden  to  the  city.  The  motive  is  not 
to  be  overlooked;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  few 
hundred  or  thousand  dollars,  which  the  intemperate  cost.  When  I  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  sec  the  degradation,  the  spiritual  weakness,  the  abjectness,  the  half-idiot 
imbecility  written  on  the  drunkard's  countenance,  I  see  a  ruin  which  makes  the  cost 
of  his  support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  am  not  sorry  that  society  is  taxed  for 
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the  drunkard.  I  would  it  were  taxed  more.  I  would  the  burden  of  sustaining  him 
were  so  heavy,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  wake  up,  and  ask  how  he  may  be 
saved  from  ruin.  It  is  intended,  wisely  intended  by  God,  that  sin  shall  spread  its 
miseries  beyond  itself,  that  no  human  being  shall  suffer  alone,  that  the  man  who  falls 
shall  draw  others  with  him,  if  not  into  his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  portion  of  his  woe.  If 
one  member  of  the  social  body  suffer,  others  must  suffer  too;  and  this  is  well.  This 
is  one  of  the  dependencies,  by  which  we  become  interested  in  one  another's  moral 
safety,  and  are  summoned  to  labour  for  the  rescue  of  the  fallen. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own  sake,  much  more  than  for  its 
outward  consequences.  These  consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their 
criminal  source.  We  speak  of  the  miseries  which  the  drunkard  carries  into  his 
family.  But  take  away  his  own  brutality,  and  how  lightened  would  be  these  miseries. 
We  talk  of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags.  Let  the  rags  continue;  but  suppose  them 
to  be  the  effects  of  an  innocent  cause.  Suppose  the  drunkard  to  have  been  a  virtuous 
husband,  and  an  affectionate  father,  and  that  sickness,  not  vice,  has  brought  his  family 
thus  low.  Suppose  his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a  life 
of  labour  for  their  support  and  of  unwearied  kindness  has  awakened;  suppose  them 
to  know  that  his  toils  for  their  welfare  had  broken  down  his  frame;  suppose  him  able 
to  say,  "  We  are  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  affection  and  religious  trust. 
I  am  going  from  you;  but  I  leave  you  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  to  the 
widow's  God."  Suppose  this,  and  how  changed  these  rags !  How  changed  the  cold 
naked  room!  The  heart's  warmth  can  do  much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold;  and 
there  is  hope,  there  is  honour  in  this  virtuous  indigence.  What  breaks  the  heart  of 
the  drunkard's  wife?  It  is  not  that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard.  Instead  of 
that  bloated  face,  now  distorted  with  passion,  now  robbed  of  every  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence, if  the  wife  could  look  on  an  affectionate  countenance,  which  had  for  years  been 
the  interpreter  of  a  well  principled  mind  and  faithful  heart,  what  an  overwhelming 
load  would  be  lifted  from  her.  It  is  a  husband,  whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infir- 
mities are  the  witnesses  of  his  guilt,  who  has  blighted  all  her  hopes,  who  has  proved 
false  to  the  vow  which  made  her  his ;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes  home  a  hell, 
not  one  whom  toil  and  disease  and  providence  have  cast  on  the  care  of  wife  and 
children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too  little  at  the  vice  itself.  It  is 
vice,  which  is  the  chief  weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence,  vice  which  is  the 
bitterness  in  the  cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  extent  of  temptations  to  this  vice. 
And  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of  intemperance.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  number  its  victims.  I  wish  to  awaken  universal  vigilance,  by  showing 
that  the  temptations  to  this  excess  are  spread  through  all  classes  of  society.  We  are 
apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious,  uneducated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in  danger,  and 
as  if  we  ourselves  had  no  interest  in  this  cause,  except  as  others  are  concerned.  But 
it  is  not  so;  multitudes  in  all  classes  are  in  danger.  In  truth,  when  we  recall  the  sad 
histories  of  not  a  few  in  every  circle,  who  once  stood  among  the  firmest  and  then 
yielded  to  temptation,  we  are  taught,  that  none  of  us  should  dismiss  fear,  that  we  too 
may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The  young  are  exposed  to  intemperance, 
for  youth  wants  forethought,  loves  excitement,  is  apt  to  place  happiness  in  gaiety,  is 
prone  to  convivial  pleasure,  and  too  often  finds  or  makes  this  the  path  to  hell;  nor  are 
the  old  secure,  for  age  unnerves  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  silently  steals  away 
the  power  of  self-control.  The  idle  are  in  scarcely  less  peril  than  the  over-worked 
labourer;  for  uneasy  cravings  spring  up  in  the  vacant  mind,  and  the  excitement  of 
intoxicating  draughts  is  greedily  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  intolerable  weariness 
of  having  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse,  unrefined  character  fall  easily  into  intemper- 
ance, because  they  see  little  in  its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a  sadder  thought 
that  men  of  genius  and  sensibility  are  hardly  less  exposed.  Strong  action  of  the  mind 
is  even  more  exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands.  It  uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
finer  spirits,  and  leaves  either  a  sinking  of  the  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or  a 
restlessness  which  seeks  relief  in  deceitful  sedatives.  Besides,  it  is  natural  for  minds 
of  great  energy,  to  hunger  for  strong  excitement;  and  this,  when  not  found  in  innocent 
occupation  and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in  criminal  indulgence.  These  remarks 
apply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius  is  poetical,  imaginative,  allied  with  and  quickened 
by  peculiar  sensibility.  Such  men,  living  in  worlds  of  their  own  creation,  kindling 
themselves  with  ideal  beauty  and  joy,  and  too  often  losing  themselves  in  reveries,  in 
which  imagination  ministers  to  appetite,  and  the  sensual  triumphs  over  the  spiritual 
nature,  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing  the  balance  of  the  mind,  of  losing  calm 
thought,  clear  judgment  and  moral  strength  of  will,  become  children  of  impulse,  learn 
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to  despise  simple  and  common  pleasures,  and  are  hurried  to  ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst 
of  high-wrought,  delirious  gratification.  In  such  men,  these  mental  causes  of  excess 
are  often  aggravated  by  peculiar  irritableness  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  records 
of  literature  are  so  sad.  Hence  the  brightest  lights  of  the  intellectual  world  have  so 
often  undergone  disastrous  eclipse ;  and  the  inspired  voice  of  genius,  so  thrilling,  so 
exalting,  has  died  away  in  the  brutal  or  idiot  cries  of  intemperance.  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  men ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  men  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  that  they  must  not  feel  themselves  beyond  peril.  It  is  said,  that  as 
large  a  proportion  of  intemperate  men  can  be  found  among  those,  who  have  gone 
through  our  colleges,  as  among  an  equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life, 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  culture.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  affords  no  moral  aids.  The  truth  is,  that  its  good  tendencies 
are  thwarted.  Educated  men  fall  victims  to  temptation  as  often  as  other  men,  not 
because  education  is  inoperative,  but  because  our  public  seminaries  give  a  partial 
training,  being  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  very 
little  to  moral  culture,  and  still  less  to  the  invigoration  of  the  physical  system.  Another 
cause  of  the  evil  is  probably  this,  that  young  men,  liberally  educated,  enter  on  profes- 
sions which  give  at  first  little  or  no  occupation,  which  expose  them,  perhaps  for  years, 
to  the  temptations  of  leisure,  the  most  perilous  in  an  age  of  inexperience  and  passion.  x 
Accordingly,  the  ranks  of  intemperance  are  recruited  from  that  class  which  forms  the 
chief  hope  of  society.  And  I  would  I  could  stop  here.  But  there  is  another  prey  on 
which  intemperance  seizes,  still  more  to  be  deplored,  and  that  is  Woman.  I  know 
no  sight  on  earth  more  sad,  than  woman's  countenance,  which  once  knew  no  suffusion 
but  the  glow  of  exquisite  feeling,  or  the  blush  of  hallowed  modesty,  crimsoned,  deformed 
by  intemperance.  Even  woman  is  not  safe.  The  delicacy  of  her  physical  organisation 
exposes  her  to  inequalities  of  feeling,  which  tempt  to  the  seductive  relief  given  by 
cordials.  Man  with  his  iron  nerves  little  knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of  woman 
suffers,  how  many  desponding  imaginations  throng  on  her  in  her  solitudes,  how  often 
she  is  exhausted  by  unremitting  cares,  and  how  much  the  power  of  self-control  is 
impaired  by  repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  system.  The  truth  should  be  told.  In 
all  our  families,  no  matter  what  their  condition,  there  are  endangered  individuals,  and 
fear  and  watchfulness  in  regard  to  intemperance  belong  to  all. 

Do  not  say,  that  I  exaggerate  your  exposure  to  intemperance.  Let  no  man  say, 
when  he  thinks  of  the  drunkard,  broken  in  health  and  spoiled  of  intellect,  "  I  can 
never  so  fall."  He  thought  as  little  of  falling  in  his  earlier  years.  The  promise  of  his 
youth  was  as  bright  as  yours ;  and  even  after  he  began  his  downward  course,  he  was 
as  unsuspicious  as  the  firmest  around  him,  and  would  have  repelled  as  indignantly  the 
admonition  to  beware  of  intemperance.  The  danger  of  this  vice  lies  in  its  almost 
imperceptible  approach.  Few  who  perish  by  it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth  does 
not  see  or  suspect  drunkenness  in  the  sparkling  beverage,  which  quickens  all  its  sus- 
ceptibilities of  joy.  The  invalid  does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  which  his  physician 
prescribes,  and  which  gives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated  organs.  The  man  of  thought 
and  genius  detects  no  palsying  poison  in  the  draught,  which  seems  a  spring  of  inspira- 
tion to  intellect  and  imagination.  The  lover  of  social  pleasure  little  dreams,  that  the 
glass,  which  animates  conversation,  will  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude,  and  will  sink  him 
too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which  he  now  delights.  Intemperance  comes  with  noise- 
less step,  and  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  light  to  be  felt.  This  truth  of 
mournful  experience  should  be  treasured  up  by  us  all,  and  should  influence  the  habits 
and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social  life  in  every  class  of  the  community. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of  this  vice.  It  is  true,  however,  that  whilst 
its  ravages  may  be  traced  through  all  conditions,  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
poorer  and  labouring  portions  of  society.  Here  its  crimes  and  woes  swell  to  an  amount 
which  startles  and  appals  us.  Here  the  evil  is  to  be  chiefly  withstood.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  my  following  remarks,  confine  myself  very  much  to  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  intemperance  in  this  class  of  the  community. 

III.  Among  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  the  class  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  society,  which  every  man  does 
something  to  confirm,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us  many  privileges.  On  these 
I  shall  now  insist,  because  they  show  our  obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove 
the  evil.  It  is  just,  that  they  who  receive  good,  should  aid  those  who  receive 
harm  from  our  present  social  organisation.  Undoubtedly,  the  primary  cause  of 
intemperance  is  in  the  intemperate  themselves,  in  their  moral  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution, in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  society,  by 
increasing  temptation  and  diminishing  men's  power  to  resist,  becomes  responsible 
for  all  wide-spread  vices,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its  energy  for  their  suppression 
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This  leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  intemperance,  which  have  their 
foundation  in  our  social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of  intemperance  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  the 
heavy  burden  of  care  and  toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude  of  men.  Multitudes, 
to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  are  often  compelled  to  undergo 
a  degree  of  labour  exhausting  to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence, 
relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do  not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's  toils ; 
as  yet  it  has  increased  them ;  and  in  this  effect,  I  see  the  sign  of  a  deep  defect  in  what 
we  call  the  progress  of  society.  It  cannot  be  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  the  whole 
of  life  should  be  spent  in  drudgery  for  the  supply  of  animal  wants.  That  civilization 
is  very  imperfect,  in  which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bodily  labour, 
for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture.  It  is  melancholy  to  witness  the  degradation 
of  multitudes  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden.  Exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to 
withstand  temptation.  The  man,  spent  with  labour,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a  deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess.  How  the 
condition  of  society  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  prevent  excessive  pressure  on  any  class, 
is  undoubtedly  a  hard  question.  One  thing  seems  plain,  that  there  is  no  tendency  in 
our  present  institutions  and  habits  to  bring  relief.  On  the  contrary,  rich  and  poor 
seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed  with  incessant  toil,  exhausting  forethought, 
anxious  struggles,  feverish  competitions.  Some  look  to  legislation  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  labouring  class.  But  equal  laws  and  civil  liberty  have  no  power  to 
remove  the  shocking  contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilised  communities  present. 
Inward,  spiritual  improvement,  I  believe,  is  the  only  siire  remedy  for  social  evils. 
What  we  need  is,  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian,  fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the  powerful 
and  prosperous  to  succour  liberally  and  encourage  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and  a  new 
diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  force,  to  make  the  multitude  efficient  for  their  own 
support,  to  form  them  to  self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  independence,  which 
will  scorn  to  ask  or  receive  unnecessary  relief. 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  intellectual  depression  and 
the  ignorance  to  which  many  are  subjected.  They  who  toil  from  morning  to  night, 
without  seasons  of  thought  and  mental  improvement,  are  of  course  exceedingly  nar- 
rowed in  their  faculties,  views,  and  sources  of  gratification.  The  present  moment,  and 
the  body,  engross  their  thoughts.  The  pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of  taste, 
of  reading,  of  cultivated  society,  are  almost  entirely  denied  them.  What  pleasures  but 
those  of  the  senses  remain  ?  Unused  to  reflection  and  forethought,  how  dim  must  be 
their  perceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  and  how  little  fitted  are  they  to  cope  with  temp- 
tation !  Undoubtedly  in  this  country,  this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less  operative  than 
in  others.  There  is  less  brutal  ignorance  here  than  elsewhere ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  facilities  of  excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so  that  for  the  uneducated,  the  temp- 
tation to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this  than  in  less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  unaccompanied  with  proportionate  moral  and  mental  improvement,  becomes 
a  mighty  impulse  to  intemperance,  and  this  impulse  the  prosperous  are  bound  to  with- 
stand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intemperance  among  the  poor  and  labouring  classes, 
and  that  is  the  general  sensuality  and  earthliness  of  the  community.  There  is  indeed 
much  virtue,  much  spirituality,  in  the  prosperous  classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen. 
There  is  a  vastly  greater  amount  in  these  classes  of  worldliness,  of  devotion  to  the 
senses,  and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  majority  live  unduly  for  the  body. 
Where  there  is  little  intemperance  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,  there  is 
yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thousands,  who  are  never  drunk,  place  their  chief 
happiness  in  pleasures  of  the  table.  How  much  of  the  intellect  of  this  community  is 
palsied,  how  much  of  the  expression  of  the  countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  the 
spirit  buried,  through  unwise  indulgence  !  What  is  the  great  lesson,  which  the  more 
prosperous  classes  teach  to  the  poorer  ?  Not  self-denial,  not  spirituality,  not  the  great 
Christian  truth,  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the  triumphs  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
in  inward  force  and  life.  The  poorer  are  taught  by  the  richer,  that  the  greatest  good 
is  ease,  indulgence.  The  voice  which  descends  from  the  prosperous,  contradicts  the 
lessons  of  Christ  and  of  sound  philosophy.  It  is  the  sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which  is  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  poor.  How  is  the  poor  man  to  resist  intemperance  ?  Only  by  a 
moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self-denial  in  his  soul.  And  where  is  this 
taught  him  ?  Does  a  higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those  whose  condition  makes 
them  his  superiors  ?  The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears  among  the  better  educated  is, 
What  shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  Unceasing 
struggles  for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good,  constitute  the  chief  activity  which  he  sees 
around  him.  To  suppose  that  the  poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons  of  luxury  and 
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self-indulgence  from  the  more  prosperous,  and  should  yet  resist  the  nio.it  urgent  temp- 
tations to  excess,  is  to  expect  from  them  a  moral  force,  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  sadly  wanting.  In  their  hard  conflicts,  how  little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating 
thought,  of  heavenly  aspiration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above  them  in  worldly 
condition ! 

Another  cause  of  intemperance,  is  the  want  of  self-respect,  which  the  present  state 
of  society  induces  among  the  poor  and  laborious.  Just  as  far  as  wealth  is  the  object 
of  worship,  the  measure  of  men's  importance,  the  badge  of  distinction,  so  far  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  self-contempt  and  self-abandonment  among  those  whose  lot  gives 
them  no  chance  of  its  acquisition.  Such  naturally  feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life 
were  denied  them.  They  see  themselves  neglected.  Their  condition  cuts  them  off 
from  communication  with  the  improved.  They  think  they  have  little  stake  in  the 
general  weal.  They  do  not  feel  as  if  they  had  a  character  to  lose.  Nothing  reminds 
them  of  the  greatness  of  their  nature.  Nothing  teaches  them,  that  in  their  obscure 
lot  they  may  secure  the  highest  good  on  earth.  Catching  from  the  general  tone  of 
society  the  ruinous  notion,  that  wealth  is  honour  as  well  as  happiness,  they  see  in  their 
narrow  lot  nothing  to  inspire  self-respect.  In  this  delusion,  they  are  not  more  degraded 
than  the  prosperous ;  they  but  echo  the  voice  of  society ;  but  to  them  the  delusion 
brings  a  deeper,  immediate  ruin.  By  sinking  them  in  their  own  eyes,  it  robs  them  of 
a  powerful  protection  against  low  vices.  It  prepares  them  for  coarse  manners,  for 
gross  pleasures,  for  descent  to  brutal  degradation.  Of  all  classes  of  society,  the  poor 
should  be  treated  with  peculiar  deference,  as  the  means  of  counteracting  their  chief 
peril;  I  mean,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  But  to  all  their  other  evil  is  added  peculiar 
neglect.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  they  fall  ? 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  social  constitution  favouring  intemperance ;  but  I 
must  pass  them,  and  will  suggest  one  characteristic  of  our  times,  which  increases  all 
the  tendencies  to  this  vice.  Our  times  are  distinguished  by  what  is  called  a  love  of 
excitement ;  in  other  words,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants.  To  be  stimulated,  excited, 
is  the  universal  want.  The  calmness,  sobriety,  plodding  industry  of  our  fathers,  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  feverish  restlessness.  The  books  that  are  read  are  not  the  great, 
standard,  immortal  works  of  genius,  which  require  calm  thought,  and  inspire  deep 
feeling;  but  ephemeral  works,  which  are  run  through  with  a  rail-road  rapidity,  and 
which  give  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  produced  by  exhilarating  draughts.  Business 
is  become  a  race,  and  is  hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of  great  risks,  and  the  hope  of 
great  profits.  Even  religion  partakes  the  general  restlessness.  In  some  places,  extra- 
vagant measures,  which  storm  the  nervous  system,  and  drive  the  more  sensitive  to  the 
borders  of  insanity,  are  resorted  to  for  its  promotion.  Everywhere  people  go  to  church 
to  be  excited  rather  than  improved.  This  thirst  for  stimulants  cannot  be  shut  up  in 
certain  spheres.  It  spreads  through  and  characterises  the  community.  It  pervades 
those  classes,  who,  unhappily,  can  afford  themselves  but  one  strong  stimulus,  intoxi- 
cating liquor ;  and  among  these,  the  spirit  of  the  age  breaks  out  in  intemperance. 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  our  present 
social  state;  and  this  I  have  done  that  you  may  feel  that  society,  in  all  its  ranks, 
especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound  in  justice  to  resist  the  evil;  and  not  only  justice, 
but  benevolence  pleads  with  us  to  spare  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or  cure.  The 
thought  that  in  the  bosom  of  our  society,  are  multitudes  standing  on  the  brink  of 
perdition,  multitudes  who  are  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  destroy  their  rational 
nature,  to  sink  into  brutal  excess,  to  seal  their  ruin  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  ought  to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  inspire  deeper  concern  than  the 
visitation  of  pestilence,  ought  to  rouse  every  man  who  has  escaped  this  degradation, 
to  do  what  he  may  to  rescue  the  fallen,  and  still  more,  to  save  the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  how  shall  we  arrest,  how  suppress  this  great  evil?  Such 
is  our  last  inquiry,  and  to  this  I  answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action.  To  rescue 
men,  we  must  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outwardly.  We  must  either  give  them  strength 
within  to  withstand  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  we  must  remove  these  temp- 
tations without.  We  must  increase  the  power  of  resistance,  or  diminish  the  pressure 
which  is  to  be  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but  the  first  incalculably 
the  most  important.  No  man  is  safe  against  this  foe,  but  he  who  is  armed  with  moral 
force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soul,  with  the  might  of  principle,  and  a  virtuous  will. 
The  great  means,  then,  of  repressing  intemperance  in  those  portions  of  society  which 
are  most  exposed  to  it,  is  to  communicate  to  them,  or  awaken  in  them,  moral  strength, 
the  power  of  self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  action  of  conscience  and  religious 
principle.  In  other  words,  to  save  the  labouring  and  poor  from  intemperance,  we 
must  set  in  action  amongst  them,  the  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement.  We  must  strive  to  elevate  them  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  unfold 
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their  highest  nature.  It  is  idle  to  think,  that  whilst  these  classes  remain  the  same  in 
other  respects,  they  can  be  cured  of  intemperance.  Intemperance  does  not  stand  alone 
in  their  condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or  sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can 
only  be  effectually  removed  by  exalting  their  -whole  character  and  condition.  To  heal 
a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  relieve  and  strengthen  the  whole  body.  So  it  is 
with  the  mind.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  remove  those  vices  from  the  poor,  which 
are  annoying  to  ourselves,  and  leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as  corrupt  as  before. 
Nothing  but  a  general  improvement  of  their  nature,  can  fortify  them  against  the 
crimes  which  make  them  scourges  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force  of  principle,  be  communicated  to  the  less  pros- 
perous classes  of  society  ?  I  answer  first,  the  surest  means  is,  to  increase  it  among 
the  more  favoured.  All  classes  of  a  community  have  connexions,  sympathies.  Let 
selfishness  and  sensuality  reign  among  the  prosperous  and  educated,  and  the  poor  and 
uneducated  will  reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms.  That  man  is  the  best  friend  to 
temperance  among  high  and  low,  whose  character  and  life  express  clearly  and  strongly 
moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  to  the  body,  superiority  to  wealth,  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  principle.  The  greatest  benefactor  to  society  is  not  he  who  serves  it  by 
single  acts,  but  whose  general  character  is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher  life  and  spirit 
than  pervades  the  mass.  Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  might  of  individual 
virtue  surpasses  all  other  powers.  The  multiplication  of  individuals  of  true  force  and 
dignity  of  mind,  would  be  the  surest  of  all  omens  of  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
in  every  condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fraternal  intercourse  than  now  exists 
between  the  more  and  less  improved  portions  of  the  community.  Our  present  social 
barriers  and  distinctions,  in  so  far  as  they  restrict  sympathy,  and  substitute  the  spirit 
of  caste,  the  bigotry  of  rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for  reverence  of  our  common 
nature,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  gross  violations  of  the  Christian  law.  Those  classes 
of  society  which  have  light,  strength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to  communicate  these  to 
such  as  want  them.  The  weak,  ignorant,  falling,  and  fallen,  ought  not  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  more  favoured  brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act  continually  and  exclu- 
sively on  one  another,  and  thus  to  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes  without  end.  The 
good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy  against  evil,  should  assail  it  by  separate  and  joint 
exertion,  should  approach  it,  study  it,  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and  throw  all  their  souls 
into  efforts  for  its  removal.  My  friends,  you  whom  God  has  prospered,  whom  he  has 
enlightened,  in  whose  hearts  he  has  awakened  a  reverence  for  himself,  what  are  you 
doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the  miserable  of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved 
Christian  thinks  of  the  mass  of  unpitied,  unfriended  guilt  in  this  city,  must  he  not  be 
shocked  at  the  hardness  of  all  our  hearts  ?  Are  we  not  all  of  one  blood,  one  nature, 
one  heavenly  descent;  and  are  outward  distinctions,  which  to-morrow  are  to  be  buried 
for  ever  in  the  tomb,  to  divide  us  from  one  another,  to  cut  off  the  communications  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  aid  ?  In  a  Christian  community,  not  one  human  being  should 
be  left  to  fall,  without  counsel,  remonstrance,  sympathy,  encouragement,  from  others 
more  enlightened  and  virtuous  than  himself.  Say  not  this  cannot  be  done.  I  know 
it  cannot  be  done  without  great  changes  in  our  habits,  views,  feelings;  but  these 
changes  must  be  made.  A  new  bond  must  unite  the  scattered  portions  of  men.  A 
new  sense  of  responsibility  must  stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  prosperous,  the  virtuous. 
Christianity  demands  this.  The  progress  of  society  demands  it.  I  see  blessed  omens 
of  this,  and  they  are  among  the  brightest  features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  more  exposed  classes  of  society,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  a  Higher  Education  should  be  afforded  them.  We  boast  of  the  means  of 
education  afforded  to  the  poorest  here.  It  may  be  said  with  truth,  in  regard  to  both 
rich  and  poor,  that  these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to  moral  education,  hardly  any 
provisions  are  made  for  it  in  our  public  schools.  To  educate  is  something  more  than 
to  teach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  needed  to  get  a  subsistence.  It  is  to 
exercise  and  call  out  the  higher  faculties  and  affections  of  a  human  being.  Education 
is  not  the  authoritative,  compulsory,  mechanical  training  of  passive  pupils,  but  the 
influence  of  gifted  and  quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  of  the  young.  Such  education 
is,  as  yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  too  fervently  desired.  Of  what  use,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this  community,  but  to  train  up  a  better  generation  than  our- 
selves ?  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  is  freedom,  except  to  call  forth  the  best  powers  of  all 
classes  and  of  every  individual  ?  What,  but  human  improvement,  is  the  great  end  of 
society?  Why  ought  we  to  sustain  so  anxiously  republican  institutions,  if  they  do 
not  tend  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and  to  spread  nobleness  through  all  conditions 
of  social  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  and  prevalent  error  among  us,  that  persons  in  the 
labouring  classes,  are  denied  by  their  conditions  any  considerable  intellectual  improve- 
ment. They  must  live,  it  is  thought,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  a  human 
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being,  which  is  to  unfold  his  divinest  powers  and  affections.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
poorest  child  might,  and  ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self-improvement;  and  were 
there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for  human  nature  and  for  Christianity,  he  would  find 
them.  In  a  letter,  recently  received  from  a  most  intelligent  traveller  in  Germany,  I 
am  informed,  that  in  certain  parts  of  that  country,  there  is  found,  in  the  most  depressed 
classes,  a  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  not  generally  supposed  to  consist  with  their  lot; 
that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  produces  much  happiness  in  a  portion 
of  society,  which  among  us  is  thought  to  be  disqualified  for  this  innocent  and  elevated 
pleasure ;  that  the  teaching  in  Sunday  schools  is  in  some  places  more  various  than 
here,  and  that  a  collection  of  books,  and  a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be  met 
in  cottages  far  inferior  to  the  dwellings  of  our  husbandmen.  "In  short,"  my  friend 
adds,  "  I  have  seen  abundant  proof,  that  intellectual  culture,  as  found  here,  spreads 
its  light  and  comfort  through  a  class,  that  hardly  exists  at  all  with  us,  or  where  it  does 
exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labour  under  a  degree  of  physical  wretchedness  incon- 
sistent with  such  culture."  Information  of  this  kind  should  breathe  new  hope  into 
philanthropic  labours  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  every  class  in  society.  How 
much  may  be  done  in  this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigour  of  thought,  the  sense 
of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  and  the  fine  arts,  and  above  all,  the  influ- 
ences of  religion,  through  our  whole  community !  Were  the  prosperous  and  educated 
to  learn,  that  after  providing  for  their  families,  they  cannot  better  employ  their  posses- 
sions and  influence,  than  in  forwarding  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  society,  how 
soon  would  this  city  be  regenerated!  How  many  generous  spirits  might  be  enlisted 
here  by  a  wise  bounty  in  the  work  of  training  their  fellow-creatures !  Wealth  cannot 
be  better  used,  than  in  rescuing  men  of  vigorous  and  disinterested  minds  from  worldly 
toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them  time  and  opportunity  for  generous  self-culture,  and  in 
enabling  them  to  devote  their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like  culture  of  their  race. 
The  surest  mark  of  a  true  civilization  is,  that  the  arts  which  minister  to  sensuality 
decrease,  and  spiritual  employments  are  multiplied,  or  that  more  and  more  of  the 
highest  ability  in  the  state  is  withdrawn  from  labours  for  the  animal  life,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  the 
pure  affections,  the  moraJ  energy  of  the  community  at  large,  and  especially,  of  the 
young.  What  is  now  wasted  among  us  in  private  show  and  luxury,  if  conscientiously 
and  wisely  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous  culture  to  all  classes 
among  us,  would  render  this  city  the  wonder  and  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  What  is 
thus  wasted  might  supply  not  only  the  means  of  education  in  the  sciences,  but  in  the 
refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as  freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  a 
lightener  of  toil,  a  cheerer  of  society,  a  relief  of  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the  poorest 
dwellings.  Still  more,  what  we  now  waste  would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of 
years,  with  the  chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and  with  a  Garden  of 
Plants,  where  the  gifted  of  all  classes  might  have  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of 
nature  and  art.  Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher  education  begins  to  find  friends  here. 
Thanks  to  that  enlightened  and  noble-minded  son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now  slumber 
on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left  to  his  birth-place  a  testimony  of  filial  love,  in  his 
munificent  bequest  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  instruction  through  this  metropolis. 
Honoured  be  the  name  of  Lowell,  the  intellectual  benefactor  of  his  native  city!  A 
community,  directing  its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher  education  of  its  rising  members, 
to  a  generous  development  of  human  nature,  would  achieve  what  as  yet  has  not 
entered  human  thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end,  that  we  ought  to  labour.  Our  show, 
and  our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  comparison  with  the  improvement  of  our  families, 
neighbourhood,  and  race ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire,  that  our  legislators,  provoked  to  jealousy 
by  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  honour 
of  this  Commonwealth,  may  adopt  some  strong  measures  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation among  us.  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers;  and 
until  this  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  progress.  The  most  crying  want 
in  this  Commonwealth,  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our 
schools;  but  our  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors. 
Without  good  teaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training  men  to 
train  the  young,  would  be  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh 
present  and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the  poor  and  labour- 
ing classes  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always 
prove  blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers  for  all  classes  of  society,  for  rich  and 
poor,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community  should 
be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest  concern.  One  of  the 
surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be,  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching 
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to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community.  When  a  people  shall  learn,  that  its  greatest 
benefactors  and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the  liberal  instruction  of 
all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to 
itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  This  truth  is  making  its  way.  Socrates  is  now  regarded 
as  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  King  has  grown  dim 
before  that  of  Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the  highest  function 
on  earth.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  instructors  are  needed  only  in  the  earlier 
years  of  life.  But  ought  the  education  of  a  human  being  ever  to  cease  ?  And  may  it 
not  always  be  forwarded  by  good  instruction  ?  Some  of  us,  indeed,  can  dispense  with 
all  teachers  save  the  silent  book.  But  to  the  great  majority,  the  voice  of  living  teachers 
is  an  indispensable  means  of  cultivation.  The  discovery  and  supply  of  this  want, 
would  give  a  new  aspect  to  a  community.  Nothing  is  more  needed,  than  that  men  of 
superior  gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
the  less  enlightened  classes  in  the  great  end  of  life,  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  in 
their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  history,  laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country,  in  the 
philosophy  of  their  employments,  in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  productions  of  outward 
nature,  and  especially,  in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body,  and  in 
vigour  and  purity  of  mind.  Wg  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now  buried  in  habitual 
slumber.  We  honour,  and  cannot  too  much  honour  the  philanthropist,  who  endows 
permanent  institutions  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering ;  but  not  less  good,  I  appre- 
hend, would  be  accomplished  by  inquiring  for  and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  ability 
and  disinterestedness,  and  by  sending  them  forth  to  act  immediately  on  society.  A 
philanthropist,  who  should  liberally  afford  to  one  such  man  the  means  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  would  confer  invaluable 
good.  One  gifted  man,  with  his  heart  in  the  work,  who  should  live  among  the  unedu- 
cated, to  spread  useful  knowledge  and  quickening  truth,  by  conversation  and  books, 
by  frank  and  friendly  intercourse,  by  encouraging  meetings  for  improvement,  by  form- 
ing the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and  giving  to  these  the  animation  of  his  presence 
and  guidance,  by  bringing  parents  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  education,  by  instructing  families  in  the  means  and  conditions 
of  health,  by  using,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  which  an  active,  generous  mind  would 
discover  or  invent  for  awakening  intelligence  and  moral  life ;  one  gifted  man,  so  devoted, 
might  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  a  considerable  circle ;  and  what  would  be  the 
result,  were  such  men  to  be  multiplied  and  combined,  so  that  a  community  might  be 
pervaded  by  their  influence  ?  We  owe  much  to  the  writings  of  men  of  genius,  piety, 
science,  and  exalted  virtue.  But  most  of  these  remain  shut  up  in  narrow  spheres.  We 
want  a  class  of  liberal  instructors,  whose  vocation  it  shall  be  to  place  the  views  of  the 
most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and  more  extensive  portion  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  wealth  of  a  community  should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  pre- 
paration and  employment  of  such  teachers,  for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds 
in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to  their  race.  Jesus  Christ,  in  instituting  the  ministry, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  agency  which  I  now  urge.  On  this 
foundation  we  ought  to  build  more  and  more,  until  a  life-giving  influence  shall  pene- 
trate all  classes  of  society.  What  a  painful  thought  is  it,  that  such  an  immense  amount 
of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  of  godlike  energy,  is  this  very  moment  lying  dead 
among  us!  Can  we  do  nothing  for  its  resurrection  ?  Until  this  be  done,  we  may  lop 
off  the  branches  of  intemperance ;  but  its  root  will  live ;  and  happy  shall  we  be  if  its 
poisonous  shade  do  not  again  darken  our  land. — Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  laborious 
can  find  no  time  for  such  instruction  as  is  now  proposed.  More  or  less  leisure,  if 
sought,  can  be  found  in  almost  every  life.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men,  able  and  dis- 
posed to  carry  on  this  work,  must  not  be  looked  for  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  Chris- 
tianity which  has  wrought  so  many  miracles  of  beneficence,  which  has  sent  forth  so 
many  apostles  and  martyrs,  so  many  Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up  labourers 
for  this  harvest  also.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love,  nothing  but  a  new  comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  to 
call  forth  efforts  which  seem  impossibilities  in  a  self-seeking  and  self-indulging  age. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  means  of  giving  moral  power  and  general  improvement  to 
those  portions  of  the  community,  in  which  intemperance  finds  its  chief  victims.  We 
must  not  only  promote  education  in  general,  but  especially  send  among  them  Christian 
instruction,  Christian  teachers,  who  shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  spiritual  welfare. 
And  here,  I  cannot  but  express  my  joy  at  the  efforts  made  for  establishing  a  ministry 
among  the  poor  in  this  and  other  cities.  Though  not  sustained  as  it  should  be,  it  yet 
subsists  in  sufficient  vigour  to  show  what  it  can  accomplish.  I  regard  this  institution, 
as  among  the  happiest  omens  of  our  times.  It  shows,  that  the  spirit  of  him  whocanu- 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  is  not  dead  among  us.  Christianity  is  the 
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mighty  power  before  which  intemperance  is  to  fall.  Christianity,  faithfully  preached, 
assails  and  withstands  this  vice,  by  appealing,  as  nothing  else  can,  to  men's  hopes  and 
fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  by  speaking 
to  the  heart  in  the  name  of  the  Merciful  Father,  by  proffering  strength  to  human  weak- 
ness and  pardon  to  human  guilt,  by  revealing  to  men  an  immortal  nature  within,  and 
an  eternal  state  before  them,  by  spreading  over  this  life  a  brightness  borrowed  from 
the  life  to  come,  by  awakening  generous  affections,  and  binding  man  by  new  ties  to 
God  and  his  race.  But  Christianity,  to  fulfil  this  part  of  its  mission,  to  reach  those 
who  are  most  exposed  to  intemperance,  must  not  only  speak  in  the  churches,  where 
these  are  seldom  found,  but  must  enter  their  dwellings  in  the  persons  of  its  ministers, 
must  commune  with  them  in  the  language  of  friendship,  must  take  their  children  under 
its  guardianship  and  control.  The  ministry  for  the  poor,  sustained  by  men  worthy 
of  the  function,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  ever  raised  against  intem- 
perance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice,  on  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted,  have  for  their 
object  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  whole  character  of  the  classes  most  exposed  to 
intemperance.  I  would  now  suggest  a  few  means  fitted  to  accomplish  the  same  end, 
by  diminishing  or  removing  the  temptations  to  this  vice. 

The  first  means,  which  I  shall  suggest  of  placing  a  people  beyond  the  temptations 
to  intemperance,  is,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure.  This  topic, 
I  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  on.  I  feel  its  importance  and  propose 
to  enlarge  upon  it,  though  some  of  the  topics  which  I  may  introduce  may  seem  to  some 
hardly  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this  occasion.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  respect 
the  claims  of  that  gravity  which  presents  a  faithful  exposition  of  what  may  serve  and 
improve  our  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures, 
by  furnishing  the  means  of  innocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures  I  mean  such  as 
excite  moderately ;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  not  boisterous  mirth ; 
such  as  refresh,  instead  of  exhausting  the  system ;  such  as  occur  frequently,  rather 
than  continue  long;  such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body  and 
in  spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of  respectable  friends ; 
such  as  consist  with  and  are  favourable  to  a  grateful  piety ;  such  as  are  chastened  by 
self-respect,  and  are  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that  life  has  a  higher  end 
than  to  be  amused.  In  every  community  there  must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and 
means  of  agreeable  excitement;  and  if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished,  resort  will  be 
had  to  criminal.  Man  was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labour ;  and  the  state  of  society 
should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human  nature.  France,  especially  before  the 
revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a  singularly  temperate  country;  a  fact  to  be 
explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  people,  and  by  the 
prevalence  of  simple  and  innocent  gratifications,  especially  among  the  peasantry.  Men 
drink  to  excess  very  often  to  shake  off  depression,  or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst  for 
agreeable  excitement,  and  these  motives  are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  community.  A 
gloomy  state  of  society,  in  which  there  are  few  innocent  recreations,  may  be  expected 
to  abound  in  drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are  afforded.  The  savage  drinks  to  excess, 
because  his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried,  because,  in  losing  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  condition  and  his  existence,  he  loses  little  which  he  wishes  to  retain.  The 
labouring  classes  are  most  exposed  to  intemperance,  because  they  have  at  present  few 
other  pleasurable  excitements.  A  man,  who,  after  toil,  has  resources  of  blameless 
recreation,  is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to  seek  self-oblivion.  He  has  too  many  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  man,  to  take  up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Tims,  the  encouragement  of 
simple,  innocent  enjoyments  is  an  important  means  of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  efforts,  which  have  com- 
menced among  us,  for  spreading  the  accomplishment  of  Music  through  our  whole 
community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  shall  be  made  a  regular  branch  in  our 
schools ;  and  every  friend  of  the  people  must  wish  success  to  the  experiment.  I  am 
not  now  called  to  speak  of  all  the  good  influences  of  music,  particularly  of  the  strength 
which  it  may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  to  all  pure  and  generous 
emotions.  Regarded  merely  as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has  a  favourable  bearing  on 
public  morals.  Let  taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be  spread  among  us,  and  every 
family  will  have  a  new  resource.  Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction.  Social  inter- 
course will  be  more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public  amusement  will  be  furnished  to 
the  community.  Public  amusements,  bringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle  with  one 
emotion,  to  share  the  same  innocent  joy,  have  a  humanizing  influence ;  and  among 
these  bonds  of  society,  perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much  unmixed  good  as  music. 
What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  has  our  Creator  placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding 
us  with  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds?  And  yet  this  good- 
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ness  is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  provi- 
sion is  to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement,  which  has  been  discouraged  in  our  country  by  many  of 
the  best  people,  and  not  without  reason.  Dancing  is  associated  in  their  minds  with 
balls ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  social  pleasure.  The  time  consumed  in 
preparation  for  a  ball,  the  waste  of  thought  upon  it,  the  extravagance  of  dress,  the  late 
hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the  exposure  of  health,  and  the  languor  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day, — these  and  other  evils,  connected  with  this  amusement,  are  strong  reasons 
for  banishing  it  from  the  community.  But  dancing  ought  not  therefore  to  be  proscribed. 
On  the  contrary,  balls  should  be  discouraged  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing, 
instead  of  being  a  rare  pleasure,  requiring  elaborate  preparation,  may  become  an  every- 
day amusement,  and  may  mix  with  our  common  intercourse.  This  exercise  is  among 
the  most  healthful.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  feels  its  gladdening  influence.  No 
amusement  seems  more  to  have  a  foundation  in  our  nature.  The  animation  of  youth 
overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious  movements.  The  true  idea  of  dancing  entitles 
it  to  favour.  Its  end  is,  to  realise  perfect  grace  in  motion ;  and  who  does  not  know, 
that  a  sense  of  the  graceful  is  one  of  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  ?  It  is  to  be 
desired,  that  dancing  should  become  too  common  among  us  to  be  made  the  object  of 
special  preparation  as  in  the  ball ;  that  members  of  the  same  family,  when  confined  by 
unfavourable  weather,  should  recur  to  it  for  exercise  and  exhilaration ;  that  branches 
of  the  same  family  should  enliven  in  this  way  their  occasional  meetings ;  that  it  should 
fill  up  an  hour  in  all  the  assemblages  for  relaxation,  in  which  the  young  form  a  part.  It 
is  to  be  desired,  that  this  accomplishment  should  be  extended  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,  not  only  as  an  innocent  pleasure,  but  as  a  means  of  improving  the  manners. 
Why  shall  not  gracefulness  be  spread  through  the  whole  community?  From  the 
French  nation,  we  learn  that  a  degree  of  grace  and  refinement  of  manners  may  pervade 
all  classes.  The  philanthropist  and  Christian  must  desire  to  break  down  the  partition- 
walls  between  human  beings  in  different  conditions ;  and  one  means  of  doing  this  is, 
to  remove  the  conscious  awkwardness,  which  confinement  to  laborious  occupations  is 
apt  to  induce.  An  accomplishment,  giving  free  and  graceful  movement,  though  a  far 
weaker  bond  than  intellectual  or  moral  culture,  still  does  something  to  bring  those  who 
partake  it,  near  each  other. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which  a  greater  variety  of  opinion  exists  than  on  the 
last,  and  that  is  the  Theatre.  In  its  present  state,  the  theatre  deserves  no  encourage- 
ment. It  is  an  accumulation  of  immoral  influences.  It  has  nourished  intemperance 
and  all  vice.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amusement  is  radically,  essential 
evil.  I  can  conceive  of  a  theatre,  which  would  be  the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and 
would  take  a  high  rank  among  the  means  of  refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the 
character  of  a  people.  The  deep  woes,  the  mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the 
sublime  emotions  of  genuine  tragedy,  are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sympathies, 
with  profound  interest  in  our  nature-,  with  a  consciousness  of  what  man  can  do  and 
dare  and  suffer,  with  an  awed  feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  life.  The  soul  of  the 
spectator  is  stirred  from  its  depths ;  and  the  lethargy,  in  which  so  many  live,  is  roused, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  intenseness  of  thought  and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers 
a  high  purpose,  when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking 
events  of  human  history,  and  lays  bare  to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  most  powerful, 
appalling,  glorious  workings.  But  how  little  does  the  theatre  accomplish  its  end  ? 
How  often  is  it  disgraced  by  monstrous  distortions  of  human  nature,  and  still  more 
disgraced  by  profaneness,  coarseness,  indelicacy,  low  wit,  such  as  HO  woman,  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  hear  without  a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasure  in  without  self- 
degradation.  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and  a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres, 
where  exhibitions  of  dancing  are  given  fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where  the  most  licen- 
tious class  in  the  community  throng  unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy  ?  That  the 
theatre  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  its  present  degradation,  is  a  reproach  to  the 
community.  Were  it  to  fall,  a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in  its  place.  In  the 
meantime,  is  there  not  an  amusement,  having  an  affinity  with  the  drama,  which  might 
be  usefully  introduced  among  us  ?  I  mean,  Recitation.  A  work  of  genius,  recited  by 
a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers  of  elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and  high  gra- 
tification. Were  this  art  cultivated  and  encouraged,  great  numbers,  now  insensible  to 
the  most  beautiful  compositions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their  excellence  and  power.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way  of  spreading  a  refined  taste  through  a 
community.  The  drama,  undoubtedly,  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  passions  than 
recitation ;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  author  more.  Shakspeare, 
worthily  recited,  would  be  better  understood  than  on  the  stage.  Then,  in  recitation, 
we  escape  the  weariness  of  listening  to  poor  performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most  of 
the  time  at  the  theatre.  Recitation,  sufficiently  varied,  so  as  to  include  pieces  of 
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chaste  wit,  as  well  of  pathos,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to  our  present  intellec- 
tual progress,  as  much  as  the  drama  falls  below  it.  Should  this  exhibition  be 
introduced  among  us  successfully,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  power  of  recitation 
would  be  extensively  called  forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our  social  and  domestic 
pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intellectual  culture,  as  a  defence  against  intem- 
perance, by  giving  force  and  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  also  does  great  good  as  a  source 
of  amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should  be  spread  through  the  community.  A 
cultivated  mind  may  be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratification.  Every- 
thing may  be  made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a  subject  of  thought  or  inquiry. 
Books,  regarded  merely  as  a  gratification,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on  earth. 
A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful  occupation  for  the  unemployed  and  languid 
hours  of  life ;  and  how  many  persons,  in  these  hours,  for  want  of  innocent  resources, 
are  now  impelled  to  coarse  and  brutal  pleasures.  How  many  young  men  can  be  found 
in  this  city,  who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion  in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  intel- 
lectual activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the  long  dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts  of 
intemperance,  and  depraving  society.  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times,  that 
lectures  on  literature  and  science  are  taking  their  place  among  our  public  amusements, 
and  attract  even  more  than  theatres.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our  present 
intellectual  culture.  What  a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider  diffusion ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  increasing  innocent  gratifica- 
tions in  a  community.  Let  us  become  a  more  cheerful,  and  we  shall  become  a  more 
temperate  people.  To  increase  our  susceptibility  of  innocent  pleasure,  and  to  remove 
many  of  the  sufferings  which  tempt  to  evil  habits,  it  would  be  well  if  physical,  as  well 
as  moral  education  were  to  receive  greater  attention.  There  is  a  puny,  half-healthy, 
half-diseased  state  of  the  body,  too  common  among  us,  which,  by  producing  melan- 
choly and  restlessness,  and  by  weakening  the  energy  of  the  will,  is  a  strong  incitement 
to  the  use  of  hurtful  stimulants.  Many  a  case  of  intemperance  has  had  its  origin  in 
bodily  infirmity.  Physical  vigour  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favours 
temperance,  by  opening  the  mind  f  o  cheerful  impressions,  and  by  removing  those  inde- 
scribable feelings  of  sinking,  disquiet,  depression,  which  experience  alone  can  enable 
you  to  understand.  I  have  pleaded  for  mental  culture ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
sacrificing  the  body  to  the  mind.  Let  not  intellectual  education  be  sought  at  the 
expense  of  health.  Let  not  our  children  in  their  early  years  be  instructed,  as  is  too 
common,  in  close,  unventilated  rooms,  where  they  breathe  for  hours  a  tainted  air. 
Our  whole  nature  must  be  cared  for.  We  must  become  a  more  cheerful,  animated 
people;  and  for  this  end  we  must  propose,  in  our  systems  of  education,  the  invigora- 
tion  of  both  body  and  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  the  views  now  expressed,  may  not  find  unmixed  favour  with  all  the 
friends  of  temperance.  To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  religion  and  amusement  seem 
mutually  hostile,  and  he  who  pleads  for  the  one,  may  fall  under  suspicion  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  other.  But  to  fight  against  our  nature,  is  not  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety 
or  sound  morals.  God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has  constituted  body  and  mind 
incapable  of  continued  effort,  who  has  implanted  a  strong  desire  for  recreation  after 
labour,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more  than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter 
the  most  contagious  of  all  sounds,  whose  Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast  by  his  presence 
and  sympathy,  who  has  sent  the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand  to  develope  its 
nature  by  active  sports,  and  who  has  endowed  both  young  and  old  with  a  keen  suscep- 
tibility of  enjoyment  from  wit  and  humour,— He,  who  has  thus  formed  us,  cannot 
have  intended  \is  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and  cannot  frown  on  pleasures  which 
golace  our  fatigue  and  refresh  our  spirits  for  coming  toils.  It  is  not  only  possible  to 
reconcile  amusements  with  duty,  but  to  make  it  the  means  of  more  animated  exertion, 
more  faithful  attachments,  more  grateful  piety.  True  religion  is  at  once  authoritative 
and  benign.  It  calls  us  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from 
what  God  enjoins  as  right  and  good;  but  it  teaches  us,  that  it  is  right  and  good,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  unite  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's  gifts  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  lighten  the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion,  by  social  pleasures.  A 
religion,  giving  dark  views  of  God,  and  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by  making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their 
moral  force,  and  prepare  them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression  or 
despair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  mentioned,  for  removing  the  temptations  to  intem- 
perance, and  these  are,  the  discouragement  of  the  use,  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community. 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community.  It  is  very 
plain,  too  plain  to  be  insisted  on,  that  to  remove  what  intoxicates,  is  to  remove  intoxi- 
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cation.  In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are  banished  from  our  houses,  our  tables,  our 
hospitalities,  in  proportion  as  those  who  have  influence  and  authority  in  the  commu- 
nity, abstain  themselves,  and  lead  their  dependents  to  abstain  from  their  use,  in  that 
proportion,  the  occasions  of  excess  must  be  diminished,  the  temptations  to  it  must 
disappear.  It  is  objected,  I  know,  that  if  we  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will  abuse, 
we  must  give  up  everything,  because  there  is  nothing  which  men  will  not  abuse.  I 
grant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits  at  which  concessions  are  to  stop.  Were 
we  called  on  to  relinquish  an  important  comfort  of  life,  because  others  were  perverting 
it  into  an  instrument  of  crime  and  woe,  we  should  be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate 
before  we  act.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up  in  the  case  before  us.  Ardent  spirits 
are  not  an  important  comfort,  and  in  no  degree  a  comfort.  They  give  no  strength ; 
they  contribute  nothing  to  health;  they  can  be  abandoned  without  the  slightest  evil. 
They  aid  men  neither  to  bear  the  burden  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life ;  and  in 
saying  this,  I  stop  short  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they  never  do  good ; 
they  generally  injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in  general,  unfavourably  on 
body  and  mind.  According  to  respectable  physicians,  they  are  not  digested  like  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison  through  the  system.  Like  other  poisons,  they 
may  occasionally  benefit  as  medicines;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by  the  healthy, 
they  never  do  good;  they  generally  are  pernicious.  They  are  no  more  intended  by 
Providence  for  drink,  than  opium  is  designed  for  food.  Consider  next,  that  ardent 
spirits  are  not  only  without  benefit,  when  moderately  used,  but  that  they  instigate  to 
immoderate  use ;  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a  feverish  thirst,  which  multitudes  want 
power  to  resist;  that  in  some  classes  of  society,  great  numbers  become  their  victims, 
are  bereft  by  them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in  body  and  soul,  destroyed  here  and  here- 
after; that  families  are  thus  made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a  premature  grave,  and 
children  trained  up  to  crime  and  shame.  Consider  all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  whether  you  are  not  bound  to  use  your  whole  influence  in  banishing  the 
use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  habits,  from  the  community.  If  you  were 
to  see,  as  a  consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mortal  disease  breaking  out 
occasionally  in  all  ranks,  and  sweeping  away  crowds  in  the  most  depressed  portion  of 
society,  would  you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it ;  and  is  not  an  evil  more  terrible 
than  pestilence,  the  actual,  frequent  result  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ?  That  use 
you  are  bound  to  discourage;  and  how?  By  abstaining  wholly  yourselves,  by  exclud- 
ing ardent  spirits  wholly  from  your  tables,  by  giving  your  whole  weight  and  authority 
to  abstinence.  This  practical,  solemn  testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable, 
cannot  but  spread  a  healthful  public  sentiment  through  the  whole  community.  This 
is  especially  our  duty  at  the  present  moment,  when  a  great  combined  effort  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and  when  an  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  community,  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  At  the  present  moment, 
he  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces  them  into  his  hospitalities,  virtually  arrays 
himself  against  the  cause  of  temperance  and  humanity.  He  not  merely  gives  an 
example  to  his  children  and  his  domestics,  which  he  may  one  day  bitterly  rue; 
he  withstands  the  good  in  their  struggles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. He  forsakes  the  standard  of  social  reform,  and  throws  himself  into  the  ranks 
of  its  foes. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow,  that  we  should  discourage  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such.  What 
the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to  expel,  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  supply. 
That  intemperance  is  dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of  licensed  shops  for  the 
retailing  of  spirits,  we  all  know.  That  these  should  be  shut,  every  good  man  desires. 
Law,  however,  cannot  shut  them  except  in  a  limited  extent,  or  only  in  a  few  favoured 
parts  of  the  country.  Law  is  here  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  legislature  can  do 
little,  unless  sustained  by  the  public  voice.  To  form,  then,  an  enlightened  and  vigor- 
ous public  sentiment,  which  will  demand  the  suppression  of  these  licensed  nurseries 
of  intemperance,  is  a  duty  to  which  every  good  man  is  bound,  and  a  service  in  which 
each  may  take  a  share.  And  not  only  should  the  vending  of  spirits  in  these  impure 
haunts  be  discouraged ;  the  vending  of  them  by  respectable  men  should  be  regarded 
as  a  great  public  evil.  The  retailer  takes  shelter  under  the  wholesale  dealer,  from 
whom  he  purchases  the  pernicious  draught;  and  has  he  not  a  right  so  to  do  ?  Can  we 
expect  that  he  should  shrink  from  spreading  on  a  small  scale,  what  others  spread  largely 
without  rebuke  ?  Can  we  expect  his  conscience  to  be  sensitive,  when  he  treads  in  the 
steps  of  men  of  reputation?  Of  the  character  of  those  who  vend  spirits,  I  do  not  judge. 
They  grew  up  in  the  belief  of  the  innocence  of  the  traffic,  and  this  conviction  they  may 
sincerely  retain.  But  error,  though  sincere,  is  error  still.  Right  and  wrong  do  not 
depend  on  human  judgment  or  human  will.  Truth  and  duty  maybe  hidden  for  ages ; 
but  they  remain  unshaken  as  God's  throne;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
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they  arc.  made  known  to  one  or  a  few,  they  must  be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be 
opposed.  Truth,  truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in  kindness,  but 
with  power. 

Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding  intemperance  have  now  been  stated.  Other 
topics,  were  there  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  offer  to  your  attention.  But  I  must  pause. 
— I  will  only  add,  that  every  lover  of  his  race  has  strong  encouragement  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  prevention  of  intemperance.  The  striking  success  of  societies  instituted 
for  this  end  should  give  animation  and  hope.  But  even  had  these  associations  and 
these  efforts  failed,  I  should  not  despair.  From  the  very  terribleness  of  the  evil,  we 
may  derive  incitement  and  hope  in  our  labours  for  its  suppression.  It  cannot  be,  that 
God  has  created  moral  beings  to  become  brutes,  or  placed  them  in  circumstances 
irresistibly  impelling  them  to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their  nature. 
There  are,  there  must  be  means  of  prevention  or  cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease. 
The  uuhappiness  is,  that  too  many  of  us,  who  call  ourselves  the  friends  of  temperance, 
have  not  virtue  and  love  enough  to  use  powerfully  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for  the 
succour  of  the  tempted  and  fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too  sensual,  to  rescue  others  from 
sensuality.  The  difference  between  us  and  the  intemperate  man  is  too  small,  to  fit  us 
for  his  deliverance.  But  that  there  are  means  of  withstanding  intemperance ;  that  it 
is  the  design  and  tendency  of  Christianity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and  worthy  to  wield  these 
means;  and  that  there  are  always  some,  who  are  prepared  to  lead  the  way  in  this  holy 
work,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  energy  in  human  appetites  and  passions. 
But  I  do  not  faint.  Truth  is  mightier  than  error;  virtue,  than  vice;  God,  than  the 
evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly  against  intemperance,  we  have  the  help  and 
friendship  of  Him  who  is  Almighty.  We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  rational, 
divine,  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  progressive  intelligence  of  the  age,  in  whatever 
elevates  public  sentiment,  in  religion,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the  yearnings  of 
the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  in  the  teachings  of  God's  house,  in  the 
influences  of  God's  Spirit.  With  these  allies,  friends,  helpers,  let  good  men  not 
despair,  but  be  strong  in  the  faith,  that,  in  due  time,  they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not. 


NOTES. 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  which  are  found  in  our  slate  of  society. 
I  should  wrong,  however,  the  community  to  which  I  belong,  were  I  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  our  social  condition  offers  nothing  but  incitements  to  this  vice.  It 
presents  obstacles  as  well  as  affords  facilities  to  it.  And  this  ought  to  be  understood, 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  efforts,  which,  according  to  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are 
bound  to  make  for  its  suppression.  The  growth  of  intelligence  among  us,  is  a  power- 
ful antagonist  to  intemperance.  In  proportion  as  we  awaken  and  invigorate  men's 
faculties,  we  help  them  to  rise  above  a  brutal  life ;  we  take  them  out  of  the  power  of 
the  present  moment,  enlarge  their  foresight,  give  them  the  means  of  success  in  life, 
open  to  them  sources  of  innocent  pleasiire,  and  prepare  them  to  bear  part  in  respect- 
able society.  It  is  true,  that  intelligence  or  knowledge  is  not  virtue.  It  may  not 
overcome  selfishness ;  but  it  makes  our  self-love  wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  interests,  teaches  prudence  if  not  generosity,  and  in 
this  way,  is  a  powerful  guardian  against  ruinous  excess.  We  have  another  defence 
against  intemperance,  in  our  freedom.  Freedom  nourishes  self-respect,  and  by 
removing  all  obstructions  to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the  means  of  bettering  their 
lot,  favours  an  animated,  hopeful  industry,  thus  rescuing  a  people  from  depression, 
despondence  and  languor,  which  are  among  the  chief  temptations  to  brutalising- 
excess.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  freedom  generates  all  forms  of  licentiousness,  and, 
consequently,  intemperance.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  a  well-established  fact,  that  this 
vice  has  decreased  since  our  struggle  for  independence.  The  habits  and  manners  of 
the  last  generation  were  more  perilous  to  temperance  than  our  own.  Social  inter- 
course was  more  deformed  by  excess.  Men  in  mature  life  visited  taverns,  and  the 
young  could  not  meet,  without  the  danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine.  It  is  a  false 
notion,  that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our  present  reform  in  (his  particular  to 
temperance  societies.  These  have  done  great  good,  and  deserve  great  praise;  but  the 
influence  which  is  now  carrying  us  on  preceded  them.  They  are  its  effects,  not 
causes.  An  important  change  of  habits  had  commenced  before  their  institution,  and 
this  seems  to  me  an  important  view,  and  one  of  the  chief  encouragements  to  joint  and 
individual  exertion  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice.  Did  I  believe,  that  our  present 
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social  condition  offered  nothing  but  materials  to  intemperance,  that  it  excluded  all 
contrary  influences,  and  that  our  whole  hope  for  stemming  this  evil  rested  on  the 
temperance  societies,  I  should  he  tempted  to  despond.  Such  societies  can  avail  little, 
except  when  they  act  in  concurrence  with  causes  in  the  condition  of  society.  Such 
causes  exist,  and  one  great  use  of  temperance  societies  is  to  bring  them  into  more 
energetic  and  extensive  action. 


I  have  not  insisted  on  one  of  the  means  of  temperance  on  which  great  stress  has 
been  laid,  that  is,  the  influence  of  Public  Opinion.  To  bring  this  to  bear  against 
intemperance,  has  been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief  method  of  subduing  the 
evil.  Too  much,  I  think,  is  hoped  from  it.  One  obvious  remark  is,  that  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much  from  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  But  passing  over  this,  I  think  we  generally  look  to  this  influence  for  more 
than  it  can  accomplish.  We  lay  upon  it  a  greater  weight  than  it  can  bear.  Public 
opinion  may  even  work  against  the  cause  which  it  is  meant  to  support,  when  made  a 
substitute  for  individual  exertion.  A  man,  temperate  because  public  opinion  exacts 
it,  has  not  the  virtue  of  temperance,  nor  a  stable  ground  of  temperate  habits.  The 
remark  is  especially  applicable  to  these  times.  Opinion,  in  former  days,  was  more 
permanent  than  at  present.  There  were  few  or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle 
general  convictions.  Society  was  cast  into  fixed  forms.  Ages  passed  away,  and 
slight  changes  were  seen  in  manners  and  in  modes  of  thinking.  But  the  present  is  a 
revolutionary  age.  Society,  breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed  on  a  restless 
and  ever-stormy  ocean.  Opinion  no  longer  affords  that  steady  guidance,  which  in 
former  times  supplied  the  place  of  private  judgment  and  individual  principle.  There 
is  no  truth,  which  sophistry  does  not  now  assail,  no  falsehood  which  may  not  become 
a  party  bond.  The  great  work  to  which  religion  and  benevolence  are  now  called,  is 
not  to  sweep  away  multitudes  by  storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  the  temporary,  brittle 
chains  of  opinion,  but  to  fix  deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals,  to  awaken  the 
reason  to  eternal  truth  and  the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.  We  are  apt  to  labour 
to  secure  to  virtue  the  power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to  it  the  power  of  convic- 
tion. It  is  the  essence  of  fashion  to  change.  Nothing  is  sure  but  truth.  No  other 
foundation  can  sustain  a  permanent  reform.  The  temperance,  which  rests  on  other 
men's  opinions  and  practice,  is  not  a  man's  own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what  exists 
around  him.  It  lies  on  the  surface.  It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  influence,  is  not  denied ;  but  it  must  be 
enlightened  opinion,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  individual; 
not  to  passion,  interest,  or  fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ.  We  want  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  temperance,  but  to  act  rationally,  generously,  not  passionately, 
tyrannically,  and  with  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot  be  driven  into  temper- 
ance. Let  the  temperate  become  a  party,  and  breathe  the  violence  of  party,  and 
they  will  raise  up  a  party  as  violent  as  their  own.  The  friends  of  truth  must  not  call 
passion  to  their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and  vicious  have  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than 
they,  and  can  wield  this  weapon  to  more  effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a  louder 
cry,  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over  the  bad.  Their  goodness,  their  consciousness 
of  truth,  and  universal  love  must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong,  benevolent  appeals 
to  the  reason  and  heart.  They  must  speak  in  the  tone  of  the  friend  of  their  race. 
This  will  do  infinitely  more  than  the  clamour  of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark,  that  public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue  what 
it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence  of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent 
with,  and  very  often  strengthened  by,  entire  subserviency  to  it.  It  is  a  motive  to  be 
cautiously  used,  because  the  mind,  which  passively  yields  to  it,  will  find  it  a  debilitat- 
ing, rather  than  an  invigorating  influence.  The  moral  independence  which  can 
withstand  public  sentiment,  is  men's  only  safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment  shall 
be  enlightened  enough  to  promote  this  superiority  to  itself,  it  will  be  a  noble  spring. 
In  proportion  as  it  wars  against  this  self-subsistence,  it  subverts  the  only  foundation 
of  substantial  enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extirpate  a  common  vice  by  making  it 
disgraceful,  and  passing  on  it  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  If,  indeed,  the  vice  be  confined 
to  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy  may  easily  be  fixed  on  it ;  but  when  it 
spreads  higher  and  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion,  it  can  not  only  parry  the 
weapon  of  disgrace  in  the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but  turn  this  against  them.  Fashion 
is  singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule.  What  it  wants  in  reason,  it  can  supply  in 
sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it  puts  on  indifference  as  a  coat  of  mail.  It  has 
especially  the  art  of  attaching  the  idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause ;  and  what  virtue 
has  courage  to  encounter  this  most  dreaded  form  of  opinion  ? 


ADDRESS  ON  SELF-CULTURE, 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  FRANKLIN  LECTURES, 

DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER,  1838. 


This  Address  was  intended  to  make  two  lectures ;  but  the  author  was  led  to  abridge  It  and  deliver  it  as  one,  partly  by  the 
apprehension,  that  some  passages  were  too  abstract  for  a  popular  address,  partly  to  secure  the  advantages  of  presenting  the 
whole  subject  at  once  and  in  close  connection,  and  for  other  reasons  which  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the  passages  which 
were  omitted,  are  now  published.  The  author  respectfully  submits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly 
Intended,  and  to  the  public,  in  the  hope,  that  it  will  at  least  bring  a  great  subject  before  the  minds  of  some,  who  may  not  as 
yet  have  given  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 


MY  RESPECTED  FRIENDS  : 

BY  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Franklin  Lectures,  I  now 
appear  before  you  to  offer  some  remarks  introductory  to  this  course.  My  principal 
inducement  for  so  doing  is  my  deep  interest  in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens,  for  whom 
these  lectures  are  principally  designed.  I  understood  that  they  were  to  be  attended 
chiefly  by  those  who  are  occupied  by  manual  labour;  and,  hearing  this,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  I  wished  by 
compliance  to  express  my  sympathy  with  this  large  portion  of  my  race.  I  wished  to 
express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  those,  from  whose  industry  and  skill  I  derive  almost 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  I  wished  still  more  to  express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  for  their  own  improvement,  and  my  firm  faith  in  their  success.  These 
motives  will  give  a  particular  character  and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.  I  shall 
speak  occasionally  as  among  those  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  But  I  shall 
not  speak  as  one  separated  from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the  great  fraternity  of 
working  men.  Happily  in  this  community  we  all  are  bred  and  born  to  work ;  and 
this  honourable  mark,  set  on  us  all,  should  bind  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  founded, 
not  on  their  usefulness  to  the  community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are  in  themselves. 
Their  condition  is  indeed  obscure ;  but  their  importance  is  not  on  this  account  a  whit 
the  less.  The  multitude  of  men  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  distinguished ; 
for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands  out  from  the  multitude.  They 
make  little  noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of  action ;  but  still  they 
have  their  full  proportion  of  personal  worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed  every  man, 
in  every  condition,  is  great.  It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which  makes  him  little. 
A  man  is  great  as  a  man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of  his  nature 
turns  to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience, 
of  love,  of  knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on 
outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creatures,  these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through 
the  vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by 
as  of  little  worth.  But  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is  the 
most  precious.  Science  and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating  the  apart- 
ments of  the  opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared  with  the  common 
light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impartially  over 
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hill  .and  valley,  which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so  the  common 
lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare 
endowments  which  give  celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  disparage  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  men;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God, 
the  image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits  can  be  set  to  its  unfolding.  He  who 
possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may. 
You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him  to 
slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still  great.  You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses;  but  God 
opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no  show  indeed  in  the  streets  of  a  splendid 
city ;  but  a  clear  thought,  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act  of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a 
dignity  of  quite  another  kind  and  far  higher  than  accumulations  of  brick  and  granite 
and  plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly  put  together,  or  though  stretching  far 
beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common 
nature,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  comparative  greatness,  which  draws  chief  atten- 
tion, and  which  consists  in  the  decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  general 
standard  of  power  and  character,  we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  frequent  a  growth 
among  the  obscure  and  unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life.  The  truly 
great  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  in  what  condition  they  spring 
up  most  plentifully.  Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere.  It  does 
not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he 
produces.  The  greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
in  our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly 
in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral  principle,  and  love,  and  this  may 
be  found  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive 
more  clearly,  discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on  the  right 
means  more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than  another 
who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more 
of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weighs  character  more  saga- 
ciously, than  another,  who  has  travelled  over  the  known  world,  and  made  a  name  by 
his  reports  of  different  countries.  It  is  force  of  thought  which  measures  intellectual, 
and  so  it  is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral  greatness,  that  highest  of 
human  endowments,  that  brightest  manifestation  of  the  Divinity.  The  greatest  man 
is  he  who  chooses  the  Right  with  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is 
calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth, 
on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness,  which  is  apt  to  make 
a  show,  or  which  is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous  station  ?  The  solemn  con- 
flicts of  reason  with  passion;  the  victories  of  moral  and  religious  principle  over  urgent 
and  almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indulgence ;  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the  heart's  fondest  hopes;  the  consolations,  hopes, 
joys,  and  peace,  of  disappointed,  persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue ;  these  are  of 
course  unseen ;  so  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost  wholly  out  of  sight. 
Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit, 
the  loftiest  purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous  sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect 
it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names 
are  never  heard.  Among  common  people  will  be  found  more  of  hardship  borne  man- 
fully, more  of  unvarnished  truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which 
gives  what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous. — And  even  in  regard  to  influence  over  other  beings,  which 
is  thought  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  distinguished  station,  I  believe,  that  the  difference 
between  the  conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not  amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to 
be  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A  man  may 
spread  his  mind,  his  feelings  and  opinions,  through  a  great  extent ;  but  if  his  mind  be 
a  low  one,  he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  fill  a  city  with  daubs, 
and  by  a  false  showy  style  achieve  i  reputation;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves 
behind  him  one  grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  and  which  is 
silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence. 
Now  the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that  exerted  on  character;  and  he  who  puts 
forth  this,  does  a  great  work,  no  matter  how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The 
father  and  mother  of  an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the  mind 
of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of  perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength 
of  will  to  repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit  by  the  con- 
Jlicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influence  a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to  his  sway.  And 
not  only  is  their  work  higher  in  kind;  who  knows,  but  that  they  are  doing  a  greater 
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work  even  as  to  extent  or  surface  than  the  conqueror  ?  Who  knows,  but  that  tho 
being,  whom  they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested  principles,  may  communicate 
himself  to  others;  and  that  by  a  spreading  agency,  of  which  they  were  the  silent 
origin,  improvements  may  spread  through  a  nation,  through  the  world?  In  these 
remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a  deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the 
mass  of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society  vanish  before  the  light  of  these  truths.  I 
ultach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  because  they  are  voters  and  have  political  power ; 
but  because  they  are  men,  and  have  within  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prizes  of 
humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people  are  distinguished  by  possessing  means  of 
improvement,  of  self-culture,  possessed  nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to  the  use  of 
these,  is  to  render  them  the  best  service  they  can  receive.  Accordingly  I  have  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  Self-culture,  or  the  care  which  every  man  owes  to  him- 
self, to  the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his  nature.  I  consider  this  topic  as  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  common 
disposition  to  regard  these  and  other  like  means  of  instruction,  as  able  of  themselves 
to  carry  forward  the  hearer.  Lectures  have  their  use.  Tliey  stir  up  many,  who,  but 
for  such  outward  appeals,  might  have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  little  is  to  be  gained  simply  by  coming  to  this  place  once  a-week, 
and  giving  up  the  mind  for  an  hour  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a  teacher.  Unless  we 
are  roused  to  act  upon  ourselves,  unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of  self-improvement, 
unless  we  purpose  strenuously  to  form  and  elevate  our  own  minds,  unless  what  we 
hear  is  made  a  part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious  reflection,  very  little  permanent  good 
is  received. 

Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too  extensive  for  a  single  discourse,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  present  but  a  few  views  which  seem  to  me  most  important.  My  aim  will 
be,  to  give  first  the  Idea  of  self-culture,  next  its  Means,  and  then  to  consider  some 
objections  to  the  leading  views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  me  offer  one  remark.  Self-culture  is  some- 
thing possible.  It  is  not  a  dream.  It  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  Without  this 
conviction,  the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and  the  hearer  listen  without  profit.  There 
are  two  powers  of  the  human  soul  which  make  self-culture  possible,  the  self-searching 
and  the  self-forming  power.  We  have  first  the  faculty  of  turning  the  mind  on  itself; 
of  recalling  its  past,  and  watching  its  present  operations;  of  learning  its  various  capa- 
cities and  susceptibilities,  what  it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer; 
and  of  thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  able  to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are,  but 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  germs  and  promises  of  a  growth  to  which  no 
bounds  can  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to  the  idea  of  Per- 
fection, as  the  end  of  our  being.  It  is  by  this  self  comprehending  power  that  we  are 
distinguished  from  the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  looking  into  themselves.  With- 
out this  there  would  be  no  self-culture,  for  we  should  not  know  the  work  to  be  done; 
and  one  reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  proposed  is,  that  so  few  penetrate  into  their 
own  nature.  To  most  men,  their  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  with 
what  is  outward.  When  they  happen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see  there  only  a 
dark,  vague  chaos.  They  distinguish  perhaps  some  violent  passion,  which  has  driven 
them  to  injurious  excess;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly  attract  a  thought;  and  thus 
multitudes  live  and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to  countries  of  which  they 
have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot  has  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because  we  can  enter  into  and  search  ourselves. 
We  have  a  still  nobler  power,  that  of  acting  on,  determining  and  forming  ourselves. 
This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment,  for  it  is  the  ground  of  human  respon- 
sibility. We  have  the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our  powers,  but  of  guiding  and  impel- 
ling them;  not  only  of  watching  our  passions,  but  of  controlling  them;  not  only  of 
seeing  our  faculties  grow,  but  of  applying  to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid  their 
growth.  We  can  stay  or  change  the  current  of  thought.  We  can  concentrate  the 
intellect  on  objects  which  we  wish  to  comprehend.  We  can  fix  our  eyes  on  per- 
fection, and  make  almost  everything  speed  us  towards  it.  This  is  indeed  a  noble  pre- 
rogative of  our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or  where  we  are  now, 
for  we  can  conquer  a  better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the  lowest  point. 
Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make,  the  most  important  at  the  present 
moment,  is  that  of  the  self-forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves.  They  little 
suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage  apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind  is 
created  to  exert  on  the  material  world.  It  transcends  in  importance  all  our  power 
over  outward  nature.  There  is  more  of  divinity  in  it,  than  in  the  force  which  impels 
the  outward  universe;  and  yet  how  little  we  comprehend  it!  How  it  slumbers  in  most 
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men  unsuspected,  unused !     This  makes  self-culture  possible,  and  binds  it  on  us  as  a 
solemn  duty. 

I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-culture  ;  and  this,  in  its  most  general  form, 
may  easily  be  seized.  To  cultivate  anything,  be  it  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind,  is  to 
make  grow.  Growth,  expansion  is  the  end.  Nothing  admits  culture,  but  that  which 
has  a  principle  of  life,  capable  of  being  expanded.  He,  therefore,  who  does  what  he 
can  to  unfold  all  his  powers  and  capacities,  especially  his  nobler  ones,  so  as  to  become 
a  well-proportioned,  vigorous,  excellent  happy  being,  practises  self-culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various  branches  corresponding  to  the  different  capa- 
cities of  human  nature ;  but  though  various,  they  are  intimately  united  and  make  pro- 
gress together.  The  soul,  which  our  philosophy  divides  into  various  capacities,  is  still 
one  essence,  one  life ;  and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment,  and  blends  in  the  same  act 
its  various  energies  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  Accordingly  in  a  wise  self- 
culture  all  the  principles  of  our  nature  grow  at  once  by  joint  harmonious  action,  just 
as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded  together.  When  therefore  you  hear  of  different 
branches  of  self-improvement,  you  will  not  think  of  them  as  distinct  processes  going 
on  independently  of  each  other,  and  requiring  each  its  own  separate  means.  Still  a 
distinct  consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and 
these  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  singular  importance.  When  a  man  looks 
into  himself,  he  discovers  two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which  it  behoves 
him  especially  to  comprehend.  He  discovers  desires,  appetites,  passions,  which  ter- 
minate in  himself,  which  crave  and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratification,  distinction ; 
and  he  discovers  another  principle,  an  antagonist  to  these,  which  is  Impartial,  Disin- 
terested, Universal,  enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  other 
beings,  and  laying  on  him  obligations  which  must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may, 
or  however  they  may  clash  with  his  particular  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man,  however 
narrowed  to  his  own  interest,  however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny,  that  there 
springs  up  within  him  a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty,  that  an 
inward  voice  calls  him  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  revere  and  exercise  Impartial  Justice, 
and  Universal  Good-will.  This  disinterested  principle  in  human  nature  we  call  some- 
times reason,  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes  the  moral  sense  or  faculty.  But,  be  its 
name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supreme  power 
within  us,  to  be  cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its  culture  the  right  development  of 
all  others  depends.  The  passions  indeed  may  be  stronger  than  the  conscience,  may 
lift  up  a  louder  voice ;  but  their  clamour  differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in 
which  the  conscience  speaks.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its  authority,  its  binding 
power.  In  their  very  triumphs,  they  are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often 
cower  before  its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice.  No  part  of  self-knowledge  is  more  import- 
ant than  to  discern  clearly  these  two  great  principles,  the  self-seeking  and  the  disin- 
terested ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  self-culture  is  to  depress  the  former,  and  to 
exalt  the  latter,  or  to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
growth  of  this  moral  force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithfully.  There  have  been 
men,  whom  no  power  in  the  universe  could  turn  from  the  liight,  by  whom  death  in 
its  most  dreadful  forms  has  been  less  dreaded,  than  transgression  of  the  inward  law  of 
universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is  Religious.  When  we  look  into  ourselves  we  dis- 
cover powers,  which  link  us  with  this  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever-changing  world. 
We  have  sight  and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs  and  various  faculties  to  secure 
and  appropriate  the  material  creation.  And  we  have  too  a  power,  which  cannot  stop 
at  what  we  see  and  handle,  at  what  exists  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  which 
seeks  for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which  cannot  rest  till  it  ascend  to  the  Eternal, 
All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call  the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur  can- 
not be  exaggerated  by  human  language ;  for  it  marks  out  a  being  destined  for  higher 
communion  than  with  the  visible  universe.  To  develope  this,  is  eminently  to  educate 
ourselves.  The  true  idea  of  God,  unfolded  clearly  and  liviugly  within  us,  and  moving 
us  to  adore  and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  likeness  to  him,  is  the  noblest  growth  in 
human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celestial  natures.  The  religious  principle,  and  the  moral, 
are  intimately  connected,  and  grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed  the  perfection  and 
highest  manifestation  of  the  latter.  They  are  both  disinterested.  It  is  the  essence  of 
true  religion  to  recognise  and  adore  in  God  the  attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and 
Universal  Love,  and  to  hear  him  commanding  us  in  the  conscience  to  become  what 
we  adore. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Intellectual.  We  cannot  look  into  ourselves  without  discov- 
ering the  intellectual  principle,  the  power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  judges,  the 
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power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth.  This  indeed  we  are  in  no  danger  of  overlooking. 
The  intellect  being  the  great  instrument  by  which  men  compass  their  wishes,  it  draws 
more  attention  than  any  of  our  other  powers.  When  we  speak  to  men  of  improving 
themselves,  the  first  thought  which  occurs  to  them  is,  that  they  must  cultivate  their 
understanding,  and  get  knowledge  and  skill.  By  education,  men  mean  almost  exclu- 
sively intellectual  training.  For  this,  schools  and  colleges  are  instituted,  and  to  this 
the  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now  I  reverence,  as 
much  as  any  man,  the  intellect ;  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above  the  moral  principle. 
With  this  it  is  most  intimately  connected.  In  this  its  culture  is  founded,  and  to  exalt 
this  is  its  highest  aim.  Whoever  desires  that  his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness, 
to  healthy  vigour,  must  begin  with  moral  discipline.  Reading  and  study  are  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  power  of  thought.  One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  that  is, 
the  Disinterestedness,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  virtue.  To  gain  truth,  which  is  the 
great  object  of  the  understanding,  I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is  the  first  and 
grand  condition  of  intellectual  progress.  I  must  choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no  matter 
how  it  bears  on  myself.  I  must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads,  what  interests  it 
opposes,  to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or 
to  what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fairness  of  mind,  which  is  only  another  phrase 
for  disinterested  love  of  truth,  great  native  powers  of  understanding  are  perverted  and 
lead  astray;  genius  runs  wild ;  "the  light  within  us  becomes  darkness."  The  subtlest 
reasoners,  for  want  of  this,  cheat  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  entangled 
in  the  web  of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  history  of  science 
and  philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by  nature  with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached 
the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to  undermine  the  grand  primitive  truths  on  which 
human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope  depend.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
instances  of  men  of  naturally  moderate  powers  of  mind,  who,  by  a  disinterested  love 
of  truth  and  their  fellow-creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no  small  force  and  enlarge- 
ment of  thought.  Some  of  the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pulpit  and  in  schools,  have 
owed  their  power  of  enlightening  others,  not  so  much  to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to 
the  simplicity,  impartiality,  and  disinterestedness  of  their  minds,  to  their  readiness  to 
live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man,  who  rises  above  himself,  looks  from  an  eminence 
on  nature  and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Thought  expands  as  by  a  natural 
elasticity,  when  the  pressure  of  selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  soul,  generously  ciiltivated,  fertilise  the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully 
performed,  opens  the  mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family,  alike  immutable,  uni- 
versal, and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the  connexion  between  moral  and  intellec- 
tual culture  is  often  overlooked,  and  because  the  former  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 
The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is  called,  above  virtue  and  religion,  is  the  curse  of 
the  age.  Education  is  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men  acquire 
power  without  the  principles  which  alone  make  it  a  good.  Talent  is  worshipped ; 
but,  if  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a  demon  than  a  god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many  are  apt  to  think,  in  accumulating 
information,  though  this  is  important,  but  in  building  up  a  force  of  thought  which  may 
be  turned  at  will  on  any  subjects,  on  which  we  are  called  to  pass  judgment.  This 
force  is  manifested  in  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in  accurate,  penetrating 
observation,  in  reducing  complex  subjects  to  their  elements,  in  diving  beneath  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  in  detecting  the  more  subtle  differences  and  resemblances  of 
things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and  especially  in  rising  from  particular 
facts  to  general  laws  or  universal  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising 
to  broad  views  and  great  principles,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind, 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture.  What  it  means,  your  own  observation  must  have 
taught  you.  You  must  have  taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  always  employed 
on  details,  on  particular  facts,  and  the  other  using  these  facts  as  foundations  of  higher, 
wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers.  For  example,  men  had  for  ages  seen 
pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals,  falling  to  the  ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  parti- 
cular facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  all  matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all 
matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  according  to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at 
different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a  grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
extends  to  and  controls  the  whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads  a  history,  and 
can  tell  you  all  its  events,  and  there  stops.  Another  combines  these  events,  brings 
them  under  one  view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  this  or  another 
nation,  and  what  are  its  great  tendencies,  whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one  or 
another  form  of  civilization.  So,  one  man  talks  continually  about  the  particular 
actions  of  this  or  another  neighbour;  whilst  another  looks  beyond  the  acts  to  the 
inward  principle  from  which  they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger  views  of  human 
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nature.  In  a  word,  one  man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  fragments,  whilst  another 
strives  to  discover  the  harmony,  connection,  unity  of  all.  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
society  is,  that  men,  occupied  perpetually  \vith  petty  details,  want  general  truths,  want 
broad  and  fixed  principles.  Hence  many,  not  wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  incon- 
sistent, as  if  they  were  overgrown  children  rather  than  men.  To  build  up  that  strength 
of  mind,  which  apprehends  and  cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the  highest  intellec- 
tual self-culture ;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely  this  culture  agrees  with 
that  of  the  moral  and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature,  of  which  I  have  previously 
spoken.  In  each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the  soul  consists  in  raising  it  above 
what  is  narrow,  particular,  individual,  selfish,  to  the  universal  and  unconfined.  To 
improve  a  man,  is  to  liberalise,  enlarge  him  in  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Narrow- 
ness of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the  degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims  to  rescue 
the  human  being. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Social,  or  one  of  its  great  offices  is  to  unfold  and  purify  the 
affections,  which  spring  up  instinctively  in  the  human  breast,  which  bind  together 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister ;  which  bind  a  man  to  friends 
and  neighbours,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall  under  his  eye,  wherever 
they  belong.  The  culture  of  these  is  an  important  part  of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in 
converting  them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from  natural  into  spiritual  attachments, 
in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and  holy  character.  For  example,  our  affection  for 
our  children  is  at  first  instinctive ;  and  if  it  continue  such,  it  rises  little  above  the 
brute's  attachment  to  its  young.  But  when  a  parent  infuses  into  his  natural  love  for 
his  offspring,  moral  and  religious  principle,  when  he  comes  to  regard  his  child  as  an 
intelligent,  spiritual,  immortal  being,  and  honours  him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all 
to  make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy  child  of  God  and  the  friend  of  his  race, 
then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous  and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  God's  paternal 
love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A  like  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give  to  all  our 
affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Practical,  or  it  proposes  as  one  of  its  chief  ends  to  fit  us  for 
action,  to  make  us  efficient  in  whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to  firmness  of  pur- 
pose and  to  fruitfulness  of  resource  in  common  life,  and  especially  in  emergencies,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over  this  and  other  topics  for  which 
I  have  no  time,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  branches  of  self-culture  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  so 
slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among  its  admirable  endowments,  the  sense 
or  perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being,  and  there 
is  no  power  which  admits  greater  cultivation ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in 
all  ?  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite  in  the  universe. 
There  is  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can  turn  into  food  and 
clothes,  or  gratification  for  the  body ;  but  the  whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the 
numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green 
blades  of  grass.  It  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues 
of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  minute  objects,  but  the  ocean, 
the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  over- 
flow with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple ;  and  those  men,  who  are  alive  to  it, 
cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every  side. 
Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious,  the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so 
congenial  with  our  tenderest  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost 
as  blind  to  it,  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a 
dungeon.  An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual 
endowment.  Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with 
the  choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn,  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel  their  privation ;  how  should 
I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and 
grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  their  notice !  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in 
sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  Artist ;  and  how  rmich  would  his  existence  be  elevated, 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  proportions,  and  moral 
expression !  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  this 
mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially  in  literature  ?  The  best 
books  have  most  beauty.  The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty, 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this 
their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man,  in  whom 
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the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cherished ;  and  I  know  of  no  condition  in  life 
from  which  it  should  be  excluded.  Of  all  luxuries  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  at 
hand ;  aud  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those  conditions,  where  coarse 
labour  tends  to  give  a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  the  diffusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  taste  for  music  in  modern  Germany,  we  learn  that  the 
people  at  large,  may  partake  of  refined  gratifications  which  have  hitherto  been  thought 
to  be  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most  penetrating  minds  have  not  satisfac- 
torily answered ;  nor,  were  I  able,  is  this  the  place  for  discussing  it.  But  one  thing 
I  would  say,  the  beauty  of  the  outward  creation  is  intimately  related  to  the  lovely, 
grand,  interesting  attributes  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  emblem  or  expression  of  these. 
Matter  becomes  beautiful  to  us,  when  it  seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its  inertness, 
finiteness,  and  grossness,  and  by  the  ethereal  lightness  of  its  forms  and  motions  seems 
to  approach  spirit ;  when  it  images  to  us  pure  and  gentle  affections ;  when  it  spreads 
out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  the  Infinite ;  or  when  in  more  awful  shapes 
and  movements  it  speaks  of  the  Omnipotent.  Thus  outward  beauty  is  akin  to  some- 
thing deeper  and  unseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  attributes ;  and  of  consequence, 
the  way  to  see  and  feel  it  more  and  more  keenly,  is  to  cultivate  those  moral,  religious, 
intellectual,  and  social  principles  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  spiritual  nature ;  and  I  name  this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am  anxious 
to  show,  the  harmony  which  subsists  among  all  branches  of  human  culture,  or  how 
each  forwards  and  is  aided  by  all. 

There  is  another  power,  which  each  man  should  cultivate  according  to  his  ability, 
but  which  is  very  much  neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  is,  the  power  of 
Utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice 
and  to  exchange  it  for  other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinctions  from  the 
brute.  Our  power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us, 
as  in  the  power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigour, 
may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in  society.  And  not 
only  does  a  man  influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect,  by  giving 
distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves  better,  our 
conceptions  grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort  to  make  them  clear  to  another.  Our 
social  rank  too  depends  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  called  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter 
are  awkward  in  manners,  and  are  especially  wanting  in  propriety,  clearness,  grace, 
and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who  cannot  open  his  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of 
grammar,  without  showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue  or  uncouth  tones  his  want  of  culti- 
vation, or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a  confused,  unskilful  mode  of  communi- 
cation, cannot  lake  the  place  to  which  perhaps  his  native  good  sense  entitles  him.  To 
have  intercourse  with  respectable  people,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On  this 
account,  I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  city.  These  are  not  trifles ;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any  class  of 
people.  They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advantages,  on  which  his  improvement 
very  much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included  by  all  in  their  plans 
of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the  culture,  the  improvement,  which  every  man 
should  propose  to  himself.  I  have  all  along  gone  on  the  principle,  that  a  man  has 
within  him  capacities  of  growth,  which  deserve  and  will  reward  intense,  unrelaxing 
toil.  I  do  not  look  on  a  human  being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be  kept  in  action  by  a 
foreign  force,  to  accomplish  an  unvarying  succession  of  motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount 
of  work,  and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spiritual  powers ; 
and  I  place  little  value  on  any  culture,  but  that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these  and  to 
give  them  perpetual  impulse  and  expansion.  1  am  aware,  that  this  view  is  far  from 
being  universal.  The  common  notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need  no 
other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various  trades ;  and  though  this 
error  is  passing  away,  it  is  far  from  being  exploded.  But  the  ground  of  a  man's  cul- 
ture lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His  powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account 
of  their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  outward  direction.  He  is  to  be  educated,  because 
he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly  not 
the  great  end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it ;  his  force  of  thought 
cannot  be  exhausted  on  it.  He  has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no  action,  and  deep 
wants  it  cannot  answer.  Poems,  and  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy,  which  have 
made  some  noise  in  the  world,  have  been  wrought  at  the  work-bench  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  field.  How  often,  when  the  arms  are  mechanically  plying  a  trade,  does  tin; 
mind,  lost  in  reverie  or  day-dreams,  escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  How  often  does 
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the  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest  of  all  thoughts,  that  of  God,  with  house- 
hold drudgery  !  Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is 
to  earn  his  bread  and  to  serve  the  community.  But  bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his 
highest  good ;  for  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be  harder  than  that  of  the  inferior  animals, 
for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table  and  weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of  their  own. 
Nor  was  he  made  chiefly  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  A  rational, 
moral  being  cannot,  without  infinite  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of 
others'  gratification.  He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a  means.  A  mind,  in  which  are 
sown  the  seeds  of  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world.  It  exists  for  itself,  for  its  own 
perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants.  You  tell 
me,  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but  not 
for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar  labour.  I  answer,  that  Man  is  a  greater  name  than 
President  or  King.  Truth  and  goodness  are  equally  precious,  in  whatever  sphere 
they  are  found.  Besides,  men  of  all  conditions  sustain  equally  the  relations,  which 
give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues  and  demand  the  highest  powers.  The  labourer  is  not 
a  mere  labourer.  He  has  close,  tender,  responsible  connections  with  God  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband,  father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to 
a  home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race ;  and  is  such  a  man  to  be  cultivated  only  for  a 
trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent  into  the  world  for  a  great  work  ?  To  educate  a  child  per- 
fectly requires  profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  state ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser, 
and  more  obvious,  than  the  spiritual  capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended,  before  the 
work  of  education  can  be  thoroughly  performed ;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  this  greatest 
work  on  earth  is  equally  committed  by  God.  What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a 
higher  culture,  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of,  is  needed  by  our  whole  race  ? 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Means  by  which  the  self-culture,  just  described, 
may  be  promoted;  and  here  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The  subject  is  so  extensive, 
as  well  as  important,  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  do  any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  presenting  but  hints,  and 
such  as  have  offered  themselves  with  very  little  research  to  my  own  mind. 

And,  first,  the  great  means  of  self-culture,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest,  is  to 
fasten  on  this  culture,  as  our  Great  End,  to  determine  deliberately  and  solemnly,  that 
•we  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us.  Without 
this  resolute  purpose,  the  best  means  are  worth  little,  and  with  it  the  poorest  become 
mighty.  You  may  see  thousands,  with  every  opportunity  of  improvement  which  wealth 
can  gather,  with  teachers,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  bringing  nothing  to  pass,  and  others, 
with  few  helps,  doing  wonders ;  and  simply  because  the  latter  are  in  earnest,  and  the 
former  not.  A  man  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot  find,  creates  them.  A 
vigorous  purpose  makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes  power  into  weak  instruments, 
disarms  difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into  assistances.  Every  condition  has  means 
of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough  to  use  them.  Some  volumes  have  recently  been 
published,  giving  examples  or  histories  of  "  knowledge  acquired  under  difficulties;"  and 
it  is  most  animating  to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute  man  can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea, 
like  this  of  Self-culture,  if  seized  on  clearly  and  vigorously,  burns  like  a  living  coal  in 
the  soul.  He  who  deliberately  adopts  a  great  end,  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplished 
it,  has  scaled  the  chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose  of  self-culture  now  insisted  on,  namely, 
faith  in  the  practicableness  of  this  culture.  A  great  object,  to  awaken  resolute  choice, 
must  be  seen  to  be  within  our  reach.  The  truth,  that  progress  is  the  very  end  of  our 
being,  must  not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but  comprehended  and  felt  as  a  reality. 
Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  starve,  by  being  imprisoned  within  what  we  have  already 
attained.  A  true  faith,  looking  up  to  something  better,  catching  glimpses  of  a  distant 
perfection,  prophesying  to  ourselves  improvements  proportioned  to  our  conscientious 
labours,  gives  energy  of  purpose,  gives  wings  to  the  soul ;  and  this  faith  will  con- 
tinually grow,  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  our  own  nature,  and  with  the  promises 
of  Divine  help  and  immortal  life  which  abound  in  Revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  from  proposing  to  themselves  improvement,  by  the  false 
notion,  that  the  study  of  books,  which  their  situation  denies  them,  is  the  all-important, 
and  only  sufficient  means.  Let  such  consider,  that  the  grand  volumes,  of  which  all 
our  books  are  transcripts,  I  mean,  nature,  revelation,  the  human  soul,  and  human 
life,  are  freely  unfolded  to  every  eye.  The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience 
and  observation ;  and  these  are  denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  what 
passes  without  and  within  us,  is  the  most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  chiefly  useful,  as 
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they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  experience.  When  they  absorb  men,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  and  turn  them  from  observation  of  nature  and  life,  they  generate 
a  learned  folly,  for  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  labourer  could  not  be  exchanged  but 
at  great  loss.  It  deserves  attuntion  that  the  greatest  men  have  been  formed  without 
the  studies,  which  at  present  are  thought  by  many  most  needful  to  improvement. 
Homer,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  never  heard  the  name  of  chemistry,  and  knew  less  of  the 
solar  system  than  a  boy  iu  our  common  schools.  Not  that  these  sciences  are  unim- 
portant; but  the  lesson  is,  that  human  improvement  never  wants  the  mt>ans,  where 
the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and  earnest  in  the  soul. 

The  purpose  of  self-culture,  this  is  the  life  and  strength  of  all  the  methods  we  use 
for  our  own  elevation.  I  reiterate  this  principle  on  account  of  its  great  importance ; 
and  I  would  add  a  remark  to  prevent  its  misapprehension.  When  I  speak  of  the  pur- 
pose of  self-culture,  I  mean,  that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other  words,  we  must  make 
self-culture  really  and  truly  our  end,  or  choose  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as 
a  means  or  instrument  of  something  else.  And  here  I  touch  a  common  and  very  per- 
nicious error.  Not  a  few  persons  desire  to  improve  themselves  only  to  get  property 
arid  to  rise  in  the  world;  but  such  do  not  properly  choose  improvement,  but  some- 
thing outward  and  foreign  to  themselves ;  and  so  low  an  impulse  can  produce  only  a 
stinted,  partial,  uncertain  growth.  A  man,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  cultivate  himself  because 
he  is  a  man.  He  is  to  start  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  something  greater  within 
him  than  in  the  whole  material  creation,  than  in  all  the  worlds  which  press  on  the  eye 
and  ear;  and  that  inward  improvements  have  a  worth  and  dignity  in  themselves, 
quite  distinct  from  the  power  they  give  over  outward  things.  Undoubtedly  a  man  is 
to  labour  to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  better  himself.  If  he  knows  no  higher 
use  of  his  mind  than  to  invent  and  drudge  for  his  body,  his  case  is  desperate  as  far  as 
culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  to  the  labourer  indifference  to  his 
outward  lot.  I  hold  it  important,  that  every  man  in  every  class  should  possess  the 
means  of  comfort,  of  health,  of  neatness  in  food  and  apparel,  and  of  occasional  retire- 
ment and  leisure.  These  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be  sought  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  still  more,  they  are  important  means  of  the  self-culture  for  which  I  am  pleading. 
A  clean,  comfortable  dwelling,  with  wholesome  meals,  is  no  small  aid  to  intellectual 
and  moral  progress.  A  man  living  in  a  damp  cellar  or  a  garret  open  to  rain  and  snow, 
breathing  the  foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  striving  without  success  to  appease  hunger 
on  scanty  or  unsavoury  food,  is  in  danger  of  abandoning  himself  to  a  desperate,  selfish 
recklessness.  Improve  then  your  lot.  Multiply  comforts,  and  still  more  get  wealth 
if  you  can  by  honourable  means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too  much.  A  true  cultivation 
of  the  mind  is  fitted  to  forward  you  in  your  worldly  concerns,  and  you  ought  to  use  it 
for  this  end.  Only,  beware,  lest  this  end  master  you ;  lest  your  motives  sink  as  your 
condition  improves ;  lest  you  fall  victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vying  with  those 
around  you  in  show,  luxury,  and  expense.  Cherish  a  true  respect  for  yourselves. 
Feel  that  your  nature  is  worth  more  than  everything  which  is  foreign  to  you.  He  who 
has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  rational  and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within 
himself  superior  to  the  world  and  allied  to  the  divinity,  wants  the  true  spring  of  that 
purpose  of  self-culture  on  which  I  have  insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the  means  of 
improvement. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of  self-culture,  and  this  is  the  control  of  the 
animal  appetites.  To  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must  put  down  the 
animal.  Sensuality  is  the  abyss  in  which  very  many  souls  are  plunged  and  lost. 
Among  the  most  prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  life  is  drowned 
in  luxurious  excesses!  It  is  one  great  curse  of  wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses;  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  though  luxury  is  wanting,  yet  a  gross  feeding 
often  prevails,  under  which  the  spirit  is  whelmed.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  walk  through 
our  streets,  and  to  see  how  many  countenances  bear  marks  of  a  lethargy  and  a  brutal 
coarseness,  induced  by  unrestrained  indulgence.  Whoever  would  cultivate  the  soul, 
must  restrain  the  appetites.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine,  that  animal  food 
was  not  meant  for  man ;  but  that  this  is  used  among  us  to  excess,  that  as  a  people  we 
should  gain  much  in  cheerfulness,  activity,  and  buoyancy  of  mind,  by  less  gross  and 
stimulating  food,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  those, 
who  would  bring  out  and  elevate  their  higher  nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  ravages  it  makes 
on  the  reason,  the  intellect;  and  this  effect  is  produced  to  a  mournful  extent,  even 
when  drunkenness  is  escaped.  Not  a  few  men,  called  temperate,  and  who  have 
thought  themselves  such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
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that  for  years  their  minds  had  been  clouded,  impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  without 
their  suspecting  the  injury.  Multitudes  in  this  city  are  bereft  of  half  their  intellectual 
energy,  by  a  degree  of  indulgence  which  passes  for  innocent.  Of  all  the  foes  of  the 
working  class,  this  is  the  deadliest.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  keep  down  this  class, 
to  destroy  their  self-respect,  to  rob  them  of  their  just  influence  in  the  community,  to 
render  profitless  the  means  of  improvement  within  their  reach,  than  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  a  drink.  They  are  called  on  to  withstand  this  practice,  as  they  regard  their 
honour,  and  would  take  their  just  place  in  society.  They  are  under  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  give  their  sanction  to  every  effort  for  its  suppression.  They  ought  to  regard  as 
their  worst  enemies  (though  unintentionally  such),  as  the  enemies  of  their  rights,  dig- 
nity, and  influence,  the  men  who  desire  to  flood  city  and  country  with  distilled  poison. 
I  lately  visited  a  flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing  to  one  of  the  respected  inhabi- 
tants the  pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many  signs  of  progress,  he  replied,  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  I  witnessed,  was  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits  by  the 
people.  And  this  reformation  we  may  be  assured  wrought  something  higher  than  out- 
ward prosperity.  In  almost  every  family  so  improved,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  capa- 
cities of  the  parent  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  were  enlarged,  and  the 
means  of  education  made  more  effectual  to  the  child.  I  call  on  working  men  to  take 
hold  of  the  cause  of  temperance  as  peculiarly  their  cause.  These  remarks  are  the 
more  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  far  and  wide,  to  annul  at  the  present 
moment  a  recent  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  favour  intemperance.  I  know,  that  there  are  intelligent  and  good  men,  who 
believe,  that,  in  enacting  this  law,  government  transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true  path, 
and  established  a  precedent  for  legislative  interference  with  all  our  pursuits  and 
pleasures.  No  one  here  looks  more  jealously  on  government  than  myself.  But  I 
maintain,  that  this  is  a  case  which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be  confounded  with  no 
other,  and  on  which  government  from  its  very  nature  and  end  is  peculiarly  bound  to 
act.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  end  of  government,  its  highest  function, 
is,  not  to  make  roads,  grant  charters,  originate  improvements,  but  to  prevent  or  repress 
Crimes  against  individual  rights  and  social  order.  For  this  end  it  ordains  a  penal 
code,  erects  prisons,  and  inflicts  fearful  punishments.  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  crimes,  which  government  is  instituted  to  prevent  and  repress,  have 
their  origin  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  if  our  poor-houses,  work-houses,  jails,  and 
penitentiaries,  are  tenanted  in  a  great  degree  by  those  whose  first  and  chief  impulse  to 
crime  came  from  the  distillery  and  dram-shop;  if  murder  and  theft,  the  most  fearful 
outrages  on  property  and  life,  are  most  frequently  the  issues  and  consummation  of 
intemperance,  is  not  government  bound  to  restrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of  the 
stimulus  to  these  terrible  social  wrongs  ?  Is  government  never  to  act  as  a  parent, 
never  to  remove  the  causes  or  occasions  of  wrong-doing?  Has  it  but  one  instrument 
for  repressing  crime,  namely,  public,  infamous  punishment,  an  evil  only  inferior  to 
crime?  Is  government  a  usurper,  does  it  wander  beyond  its  sphere,  by  imposing 
restraints  on  an  article,  which  does  no  imaginable  good,  which  can  plead  no  benefit 
conferred  on  body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the  citizen  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  country,  and  which,  above  all,  stirs  up  men  to  the  perpetration  of  most  of  the 
crimes,  from  which  it  is  the  highest  and  most  solemn  office  of  government  to  protect 
society? 

I  come  now  to  another  important  measure  of  self-culture,  and  this  is,  intercourse 
with  superior  minds.  I  have  insisted  on  our  own  activity  as  essential  to  our  progress; 
but  we  were  not  made  to  live  or  advance  alone.  Society  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or 
food.  A  child  doomed  to  utter  loneliness,  growing  up  without  sight  or  sound  of 
human  beings,  would  not  put  forth  equal  power  with  many  brutes ;  and  a  man,  never 
brought  into  contact  with  minds  superior  to  his  own,  will  probably  run  one  and  the 
same  dull  round  of  thought  and  action  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these 
invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great 
men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours. 
God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They 
give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  pros- 
perous of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  ray  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to 
sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical 
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wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a 
cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where 
I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must  select  good  books,  such  as 
have  been  written  by  right -minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who  instead 
of  diluting  by  repetition  what  others  say,  have  something  to  say  for  themselves,  and 
write  to  give  relief  to  full  earnest  souls;  and  these  works  must  not  be  skimmed  over 
for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and  a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In 
selecting  books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by  those  who  have  studied  more  than  our- 
selves. But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  determined  in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our 
own  tastes.  The  best  books  for  a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recom- 
mend, but  oftener  those  which  meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind, 
and  therefore  awaken  interest  and  rivet  thought.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
not  only  in  regard  to  books  but  in  other  respects,  that  self-culture  must  vary  with  the 
individual.  All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A  man  must  unfold  himself  freely, 
and  should  respect  the  peculiar  gifts  or  biasses  by  which  nature  has  distinguished  him 
from  others.  Self-culture  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  individuality.  It  does  not 
regularly  apply  an  established  machinery,  for  the  sake  of  torturing  every  man  into  one 
rigid  shape,  called  perfection.  As  the  human  countenance,  with  the  same  features  in 
us  all,  is  diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is  never  the  same  in  any  two  indivi- 
duals, so  the  human  soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers  and  laws,  expands  into  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  would  be  wofully  stinted  by  modes  of  culture  requiring 
all  men  to  learn  the  same  lesson  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  especially  to  those  who  spend  much  time  in 
manual  labour,  to  fix  attention  on  books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
by  choosing  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by  reading  in  company  with  those  whom  they 
love.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  solitude,  illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would  not 
compensate  for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good 
books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  our  times,  is  the  multiplication  of  books,  and 
their  distribution  through  all  conditions  of  society.  At  a  small  expense,  a  man  can 
now  possess  himself  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  English  literature.  Books,  once 
confined  to  a  few  by  their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the  multitude;  and  in  this 
way  a  change  of  habits  is  going  on  in  society,  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  depending  on  casual  rumour  and  loose  conversation  for  most  of 
their  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought;  instead  of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds, 
and  receiving  their  chief  excitement  from  the  voice  of  neighbours,  men  are  now  learn- 
ing to  study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out  subjects  continuously,  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowledge, 
original  views,  and  reasonings  of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  the  results  must 
be,  a  deliberateness  and  independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and  extent  of 
information,  unknown  in  former  times.  The  diffusion  of  these  silent  teachers,  books, 
through  the  whole  community,  is  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery, 
and  legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  supersede  stormy  revolutions.  The  culture, 
which  it  is  to  spread,  whilst  an  unspeakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also  to  become 
the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture,  is  to  free  ourselves  from  the  power  of 
human  opinion  and  example,  except  as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  deliberate 
judgment.  We  are  all  prone  to  keep  the  level  of  those  we  live  with,  to  repeat  their 
words,  and  dress  our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion;  and  hence  the  spirit- 
less tameness  of  our  characters  and  lives.  Our  greatest  danger,  is  not  from  the  grossly 
wicked  around  us,  but  from  the  worldly,  unreflecting  multitude,  who  are  borne  along 
as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  and  bear  us  along  with  them.  Even  the  influence  of 
superior  minds  may  harm  us,  by  bowing  us  to  servile  acquiescence  and  damping  our 
spiritual  activity.  The  great  use  of  intercourse  with  other  minds,  is  to  stir  up  our 
own,  to  whet  our  appetite  for  truth,  to  carry  our  thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks. 
We  need  connexions  with  great  thinkers  to  'make  us  thinkers  too.  One  of  the  chief 
arts  of  self-culture,  is  to  unite  (he  childlike  teachableness,  which  gratefully  welcomes 
light  from  every  human  being  who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance  of  opinions  how- 
ever current,  of  influences  however  generally  revered,  which  do  not  approve  them- 
selves to  our  deliberate  judgment.  You  ought  indeed  patiently  and  conscientiously 
to  strengthen  your  reason  by  other  men's  intelligence,  but  you  must  not  prostrate  it 
before  them.  Especially  if  there  springs  up  within  you  any  view  of  God's  word  or 
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universe,  any  sentiment  or  aspiration  -which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher  order  than  what 
you  meet  abroad,  give  reverent  heed  to  it;  inquire  into  it  earnestly,  solemnly.  Do 
not  trust  it  blindly,  for  it  may  be  an  illusion ;  but  it  may  be  the  Divinity  moving 
•within  you,  a  new  revelation,  not  supernatural,  but  still  most  precious,  of  truth  or 
duty;  and  if  after  inquiry  it  so  appear,  then  let  no  clamour,  or  scorn,  or  desertion 
turn  you  from  it.  Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions.  Intimations  from  our 
own  souls  of  something  more  perfect  than  others  teach,  if  faithfully  followed,  give  us 
a  conscienciousness  of  spiritual  force  and  progress,  never  experienced  by  the  vulgar  of 
high  life  or  low  life,  who  march,  as  they  are  drilled,  to  the  step  of  their  times. 

Some,  I  know,  will  wonder,  that  I  should  think  the  mass  of  the  people  capable  of 
such  intimations  and  glimpses  of  truth,  as  I  have  just  supposed.  These  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  prerogative  of  men  of  genius,  who  seem  to  be  born  to  give  law  to 
the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Undoubtedly  nature  has  her  nobility,  and  sends  forth  a 
few  to  be  eminently  "  lights  of  the  world."  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  the 
same  divine  fire  is  given  to  all ;  for  the  many  could  not  receive  with  a  loving  rever- 
ence the  quickening  influences  of  the  few,  were  there  not  essentially  the  same  spiritual 
life  in  both.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  are  not  masses  of  passive  matter,  created  to 
receive  impressions  unresistingly  from  abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by 
foreign  instruction;  but  have  a  native  force,  a  spring  of  thought  in  themselves.  Even 
the  child's  mind  outruns  its  lessons,  and  overflows  in  questionings  which  bring  the 
wisest  to  a  stand.  Even  the  child  starts  the  great  problems,  which  philosophy  has 
laboured  to  solve  for  ages.  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  now  enlarge.  Let  me  only 
say,  that  the  power  of  original  thought  is  particularly  manifested  in  those  who  thirst 
for  progress,  who  are  bent  on  unfolding  their  whole  nature.  A  man  who  wakes  up 
to  the  consciousness  of  having  been  created  for  progress  and  perfection,  looks  with 
new  eyes  on  himself  and  on  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  great  truth  stirs  the 
soul  from  its  depths,  breaks  up  old  associations  of  ideas,  and  establishes  new  ones, 
just  as  a  mighty  agent  of  chemistry,  brought  into  contact  with  natural  substances, 
dissolves  the  old  affinities  which  had  bound  their  particles  together,  and  arranges 
them  anew.  This  truth  particularly  aids  us  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human  life. 
By  revealing  to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps  us  to  comprehend  more  and  more  the 
wonderful,  the  infinite  system,  to  which  we  belong.  A  man  in  the  common  walks  of 
life,  who  has  faith  in  perfection,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  great 
purpose  of  God,  possesses  more  the  secret  of  the  universe,  perceives  more  the  harmo- 
nies or  mutual  adaptations  of  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  him,  is  a  wiser 
interpreter  of  Providence,  and  reads  nobler  lessons  of  duty  in  the  events  which  pass 
before  him,  than  the  profoundest  philosopher  who  wants  this  grand  central  truth. 
Thus  illuminations,  inward  suggestions,  are  not  confined  to  a  favoured  few,  but  visit 
all  who  devote  themselves  to  a  generous  self-culture. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be  found  by  every  man  in  his  Condition  or 
Occupation,  be  it  what  it  may.  Had  I  time,  I  might  go  through  all  conditions  of  life, 
from  the  most  conspicuous  to  the  most  obscure,  and  might  show  how  each  furnishes 
continual  aids  to  improvement.  But  I  will  take  one  example,  and  that  is,  of  a  man 
living  by  manual  labour.  This  may  be  made  the  means  of  self-culture.  For  instance, 
in  almost  all  labour,  a  man  exchanges  his  strength  for  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of 
•wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other  product.  In  other  words,  labour  is  a  system 
of  contracts,  bargains,  imposing  mutual  obligations.  Now  the  man,  who,  in  working, 
no  matter  in  what  way,  strives  perpetually  to  fulfil  his  obligations  thoroughly,  to  do 
his  whole  work  faithfully,  to  be  honest  not  because  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  and  that  he  may  render  to  every  man  his  due,  such  a  labourer  is 
continually  building  up  in  himself  one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  morality  and 
religion.  Every  blow  on  the  anvil,  on  the  earth,  or  whatever  material  he  works  upon, 
contributes  something  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Labour  is  a  school  of  benevolence  as  well  as  justice.  A  man  to 
support  himself  must  serve  others.  He  must  do  or  produce  something  for  their  comfort 
or  gratification.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  ordinations  of  Providence,  that,  to  get  a 
living,  a  man  must  be  useful.  Now  this  usefulness  ought  to  be  an  end  in  his  labour 
as  truly  as  to  earn  his  living.  He  ought  to  think  of  the  benefit  of  those  he  works  for, 
as  well  as  of  his  own ;  and  in  so  doing,  in  desiring  amidst  his  sweat  and  toil  to  serve 
others  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  exercising  and  growing  in  benevolence,  as  truly  as  if 
he  were  distributing  bounty  with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.  Such  a  motive  hallows 
and  dignifies  the  commonest  pursuit.  It  is  strange,  that  labouring  men  do  not  think 
more  of  the  vast  usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  benevolent  pleasure  in  them  on 
this  account.  This  beautiful  city,  with  its  houses,  furniture,  markets,  public  walks, 
and  numberless  accommodations,  has  grown  up  under  the  hands  of  artizans  and  other 
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labourers,  and  ought  they  not  to  take  a  disinterested  joy  in  their  work?  One  would 
think,  that  a  carpenter  or  mason,  on  passing  a  house  which  he  had  reared,  would  say 
to  himself,  "This  work  of  mine  is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment  every  day  and  hour 
to  a  family,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  domestic  gathering-place,  an 
abode  of  affection,  for  a  century  or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the  dust;"  and  ought  not  a 
generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ?  It  is  by  thus  interweaving  goodness 
with  common  labours,  that  we  give  it  strength  and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again.  Labour  may  be  so  performed  as  to  be  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind.  Be  a 
man's  vocation  what  it  may,  his  rule  should  be  to  do  its  duties  perfectly,  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his  art.  In  other  words,  Perfec- 
tion should  be  proposed ;  and  this  I  urge  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  nor  for 
the  sincere  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work  well  done.  This  is  an 
important  means  of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  Perfection  takes  root  in  the 
mind,  and  spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.  He  gets  a  tendency  towards  complete- 
ness in  whatever  he  tindertakes.  Slack,  slovenly  performance  in  any  department  of 
life  is  more  apt  to  offend  him.  His  standard  of  action  rises,  and  everything  is  better 
done  for  his  thoroughness  in  his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  all  conditions  of  life,  which  may  and  ought  to 
be  turned  to  the  use  of  self-culture.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  hard- 
ships, hazards,  pains.  We  try  to  escape  them;  we  pine  for  a  sheltered  lot,  for  a 
smooth  path,  for  cheering  friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But  Providence  ordains 
storms,  disasters,  hostilities,  sufferings ;  and  the  great  question,  whether  we  shall  live 
to  any  purpose  or  not,  whether  we  shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak 
and  pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  our  use  of  these  adverse  circumstances. 
Outward  evils  are  designed  to  school  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our  faculties  and 
virtues  into  intenser  action.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  create  new  powers.  Difficulty 
is  the  element,  and  resistance  the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self-culture  never  goes  on  so 
fast,  as  when  embarrassed  circumstances,  the  opposition  of  men  or  the  elements, 
unexpected  changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of  suffering,  instead  of  disheartening, 
throw  us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for  strength  to  God,  clear  up  to  us  the  great 
purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution.  No  greatness  or  goodness  is  worth  much, 
unless  tried  in  these  fires.  Hardships  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  sought  for.  They 
come  fast  enough  of  themselves,  and  we  are  in  more  danger  of  sinking  under,  than  of 
needing  them.  But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are  noble  means  of  self-culture,  and 
as  such,  let  us  meet  and  bear  them  cheerfully.  Thus  all  parts  of  our  condition  may 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  self-improvement. 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more  means  of  self-culture.  We  find  it  in  our  Free 
Government,  in  our  Political  relations  and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of  free  institu- 
tions, that  they  do  much  to  awaken  and  keep  in  action  a  nation's  mind.  We  are  told, 
that  the  education  of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  republic ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  republic  is  a  powerful  means  of  educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the 
people's  University.  In  a  free  state,  solemn  responsibilities  are  imposed  on  every 
citizen;  great  subjects  are  to  be  discussed;  great  interests  to  be  decided.  The  indi- 
vidual is  called  to  determine  measures  affecting  the  well-being  of  millions  and  the 
destinies  of  posterity.  He  must  consider  not  only  the  internal  relations  of  his  native 
land,  but  its  connexion  with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of  a  policy  which  touches  the 
whole  civilised  world.  He  is  called  by  his  participation  in  the  national  sovereignty, 
to  cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to  the  general  weal.  A  man  who  purposes  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  these  obligations,  is  carrying  on  a  generous  self-culture.  The  great 
public  questions,  which  divide  opinion  around  him  and  provoke  earnest  discussion, 
of  necessity  invigorate  his  intellect,  and  accustom  him  to  look  beyond  himself.  He 
grows  up  to  a  robustness,  force,  enlargement  of  mind,  unknown  under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing  what  free  institutions  ought  to  do  for  the 
character  of  the  individual,  not  their  actual  effects;  and  the  objection,  I  must  own,  is 
too  true.  Our  institutions  do  not  cultivate  us,  as  they  might  and  should ;  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  failure  is  plain.  It  is  the  strength  of  party -spirit;  and  so  blighting 
is  its  influence,  so  fatal  to  self-culture,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  warn  every  man 
against  it,  who  has  any  desire  of  improvement.  I  do  not  tell  you  it  will  destroy  your 
country.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against  yourselves.  Truth,  justice,  candour,  fair 
dealing,  sound  judgment,  self-control,  and  kind  affections,  are  its  natural  and  per- 
petual prey. 

I  do  not  say,  that  you  must  take  no  side  in  politics.  The  parties  which  prevail 
around  you  differ  in  character,  principles,  and  spirit,  though  far  less  than  the  exaggera- 
tion of  passion  affirms ;  and,  as  far  as  conscience  allows,  a  man  should  support  that 
which  he  thinks  best.  In  one  respect,  however,  all  parties  agree.  They  all  foster 
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that  pestilent  spirit,  which  I  now  condemn.  In  all  of  them,  party  spirit  rages.  Asso- 
ciate men  together  for  a  common  cause,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and  array  against  them  a 
body  resolutely  pledged  to  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  new  passion,  quite  distinct  from 
the  original  sentiment  which  brought  them  together,  a  fierce,  fiery  zeal,  consisting 
chiefly  of  aversion  to  those  who  differ  from  them,  is  roused  within  them  into  fearful 
activity.  Human  nature  seems  incapable  of  a  stronger,  more  unrelenting  passion. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  an  individual,  when  contending  all  alone  for  an  interest  or 
an  opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wilfulness,  love  of  victory,  anger,  and  other  per- 
sonal feelings.  But  let  him  join  a  multitude  in  the  same  warfare,  and,  without 
singular  self-control,  he  receives  into  his  single  breast,  the  vehemence,  obstinacy,  and 
vindictiveness  of  all.  The  triumph  of  his  party  becomes  immeasurably  dearer  to  him 
than  the  principle,  true  or  false,  which  was  the  original  ground  of  division.  The  con- 
flict becomes  a  struggle,  not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for  victory ;  and  the  desper- 
ateness,  the  wickedness  of  such  struggles,  is  the  great  burden  of  history.  In  truth,  it 
matters  little  what  men  divide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land  or  precedence  in  a 
procession.  Let  them  but  begin  to  fight  for  it,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for 
victory,  the  dread  of  mortification  and  defeat,  make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by 
parties,  which  differed  only  about  the  merits  of  charioteers  at  the  amphitheatre. 
Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to  moral  independence.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he 
drinks  into  it,  sees,  hears,  judges  by  the  senses  and  understandings  of  his  party.  He 
surrenders  the  freedom  of  a  man,  the  right  of  using  and  speaking  his  own  mind,  and 
echoes  the  applauses  or  maledictions,  with  which  the  leaders  or  passionate  partizans 
see  fit  that  the  country  should  ring.  On  all  points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted ;  but 
on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character  of  opponents.  These,  if  you  may  trust  what 
you  hear,  are  always  men  without  principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfishness,  and 
thirsting  for  their  own  elevation,  though  on  their  country's  ruin.  When  I  was  young, 
I  was  accustomed  to  hear  pronounced  with  abhorrence,  almost  with  execration,  the 
names  of  men,  who  are  now  hailed  by  their  former  foes  as  the  champions  of  grand 
principles,  and  as  worthy  of  the  highest  public  trusts.  This  lesson  of  early  experience, 
which  later  years  have  corroborated,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I  have  of  course  nothing  to  say.  But  among  the 
current  topics  of  party,  there  are  certain  accusations  and  recriminations,  grounded  on 
differences  of  social  condition,  which  seem  to  me  so  unfriendly  to  the  improvement  of 
individuals  and  the  community,  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of  giving  them  a  moment's 
notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told  that  the  rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the  poor ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  poor  look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  purpose  on  the  posses- 
sions of  the  rich.  These  outcries  seem  to  me  alike  devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demora- 
lizing. As  for  the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of  our  population,  who  possess  not 
one  peculiar  privilege,  and,  what  is  more,  who  possess  comparatively  little  of  the  property 
of  the  country,  it  is  wonderful,  that  they  should  be  objects  of  alarm.  The  vast  and  ever- 
growing property  of  this  country,  where  is  it  ?  Locked  up  in  a  few  hands  ?  hoarded  hi 
a  few  strong  boxes?  It  is  diffused  like  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  as  variable,  changing 
hands  with  the  seasons,  shifting  from  rich  to  poor,  not  by  the  violence  but  by  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  latter  class.  The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  those  men  among  us,  who  are  noted  for  their  opu- 
lence, exert  hardly  any  political  power  on  the  community.  That  the  rich  do  their 
whole  duty;  that  they  adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object  of  the  social  state,  which 
is  the  elevation  of  the  people  in  intelligence,  character,  and  condition,  cannot  be  pre- 
tended; but  that  they  feel  for  the  physical  sufferings  of  their  brethren,  that  they 
stretch  out  liberal  hands  for  the  succour  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  support  of  useful 
public  institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  Among  them  are  admirable  specimens  of 
humanity.  There  is  no  Avarrant  for  holding  them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  people's  foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious  the  outcry  against  the  working  classes,  as  if  they 
were  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  property.  When  we  think  of  the  general  condition 
and  character  of  this  part  of  our  population,  when  we  recollect,  that  they  were  born 
and  have  lived  amidst  schools  and  churches,  that  they  have  been  brought  up  to  profit- 
able industry,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  the  accommodations  of  life,  that  most  of  them 
hold  a  measure  of  property  and  are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  possess  unprecedented 
means  of  bettering  their  lot,  that  they  are  bound  to  comfortable  homes  by  strong 
domestic  affections,  that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children  an  education  which  places 
within  their  reach  the  prizes  of  the  social  state,  that  they  are  trained  to  the  habits,  and 
familiarised  to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civilization ;  when  we  recollect  these  things, 
can  we  imagine  that  they  are  so  insanely  blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  justice  and  religion,  so  profligately  thoughtless  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  their 
families,  as  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  wreck  of  social  order,  for  the  sake  of  dividing 
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among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  rich,  which  would  not  support  die  community  for 
a  month  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity  in  all  stages  of  society,  and  so  there  must 
be,  until  communities  shall  be  regenerated  by  a  higher  culture,  reaching  and  quicken- 
ing all  classes  of  the  people ;  but  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  spot  on  earth,  where  pro- 
perty is  safer  than  here,  because,  nowhere  else  is  it  so  equally  and  righteously  diffused. 
In  aristocracies,  where  wealth  exists  in  enormous  masses,  which  have  been  entailed 
for  ages  by  a  partial  legislation  on  a  favoured  few,  and  where  the  multitude,  after  the 
sleep  of  ages,  are  waking  up  to  intelligence,  to  self-respect,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
rights,  properly  is  exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be  dreaded  among  ourselves. 
Here  indeed  as  elsewhere,  among  the  less  prosperous  members  of  the  community, 
there  are  disappointed,  desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult  and  civil  strife ;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  most  striking  and  honourable  distinction  of  this  country,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intelligence,  character,  and  condition  of  the  great  working  class.  To  me  it 
seems,  that  the  great  danger  to  property  here  is  not  from  the  labourer,  but  from  those 
who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich.  For  example,  in  this  commonwealth,  no  act  has 
been  thought  by  the  alarmists  or  the  conservatives  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, as  a  recent  law,  authorising  a  company  to  construct  a  free  bridge,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  another,  which  had  been  chartered  by  a  former  legislature, 
and  which  had  been  erected  in  the  expectation  of  an  exclusive  right.  And  with 
whom  did  this  alleged  assault  on  property  originate?  With  levellers?  with  needy 
labourers?  with  men  bent  on  the  prostration  of  the  rich?  No;  but  with  men  of  busi- 
ness, who  were  anxious  to  push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again,  what  occurrence  among 
us  has  been  so  suited  to  destroy  confidence,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  monied 
class,  as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of  some  of  our  banking  institutions?  And 
whence  came  this?  from  the  rich  or  the  poor?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the  man  of 
business  ?  Who,  let  me  ask,  carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation  most  extensively  in 
society  ?  Is  not  more  property  wrested  from  its  owners  by  rash  or  dishonest  failures, 
than  by  professed  highwaymen  and  thieves?  Have  not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators 
sometimes  inflicted  wider  wrongs  and  sufferings,  than  all  the  tenants  of  a  state 
prison  ?  Thus  property  is  in  more  danger  from  those  who  are  aspiring  after  wealth, 
than  from  those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  institution  is  in  serious  danger  from  either.  All  the  advances  of  society  in 
industry,  useful  arts,  commerce,  knowledge,  jurisprudence,  fraternal  union,  and  prac- 
tical Christianity,  are  so  many  hedges  round  honestly  acquired  wealth,  so  many 
barriers  against  revolutionary  violence  and  rapacity.  Let  us  not  torture  ourselves 
with  idle  alarms,  and  still  more,  let  us  not  inflame  ourselves  against  one  another  by 
mutual  calumnies.  Let  not  class  array  itself  against  class,  where  all  have  a  common 
interest.  One  way  of  provoking  men  to  crime,  is  to  suspect  them  of  criminal  designs. 
We  do  not  secure  our  property  against  the  poor,  by  accusing  them  of  schemes  of  uni- 
versal robbery;  nor  render  the  rich  better  friends  of  the  community,  by  fixing  on  them 
the  brand  of  hostility  to  the  people.  Of  all  parties,  those  founded  on  different  social 
conditions  are  the  most  pernicious;  and  in  no  country  on  earth  are  they  so  groundless 
as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especially  among  the  more  religious,  there  are  some,  who, 
through  disgust  with  the  violence  and  frauds  of  parties,  withdraw  themselves  from  all 
political  action.  Such,  I  conceive,  do  wrong.  God  has  placed  them  in  the  relations, 
and  imposed  on  them  the  duties  of  citizens;  and  they  are  no  more  authorised  to  shrink 
from  these  duties  than  from  those  of  sons,  husbands,  or  fathers.  They  owe  a  great 
debt  to  their  country,  and  must  discharge  it  by  giving  support  to  what  they  deem  the 
best  men  and  the  best  measures.  Nor  let  them  say,  that  they  can  do  nothing.  Every 
good  man,  if  faithful  to  his  convictions,  benefits  his  country.  All  parties  are  kept  in 
check  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  portion  of  people  whom  they  contain.  Leaders  are 
always  compelled  to  ask  what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to  modify  their  measures,  so 
as  not  to  shock  the  men  of  principle  within  their  ranks.  A  good  man,  not  tamely 
subservient  to  the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judging  it  impartially,  criticising  it 
freely,  bearing  testimony  against  its  evils,  and  withholding  his  support  from  wrong,  does 
good  to  those  around  him,  and  is  cultivating  generously  his  own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I  address,  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  their 
country.  These  are  the  true  discipline  of  a  people,  and  do  much  for  their  education. 
I  counsel  you  to  labour  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects  which  agitate  the 
community,  to  make  them  your  study,  instead  of  wasting  your  leisure  in  vague,  pas- 
sionate talk  about  them.  The  time  thrown  away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
rumours  of  the  day,  might,  if  better  spent,  give  them  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution,  laws,  history,  and  interests  of  their  country,  and  thus  establish  them  in 
those  great  principles  by  which  particular  measures  are  to  be  determined.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  people  thus  improve  themselves,  they  will  cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing 
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politicians.  Their  intelligence,  not  their  passions  and  jealousies,  will  be  addressed  by 
those  who  seek  their  votes.  They  will  exert  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  influence  on 
the  government  and  the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  will  forward 
their  own  growth  in  truth  and  virtue. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of  politics,  considered  as  a  means  of  self-culture, 
without  speaking  of  newspapers;  because  these  form  the  chief  reading  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  They  are  the  literature  of  multitudes.  Unhappily,  their  importance  is 
not  understood;  their  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  the  com- 
munity little  thought  of.  A  newspaper  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  our  most 
gifted  men,  and  its  income  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  contributions 
of  men  as  gifted  as  himself.  But  we  must  take  newspapers  as  they  are ;  and  a  man, 
anxious  for  self-culture,  may  turn  them  to  account,  if  he  will  select  the  best  within  his 
reach.  He  should  exclude  from  his  house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurrilous,  as  he 
would  a  pestilence.  He  should  be  swayed  in  his  choice,  not  merely  by  the  ability 
with  which  a  paper  is  conducted,  but  still  more  by  its  spirit,  by  its  justice,  fairness, 
and  steady  adherence  to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  he  would  know  the  truth,  let 
him  hear  both  sides.  Let  him  read  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack.  Let  him  not 
give  his  ear  to  one  party  exclusively.  We  condemn  ourselves,  when  we  listen  to 
reproaches  thrown  on  an  individual  and  turn  away  from  his  exculpation;  and  is  it  just 
to  read  continual,  unsparing  invective  against  large  masses  of  men,  and  refuse  them  the 
opportunity  of  justifying  themselves? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up  in  our  country,  sometimes  called  cent 
papers,  and  designed  for  circulation  among  those  who  cannot  afford  costlier  publica- 
tions. My  interest  in  the  working  class  induced  me  some  time  ago  to  take  one  of 
these,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  it  not  wanting  in  useful  matter.  Two  things  however 
gave  me  pain.  The  advertising  columns  were  devoted  very  much  to  patent  medicines; 
and  when  I  considered  that  a  labouring  man's  whole  fortune  is  his  health,  I  could  not 
but  lament,  that  so  much  was  done  to  seduce  him  to  the  use  of  articles,  more  fitted, 
I  fear,  to  undermine  than  to  restore  his  constitution.  I  was  also  shocked  by  accounts 
of  trials  in  the  police  court.  These  were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  most  uncul- 
tivated minds,  and  intended  to  turn  into  matters  of  sport  the  most  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing events  of  life.  Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to  attempt  to  extract  amusement 
from  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor,  a  cry  would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very 
justly.  But  is  it  not  something  worse,  that  the  poorer  classes  themselves  should  seek 
occasions  of  laughter  and  merriment  in  the  degradation,  the  crimes,  the  woes,  the 
punishments  of  their  brethren,  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  like  themselves  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  who  have  sunk  under  the  temptations  of  poverty  ?  Better 
go  to  the  hospital,  and  laugh  over  the  wounds  and  writhings  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings 
of  the  insane,  than  amuse  ourselves  with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal  passions,  which 
not  only  expose  the  criminal  to  the  crushing  penalties  of  human  laws,  but  incur  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven,  and,  if  not  repented  of,  will  be  followed  by  the  fearful  retribu- 
tion of  the  life  to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That  great  means  of  self-improvement,  Christianity, 
is  yet  untouched,  and  its  greatness  forbids  me  now  to  approach  it.  I  will  only  say, 
that  if  you  study  Christianity  in  its  original  records,  and  not  in  human  creeds ;  if  jrou 
consider  its  clear  revelations  of  God,  its  life-giving  promises  of  pardon  and  spiritual 
strength,  its  correspondence  to  man's  reason,  conscience,  and  best  affections,  and  its 
adaptation  to  his  wants,  sorrows,  anxieties,  and  fears;  if  you  consider  the  strength  of 
its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  divine  greatness  of  the  character  of  its  author, 
and  the  immortality  which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will  feel  yourselves  bound  to  wel- 
come it  joyfully,  gratefully,  as  affording  aids  and  incitements  to  self-culture,  which 
would  vainly  be  sought  in  all  other  means. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the  means  of  self-culture.  The  topics,  now  dis- 
cussed, will  I  hope  suggest  others  to  those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  attention, 
and  create  an  interest  which  will  extend  beyond  the  present  hour.  I  owe  it  however 
to  truth  to  make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no  unreasonable  hopes.  I  must  say, 
then,  that  the  means  now  recommended  to  you,  though  they  will  richly  reward  every 
man  of  every  age  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  will  yet  not  produce  their  full  and 
happiest  effect,  except  in  cases  where  early  education  has  prepared  the  mind  for  future 
improvement.  They,  whose  childhood  has  been  neglected,  though  they  make  progress 
in  future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  first  years;  and  I  say  this,  that  we 
may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  children  from  this  loss,  that  we  may  prepare  them,  to 
the  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the  means  of  self-culture,  which 
adult  age  may  bring  with  it.  With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  look  with  favour  on 
the  recent  exertions  of  our  legislature  and  of  private  citizens,  in  behalf  of  our  public 
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schools,  the  chief  hope  of  our  country.  The  legislature  has  of  late  appointed  a  board 
of  education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  improvement  of 
public  schools.  An  individual  more  fitted  to  this  responsible  office,  than  the  gentle- 
man who  now  fills  it,*  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  in  our  community;  and  if  his  labours 
shall  be  crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  people 
of  this  State,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  me  also  recall  to 
your  minds  a  munificent  individual.f  who,  by  a  generous  donation,  has  encouraged 
(he  legislature  to  resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  called  Normal 
Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  accomplished  teachers  of  youth,  a  work,  on 
which  the  progress  of  education  depends  more  than  on  any  other  measure.  The  efficient 
friends  of  education  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  their  names  deserve 
to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity,  for  whose  highest  wants  they  are  generously 
providing. 

There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  education  in  our  whole  country,  to  which  I  ask 
your  particular  attention.  You  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  and  value  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  Union.  By  annual  sales  of  these,  large  amounts  of  money  are  brought 
into  the  national  treasury,  which  are  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  this  application  there  is  no  need.  In  truth,  the  country  has  received  detri- 
ment from  the  excess  of  its  revenues.  Now,  I  ask,  why  shall  not  the  public  lands  be 
consecrated  (in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  require)  to  the  education  of  the 
people  ?  This  measure  would  secure  at  once  what  the  country  most  needs,  that  is, 
able,  accomplished,  quickening  teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation.  The  present 
poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is  a  dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  which  the 
cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with.  We  need  for  our  schools  gifted  men  and 
women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral  power,  to  be  intrusted  with  a 
nation's  youth;  and  to  gain  these  we  must  pay  them  liberally,  as  well  as  afford  other 
proofs  of  the  consideration  in  which  we  hold  them.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
when  so  many  paths  of  wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men  cannot  be 
won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  laborious  as  that  of  teaching,  without  stronger 
inducements  than  are  now  offered,  except  in  some  of  our  large  cities.  The  office  of 
instructor  ought  to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in  society; 
and  I  see  not  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  our  day,  without  appropriating  to  it 
the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's  property,  and  the  only  part  of  their  property 
which  is  likely  to  be  soon  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  high  order  of  institutions  for 
public  education.  This  object,  interesting  to  all  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar  claims 
on  those  whose  means  of  improvement  are  restricted  by  narrow  circumstances.  The 
mass  of  the  people  should  devote  themselves  to  it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with 
one  soul.  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Labourers!  let  the  country  echo  with  your  united  cry, 
"  The  Public  Lands  for  Education."  Send  to  the  public  councils  men  who  will  plead 
this  cause  with  power.  No  party  triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  associations,  can  so 
contribute  to  elevate  you  as  the  measure  now  proposed.  Nothing  but  a  higher  educa- 
tion can  raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignity.  The  resources  of  the  public  domain, 
wisely  applied  for  successive  generations  to  the  culture  of  society  and  of  the  indivi- 
dual, would  create  a  new  people,  would  awaken  through  this  community  intellectual 
and  moral  energies,  such  as  the  records  of  no  country  display,  and  as  would  command  the 
respect  and  emulation  of  the  civilised  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  working  men 
of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be 
withstood.  They  should  separate  it  from  all  narrow  and  local  strifes.  They  should 
not  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  schemes  of  politicians.  In  it,  they  and  their 
children  have  an  infinite  stake.  May  they  be  true  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  to  their 
country,  to  freedom,  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

III.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  discourse  will  meet  opposition. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  will  say  to  me,  "  What  you  tell  us  sounds  well ;  but  it  is 
impracticable.  Men,  who  dream  in  their  closets,  spin  beautiful  theories;  but  actual 
life  scatters  them,  as  the  wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You  would  have  all  men  to  be 
cultivated;  but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall  work;  and  which  of  the  two  is 
likely  to  prevail  ?  A  weak  sentimentality  may  shrink  from  the  truth ;  still  it  is  true, 
that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self-culture,  but  for  toil." 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  language,  that  we  may  all  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face.  For  one  I  deny  its  validity.  Reason  as  well  as  sentiment  rises  up  against  it. 
The  presumption  is  certainly  very  strong,  that  the  All-wise  Father,  who  has  given  to 
every  human  being,  reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  intended  that  these  should 
be  unfolded ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  He,  who,  by  conferring  this  nature  on  all 
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men,  has  made  all  his  children,  has  destined  the  great  majority  to  wear  out  a  life  of 
drudgery  and  unimproving  toil,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  God  cannot  have  made 
spiritual  beings  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the  body  we  see  no  organs  created  to  shrivel 
by  disuse ;  much  less  are  the  powers  of  the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetual 
lethargy. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from 
theory,  but  from  facts ;  and  that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and  prosperity  of 
society,  which  God  must  be  supposed  to  intend,  require  from  the  multitude  the  action 
of  their  hands  and  not  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  I  reply,  that  a  social  order, 
demanding  the  sacrifice  of  the  mind,  is  very  suspicious,  that  it  cannot  indeed  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Creator.  Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange  country,  to  see  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and  bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social  order 
required  this  mutilation,  1  should  say,  Perish  this  order.  Who  would  not  think  his 
understanding  as  well  as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hearing  this  spoken  of  as  the 
intention  of  God  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less  aversion  on  a  social  system,  which 
can  only  be  upheld  by  crippling  and  blinding  the  Minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are  labour  and  self-culture  irreconcileable  to  each 
other  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  labour,  may  and 
ought  to  give  himself  to  the  most  important  improvements,  that  he  may  cultivate  his 
sense  of  justice,  his  benevolence,  and  the  desire  of  perfection.  Toil  is  the  school  for 
these  high  principles ;  and  we  have  here  a  strong  presumption,  that,  in  other  respects, 
it  does  not  necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next  we  have  seen,  that  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experience  and 
observation ;  and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another  important  consideration, 
that  almost  all  labour  demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is  best  carried  on  by  those 
who  invigorate  their  minds ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and  self-culture,  are  friends 
to  each  other.  It  is  Mind,  after  all,  which  does  the  work  of  the  world,  so  that  the 
more  there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be  accomplished.  A  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given  force  accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the 
place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less  labour,  gives  a  better  product.  Make  men  intelligent, 
and  they  become  inventive.  They  find  shorter  processes.  Their  knowledge  of  nature 
helps  them  to  turn  its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the  substances  on  which  they 
work,  and  to  seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience  continually  furnishes.  It  is 
among  workmen,  that  some  of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived.  Spread 
education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this  country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  useful 
inventions.  You  think,  that  a  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the  better  what  you 
call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go  then  to  the  Southern  plantation.  There  the  slave  is 
brought  up  to  be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a  man,  his  whole 
spiritual  nature  is  starved,  that  he  may  work  and  do  nothing  but  work  ;  and  in  that 
slovenly  agriculture,  in  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of  the  mechanic  arts,  you 
may  find  a  comment  on  your  doctrine,  that  by  degrading  men  you  make  them  more 
productive  labourers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  education  lifts  men  above  their  work,  makes 
them  look  with  disgust  on  their  trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery  intolerable. 
I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labour,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  works 
with  the  hands.  An  enlightened  farmer,  who  understands  agricultural  chemistry, 
the  laws  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  plants,  the  properties  of  manures,  the  influences 
of  climate,  who  looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his  knowledge  to  bear  on 
exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful  as  well  as  more  dignified  labourer,  than  the 
peasant,  whose  mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life  is 
the  same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil.  But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  it,  I  ask, 
that  we  call  manual  labour  low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness,  and 
think  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it  ?  The  great  reason  is,  that,  in  most 
countries,  so  few  intelligent  people  have  been  engaged  in  it.  Once  let  cultivated  men 
plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  the  commonest  labours,  and  ploughing,  digging,  and  trades, 
will  cease  to  be  mean.  It  is  the  man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the  occupation, 
not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dignity  of  the  man.  Physicians  and  surgeons 
perform  operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  mechanics.  I  have  seen  u 
distinguished  chemist  covered  with  dust  like  a  labourer.  Still  these  men  were  not 
degraded.  Their  intelligence  gave  dignity  to  their  work,  and  so  our  labourers,  once 
educated,  will  give  dignity  to  their  toils. — Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little  difference  in 
point  of  dignity,  between  the  various  vocations  of  men.  When  I  see  a  clerk,  spending 
his  days  in  adding  figures,  perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bank  counting  money, 
or  a  merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  cannot  see  in  these  occupations  greater 
respectableness  than  in  making  leather,  shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in  them 
greater  intellectual  activity  than  in  several  trades.  A  man  in  the  fields  seem  to  have 
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more  chances  of  improvement  in  his  work,  than  a  man  behind  the  counter,  or  a  man 
driving  the  quill.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  narrow  mind,  to  imagine,  as  many  seem  to  do, 
that  there  is  a  repugnance  between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a  labourer  and  mental 
culture,  especially  the  more  refining  culture.  The  labourer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat, 
carries  the  grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may  put  forth  its  highest  powers.  I 
doubt  not,  there  is  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  in  the 
perusal  of  works  of  genius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as  under  finery.  We  have  heard 
of  a  distinguished  author,  who  never  wrote  so  well,  as  when  he  was  full  dressed  for 
company.  But  profound  thought  and  poetical  inspiration,  have  most  generally  visited 
men,  when,  from  narrow  circumstances  or  negligent  habits,  the  rent  coat  and  shaggy 
face  have  made  them  quite  unfit  for  polished  saloons.  A  man  may  see  truth,  and  may 
be  thrilled  with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling  as  well  as  another ;  and  he  should 
respect  himself  the  more,  for  the  hardships  under  which  his  intellectual  force  has  been 
developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  labouring  classes  find  time  for  self-culture  ?  I 
answer,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or  makes  time. 
It  seizes  on  spare  moments,  and  turns  larger  fragments  of  leisure  to  golden  account. 
A  man,  who  follows  his  calling  with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings  econo- 
mically, will  always  have  some  portion  of  the  day  at  command ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short  season  becomes,  when  eagerly  seized  and  faith- 
fully used.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  they,  who  have  most  time  at  their  disposal, 
profit  by  it  least.  A  single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to  the  study  of  an  interesting 
subject,  brings  unexpected  accumulations  of  knowledge.  The  improvements  made  by 
well-disposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our  country  schools,  which  are  open  but  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  in  our  Sunday-schools,  which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in  the 
week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  slender  means.  The  affections,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  crowd  years  into  moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something  of  the  same 
power.  Volumes  have  not  only  been  read,  but  written,  in  flying  journeys.  I  have 
known  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  early  education, 
and  whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details  of  an  extensive  business,  but 
who  composed  a  book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steam-boats  and  on  horseback, 
while  visiting  distant  customers.  The  succession  of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of  the 
working  class  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement.  The  winter  brings  leisure 
to  the  husbandmen,  and  winter  evenings  to  many  labourers  in  the  city.  Above  all,  in 
Christian  countries,  the  seventh  day  is  released  from  toil.  The  seventh  part  of  the 
year,  no  small  portion  of  existence,  may  be  given  by  almost  every  one  to  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  Why  is  it  that  Sunday  is  not  made  a  more  effectual  means  of 
improvement?  Undoubtedly  the  seventh 'day  is  to  have  a  religious  character;  but 
religion  connects  itself  with  all  the  great  subjects  of  human  thought,  and  leads  to  and 
aids  the  study  of  all.  God  is  in  nature.  God  is  in  history.  Instruction  in  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their  harmony,  beneficence,  and  gran- 
deur; instruction  in  the  histories  of  the  church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in  all 
events  his  moral  government,  and  to  bring  out  the  great  moral  lessons  in  which  human 
life  abounds ;  instruction  in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints,  of  men  eminent  for 
piety  and  virtue ;  all  these  branches  of  teaching  enter  into  religion,  and  are  appropriate 
to  Sunday ;  and  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  given  to  the 
people.  Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the  dull  and  fruitless  season  that  it  now  is  to 
multitudes.  It  may  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity.  It  may  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's  soul. — I  have  thus  shown,  that  time  may  be  found  for 
improvement ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  among  our  most  improved  people,  a  considerable 
part  consists  of  persons,  who  pass  the  greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the 
counting-room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which  have  very  little  ten- 
dency to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress  of  society,  with  the  increase  of  machin- 
ery, and  with  other  aids  which  intelligence  and  philanthropy  will  multiply,  we  may 
expect  that  more  and  more  time  will  be  redeemed  from  manual  labour,  for  intellectual 
and  social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  "  Be  it  granted  that  the  working  classes  may  find  some  leisure ; 
should  they  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  relaxation  ?  Is  it  not  cruel,  to  summon  them 
from  toils  of  the  hand  to  toils  of  the  mind  ?  They  have  earned  pleasure  by  the  day's 
toil,  and  ought  to  partake  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleasure.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
dry  up  the  fountains,  to  blight  the  spots  of  verdure,  where  they  refresh  themselves 
after  life's  labours.  But  I  maintain,  that  self-culture  multiplies  and  increases  their 
pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  enjoyment,  that  it  saves  their  leisure  from 
being,  what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and  wearisome,  that  it  saves  them  from  rushing  for 
excitement  to  indulgencies  destructive  to  body  and  soul.  It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  self-improvement,  that  it  raises  a  people  above  the  gratifications  of  the  brute,  and 
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gives  them  pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  consequence  of  the  present  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  our  country,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment  is  communicated  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  conditions,  by  books,  an  enjoyment  unknown  to 
ruder  times.  At  this  moment,  a  number  of  gifted  writers  are  employed  in  multiplying 
entertaining  works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspicuous  among  the  brightest  of  his 
day,  poured  out  his  inexhaustible  mind  in  fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling, 
that  they  have  taken  their  place  among  the  delights  of  all  civilised  nations.  How 
many  millions  have  been  chained  to  his  pages !  How  many  melancholy  spirits  has 
he  steeped  in  forgetfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows !  What  multitudes,  wearied  by 
their  day's  work,  have  owed  some  bright  evening  hours  and  balmier  sleep  to  his 
magical  creations !  And  not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure.  In  proportion  as  the 
rnind  is  cultivated,  it  takes  delight  in  history  and  biography,  in  descriptions  of  nature, 
in  travels,  in  poetry,  and  even  graver  works.  Is  the  labourer  then  defrauded  of  plea- 
sure by  improvement  ?  There  is  another  class  of  gratifications  to  which  self-culture 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  refer  to  lectures,  discussions,  meetings  of  asso- 
ciations for  benevolent  and  literary  purposes,  and  to  other  like  methods  of  passing  the 
evening,  which  every  year  is  multiplying  among  us.  A  popular  address  from  an 
enlightened  man,  who  has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  a  high  gratifi- 
cation, as  well  as  a  source  of  knowledge.  The  profound  silence  in  our  public  halls, 
where  these  lectures  are  delivered  to  crowds,  shows  that  cultivation  is  no  foe  to  enjoy- 
ment.— I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  progress  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  morals 
among  all  portions  of  society,  a  class  of  public  amusements  will  grow  up  among  us, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  theatre,  but  purified  from  the  gross  evils  which 
degrade  our  present  stage,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  seal  its  ruin.  Dramatic  perform- 
ances and  recitations  are  means  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  people  into  a  quicker 
sympathy  with  a  writer  of  genius,  to  a  profounder  comprehension  of  his  grand,  beautiful, 
touching  conceptions,  than  can  be  effected  by  the  reading  of  the  closet.  No  commen- 
tary throws  such  a  light  on  a  great  poem  or  any  impassioned  work  of  literature,  as  the 
voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker,  who  brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  his  author  and 
rich  and  various  powers  of  expression.  A  crowd,  electrified  by  a  sublime  thought,  or 
softened  into  a  humanising  sorrow,  under  such  a  voice,  partake  a  pleasure  at  once 
exquisite  and  refined ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  this  and  other  amusements,  at 
which  the  delicacy  of  women  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  can  take  no  offence,  are 
to  grow  up  under  a  higher  social  culture. — Let  me  only  add,  that  in  proportion  as 
culture  spreads  among  a  people,  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  all  pleasures,  conver- 
sation, increases  in  delight.  This,  after  all,  is  the  great  amusement  of  life,  cheering 
us  round  our  hearths,  often  cheering  our  work,  stirring  our  hearts  gently,  acting  on  us 
like  the  balmy  air  or  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  so  silently  and  continually,  that  we 
hardly  think  of  its  influence.  This  source  of  happiness  is  too  often  lost  to  men  of  all 
classes,  for  want  of  knowledge,  mental  activity,  and  refinement  of  feeling ;  and  do  we 
defraud  the  labourer  of  his  pleasure,  by  recommending  to  him  improvements  which 
will  place  the  daily,  hourly,  blessings  of  conversation  within  his  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  common  objections  which  start  up  when  the 
culture  of  the  mass  of  men  is  insisted  on,  as  the  great  end  of  society.  For  myself, 
these  objections  seem  worthy  little  notice.  The  doctrine  is  too  shocking  to  need 
refutation,  that  the  great  majority  of  human  beings,  endowed  as  they  are  with  rational 
and  immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  earth,  simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  subsist- 
ence, and  to  minister  to  the  luxury  and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is  monstrous,  it 
approaches  impiety,  to  suppose  that  God  has  placed  insuperable  barriers  to  the 
expansion  of  the  free  illimitable  soul.  True,  there  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  But  in  this  country,  the  chief  obstructions  lie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in 
ourselves,  not  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our  worldly  and  sensual  propensities ;  and 
one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true  self-culture  is  as  little  thought  of  on  exchange  as  in  the 
workshop,  as  little  among  the  prosperous  as  among  those  of  narrower  conditions.  The 
path  to  perfection  is  difficult  to  men  in  every  lot ;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or  poor. 
But  difficulties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  discourage.  The  human  spirit  is  to  grow  strong 
by  conflict.  And  how  much  has  it  already  overcome !  Under  what  burdens  of  oppres- 
sion has  it  made  its  way  for  ages !  What  mountains  of  difficulty  has  it  cleared !  And 
with  all  this  experience,  shall  we  say,  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  men  is  to  be 
despaired  of,  that  the  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too  strong  and  ponderous  to  be 
broken  by  the  mind,  that  servile,  unimproving  drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition 
of  the  multitude  of  the  human  race  ? 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the  happiest  feature  of  our  age,  and  that  is,  the 
progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form  with  past  times !  Not  many  ages  ago,  the 
nation  was  the  property  of  one  man,  and  all  its  interests  were  staked  in  perpetual 
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games  of  war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  family,  or-  to  bring  new  territories  under 
His  yoke.  Society  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  high-born  and  the  vulgar,  separ- 
ated from  one  another  by  a  great  gulf,  as  impassable  as  that  between  the  saved  and 
the  lost.  The  people  had  no  significance  as  individuals,  but  formed  a  mass,  a  machine, 
to  be  wielded  at  pleasure  by  their  lords.  In  war,  which  was  the  great  sport  of  the 
times,  those  brave  knights,  of  whose  prowess  we  hear,  cased  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  armour,  so  as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  whilst  the  common  people  on  foot 
were  left,  without  protection,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  or  trampled  down  by  their  betters. 
Who,  that  compares  the  condition  of  Europe  a  few  ages  ago,  with  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  but  must  bless  God  for  the  change.  The  grand  distinction  of  modern 
times  is,  the  emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal  degradation,  the  gradual  recognition 
of  their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among  them  of  the  means  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  the  state,  the  power  of  the  people.  And  it 
is  worthy  remark,  that  this  revolution  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  religion,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  aspiring,  had  bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dust,  but  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  freedom.  It  was  religion,  which, 
by  teaching  men  their  near  relation  to  God,  awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  importance  as  individuals.  It  was  the  struggle  for  religious  rights,  which  opened 
men's  eyes  to  all  their  rights.  It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation,  which  led 
men  to  withstand  political  oppression.  It  was  religious  discussion,  which  roused  the 
minds  of  all  classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  religion,  which  armed  the 
martyr  and  patriot  in  England  against  arbitrary  power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of 
our  fathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to  found  here 
the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on  earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been  gained.  But  let  us  not  think  everything 
gained.  Let  the  people  feel  that  they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How  much 
remains  to  be  done !  What  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intemperance,  coarseness, 
sensuality,  may  still  be  found  in  our  community !  What  a  vast  amount  of  mind  is 
palsied  and  lost!  When  we  think,  that  every  house  might  be  cheered  by  intelligence, 
disinterestedness,  and  refinement,  and  then  remember,  in  how  many  houses  the  higher 
powers  and  affections  of  human  nature  are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what  a  darkness 
gathers  over  society !  And  how  few  of  us  are  moved  by  this  moral  desolation  ?  How 
few  understand,  that  to  raise  the  depressed,  by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dignity  of  men, 
is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  state  ?  Shame  on  us,  that  the  worth  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture is  so  little  felt. 

I  would,  that  I  could  speak  with  an  awakening  voice  to  the  people,  of  their  wants, 
their  privileges,  their  responsibilities.  I  would  say  to  them,  You  cannot,  without 
guilt  and  disgrace,  stop  where  you  are.  The  past  and  the  present  call  on  you  to 
advance.  Let  what  you  have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  Your 
nature  is  too  great  to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  created  what  you  are,  merely  to 
toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  like  the  inferior  animals.  If  you  will,  you  can  rise.  No 
power  in  society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition  can  depress  you,  keep  you  down,  in 
knowledge,  power,  virtue,  influence,  but  by  your  own  consent.  Do  not  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear,  as  if  your  participation  in  the  national  sove- 
reignty made  you  equal  to  the  noblest  of  your  race.  You  have  many  and  great 
deficiencies  to  be  remedied ;  and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not  in  the 
exercise  of  your  political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  yourselves  and  your 
children.  These  truths  you  have  often  heard  and  slept  over.  Awake!  Resolve 
earnestly  on  Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy  of  your  free  institutions,  and 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  by  your  intelligence  and  your  virtues. 


LECTURES 


ON  THE 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  LABOURING  PORTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 


BOSTON,  Jan.  27,  1840. 

DEAR  SIR, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Association, 
holden  last  Saturday  evening,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  to  present  to  you  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Association,  for  your  very  able  Lectures  on  "  The  Elevation  of 
the  Labouring  Portion  of  the  Community,"  delivered  before  the  Institution,  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  on  the  evenings  of  the  9th  and  16th  instant,  and  to  request  copies 
of  the  same  for  publication. — Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  L.  CURRY. 
THOMAS  DREW,  Jim. 
ANDRE  GUSHING. 
To  REV.  DR  WM.  E.  CHANNING. 


To  GEO.  L.  CURRY,  THOS.  DREW,  Jun.,  and  ANDRE  CUSHING. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  thank  you  for  your  communication  of  the  27th  instant,  and  I  place 
at  your  disposal  the  Lectures  which  have  been  requested  for  piiblication. — Very  truly 
your  friend,  WM.  E.  CHANNING. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

THE  following  Lectures  were  prepared  for  two  meetings  of  Mechanics,  one  of  them 
consisting  of  Apprentices,  the  other  of  adults.  For  want  of  strength  they  were 
delivered  only  to  the  former,  though  in  preparing  them,  I  had  kept  the  latter  also  in 
view.  "The  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Association,"  at  whose  request  the 
Lectures  are  published,  is  an  institution  of  much  promise,  not  only  furnishing 
considerable  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  but  increasing  the  self-respect  and 
conducing  to  the  moral  safety  of  the  members. 

When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I  thought  of  preparing  only  one  lecture  of  the  usual 
length.  But  I  soon  found,  that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views  in  so  narrow  a 
compass.  I  therefore  determined  to  write  at  large,  and  to  communicate  through  the 
press  the  results  of  my  labour,  if  they  should  be  thought  worthy  of  publication.  With 
this  purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which  I  did  not  deliver,  and  which  I  thought  might 
be  usefully  presented  to  some  who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this  statement  to  pre- 
vent the  objection,  that  the  Lectures  are  not,  in  all  things,  adapted  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  delivered.  Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a  class,  they  were  also  intended  for 
the  community. 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  discussed  in  these  Lectures,  as  in  the  "  Lecture  on 
Self-Culture,"  published  last  winter,  there  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  them  that  coin- 
cidence of  thoughts,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  writings  of  a  man,  who  has  the 
inculcation  of  certain  great  principles  much  at  heart.  Still,  the  point  of  view,  the 
mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice  of  topics  differ  much  in  the  two  productions;  so 
that  my  state  of  mind  would  be  given  very  imperfectly  were  the  present  Lectures 
withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  for  communicating  with  the 
labouring  classes  through  the  press.  I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  express  my 
earnest  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that  they  will  justify  the 
confidence  of  their  friends,  and  will  prove  by  their  example  the  possibility  of  joining 
with  labour  all  the  improvements  which  do  honour  to  our  nature. 

BOSTON,  February  11,  1840.  W.  E.  C. 


LECTURE  I. 


IT  is  with  no  common  pleasure,  that  I  take  part  in  the  present  course  of  Lectures. 
Such  a  course  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  very  interesting  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  their  fellow-creatures.  We  hear  much  of  the  improvements  of  our 
age.  The  wonders  achieved  by  machinery  are  the  common  talk  of  every  circle ;  but 
I  confess,  that,  to  me,  this  gathering  of  mechanics'  apprentices,  whose  chief  bond  of 
union  is  a  library,  and  who  come  together  weekly  to  refresh  and  improve  themselves 
by  the  best  instruction  which  the  state  of  society  places  within  their  reach,  is  more 
encouraging  than  all  the  miracles  of  the  machinist.  In  this  meeting  I  see,  what  I 
desire  most  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend  themselves 
and  their  true  happiness,  that  they  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  great  work  and  voca- 
tion of  human  beings,  and  are  rising  to  their  true  place  in  the  social  state.  The  present 
meeting  indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more  important  change  in  the  world,  than  the 
steam-engine,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  fortnight.  That  members  of  the 
labouring  class,  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work,  should  assemble  in  such  a  hall  as  this,  to 
hear  lectures  on  science,  history,  ethics,  and  the  most  stirring  topics  of  the  day,  from 
men  whose  education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for  the  highest  offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social 
revolution,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped. 
I  see  in  it  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  degradation  passed  by  ages  on  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. I  see  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  first 
object  of  society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means  of  progress  to  all  its  members.  I 
see  in  it  the  sign  of  the  approaching  triumph  of  men's  spiritual  over  their  outward  and 
material  interests.  In  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  for  refined  pleasures, 
which  this  course  of  lectures  indicates  in  those  who  labour,  I  see  that  the  spirit  of  man 
is  not  always  to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for  animal  life  and  by  the  appetite  for  animal 
indulgences.  I  do  attach  great  importance  to  this  meeting,  not  for  its  own  sake  or  its 
immediate  benefits,  but  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  a  new  impulse  given  to  society  through 
all  its  conditions.  On  this  account  I  take  more  pleasure  in  speaking  here,  than  I 
should  feel  in  being  summoned  to  pronounce  a  show-oration  before  all  the  kings  and 
nobles  on  earth.  In  truth,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  shows.  The  age  is  too  stirring, 
we  are  pressed  on  by  too  solemn  interests,  to  be  justified  in  making  speeches  for  self- 
display  or  mere  amusement.  He  who  cannot  say  something  in  sympathy  with,  or  in 
aid  of  the  great  movements  of  humanity,  might  as  well  hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions,  I  am  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  led  to  address 
you  on  a  topic,  which  must  insure  the  attention  of  such  an  audience,  namely,  the 
Elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  community  who  subsist  by  the  labour  of  the  hands. 
This  work,  I  have  said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  advancing  nowhere  so 
rapidly  as  in  this  city.  I  do  not  believe,  that  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  anywhere  seized  so  strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  as  among  ourselves.  Here  it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet  the  union  of  intellectual 
culture  and  self-respect  with  hard  work.  Here  the  prejudice  against  labour  as 
degrading,  has  very  much  given  way.  This,  then,  is  the  place  where  the  subject 
which  I  have  proposed,  should  be  discussed.  We  ought  to  consider,  in  what  the  true 
elevation  of  the  labouring  portion  consists,  how  far  it  is  practicable,  and  how  it  may 
be  helped  onward.  The  subject,  I  am  aware,  is  surrounded  with  much  prejudice  and 
error.  Great  principles  need  to  be  brought  out  and  their  application  plainly  stated. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  be  met,  fears  to  be  disarmed,  and  rash  hopes  to  be 
crushed.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  mastered  the  topic.  But  I  can  claim  one  merit, 
that  of  coming  to  the  discussion  with  a  feeling  of  its  importance  and  with  a  deep 
interest  in  the  class  of  people  whom  it  concerns.  I  trust,  that  this  expression  of  interest 
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will  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or  as  meant  to  answer  any  selfish  purpose.  A 
politician,  who  professes  attachment  to  the  people,  is  suspected  to  love  them  for  their 
votes.  But  a  man,  who  neither  seeks  nor  would  accept  any  place  within  their  gift, 
may  hope  to  be  listened  to  as  their  friend.  As  a  friend,  I  would  speak  plainly.  I 
cannot  flatter.  I  see  defects  in  the  labouring  classes.  I  think,  that  as  yet  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  made  little  progress;  that  the  prejudices  and  passions,  the  sensuality 
and  selfishness  of  multitudes  among  them,  are  formidable  barriers  to  improvement ; 
that  multitudes  have  not  waked  as  yet  even  to  a  dim  conception  of  the  end  for  which 
they  are  to  struggle.  My  hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  exists ;  and  with  this  clear 
sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  multitude  of  men,  I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minister  to 
their  vanity.  Not  that  they  alone  are  to  be  charged  with  deficiencies.  Look  where 
we  may,  we  shall  discern  in  all  classes  ground  for  condemnation ;  and  whoever  would 
do  good  ought  to  speak  the  truth  of  all,  only  remembering  that  he  is  to  speak  with 
sympathy,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  fallibleness  and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  multitude,  I  wish  that  it  may 
be  understood,  that  I  shall  often  speak  prospectively,  or  of  changes  and  improvements, 
which  are  not  to  be  expected  immediately,  or  soon ;  and  this  I  say  that  I  may  not  be 
set  down  as  a  dreamer,  expecting  to  regenerate  the  world  in  a  day.  I  fear,  however, 
that  this  explanation  will  not  shield  me  from  this  and  like  reproaches.  There  are 
men,  who  in  the  face  of  all  history,  of  the  great  changes  wrought  in  men's  condition, 
and  of  the  new  principles  which  are  now  acting  on  society,  maintain  that  the  future  is 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  past,  and  probably  a  faded  rather  than  bright  copy.  From  such  I 
differ,  and  did  I  not  differ  I  would  not  stand  here.  Did  I  expect  nothing  better  from 
human  nature  than  I  see,  I  should  have  no  heart  for  the  present  effort,  poor  as  it  may 
be.  I  see  the  signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and  especially  signs,  that  the  large  class,  by 
whose  toil  we  all  live,  are  rising  from  the  dust;  and  this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to 
what  I  now  offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  labouring  portion  of  society :  this  is  our  subject.  I  shall  first 
consider  in  what  this  consists.  I  shall  then  consider  some  objections  to  its  practi- 
cableness,  and  to  this  point  shall  devote  no  small  part  of  the  discussion ;  and  shall  close 
the  subject  with  giving  some  grounds  of  my  faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  the  most 
numerous  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  class  ?  This  is  our 
first  topic.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  will  begin  with  stating  what  is  not  meant 
by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  consist.  I  say,  then,  that  by  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  I 
do  not  understand  that  he  is  to  be  raised  above  the  need  of  labour.  I  do  not  expect  a 
series  of  improvements,  by  which  he  is  to  be  released  from  his  daily  work.  Still 
more,  I  have  no  desire  to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and  farm,  to  take  the  spade 
and  axe  from  his  hand,  and  to  make  his  life  a  long  holiday.  I  have  faith  in  labour, 
and  I  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world  where  labour  alone  can  keep 
us  alive.  I  would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  subjection  to  physical  laws,  our  exposure 
to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  conflicts  with  the  material  world. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the  elements,  that  they  should  infuse  into  us  only 
grateful  sensations,  that  they  should  make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  anticipate 
every  want,  and  the  minerals  so  ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength  or 
skill.  Such  a  world  would  make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his 
energy,  chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with  difficulty,  which  we  call 
Effort.  Easy,  pleasant  work,  does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  give  men  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  powers,  does  not  train  them  to  endurance,  to  perseverance,  to  steady 
force  of  will,  that  force  without  which  all  other  acquisitions  avail  nothing.  Manual 
labour  is  a  school,  in  which  men  are  placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  character, 
a  vastly  more  important  endowment  than  all  the  learning  of  all  other  schools.  They  are 
placed,  indeed,  under  hard  masters,  physical  sufferings  and  wants,  the  power  of 
fearful  elements,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  things ;  but  these  stern  teachers 
do  a  work  which  no  compassionate,  indulgent  friend  could  do  for  us;  and  true  wisdom 
will  bless  Providence  for  their  sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faith  in  hard  work.  The 
material  world  does  much  for  the  mind  by  its  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  does  more  for 
our  minds  by  the  pains  it  inflicts,  by  its  obstinate  resistance  which  nothing  but  patient 
toil  can  overcome,  by  its  vast  forces  which  nothing  but  unremitting  skill  and  effort  can 
turn  to  our  use,  by  its  perils  which  demand  continual  vigilance,  and  by  its  tendencies 
to  decay.  I  believe  that  difficulties  are  more  important  to  the  human  mind  than  what 
we  call  assistances.  Work  we  all  must,  if  we  mean  to  bring  out  and  perfect  our 
nature.  Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the  hands,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil  in 
some  other  direction.  No  business  or  study  which  does  not  present  obstacles,  tasking 
to  the  full  the  intellect  and  the  will,  is  worthy  of  a  man.  In  science,  he  who  does  not 
grapple  with  hard  questions,  who  does  not  concentrate  his  whole  intellect  in  vigoroiis 
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attention,  who  does  not  aim  to  penetrate  what  at  first  repels  him,  will  never  attain  to 
mental  force.  The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  present  world.  The  capacity  of 
steady,  earnest  labour  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  our  great  preparations  for  another  state 
of  being.  When  I  see  the  vast  amount  of  toil  required  of  men,  I  feel  that  it  must 
have  important  connections  with  their  future  existence ;  and  that  he  who  has  met  this 
discipline  manfully,  has  laid  one  essential  foundation  of  improvement,  exertion,  and 
happiness,  in  the  world  to  come.  You  will  here  see  that  to  me  labour  has  great  dig- 
nity. It  is  not  merely  the  grand  instrument  by  which  the  earth  is  overspread  with 
fruitfulness  and  beauty,  and  the  ocean  subdued,  and  matter  wrought  into  innumerable 
forms  for  comfort  and  ornament.  It  has  a  far  higher  function,  which  is,  to  give  force 
to  the  will,  efficiency,  courage,  the  capacity  of  endurance  and  of  persevering  devotion 
to  far-reaching  plans.  Alas,  for  the  man  who  has  not  learned  to  work !  He  is  a  poor 
creature.  He  does  not  know  himself.  He  depends  on  others,  with  no  capacity  of 
making  returns  for  the  support  they  give ;  and  let  him  not  fancy  that  he  has  a  monpoly 
of  enjoyment.  Ease,  rest,  owes  its  deliciousness  to  toil ;  and  no  toil  is  so  burdensome 
as  the  rest  of  him  who  has  nothing  to  task  and  quicken  his  powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the  labourer  from  toil.  This  is  not  the  elevation  to 
be  sought  for  him.  Manual  labour  is  a  great  good ;  but  in  so  saying,  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  speak  of  labour  in  its  just  proportions.  In  excess  it  does  great  harm.  It  is 
not  a  good,  when  made  the  sole  work  of  life.  It  must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of 
improvement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of  exalting.  Man  has  a  various  nature,  which 
requires  a  variety  of  occupation  and  discipline  for  its  growth.  Study,  meditation, 
society,  and  relaxation  should  be  mixed  up  with  his  physical  toils.  He  has  intellect, 
heart,  imagination,  taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  muscles ;  and  he  is  grievously  wronged, 
•when  compelled  to  exclusive  drudgery  for  bodily  subsistence.  Life  should  be  an 
alternation  of  employments,  so  diversified  as  to  call  the  whole  man  into  action. 
Unhappily  our  present  civilization  is  far  from  realising  this  idea.  It  tends  to  increase 
the  amount  of  manual  toil,  at  the  very  time  that  it  renders  this  toil  less  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  mind.  The  division  of  labour,  which  distinguishes  civilised  from 
savage  life,  and  to  which  we  owe  chiefly  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the  activity  of  the  individual  to  a  narrow  range,  to  a 
few  details,  perhaps  to  the  heading  of  pins,  the  pointing  of  nails,  or  the  tying  together 
of  broken  strings ;  so  that,  while  the  savage  has  his  faculties  sharpened  by  various 
occupations  and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the  civilised  man  treads  a  monotonous, 
stupifying  round  of  unthinking  toil.  This  cannot,  must  not  always  be.  Variety  of 
action,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  human  powers,  and  fitted  to  develope  all,  is  the 
most  important  element  of  human  civilization.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  philanthropists. 
In  proportion  as  Christianity  shall  spread  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  there  will  and  must 
be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  toils  and  means  of  improvement.  That  system  of 
labour,  which  saps  the  health,  and  shortens  life,  and  famishes  intellect,  needs,  and 
must  receive  great  modification.  Still,  labour  in  due  proportion  is  an  important  part 
of  our  present  toil.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward  comforts  and  improvements, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  conspires  with  higher  means  and  influences  in  ministering 
to  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  soul.  Let  us  not  fight  against  it.  We  need  this 
admonition,  because  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  shun 
labour ;  and  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  bad  sign  of  our  times.  The  city  is  thronged 
with  adventurers  from  the  country,  and  the  liberal  professions  are  overstocked,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to  this 
crowding  of  men  into  trade  we  owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  but  what  is  far 
worse,  the  demoralization  of  the  community.  It  generates  excessive  competition, 
which  of  necessity  generates  fraud.  Trade  is  turned  to  gambling ;  and  a  spirit  of  mad 
speculation  exposes  public  and  private  interests  to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then, 
no  part  of  the  philanthropy  which  would  elevate  the  labouring  body,  to  exempt  them 
from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a  wise  philanthropy  would,  if  possible,  persuade  all  men 
of  all  conditions  to  mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  their  other  pursuits.  The  body 
as  well  as  the  mind  needs  vigorous  exertion,  and  even  the  studious  would  be  happier 
were  they  trained  to  labour  as  well  as  thought.  Let  us  learn  to  regard  manual  toil  as 
the  true  discipline  of  a  man.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spirits,  have  toiled  at 
the  work-bench  and  the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  mass,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
to  be  released  from  labour.  I  add,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  elevation  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  efforts  to  force  themselves  into  what  are  called  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 
I  wish  them  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  transform  them  into  gentlemen  or  ladies, 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms.  I  desire  for  them  not  an  outward 
and  showy,  but  an  inward  and  real  change ;  not  to  give  them  new  titles  and  an  artifi- 
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cial  rank,  but  substantial  improvements  and  real  claims  to  respect.  I  have  no  wish,  to 
dress  them  from  a  Parisian  tailor's  shop,  or  to  teach  them  manners  from  a  dancing- 
school.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their  working  dress, 
that  they  may  play  a  part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste  for  gorgeous  upholstery.  There 
is  nothing  cruel  in  the  necessity  which  sentences  the  multitude  of  men  to  eat,  dress, 
and  lodge  plainly  and  simply,  especially  where  the  sentence  is  executed  so  mildly  as 
in  this  country.  In  this  country,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  seldom  interrupted, 
and  the  openings  for  enterprise  are  numerous  beyond  precedent,  the  labouring  class, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  their  accommodations.  Very  many  of 
them  need  nothing  but  a  higher  taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  to  give  an  air  of 
refinement  and  grace  as  well  as  comfort  to  their  establishments.  In  this  country  the 
mass  of  labourers  have  their  share  of  outward  good.  Their  food,  abundant  and 
healthful,  seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  labour  gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as 
well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate  luxuries  of  the  prosperous ;  and  their  sleep  is 
sounder  and  more  refreshing  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  less  employed.  Were  it  a 
possible  thing,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  into  men  and  women  of  fashion. 
Fashion  is  a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  that  idleness  is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  disgrace, 
is  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without  depth  of  thought,  or  earnestness  of  feeling, 
or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an  unreal  life,  sacrificing  substance  to  show,  substituting 
the  factitious  for  the  natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society,  finding  its  chief  pleasure 
in  ridicule,  and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expedients  for  killing  time,  fashion  is 
among  the  last  influences  under  which  a  human  being,  who  respects  himself  or  who 
comprehends  the  great  end  of  life,  would  desire  to  be  placed.  1  use  strong  language, 
because  I  would  combat  the  disposition,  too  common  in  the  labouring  mass,  to  regard 
what  is  called  the  upper  class  with  envy  or  admiration.  This  disposition  manifests 
itself  among  them  in  various  forms.  Thus,  when  one  of  their  number  prospers,  he  is 
apt  to  forget  his  old  acquaintance,  and  to  work  his  way,  if  possible,  into  a  more 
fashionable  caste.  As  far  indeed  as  he  extends  his  acquaintance  among  the  intelligent, 
refined,  generous,  and  truly  honourable,  he  makes  a  substantial  improvement  of  his 
condition ;  but  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  is  admitted  by  way  of  favour  into  a  circle 
which  has  few  claims  beyond  those  of  greater  luxury  and  show,  and  which  bestows  on 
him  a  patronizing,  condescending  notice,  in  exchange  for  his  old,  honourable  influence 
among  his  original  associates,  he  does  anything  but  rise.  Such  is  not  the  elevation  I 
desire  for  the  labourer.  I  do  not  desire  him  to  struggle  into  another  rank.  Let  him 
not  be  a  servile  copyist  of  other  classes,  but  aim  at  something  higher  than  has  yet  been 
realised  in  any  body  of  men.  Let  him  not  associate  the  idea  of  Dignity  or  Honour 
with  certain  modes  of  living,  or  certain  outward  connections.  I  would  have  every 
man  stand  on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place  among  men  according  to  personal 
endowments  and  worth,  and  not  according  to  outward  appendages;  and  I  would 'have 
every  member  of  the  community  furnished  with  such  means  of  improvement,  that, 
if  faithful  to  himself,  he  may  need  no  outward  appendage  to  attract  the  respect  of  all 
around  him. 

I  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  elevated  by  escaping  labour,  or  by  pressing 
into  a  different  rank.  Once  more,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of  the  people,  that 
they  should  become  self-important  politicians ;  that,  as  individuals  or  a  class,  they 
should  seize  on  political  power;  that  by  uniting  their  votes  they  should  triumph  over 
the  more  prosperous;  or  that  they  should  succeed  in  bending  the  administration 
of  government  to  their  particular  interests.  An  individual  is  not  elevated  by  figuring  in 
public  affairs,  or  even  by  getting  into  office.  He  needs  previous  elevation  to  save  him 
from  disgrace  in  his  public  relations.  To  govern  one's  self,  not  others,  is  true  glory. 
To  serve  through  love,  not  to  rule,  is  Christian  greatness.  Office  is  not  dignity.  The 
lowest  men,  because  most  faithless  to  principle,  most  servile  to  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in 
office.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
political  action  in  this  country  does  little  to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned  in  it.  It  stands 
in  opposition  to  a  high  morality.  Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  study  to  public 
affairs,  and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good  of  a  community,  as  the  application  of  great 
unchangeable  principles,  is  a  noble  sphere  of  thought  and  action ;  but  politics,  in  its 
common  sense,  or  considered  as  the  invention  of  temporary  shifts,  as  the  playing  of  a 
subtle  game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for  gaining  power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for 
elevating  one  set  of  men  above  another,  is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern.  The  labour- 
ing class  are  sometimes  stimulated  to  seek  power  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is  thought  will 
raise  them.  But  no  class,  as  such,  should  bear  rule  among  us.  All  conditions  of 
society  should  be  represented  in  the  government,  and  alike  protected  by  it;  nor  can 
anything  be  expected  but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and  the  country,  from  the  success 
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of  any  class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  I  would  by  no  means  dis- 
courage the  attention  of  the  people  to  politics.  They  ought  to  study  in  earnest  the 
interests  of  the  country,  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  the  tendencies  of  public 
measures.  But  the  unhappiness  is,  they  do  not  study;  and  until  they  do,  they  cannot 
rise  by  political  action.  A  great  amount  of  time,  which,  if  well  used,  would  form  an 
enlightened  population,  is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and  conversations,  which  inflame 
the  passions,  which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth,  which  denounce  moral  inde- 
pendence as  treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitate  the  country  for  no  higher  end  than 
a  triumph  over  opponents;  and  thus  multitudes  are  degraded  into  men-worshippers  or 
men-haters,  into  the  dupes  of  the  ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To  rise,  the 
people  must  substitute  reflection  for  passion.  There  is  no  other  way.  By  these 
remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  on  the  labouring  class  all  the  passionateness  of  the 
country.  All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and  all  are  debased  by  it.  The  fiery 
spirits  are  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  community.  The  men,  whose  ravings 
resound  through  the  hall  of  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated  through  the  country  as 
eloquence,  are  not  taken  from  among  those  who  toil.  Party  prejudices  break  out  as 
fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as  in  the  workshop.  The  disease  has 
spread  everywhere.  Yet  it  does  not  dishearten  me,  for  I  see  that  it  admits  of  mitiga- 
tion, if  not  of  cure.  I  trust,  that  these  lectures  and  other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment now  opening  to  the  public,  will  abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement,  by  giving 
better  occupation  to  the  mind.  Much,  too,  may  be  hoped  from  the  growing  self- 
respect  of  the  people,  which  will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from  the  disgrace  of 
being  used  as  blinded  partisans  and  unreflecting  tools.  Much  also  is  to  be  hoped  from 
the  discovery,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that  the  importance  of  government 
is  enormously  overrated,  that  it  does  not  deserve  all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly  more 
effectual  means  of  human  happiness.  Political  institutions  are  to  be  less  and  less 
deified,  and  to  shrink  into  a  narrower  space ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  a  wiser  estimate 
of  government  prevails,  the  present  phrenzy  of  political  excitement  will  be  discovered 
and  put  to  shame. 

I  have  now  said,  what  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is 
not  an  outward  change  of  condition.  It  is  not  release  from  labour.  It  is  not  struggling 
for  another  rank.  It  is  not  political  power.  I  understand  something  deeper.  I  know 
but  one  elevation  of  a  human  being,  and  that  is  Elevation  of  Soul.  Without  this,  it 
matters  nothing  where  a  man  stands  or  what  he  possesses;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he 
is  one  of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place  he  holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is 
but  one  elevation  for  a  labourer,  and  for  all  other  men.  There  are  not  different  kinds 
of  dignity  for  different  orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  all.  The  only  elevation 
of  a  human  being,  consists  in  the  exercise,  growth,  energy,  of  the  higher  principles 
and  powers  of  his  soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot  upwards  to  the  skies  by  a  foreign  force; 
but  it  rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it  spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars 
by  its  own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be  thrust  upward  into  a  conspicuous  place 
by  outward  accidents;  but  he  rises,  only  in  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  expands 
his  best  faculties,  and  ascends  by  a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought  and  action. 
Such  is  the  elevation  I  desire  for  the  labourer,  and  I  desire  no  other.  This  elevation 
is  indeed  to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  of  his  outward  condition,  and  in  turn  it 
greatly  improves  his  outward  lot;  and  thus  connected,  outward  good  is  real  and  great; 
but  supposing  it  to  exist  in  separation  from  inward  growth  and  life,  it  would  be  nothing 
worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to  promote  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  elevation  as  I  have  spoken  of,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  multitude,  and  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to  be 
tantalised  with  dreams  of  its  attainment.  It  will  be  said,  that  the  principal  part  of 
men,  are  plainly  designed  to  work  on  matter  for  the  acquisition  of  material  and  cor- 
poreal good,  and  that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity  too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise 
above  it.  This  objection  will  be  considered  by-and-by;  but  I  would  just  observe  in 
passing,  that  the  objector  must  have  studied  very  carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  the  grave  of  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  occupy  it. 
Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  for  mind.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  end  of  this 
living  organization  of  flesh  and  bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles;  and  the  end  of  this  vast 
system  of  sea  and  land,  and  air  and  skies.  This  unbounded  creation  of  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars,  and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not  ordained  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
body,  but  first  and  supremely  to  awaken,  nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be  the 
school  of  the  intellect,  the  nurse  of  thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for  the  active 
powers,  a  revelation  of  the  Creator,  and  a  bond  of  social  union.  We  were  placed  in 
the  material  creation,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to  make  it  a  minister 
to  our  highest  powers.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how  much  the  material  world  does 
for  the  mind.  Most  of  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  and  occupations  of  life,  grow 
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out  of  our  connection  with  matter.  The  natural  philosopher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  artist,  and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects  or  occasions  of  their  researches  in  matter. 
The  poet  borrows  his  beautiful  imagery  from  matter.  The  sculptor  and  painter  express 
their  noble  conceptions  through  matter.  Material  wants  rouse  the  world  to  activity. 
The  material  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake  up  infinite  thoughts  in  the 
mind.  To  maintain,  then,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  and  must  be  so  immersed  in 
matter,  that  their  souls  cannot  rise,  is  to  contradict  the  great  end  of  their  connection 
with  matter.  I  maintain,  that  the  philosophy  which  does  not  see,  in  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  outward  nature,  the  means  of  awakening  Mind,  is  lamentably  short- 
sighted; and  that  a  state  of  society,  which  leaves  the  mass  of  men  to  be  crushed  and 
famished  in  soul  by  excessive  toils  on  matter,  is  at  war  with  God's  designs,  and  turns 
into  means  of  bondage  what  was  meant  to  be  free  and  expand  the  soul. 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired  for  the  labourer  as  for  every  human  being, 
and  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  phrase,  I  am  aware,  is  vague,  and  often  serves  for 
mere  declamation.  Let  me  strive  to  convey  some  precise  ideas  of  it;  and  in  doing  this 
I  can  use  no  language  which  will  save  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  thought.  The 
subject  is  a  spiritual  one.  It  carries  us  into  the  depths  of  our  own  nature,  and  I  can 
say  nothing  about  it  worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  powers  of  attention,  without 
demanding  some  mental  toil.  I  know  that  these  lectures  are  meant  for  entertainment 
rather  than  mental  labour ;  but  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  great  faith  in  labour,  and  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  be  more  useful  than  in  exciting  the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  action 
of  mind. 

Elevation  of  soul,  in  what  does  this  consist?  Without  aiming  at  philosophical 
exactness,  I  shall  convey  a  sufficiently  precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  that  it  consists, 
first,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth ;  secondly,  in  Force  of 
Pure  and  Generous  Feeling;  thirdly,  in  Force  of  Moral  Purpose.  Each  of  these 
topics  needs  a  lecture  for  its  development.  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  first;  from 
which,  however,  you  may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of  the  other  two. — Before 
entering  on  this  topic,  let  me  offer  one  preliminary  remark.  To  every  man  who  would 
rise  in  dignity  as  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  instructed,  there  is  one  essen- 
tial condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose,  without  which  not  a  step  can  be  taken.  He 
must  resolutely  purpose  and  labour  to  free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to  be 
wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He  who  habitually  allows  himself  in  any  known  crime 
or  wrong-doing,  effectually  bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  On  this  point  every  man  should  deal  honestly  with  himself.  If  he  will  not  listen 
to  his  conscience,  rebuking  him  for  violations  of  plain  duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self- 
elevation.  The  foundation  is  wanting.  He  will  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I  have  said  that  the  elevation  of  man  is  to  be 
sought,  or  rather  consists,  first,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth;  and  to  this  I  ask  your  serious  attention.  Thought,  thought,  is  the  fundamental 
distinction  of  mind,  and  the  great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man  does  outwardly,  is  but 
the  expression  and  completion  of  his  inward  thought.  To  work  effectually,  he  must 
think  clearly.  To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  Intellectual  force  is  a  principal 
element  of  the  soul's  life,  and  should  be  proposed  by  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of 
his  being.  It  is  common  to  distinguish  between  the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
between  the  power  of  thought  and  virtue,  and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  worth  more 
than  strong  thinking.  But  we  mutilate  our  nature  by  thus  drawing  lines  between  actions 
or  energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  intimately,  indissolubly  bound  together.  The  head 
and  the  heart  are  not  more  vitally  connected  than  thought  and  virtue.  Does  not  con- 
science include,  as  a  part  of  itself,  the  noblest  action  of  the  intellect  or  reason  ?  Do 
we  not  degrade  it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling?  Is  it  not  something  more?  Is  it  not 
a  wise  discernment  of  the  right,  the  holy,  the  good  ?  Take  away  thought  from  virtue, 
and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man?  Is  not  high  virtue  more  than  blind  instinct?  Is 
it  not  founded  on,  and  does  it  not  include  clear,  bright  perceptions  of  what  is  lovely 
and  grand  in  character  and  action  ?  Without  power  of  thought,  what  we  call  con- 
scientiousness, or  a  desire  to  do  right,  shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggeration,  pernicious 
excess.  The  most  cruel  deeds  on  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  con- 
science. Men  have  hated  and  murdered  one  another  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  worst 
frauds  have  taken  the  name  of  pious.  Thought,  intelligence  is  the  dignity  of  a  man, 
and  no  man  is  rising  but  in  proportion  as  he  is  learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly, 
or  directing  the  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Every  man,  in  what- 
soever condition,  is  to  be  a  student.  No  matter  what  other  vocation  he  may  have,  his 
chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker.  This  does  not  mean,  that  he  is  to 
shut  himself  within  four  walls  and  bend  body  and  mind  over  books.  Men  thought 
before  books  were  written,  and  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  never  entered  what  we 
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call  a  study.  Nature,  Scripture,  society,  and  life,  present  perpetual  subjects  for 
thought;  and  the  man  who  collects,  concentrates,  employs  his  faculties,  on  any  of 
these  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is  so  far  a  student,  a  thinker,  a 
philosopher,  and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It  is  time  that  we  should  cease  to 
limit  to  professed  scholars,  the  titles  of  thinkers,  philosophers.  Whoever  seeks  truth 
with  an  earnest  mind,  no  matter  when  or  how,  belongs  to  the  school  of  intellectual 
men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be  said  to  think;  that  is,  a  succession  of 
ideas,  notions,  passes  through  their  minds  from  morning  to  night;  but  in  as  far  as  this 
succession  is  passive,  undirected,  or  governed  only  by  accident  and  outward  impulse, 
it  has  little  more  claim  to  dignity  than  the  experience  of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with 
like  passiveness,  sensations  from  abroad  through  his  waking  hours.  Such  thought,  if 
thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no  aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an  eye  which 
rests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without  pause  over  earth  and  sky,  and  of  consequence 
receives  no  distinct  image.  Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an  energy  of  intellect.  In 
thought,  the  mind  not  only  receives  impressions  or  suggestions  from  without  or  within, 
but  re-acts  upon  them,  collects  its  attention,  concentrates  its  forces  upon  them,  breaks 
them  up  and  analyses  them  like  a  living  laboratory,  and  then  combines  them  anew, 
traces  their  connections,  and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all  the  objects  which  engage  it. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live,  was  plainly  meant  by  God  to  stir  up  such  thought 
as  has  now  been  described.  It  is  full  of  difficulty  and  mystery,  and  can  only  be 
penetrated  and  unravelled  by  the  concentration  of  the  intellect.  Every  object,  even 
the  simplest  in  nature  and  society,  every  event  of  life^  is  made  up  of  various  elements 
subtly  bound  together;  so  that  to  understand  anything,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its 
complexity  to  its  parts  and  principles,  and  examine  their  relations  to  one  another. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Everything  which  enters  the  mind,  not  only  contains  a  depth  of  mys- 
tery in  itself,  but  is  connected  by  a  thousand  ties  with  all  other  things.  The  universe 
is  not  a  disorderly,  disconnected  heap,  but  a  beautiful  whole,  stamped  throughout 
with  unity,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  One  Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  stands  alone. 
All  things  are  knit  together,  each  existing  for  all  and  all  for  each.  The  humblest 
object  has  infinite  connections.  The  vegetable,  which  you  saw  on  your  table  to-day, 
came  to  you  from  the  first  plant  which  God  made  to  grow  on  the  earth,  and  was  the 
product  of  the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousand  years.  Such  a  universe  demands 
thought  to  be  understood;  and  we  are  placed  in  it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power 
within,  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  to  look  beyond  particular  facts  and 
events  to  their  causes  and  effects,  to  their  reasons  and  ends,  their  mutual  influences, 
their  diversities  and  resemblances,  their  proportions  and  harmonies,  and  the  general 
laws  which  bind  them  together.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  thinking;  and  by  such 
thought  the  mind  rises  to  a  dignity,  which  humbly  represents  the  greatness  of  the 
Divine  intellect;  that  is,  it  rises  more  and  more  to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad 
general  principles,  to  universal  truths,  to  glimpses  of  the  order  and  harmony  and  infinity 
of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus  to  a  deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  Do  not  be  startled,  as  if  I  were  holding  out  an  elevation  of  mind  utterly  to 
be  despaired  of;  for  all  thinking,  which  aims  honestly  and  earnestly  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  see  them  in  their  connections,  and  to  bring  the  loose,  conflicting  ideas  of 
the  mind  into  consistency  and  harmony,  all  such  thinking,  no  matter  in  what  sphere,  is 
an  approach  to  the  dignity  of  which  I  speak.  You  are  all  capable  of  the  thinking 
which  I  recommend.  You  have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree.  The  child,  who  casts  an 
inquiring  eye  on  a  new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious 
cause  of  its  movements,  has  begun  the  work  of  which  I  speak,  has  begun  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher, has  begun  to  penetrate  the  unknown,  to  seek  consistency  and  harmony  of 
thought;  and  let  him  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  make  it  one  great  business  of  life  to 
inquire  into  the  elements,  connections,  and  reasons  of  whatever  he  witnesses  in  his 
own  breast,  or  in  society,  or  in  outward  nature,  and,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  he 
will  rise  by  degrees  to  a  freedom  and  force  of  thought,  to  a  breadth  and  unity  of 
views,  which  will  be  to  him  an  inward  revelation  and  promise  of  the  intellectual 
greatness  for  which  he  was  created. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  force  of  thought  as  the  elevation  of  the  labourer 
and  of  every  human  being,  I  have  continually  supposed  this  force  to  be  exerted  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  Truth.  I  beg  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  motive,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial to  intellectual  dignity.  Force  of  thought  may  be  put  forth  for  other  purposes,  to 
amass  wealth  for  selfish  gratification,  to  give  the  individual  power  over  others,  to  blind 
others,  to  weave  a  web  of  sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on  vice,  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause.  But  energy  of  thought,  so  employed,  is  suicidal.  The 
intellect,  in  becoming  a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of  the  passions,  an  advocate  of  lies, 
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becomes  not  only  degraded,  but  diseased.  It  loses  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood,  good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong;  it  becomes  as  worthless  as  an  eye 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  colours  or  forms.  Woe  to  that  mind  which  wants 
the  love  of  truth !  For  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a  scourge  to  the  world,  its 
breath  a  poisonous  exhalation,  its  brightness  a  seducer  into  paths  of  pestilence  and 
death.  Truth  is  the  light  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  the  image  of  God  in  his  creatures. 
Nothing  endures  but  truth.  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories,  which  men  would  substi- 
tute for  it,  soon  die.  Without  its  guidance  effort  is  vain,  and  hope  baseless.  Accord- 
ingly, the  love  of  truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it  and  hold  it 
fast,  may  be  considered  as  the  very  foundation  of  human  culture  and  dignity.  Pre- 
cious as  thought  is,  the  love  of  truth  is  still  more  precious;  for  without  it,  thought 
wanders  and  wastes  itself,  and  precipitates  men  into  guilt  and  misery.  There  is  no 
greater  defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit,  than  that  they  inculcate  so  little  an  impar- 
tial, earnest,  reverential  love  of  truth,  a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  to  die  for  it.  Let 
the  labouring  man  be  imbued  in  a  measure  with  this  spirit;  let  him  learn  to  regard 
himself  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought,  for  the  very  end  of  acquiring  truth;  let 
him  learn  to  regard  truth  as  more  precious  than  his  daily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of  true 
and  perpetual  elevation  is  touched  within  him.  He  has  begun  to  be  a  man;  he 
becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race.  Nor  do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of  the  labourer. 
Unhappily  little,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  to  inspire  either  rich  or  poor 
with  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it 
gives  to  the  soul.  The  prosperous  have  as  little  of  this  principle  as  the  labouring  mass. 
I  think,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  luxurious,  fashionable  life,  is  more  hostile  to  it  than 
the  hardships  of  the  poor.  Under  a  wise  culture,  this  principle  may  be  awakened  in 
all  classes,  and  wherever  awakened,  it  will  form  philosophers,  successful  and  noble 
thinkers.  These  remarks  seem  to  me  particularly  important,  as  showing  how  intimate 
a  union  subsists  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  how  both  must  work 
together  from  the  beginning.  All  human  culture  rests  on  a  moral  foundation,  on  an 
impartial,  disinterested  spirit,  on  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  to  the  truth.  With- 
out this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  thought  avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  the  work  of  thought  which  I  have  insisted  on  is 
difficult,  that  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  mind  for  the  truth  is  harder  than  to  toil 
with  the  hands.  Be  it  so.  But  are  we  weak  enough  to  hope  to  rise  without  toil  ? 
Does  any  man,  labourer  or  not,  expect  to  invigorate  body  or  mind  without  strenuous 
effort?  Does  not  the  child  grow  and  get  strength,  by  throwing  a  degree  of  hardship, 
and  vehemence,  and  conflict  into  his  very  sports?  Does  not  life  without  difficulty 
become  insipid  and  joyless?  Cannot  a  strong  interest  turn  difficulty  into  pleasure  ? 
Let  the  love  of  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  be  awakened,  and  obstacles  in  the 
way  to  it  will  whet,  not  discourage,  the  mind,  and  inspire  a  new  delight  into  its 
acquisition. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Force  of  Thought  in  general.  My  views  will  be  given  more 
completely  and  distinctly,  by  considering,  next,  the  objects  on  which  this  force  is  to  be 
exerted.  These  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  Matter  and  Mind;  the  physical  world 
which  falls  under  our  eyes,  and  the  spiritual  world.  The  working  man  is  particularly 
called  to  make  matter  his  study,  because  his  business  is  to  work  on  it,  and  he  works  more 
wisely,  effectually,  cheerfully,  and  honourably,  in  proportion  as  he  knows  what  he  acts 
upon,  knows  the  laws  and  forces  of  which  he  avails  himself,  understands  the  reason  of 
what  he  does,  and  can  explain  the  changes  which  fall  under  his  eye.  Labour  becomes 
a  new  thing,  when  thought  is  thrown  into  it,  when  the  mind  keeps  pace  with  the 
hands.  Every  farmer  should  study  chemistry,  so  as  to  understand  the  elements  or 
ingredients  which  enter  into  soils,  vegetation,  and  manures,  and  the  laws  according  to 
which  they  combine  with  and  are  loosened  from  one  another.  So  the  mechanic  should 
understand  the  mechanic  powers,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  various  substances  which  he  works  on.  Let  me  add,  that  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic  should  cultivate  the  perception  of  beauty.  What  a  charm  and  new  value 
might  the  farmer  add  to  his  grounds  and  cottage,  were  he  a  man  of  taste !  The  pro- 
duct of  the  mechanic,  be  it  great  or  small,  a  house  or  a  shoe,  is  worth  more,  sometimes 
much  more,  if  he  can  succeed  in  giving  it  the  grace  of  proportion.  In  France,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  teach  drawing  to  mechanics,  that  they  may  get  a  quick  eye  and  a 
sure  hand,  and  may  communicate  to  their  works  the  attraction  of  beauty.  Every  man 
should  aim  to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labours.  The  more  of  Mind  we  carry  into 
toil,  the  better.  Without  a  habit  of  thought,  a  man  works  more  like  a  brute  or 
machine,  than  like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is  kept  alive  amidst  his  toils.  He  learns 
to  fix  an  observing  eye  on  the  processes  of  his  trade,  catches  hints  which  abridge 
labour,  gets  glimpses  of  important  discoveries,  and  is  sometimes  able  to  perfect  his  art. 
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Even  now,  after  all  the  miracles  of  invention  which  honour  our  age,  we  little  suspect 
what  improvements  of  machinery  are  to  spring  from  spreading  intelligence  and  natural 
science  among  workmen. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to  engage  our  force  of  thought,  not  simply  for  the 
aid  which  the  knowledge  of  it  gives  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end.  Nature  should 
be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  because  so  wonderful  a  work  of  God,  because  impressed 
with  his  perfection,  because  radiant  with  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and 
beneficence.  A  labourer,  like  every  other  man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  i.  c.  he  is 
to  get  knowledge  not  only  for  his  bodily  subsistence,  but  for  the  life,  and  growth,  and 
elevation  of  his  mind.  Am  I  asked,  whether  I  expect  the  labourer  to  traverse  the 
whole  circle  of  the  physical  sciences?  Certainly  not;  nor  do  I  expect  the  merchant, 
or  the  lawyer,  or  preacher  to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  to  elevation  of  soul. 
The  truths  of  physical  science,  which  give  greatest  dignity  to  the  mind,  are  those 
general  laws  of  the  creation,  which  it  has  required  ages  to  unfold,  but  which  an  active 
mind,  bent  on  self-enlargement,  may  so  far  study  and  comprehend,  as  to  interpret  the 
changes  of  nature  perpetually  taking  place  around  us,  as  to  see  in  all  the  forces  of  the 
universe  the  workings  of  One  Infinite  Power,  and  in  all  its  arrangements  the  manifes- 
tation of  One  Unsearchable  Wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe  the  second  great  object  on  which  force  of  thought  is 
to  be  exerted,  and  that  is  Mind,  Spirit,  comprehending  under  this  word,  God  and  all 
his  intelligent  offspring.  This  is  the  subject  of  what  are  called  the  metaphysical  and 
moral  sciences.  This  is  the  grand  field  for  thought;  for  the  outward,  material  world 
is  the  shadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to  minister  to  it.  This  study  is  of  vast  extent. 
It  comprehends  theology,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  political  science,  history, 
literature.  This  is  a  formidable  list,  and  it  may  seem  to  include  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  which  is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labourer.  But  it  is 
an  interesting  thought,  that  the  key  to  these  various  sciences  is  given  to  every  human 
being  in  his  own  nature,  so  that  they  are  peculiarly  accessible  to  him.  How  is  it  that 
I  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  my  fellow -creatures,  of  the  deeds,  suffering,  motives,  which 
make  up  universal  history  ?  I  comprehend  all  these  from  the  consciousness  of  what 
passes  in  my  own  soul.  The  mind  within  me  is  a  type,  representative  of  all  others, 
and  therefore  I  can  understand  all.  Whence  come  my  conceptions  of  the  intelligence, 
and  justice,  and  goodness,  and  power  of  God  ?  It  is  because  my  own  spirit  contains 
the  germs  of  these  attributes.  The  ideas  of  them  are  first  derived  from  my  own 
nature,  and  therefore  I  comprehend  them  in  other  beings.  Thus  the  foundation  of  all 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  mind,  is  laid  in  every  man's  breast.  The  good  man  is 
exercising  in  his  business  and  family,  faculties  and  affections  which  bear  a  likeness  to 
the  attributes  of  the  divinity,  and  to  the  energies  which  have  made  the  greatest  men 
illustrious ;  so  that  in  studying  himself,  in  learning  the  highest  principles  and  laws  of 
his  own  soul,  he  is  in  truth  studying  God,  studying  all  human  history,  studying  the 
philosophy  which  has  immortalised  the  sages  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  every 
man's  mind  and  life  all  other  minds  and  lives  are  more  or  less  represented  and  wrapped 
up.  To  study  other  things,  I  must  go  into  the  outward  world  and  perhaps  go  far.  To 
study  the  science  of  spirit,  I  must  come  home  and  enter  my  own  soul.  The  pro- 
foundest  books  that  have  ever  been  written,  do  nothing  more  than  bring  out,  place  in 
clear  light,  what  is  passing  in  each  of  your  minds.  So  near  you,  so  within  you  is  the 
grandest  truth. 

I  have  indeed  no  expectation,  that  the  labourer  is  to  understand  in  detail  the  various 
sciences  which  relate  to  Mind.  Few  men  in  any  vocation  do  so  understand  them. 
Nor  is  it  necessary ;  though,  where  time  can  be  commanded,  the  thorough  study  of 
some  particular  branch,  in  which  the  individual  has  a  special  interest,  will  be  found 
of  great  utility.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should  know 
all  that  has  been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature,  not  that  a  man 
should  become  an  Encyclopedia,  but  that  the  Great  Ideas,  in  which  all  discoveries 
terminate,  which  sum  up  all  sciences,  which  the  philosopher  extracts  from  infinite 
details,  may  be  comprehended  and  felt.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of 
knowledge,  which  determines  the  mind's  dignity.  A  man  of  immense  information 
may,  through  the  want  of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas,  be  far  inferior  in  intellect  to 
a  labourer,  who,  with  little  knowledge,  has  yet  seized  on  great  truths.  For  example, 
I  do  not  expect  the  labourer  to  study  theology  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects,  &c.  &c. ;  nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  volumes,  is  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  God ;  and 
let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear  in  the  labourer's  soul,  and  he  has  the  essence  of 
theological  libraries,  and  a  far  higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands  of  renowned 
divines.  A  great  mind  is  formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose 
details.  I  have  known  very  learned  men,  who  seemed  to  me  very  poor  in  intellect, 
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because  they  had  no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it,  that  a  man  has  studied  ever  so 
minutely  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  great  Ideas  of  Freedom,  and  Beauty, 
and  Valour,  and  Spiritual  Energy,  have  not  been  kindled  by  these  records  into  living 
fires  in  his  soul.  The  illumination  of  an  age  does  not  consist  in  the  amount  of  its 
knowledge,  but  in  the  broad  and  noble  principles,  of  which  that  knowledge  is  the 
foundation  and  inspirer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  most  laborious  and  successful  student 
is  confined  in  his  researches  to  a  very  few  of  God's  works  ;  but  this  limited  knowledge 
of  things  may  still  suggest  universal  laws,  broad  principles,  grand  ideas,  and  these 
elevate  the  mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  principles,  ideas,  which  by  their  nature 
rule  over  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsically  glorious,  quickening,  all-compre- 
hending, eternal,  and  with  these  I  desire  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  labourer  and  of 
every  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the  Great  Ideas  which 
belong  to  the  study  or  science  of  mind.  Of  course,  the  first  of  these,  the  grandest, 
the  most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea  of  God,  the  Parent  Mind,  the  Primitive  and 
Infinite  Intelligence.  Every  man's  elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and  chiefly  by 
his  conception  of  this  Great  Being;  and  to  attain  a  just,  and  bright,  and  quickening 
knowledge  of  Him,  is  the  highest  aim  of  thought.  In  truth,  the  great  end  of  the 
universe,  of  revelation,  of  life,  is  to  develope  in  us  the  idea  of  God.  Much  earnest, 
patient,  laborious  thought,  is  required  to  see  this  Infinite  Being  as  he  is,  to  rise  above 
the  low,  gross  notions  of  the  Divinity,  which  rush  in  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from 
our  selfish  partialities,  and  from  the  low-minded  world  around  us.  There  is  one  view 
of  God  particularly  suited  to  elevate  us.  I  mean  the  view  of  him  as  the  "  Father  of 
our  spirits;"  as  having  created  us  with  great  powers  to  grow  up  to  perfection;  as 
having  ordained  all  outward  things  to  minister  to  the  progress  of  the  soul ;  as  always 
present  to  inspire  and  strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  inward  life,  and  to  judge  and 
rebuke  our  wrong-doing ;  as  looking  with  parental  joy  on  our  resistance  of  evil ;  as 
desiring  to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for  ever.  This  one  idea,  expanded  in 
the  breast  of  the  labourer,  is  a  germ  of  elevation,  more  fruitful  than  all  science,  no 
matter  how  extensive  or  profound,  which  treats  only  of  outward  finite  things.  It  places 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings.  You  hear  of  great  theologians.  He  only 
deserves  the  name,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  who  has,  by  thought  and  obedience, 
purified  and  enlarged  his  conception  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to  another  grand  one,  that  of  Man,  of  human 
nature ;  and  this  should  be  the  object  of  serious,  intense  thought.  Few  men  know, 
as  yet,  what  a  man  is.  They  know  his  clothes,  his  complexion,  his  property,  his  rank, 
his  follies,  and  his  outward  life.  But  the  thought  of  his  inward  being,  his  proper 
humanity,  has  hardly  dawned  on  multitudes;  and  yet  who  can  live  a  man's  life,  that 
does  not  know  what  is  the  distinctive  worth  of  a  human  being?  It  is  interesting  to 
observe,  how  faithful  men  generally  are  to  their  idea  of  a  man ;  how  they  act  up  to  it. 
Spread  the  notion,  that  courage  is  true  manhood,  and  how  many  will  die  rather  than  fall 
short  of  that  standard ;  and  hence,  the  true  idea  of  a  man,  brought  out  in  the  labourer's 
mind,  elevates  him  above  every  other  class  who  may  want  it.  Am  I  asked  for  my 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being?  I  should  say,  that  it  consists,  first,  in 
that  spiritual  principle,  called  sometimes  the  Reason,  sometimes  the  Conscience,  which, 
rising  above  what  is  local  and  temporary,  discerns  immutable  truth,  and  everlasting 
right ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  imperfect  things,  conceives  of  Perfection ;  which  is  uni- 
versal and  impartial,  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  partial,  selfish  principles  of 
human  nature ;  which  says  to  me  with  authority,  that  my  neighbour  is  as  precious  as 
myself,  and  his  rights  as  sacred  as  my  own ;  which  commands  me  to  receive  all  truth, 
however  it  may  war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do  all  justice,  however  it  may  conflict  with 
my  interest;  and  which  calls  me  to  rejoice  with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  holy, 
happy,  in  whatever  being  these  attributes  may  be  found.  This  principle  is  a  ray  of 
Divinity  in  man.  We  do  not  know  what  man  is,  till  something  of  the  celestial  gran- 
deur of  this  principle  in  the  soul  be  discerned.  There  is  another  grand  view  of  man, 
included  indeed  in  the  former,  yet  deserving  distinct  notice.  He  is  a  Free  being; 
created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own  breast,  to  form  himself,  and  to  decide  his  own 
destiny;  connected  intimately  with  nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it;  connected  still  more 
strongly  with  God,  yet  not  enslaved  even  to  the  Divinity,  but  having  power  to  render 
or  withhold  the  service  due  to  his  Creator;  encompassed  by  a  thousand  warring  forces, 
by  physical  elements  which  inflict  pleasure  and  pain,  by  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by 
the  influences  of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  endued  by  God  with  power  to  contend 
with  all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  the  very  forces  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm him.  Such  is  the  idea  of  a  man.  Happy  he  in  whom  it  is  unfolded  by  earnest 
thought. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  other  great  ideas  belonging  to  the  science 
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of  mind,  and  which,  sum  up  and  give  us,  in  one  bright  expression,  the  speculations  of 
ages.  The  idea  of  Human  Life,  of  its  true  end  and  greatness ;  the  idea  of  Virtue,  as 
the  absolute  and  ultimate  good ;  the  idea  of  Liberty,  which  is  the  highest  thought  of 
political  science,  and  which,  by  its  intimate  presence  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
is  the  chief  spring  of  our  country's  life  and  greatness, — all  these  might  be  enlarged 
on ;  and  I  might  show  how  these  may  be  awakened  in  the  labourer,  and  may 
give  him  an  elevation  which  many  who  are  above  labour  want.  But,  leaving  all 
these,  I  will  only  refer  to  another,  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  science  of 
mind,  and  which  the  labourer,  in  common  with  every  man,  may  and  should  receive, 
and  should  strengthen  by  patient  thought.  It  is  the  Idea  of  his  Importance  as  an 
Individual.  He  is  to  understand  that  he  has  a  value,  not  as  belonging  to  a  community, 
and  contributing  to  a  general  good  which  is  distinct  from  himself,  but  on  his  own 
account.  He  is  not  a  mere  part  of  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the  parts  are  useless,  but 
as  conducting  to  the  end  of  the  whole,  for  which  alone  they  subsist.  Not  so  a  man. 
He  is  not  simply  a  means,  but  an  end,  and  exists  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  unfolding 
of  his  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and  happiness.  True,  he  is  to  work  for  others,  but 
not  servilely,  not  with  a  broken  spirit,  not  so  as  to  degrade  himself;  he  is  to  work  for 
others  from  a  wise  self-regard,  from  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  a  free  will  and  intelligence,  by  which  his  own  character  is  perfected.  His 
individual  dignity,  not  derived  from  birth,  from  success,  from  wealth,  from  outward 
show,  but  consisting  in  the  indestructible  principles  of  his  soul,  this  ought  to  enter  into 
his  habitual  consciousness.  I  do  not  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of  raphsodists, 
but  I  utter  my  calm,  deliberate  conviction,  when  I  say,  that  the  labourer  ought  to 
regard  himself  with  a  self-respect,  unknown  to  the  proudest  monarch  who  rests  on 
outward  rank. 

I  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by  the  Great  Ideas  which  exalt  the  mind.  Their 
worth  and  power  cannot  be  exaggerated.  They  are  the  mightiest  influences  on  earth. 
One  great  thought  breathed  into  a  man  may  regenerate  him.  The  idea  of  Freedom  in 
ancient  and  modern  republics,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  in  various  religious  sects,  the 
idea  of  Immortality,  how  have  these  triumphed  over  worldly  interests!  How  many 
heroes  and  martyrs  have  they  formed!  Great  ideas  are  mightier  than  the  passions. 
To  awaken  them  is  the  highest  office  of  education.  As  yet  it  has  been  little  thought 
of.  The  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  has  consisted  in  giving  them  mechanical 
habits,  in  breaking  them  to  current  usages  and  modes  of  thinking,  in  teaching  religion 
and  morality  as  traditions.  It  is  time  that  a  national  culture  should  take  place  of  the 
mechanical ;  that  men  should  learn  to  act  more  from  ideas  and  principles,  and  less 
from  blind  impulse  and  undiscerning  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly  recurring  objection,  that  such  great  thoughts  as 
have  now  been  treated  of,  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude  of  men,  whose 
means  of  culture  are  so  confined?  To  this  difficulty  I  shall  reply  in  the  next  lecture; 
but  I  wish  to  state  a  fact,  or  law  of  our  nature,  very  cheering  to  those  who,  with  few 
means,  still  pant  for  generous  improvement.  It  is  this,  that  great  ideas  come  to  us 
less  from  outward,  direct,  laborious  teaching,  than  from  indirect  influences,  and  from 
the  native  working  of  our  own  minds ;  so  that  those  who  want  the  outward  apparatus 
for  extensive  learning,  are  not  cut  off  from  them.  Thus,  laborious  teachers  may 
instruct  us  for  years  in  God,  and  virtue,  and  the  soul,  and  we  may  remain  nearly  as 
ignorant  of  them  as  at  the  beginning;  whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  act  of  a  fellow-creature, 
who  is  kindled  by  a  grand  thought,  and  who  is  thrown  in  our  path  at  some  susceptible 
season  of  life,  will  do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this  thought  within  us.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  the  greatest  ideas  often  come  to  us,  when  right-minded,  we 
know  not  how.  They  flash  on  us  as  lights  from  heaven.  A  man  seriously  given  to  the 
culture  of  his  mind  in  virtue  and  truth,  finds  himself  under  better  teaching  than  that 
of  man.  Revelations  of  his  own  soul,  of  God's  intimate  presence,  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  creation,  of  the  glory  of  disinterestedness,  of  the  deformity  of  wrong-doing,  of  the 
dignity  of  universal  justice,  of  the  might  of  moral  principle,  of  the  immutableness  of 
truth,  of  immortality,  and  of  the  in  ward  sources  of  happiness;  these  revelations,  awaken- 
ing a  thirst  for  something  higher  than  he  is  or  has,  come  of  themselves  to  an  humble, 
self-improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common  scene  in  nature,  one  of  the  common  relations 
of  life,  will  open  itself  to  us  with  a  brightness  and  pregnancy  of  meaning  unknown 
before.  Sometimes  a  thought  of  this  kind  forms  an  era  in  life.  It  changes  the  whole 
future  course.  It  is  a  new  creation.  And  these  great  ideas  are  not  confined  to  men 
of  any  class.  They  are  communications  of  the  Infinite  Mind  to  all  minds  which  are 
open  to  their  reception;  and  labour  is  a  far  better  condition  for  their  reception  than 
luxurious  or  fashionable  life.  It  is  even  better  than  a  studious  life,  when  this  fosters 
vanity,  pride,  and  the  spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A  childlike  simplicity  attracts 
these  revelations  more  than  a  selfish  culture  of  intellect,  however  far  extended. — Per- 
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haps  a  caution  should  be  added  to  these  suggestions.  In  speaking  of  great  ideas,  as 
sometimes  springing  up  of  themselves,  as  sudden  illuminations,  I  have  no  thought  of 
teaching  that  we  are  to  wait  for  them  passively,  or  to  give  up  our  minds  unthinkingly 
to  their  control.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  them  by  faithfulness  to  our  own 
powers,  by  availing  ourselves  of  all  means  of  culture  within  our  reach ;  and  what  is 
more,  these  illuminations,  if  they  come,  are  not  distinct,  complete,  perfect  views,  but 
glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes  given  us,  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from  the  out- 
ward world,  to  be  thought  upon,  to  be  made  subjects  of  patient  reflection,  to  be  brought 
by  our  own  intellect  and  activity  into  their  true  connection  with  all  our.,other  thoughts. 
A  great  idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle  and  bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance  and 
proportion  of  the  mind,  and  impel  to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awaken  the  free, 
earnest  exertion  of  our  powers,  to  rouse  us  from  passiveness  to  activity  and  life,  that 
inward  inspirations,  and  the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are  accorded  to  the  mind. 

I  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that  Force  of  Thought  which  the  labourer  is  to  seek 
as  his  true  elevation ;  and  I  will  close  the  subject  with  observing,  that  on  whatever 
objects,  or  for  whatever  purposes  this  force  may  be  exorted,  one  purpose  should  be 
habitually  predominant,  and  that  is,  to  gain  a  larger,  clearer  comprehension  of  all  the 
duties  of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide  a  range;  but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to 
acquire  juster  and  brighter  perceptions  of  the  Right  and  the  Good,  in  every  relation 
and  condition  in  which  we  may  be  placed.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  here  talking 
professionally,  or  sliding  unconsciously,  by  the  force  of  habit,  into  the  tone  of  the 
pulpit.  The  subject  of  Duty  belongs  equally  to  all  professions  and  all  conditions.  It 
•were  as  wise  to  think  of  living  without  breath,  or  of  seeing  without  light,  as  to  exclude 
moral  and  religious  principle  from  the  work  of  self-elevation.  And  I  say  this,  because 
you  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  mere  knowledge  for  improvement.  Knowledge  fails 
of  its  best  end,  when  it  does  not  minister  to  a  high  virtue.  I  do  not  say,  that  we  are 
never  to  think,  read,  or  study,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  our  duties.  The 
mind  must  not  be  tied  down  by  rigid  rules.  Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes, 
may  innocently  direct  reading  and  study  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  in  these  cases, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  improve  ourselves  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  by  seek- 
ing truth  and  rejecting  falsehood,  and  by  watching  against  the  taint  which  inheres  in 
almost  all  human  productions.  What  avails  intellectual  without  moral  power?  How 
little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  the  outward  world,  if  its  greatness  inspire  no  reverence 
of  its  Author,  if  its  beneficence  awaken  no  kindred  love  towards  our  fellow-creatures? 
How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  history,  if  the  past  do  not  help  us  to  comprehend 
the  dangers  and  duties  of  the  present;  if  from  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  we  do  not  learn  how  to  suffer,  and  from  their  great  and  good  deeds  how  to 
act  nobly ;  if  the  development  of  the  human  heart,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  do 
not  give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves?  How  little  does  literature  benefit  us,  if 
the  sketches  of  life  and  character,  the  generous  sentiments,  the  testimonies  to  disin- 
terestedness and  rectitude,  with  which  it  abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us  to  wiser, 
purer,  and  more  graceful  action?  How  little  substantial  good  do  we  derive  from  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  if  the  beauty  which  delights  the  imagination,  do  not  warm  and  refine 
the  heart,  and  raise  us  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and 
lofty  in  character  and  life?  Let  our  studies  be  as  wide  as  our  condition  will  allow; 
but  let  this  be  their  highest  aim,  to  instruct  us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  in  the  true  use  of  life,  in  the  best  direction  of  our  powers.  Then 
is  the  culture  of  intellect  an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sacredly  used  to  enlighten  the 
conscience,  to  feed  the  flame  of  generous  sentiment,  to  perfect  us  in  our  common 
employments,  to  throw  a  grace  over  our  common  actions,  to  make  us  sources  of 
innocent  cheerfulness  and  centres  of  holy  influence,  and  to  give  us  courage,  strength, 
stability,  amidst  the  sudden  changes  and  sore  temptations  and  trials  of  life. 
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LECTURE  II. 


IN  my  last  Lecture,  I  invited  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  interest,  the 
elevation  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community.  I  proposed  to  consider,  first,  in 
what  this  elevation  consists;  secondly,  the  objections  which  may  be  made  te  its  prac- 
ticableness;  thirdly,  the  circumstances  which  now  favour  it,  and  give  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  more  and  more  accomplished.  In  considering  the  first  head,  I  began  with 
stating  in  what  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  class  does  not  consist,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  positively  what  it  is,  what  it  does  consist  in.  I  want  time  to  retrace 
the  ground  over  which  we  then  travelled.  I  must  trust  to  your  memories.  I  was 
obliged  by  my  narrow  limits  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Intellectual  Elevation  which  the  labourer  is  to  propose ;  though  in  treating  this  topic, 
I  showed  the  moral,  religious,  social  improvements  which  enter  into  his  true  dignity. 
I  observed,  that  the  labourer  was  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker,  an  intellectual  man  as 
well  as  a  labourer;  and  suggested  the  qualifications  of  this  truth  which  are  required 
by  his  peculiar  employment,  by  his  daily  engagement  in  manual  toil.  I  now  come  to 
consider  the  objections  which  spring  up  in  many  minds,  when  such  views  of  the 
labourer's  destiny  are  given.  This  is  our  second  head. 

First,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  labouring  multitude  cannot  command  a  variety 
of  books,  or  spend  much  time  in  reading;  and  how,  then,  can  they  gain  the  force  of 
thought,  and  the  great  ideas,  which  were  treated  of  in  the  former  lecture?  This 
objection  grows  out  of  the  prevalent  disposition  to  confound  intellectual  improvement 
with  book-learning.  Some  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  in  a  printed 
page,  that  types  give  a  higher  knowledge  than  can  be  gained  from  other  sources. 
Reading  is  considered  as  the  royal  road  to  intellectual  eminence.  This  prejudice  I 
have  virtually  set  aside  in  my  previous  remarks ;  but  it  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of 
many  as  to  need  some  consideration.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repel  the  objection  by 
decrying  books.  Truly  good  books  are  more  than  mines  to  those  who  can  understand 
them.  They  are  the  breathings  of  the  great  souls  of  past  times.  Genius  is  not 
embalmed  in  them,  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  lives  in  them  perpetually.  But  we  need 
not  many  books  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  reading.  A  few  are  better  than  many; 
and  a  little  time  given  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few  will  be  enough  to  quicken  thought 
and  enrich  the  mind.  The  greatest  men  have  not  been  book-men.  Washington,  it 
has  often  been  said,  was  no  great  reader.  The  learning  commonly  gathered  from 
books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths  we  gain  from  experience  and  reflection. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  knowledge  from  reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired  with  little 
mental  action,  and  seldom  or  never  reflected  on  and  turned  to  use,  is  very  much  a  vain 
show.  Events  stirring  the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous  application  of  its 
resources,  do  vastly  more  to  elevate  the  mind  than  most  of  our  studies  at  the  present 
time.  Few  of  the  books,  read  among  us,  deserve  to  be  read.  Most  of  them  have  no 
principle  of  life,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They 
do  not  come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  they  awaken  thought?  A  great  proportion 
of  the  reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I  had  almost  said  pernicious.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  our  labourers  exchanging  their  toils  for  the  reading  of  many  of  our  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen,  who  look  on  the  intellect  as  given  them  for  amusement,  who 
read,  as  they  visit,  for  amusement,  who  discuss  no  great  truths,  and  put  forth  no  energy 
of  thought  on  the  topics  which  fly  through  their  minds.  With  this  insensibility  to  the 
dignity  of  the  intellect,  and  this  frittering  away  of  the  mind  on  superficial  reading,  I 
see  not  with  what  face  they  can  claim  superiority  to  the  labouring  mass,  who  certainly 
understand  one  thing  thoroughly,  that  is,  their  own  business,  and  who  are  doing  some- 
thing useful  for  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures.  The  great  use  of  books  is,  to 
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rouse  us  to  thought ;  to  turn  us  to  questions  which  great  meu  have  been  working  on 
for  ages;  to  furnish  us  with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  imagination,  and 
moral  feeling;  to  breath  into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher  spirits  than  our  own ;  and 
this  benefit  of  books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  much  time  for 
retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  the  labouring  classes  because  they 
cannot  live  in  libraries,  that  the  highest  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  elevation  of  mind, 
are  not  libraries,  but  our  inward  and  outward  experience.  Human  life,  with  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  its  burdens  and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virtues,  its  deep  wants,  its 
solemn  changes,  and  its  retributions,  always  pressing  on  us ;  what  a  library  is  this ! 
and  who  may  not  study  it  ?  Every  human  being  is  a  volume,  worthy  to  be  studied. 
The  books  which  circulate  most  freely  through  the  community,  are  those  which  give 
us  pictures  of  human  life.  How  much  more  improving  is  the  original,  did  we  know 
how  to  read  it  ?  The  labourer  has  this  page  always  open  before  him ;  and,  still  more, 
the  labourer  is  every  day  writing  a  volume  more  full  of  instruction  than  all  human 
productions,  I  mean  his  own  life.  No  work  of  the  most  exalted  genius  can  teach  us 
so  much  as  the  revelation  of  human  nature  in  the  secrets  of  our  own  souls,  in  the 
workings  of  our  own  passions,  in  the  operations  of  our  own  intelligence,  in  the  retribu- 
tions which  follow  our  own  good  and  evil  deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  present, 
in  the  spontaneous  thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  form  part  of  every  man's  biography. 
The  study  of  our  own  history  from  childhood,  of  all  the  stages  of  our  development,  of 
the  good  and  bad  influences  which  have  beset  us,  of  our  mutations  of  feeling  and  pur- 
pose, and  of  the  great  current  which  is  setting  us  towards  future  happiness  or  woe ; 
this  is  a  study  to  make  us  nobly  wise  ;  and  who  of  us  has  not  access  to  this  fountain  of 
eternal  truth  ?  May  not  the  labourer  study  and  understand  the  pages  which  he  is 
writing  in  his  own  breast  ? 

In  these  remarks  I  have  aimed  to  remove  the  false  notion  into  which  labourers 
themselves  fall,  that  they  can  do  little  towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of  thought, 
because  in  want  of  books.  I  shall  next  turn  to  prejudices  more  confined  to  other 
classes.  A  very  common  one  is,  that  the  Many  are  not  to  be  called  to  think,  study, 
improve  their  minds,  because  a  privileged  few  are  intended  by  God  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  "  Providence,"  it  is  said,  "raises  up  superior  minds,  whose  office  it  is  to 
discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the  race.  Thinking  and  manual  toil  are  not  meant  to  go 
together.  The  division  of  labour  is  a  great  law  of  nature.  One  man  is  to  serve  society 
by  his  head,  another  by  his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its  proper  work."  These 
doctrines  I  protest  against.  I  deny  to  any  individual  or  class  this  monopoly  of  thought. 
Who  among  men  can  show  God's  commission  to  think  for  his  brethren,  to  shape 
passively  the  intellect  of  the  mass,  to  stamp  his  own  image  on  them  as  if  they  were 
wax  ?  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a  monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  seeing  and  breathing, 
as  of  thought.  Is  not  the  intellect  as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs  of  sight  and  respir- 
ation ?  Is  not  truth  as  freely  spread  abroad  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  sun's  rays  ?  Can 
•we  imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intelligence,  imagination  and  moral  power,  were 
bestowed  to  provide  only  for  animal  wants  ?  to  be  denied  the  natural  means  of  growth, 
which  is  action  ?  to  be  starved  by  drudgery  ?  Were  the  mass  of  men  made  to  be 
monsters  ?  to  grow  only  in  a  few  organs  and  faculties,  and  to  pine  away  and  shrivel  in 
others  ?  or  were  they  made  to  put  forth  all  the  powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and 
most  distinguishing  ?  No  man,  not  the  lowest,  is  all  hands,  all  bones  and  muscles. 
The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human  nature,  and  more  enduring  than  the  limbs ;  and 
was  this  man  to  lie  dead  ?  Is  not  thought  the  right  and  duty  of  all  ?  Is  not  truth 
alike  precious  to  all  ?  Is  not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the  mind,  as  plainly  as  the 
wholesome  grain  is  of  the  body  ?  Is  not  the  mind  adapted  to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the 
eye  to  light,  the  ear  to  sound  ?  Who  dares  to  withhold  it  from  its  natural  action,  its 
natural  element  and  joy  ?  Undoubtedly  some  are  more  gifted  than  others,  and  are 
marked  out  for  more  studious  lives.  But  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  to  do  others' 
thinking  for  them,  but  to  help  them  to  think  more  vigorously  and  effectually.  Great 
minds  are  to  make  others  great.  Their  superiority  is  to  be  used,  not  to  break  the 
multitude  to  intellectual  vassalage,  not  to  establish  over  them  a  spiritual  tyranny,  but 
to  rouse  them  from  lethargy,  and  to  aid  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  light  and 
life  which  spring  up  in  one  soul  are  to  be  spread  far  and  wide.  Of  all  treasons  against 
humanity,  there  is  no  one  worse  than  his  who  employs  great  intellectual  force  to  keep 
down  the  intellect  of  his  less  favoured  brother. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  consider  the  multitude  as  not  intended  to  think, 
that  at  best  they  can  learn  but  little,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  harm  rather  than  to  do 
them  good.  "A  little  learning,"  we  are  told,  " is  a  dangerous  thing."  "Shallow 
draughts"  of  knowledge  are  worse  than  ignorance.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said, 
can  go  to  the  bottom  of  nothing;  and  the  result  of  stimulating  them  to  thought,  will 
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be  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  set  of  half-thinkers.  To  this  argument,  1  reply,  first, 
that  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  proving  too  much ;  for,  if  valid,  it  shows  that  none  of 
any  class  ought  to  think.  For  who,  I  would  ask,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  anything  ? 
Whose  "learning"  is  not  "little?"  Whose  "draughts"  of  knowledge  are  not 
"  shallow  ?"  Who  of  us  has  fathomed  the  depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature  or  a 
single  event  in  history  ?  Who  of  us  is  not  baffled  by  the  mysteries  in  a  grain  of  sand  ? 
How  contracted  the  range  of  the  widest  intellect !  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so 
little,  of  no  worth  ?  Are  we  to  despise  the  lessons  which  are  taught  us  in  this  nook  of 
creation,  in  this  narrow  round  of  human  experience,  because  an  infinite  universe 
stretches  around  us,  which  we  have  no  means  of  exploring,  and  in  which  the  earth,  and 
sun,  and  planets,  dwindle  to  a  point  ?  We  should  remember,  that  the  known,  however 
little  it  may  be,  is  in  harmony  with  the  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  towards  it. 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  the  gravest  truths  may  be  gathered  from  a  very  narrow 
compass  of  information.  God  is  revealed  in  his  smallest  work,  as  truly  as  in  his 
greatest.  The  principles  of  human  nature  may  be  studied  better  in  a  family,  than  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite.  The  great 
Ideas,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  thirsts 
for  truth  and  seeks  it  with  singleness  of  mind.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  labouring 
class  are  not  now  condemned  to  draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to  merit  scorn. 
Many  of  them  know  more  of  the  outward  world  than  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  ; 
and  Christianity  has  opened  to  them  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  kings  and 
prophets  were  not  privileged  to  understand.  And  are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to 
spiritual  inaction,  as  incapable  of  useful  thought  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multitude  may  think  on  the  common  business  of  life, 
but  not  on  higher  subjects,  and  especially  on  religion.  This,  it  is  said,  must  be 
received  on  authority;  on  this,  men  in  general  can  form  no  judgment  of  their  own. 
But  this  is  the  last  subject  on  which  the  individual  should  be  willing  to  surrender 
himself  to  others'  dictation.  In  nothing  has  he  so  strong  an  interest.  In  nothing  is  it  so 
important  that  his  mind  and  heart  should  be  alive  and  engaged.  In  nothing  has  he 
readier  means  of  judging  for  himself.  In  nothing,  as  history  shows,  is  he  more  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  such  as  assume  the  office  of  thinking  for  him.  Religion  is  a  sub- 
ject open  to  all  minds.  Its  great  truths  have  their  foundation  in  the  soul  itself,  and 
their  proofs  surround  us  on  all  sides.  God  has  not  shut  up  the  evidence  of  his  being 
in  a  few  books,  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  locked  up  in  the  libraries  of  colleges 
and  philosophers ;  but  has  written  his  name  on  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  and  even 
on  the  minutest  animal  and  plant;  and  his  word,  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  not 
given  to  scribes  and  lawyers,  but  taught  to  the  poor,  to  the  mass  of  men,  on  mountains, 
in  streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  multitude  do  actually 
receive  religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of  others.  I  reply,  that  a  faith  so  received 
seems  to  me  of  little  worth.  The  precious,  the  living,  the  effectual  part  of  a  poor 
man's  faith,  is  that,  of  which  he  sees  the  reasonableness  and  excellence;  that,  which 
approves  itself  to  his  intelligence,  his  conscience,  his  heart ;  that,  which  answers  to 
deep  wants  in  his  own  soul,  and  of  which  he  has  the  witness  in  his  own  inward  and 
outward  experience.  All  other  parts  of  his  belief,  those  which  he  takes  on  blind 
trust,  and  in  which  he  sees  no  marks  of  truth  and  divinity,  do  him  little  or  no  good. 
Too  often  they  do  him  harm,  by  perplexing  his  simple  reason,  by  substituting  the 
fictions  and  artificial  systems  of  theologians  for  the  plain  precepts  of  love,  and  justice, 
and  humility,  and  filial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed,  that  religion  is  to 
benefit  the  world  by  laying  restraints,  awakening  fears,  and  acting  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  police,  so  long  it  was  natural  to  rely  on  authority  and  tradition  as  the  means  of  its 
propagation ;  so  long  it  was  desirable  to  stifle  thought  and  inquiry  on  the  subject.  But 
now  that  we  have  learned,  that  the  true  office  of  religion  is  to  awaken  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational  homage  and  enlightened  love,  there 
is  something  monstrous  in  placing  religion  beyond  the  thought  and  the  study  of  the 
mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is  objected,  that  the  distinction  of  Ranks  is 
essential  to  social  order,  and  that  this  will  be  swept  away  by  calling  forth  energy  of 
thought  in  all  men.  This  objection,  indeed,  though  exceedingly  insisted  on  in  Europe, 
has  nearly  died  out  here;  but  still  enough  of  it  lingers  among  us  to  deserve  considera- 
tion. I  reply,  then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  social  order  to  suppose  that  it  requires  for  its 
support  the  reduction  of  the  multitude  of  human  beings  to  ignorance  and  servility ; 
and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Creator  to  suppose  that  he  requires,  as  the  foundation  of 
communities,  the  systematic  depression  of  the  majority  of  his  intelligent  offspring. 
The  supposition  is  too  grossly  unreasonable,  too  monstrous,  to  require  laboured  refu- 
tation. I  see  no  need  of  ranks,  either  for  social  order  or  for  any  other  purpose.  A 
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great  variety  of  pursuits  and  conditions  is  indeed  to  be  desired.     Men  ought  to  follow 
their  genius,  and  to  put  forth  their  powers  in  every  useful  and  lawful  way.     I  do  not 
ask  for  a  monotonous  world.     We  are  far  too  monotonous  now.     The  vassalage  of 
fashion,  which  is  a  part  of  rank,  prevents  continually  the  free  expansion  of  men's 
powers.     Let  us  have  the  greatest  diversity  of  occupations.     But  this  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  a  need  of  splitting  society  into  castes  or  ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number 
should  arrogate  superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  men  as  a  separate  race. 
Men  may  work  in  different  departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognise  their  brotherly  rela- 
tion,  and  honour  one   another,  and  hold  friendly  communion  with  one  another. 
Undoubtedly,  men  will  prefer  as  friends  and  common  associates,  those  with  whom 
they  sympathise  most.     But  this  is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste.     For  example,  the 
intelligent  seek  out  the  intelligent;  the  pious,  those  who  reverence  God.    But  suppose 
the  intellectual  and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  off  by  some  broad,  visible  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of  their  own,  to  refuse  admission  into  their 
houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible 
the  occasions  of  intercourse  with  them ;  would  not  society  rise  up,  as  one  man,  against 
this  arrogant  exclusiveness  ?     And  if  intelligence  and  piety  may  not  be  the  foundations 
of  a  caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they  who  have  no  distinction  but  wealth,  superior 
costume,  richer  equipages,  finer  houses,  draw  lines  around  themselves  and  constitute 
themselves  a  higher  class  ?     That  some  should  be  richer  than  others  is  natural,  and  is 
necessary,  and  could  only  be  prevented  by  gross  violations  of  right.     Leave  men  to 
the  free  use  of  their  powers,  and  some  will  accumulate  more  than  their  neighbours. 
But,  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  superior,  and  should  form  no  barrier  between  men. 
Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to  the  prosperous  the  slightest  consideration.     The  only 
distinctions  which  should  be  recognised  are  those  of  the  soul,  of  strong  principle,  of 
incorruptible  integrity,  of  usefulness,  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fidelity  in  seeking  for 
truth.    A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  has  these  claims,  should  be  honoured  and  welcomed 
everywhere.     I  see  not  why  such  a  man,  however  coarsely  if  neatly  dressed,  should 
not  be  a  respected  guest  in  the  most  splendid  mansions,  and  at  the  most  brilliant 
meetings.    A  man  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  costumes,  and 
the  show  of  the  universe.     He  was  made  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet.     What 
an  insult  to  humanity  is  the  present  deference  to  dress  and  upholstery,  as  if  silk- 
worms, and  looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles,  could  produce  something  nobler  than  a 
man !     Every  good  man  should  protest  against  a  caste  founded  on  outward  prosperity, 
because  it  exalts  the  outward  above  the  inward,  the  material  above  the  spiritual; 
because  it  springs  from  and  cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  superficial  and  transitory 
distinctions;  because  it  alienates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  common 
humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn,  and  mutual  ill-will.    Can  this  be  needed  to 
social  order? 

It  is  true  that  in  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  servile, 
the  existence  of  a  higher  and  a  worshipped  rank  tends  to  keep  them  out  from  outrage. 
It  infuses  a  sentiment  of  awe,  which  prevents  more  or  less  the  need  of  force  and 
punishment.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  means  of  keeping  order  in  one 
state  of  society,  may  become  the  chief  excitement  of  discontent  and  disorder  in  another, 
and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude  ages,  this  keeps  the 
people  down;  but  when  the  people  by  degrees  have  risen  to  some  consciousness  of 
their  rights  and  essential  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  race,  the  awe  of  rank  naturally 
subsides,  and  passes  into  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  sense  of  injury,  and  a  disposition  to 
resist.  The  very  institution  which  once  restrained,  now  provokes.  Through  this 
process  the  old  world  is  now  passing.  The  strange  allusion,  that  a  man,  because  he 
wears  a  garter  or  ribbon,  or  was  born  to  a  title,  belongs  to  another  race,  is  fading 
away;  and  society  must  pass  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  silent  or  bloody,  until  a 
more  natural  order  takes  place  of  distinctions  which  grew  originally  out  of  force. 
Thus,  aristocracy  instead  of  giving  order  to  society  now  convulses  it.  So  impossible 
is  it  for  arbitrary  human  ordinations  permanently  to  degrade  human  nature,  or  subvert 
the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  will  be  said,  "  that  the  want  of  refinement  of  manners  and  taste 
in  the  lower  classes  will  necessarily  keep  them  an  inferior  caste,  even  though  all 
political  inequalities  be  removed."  I  acknowledge  this  defect  of  manners  in  the  mul- 
titude, and  grant  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with  the  more  improved,  though 
often  exaggerated.  But  this  is  a  barrier  which  must  and  will  yield  to  the  means  of 
culture  spread  through  our  community.  This  evil  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
any  condition  of  human  life.  An  intelligent  traveller,*  tells  us,  that  in  Norway,  a 
country  wanting  many  of  our  advantages,  good  manners  and  politeness  are  spread 

*  See  Laing's  Travels  in  Norway. 
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through  all  conditions ;  and  that  the  "  rough  way  of  talking  to  and  living  with  each 
other,  characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  England,  is  not  found  there." 
Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  intercourse  of  the  highest  orders  in  Europe  was  sullied 
by  indelicacy  and  fierceness;  but  time  has  worn  out  these  stains,  and  the  same 
cause  is  now  removing  what  is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil  with  their  hands. 
I  cannot  believe,  that  coarse  manners,  boisterous  conversation,  slovenly  negligences, 
filthy  customs,  surliness,  indecency,  are  to  descend  by  necessity  from  generation  to 
generation  in  any  portion  of  the  community.  I  do  not  see,  why  neatness,  courtesy, 
delicacy,  ease,  and  deference  to  others'  feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  multitude.  A  change  is  certainly  going  on  among  them  in  respect  to 
manners.  Let  us  hope,  that  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better ;  that  they  will  not 
adopt  false  notions  of  refinement;  that  they  will  escape  the  servile  imitation  of  what 
is  hollow  and  insincere,  and  the  substitution  of  outward  shows  for  genuine  natural 
courtesy.  Unhappily  they  have  but  imperfect  models  on  which  to  form  themselves. 
It  is  not  one  class  alone  which  needs  reform  in  manners.  We  all  need  a  new  social 
intercourse,  which  shall  breath  genuine  refinement ;  which  shall  unite  the  two  great 
elements  of  politeness,  self-respect,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others;  which  shall  be  free  without  rudeness,  and  earnest  without  positiveness ; 
which  shall  be  graceful  yet  warm-hearted;  and  in  which  communication  shall  be 
frank,  unlaboured,  overflowing,  through  the  absence  of  all  assumption  and  pretence, 
and  through  the  consciousness  of  being  safe  from  heartless  ridicule.  This  grand  reform, 
which  I  trust  is  to  come,  will  bring  with  it  a  happiness  little  known  in  social  life ;  and 
whence  shall  it  come  ?  The  wise  and  disinterested  of  all  conditions  must  contribute 
to  it;  and  I  see  not  why  the  labouring  classes  may  not  take  part  in  the  work.  Indeed, 
when  I  consider  the  greater  simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  greater  openness  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  "  golden  age  "  of  manners,  is  to 
begin  among  those  who  are  now  despaired  of  for  their  want  of  refinement. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name  of  "prejudices"  to  the  old  opinions 
respecting  rank,  and  respecting  the  need  of  keeping  the  people  from  much  thought. 
But  allow  these  opinions  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth;  suppose  high  fences  of  rank 
to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of  manners ;  suppose  that  the  happiest  of  all  ages  were 
the  feudal,  when  aristocracy  was  in  its  flower  and  glory,  when  the  noble,  superior  to 
the  laws,  committed  more  murders  in  one  year,  than  the  multitude  in  twenty.  Sup- 
pose it  best  for  the  labourer  to  live  and  die  in  thoughtless  ignorance.  Allow  all  this, 
and  that  we  have  reason  to  look  with  envy  on  the  past ;  one  thing  is  plain ;  the  past 
is  gone,  the  feudal  castle  is  dismantled,  the  distance  between  classes  greatly  reduced. 
Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the  people  have  begun  to  think,  to  ask  reasons  for  what 
they  do,  and  suffer,  and  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  account.  Old  spells  are  broken, 
old  reliances  gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be  kept  down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms, 
and  shows.  Allowing  it  to  be  best,  that  society  should  rest  on  the  depression  of  the 
multitude,  the  multitude  will  no  longer  be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden  under  foot, 
but  ask  impatiently  for  a  reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a  share  in  social  blessings. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  think ;  and  is  it  not  important  that  they  should  think 
justly  ?  that  they  should  be  inspired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed  how  to  seek 
it  ?  that  they  should  be  established  by  wise  culture  in  the  great  principles  on  which 
religion  and  society  rest,  and  be  protected  from  scepticism  and  wild  speculation  by 
intercourse  with  enlightened  and  virtuous  men  ?  It  is  plain,  that  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  world,  nothing  can  avail  us  but  a  real  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
No  stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but  in  men's  minds.  Alarming  as  the  truth 
is,  it  should  be  told,  that  outward  institutions  cannot  now  secure  us.  Mightier  powers 
than  institutions  have  come  into  play  among  us,  the  judgment,  the  opinions,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  many ;  and  all  hopes  of  stability,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  progress  of  the 
many,  must  perish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection,  than  any  yet  considered,  to  the  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  labouring  class,  remains  to  be  stated.  It  is  said,  "that  the  labourer  can  gain 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  only  by  a  degree  of  labour  which  forbids  the 
use  of  means  of  improvement.  His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time  or  strength  for 
thought.  Political  economy,  by  showing  that  population  outstrips  the  means  of 
improvement,  passes  an  irrepealable  sentence  of  ignorance  and  degradation  on  the 
labourer.  He  can  live  but  for  one  end,  which  is  to  keep  himself  alive.  He  cannot 
give  time  and  strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  culture,  without  starving  his 
family,  and  impoverishing  the  community.  Nature  has  laid  this  heavy  law  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our  theories  and  dreams  of  improvement 
against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  great  force  to  Europe,  and  is  not  without  weight  here. 

2  N 
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But  it  does  not  discourage  me.  I  reply,  first,  to  this  objection,  that  it  generally  cornea 
from  a  suspicious  source.  It  comes  generally  from  men  who  abound,  and  are  at  ease ; 
who  think  more  of  property  than  of  any  other  human  interest;  who  have  little  concern 
for  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  who  are  willing  that  others  should  bear  all  the 
burdens  of  life,  and  that  any  social  order  should  continue  which  secures  to  themselves 
personal  comfort  or  gratification.  The  selfish  epicure  and  the  thriving  man  of  busi- 
ness easily  discover  a  natural  necessity  for  that  state  of  things,  which  accumulates  on 
themselves  all  the  blessings,  and  on  their  neighbour  all  the  evils  of  life.  But  no  man 
can  judge  what  is  good  or  necessary  for  the  multitude,  but  he  who  feels  for  them,  and 
whose  equity  and  benevolence  are  shocked  by  the  thought,  that  all  advantages  are  to 
be  monopolised  by  one  set  of  men,  and  all  disadvantages  by  another.  I  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  profound  thinkers  and  earnest  philanthropists  on  this  point,  a  judgment 
formed  after  patient  study  of  political  economy  and  human  nature  and  human  history ; 
nor  even  on  such  authority  shall  I  readily  despair  of  the  multitude  of  my  race. 

In  the  next  place,  the  objection  under  consideration  is  very  much  a  repetition  of 
the  old  doctrine,  that  what  has  been  must  be ;  that  the  future  is  always  to  repeat  the 
past,  and  society  to  tread  for  ever  the  beaten  path.  But  can  anything  be  plainer,  than 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  world  is  peculiar,  unprecedented  ?  that  new  powers 
and  new  principles  are  at  work  ?  that  the  application  of  science  to  art  is  accomplishing 
a  stupendous  revolution  ?  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  in  many  places  greatly 
improved,  and  his  intellectual  aids  increased  ?  that  abuses,  once  thought  essential  to 
society,  and  which  seemed  entwined  with  all  its  fibres,  have  been  removed  ?  Do  the 
mass  of  men  stand  where  they  did  a  few  centuries  ago?  And  do  not  new  circum- 
stances, if  they  make  us  fearful,  at  the  same  time  keep  us  from  despair  ?  The  future, 
be  it  what  it  may,  will  not  resemble  the  past.  The  present  has  new  elements,  which 
must  work  out  new  weal  or  woe.  We  have  no  right,  then,  on  the  ground  of  the 
immutableness  of  human  affairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  the  hope  of  social 
progress. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  necessary  toils  of  life  exclude 
improvement,  may  be  drawn  not  only  from  general  history,  but  from  the  experience 
of  this  country  in  particular.  The  working  classes  here  have  risen  and  are  still  rising 
intellectually,  and  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  starvation,  nor  are  we  becoming  the  poorest 
people  on  earth.  By  far  the  most  interesting  view  of  this  country,  is  the  condition  of 
the  working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us  deserves  the  attention  of  the  traveller  so 
much,  as  the  force  of  thought  and  character,  and  the  self-respect  awakened  by  our 
history  and  institutions  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  Our  prosperous  classes  are  much 
like  the  same  classes  abroad,  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer  morals;  but  the  great 
working  multitude  leave  far  behind  them  the  labourers  of  other  countries.  No  man 
of  observation  and  benevoknce  can  converse  with  them,  without  being  struck  and 
delighted  with  the  signs  they  give  of  strong  and  sound  intellect  and  manly  principle. 
And  who  is  authorised  to  set  bounds  to  this  progress  ?  In  improvement  the  first  steps 
are  the  hardest.  The  difficulty  is  to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to  continue  their 
action.  Every  accession  of  light  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new  acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  is,  that  as  yet  no  community  has 
seriously  set  itself  to  the  work  of  improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what  is  possible 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  No  experiment  has  been  made,  to  determine  how  far 
liberal  provision  can  be  made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of  the  labourer.  The 
highest  social  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Great  minds  have  nowhere  solemnly,  earnestly 
undertaken  to  resolve  the  problem,  how  the  multitude  of  men  may  be  elevated.  The 
trial  is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude  have  nowhere  comprehended  distinctly  the 
true  idea  of  Progress,  and  resolved  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce  it  to  reality. 
This  great  thought,  however,  is  gradually  opening  on  them,  and  it  is  destined  to  work 
wonders.  From  themselves,  their  salvation  must  chiefly  come.  Little  can  be  done 
for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is  touched  in  their  own  breasts;  and  this  being  done, 
they  cannot  fail.  The  people,  as  history  shows  us,  can  accomplish  miracles  under  the 
power  of  a  great  idea.  How  much  have  they  often  done  and  suffered  in  critical 
moments  for  country,  for  religion!  The  great  idea  of  their  own  elevation  is  only 
beginning  to  unfold  itself  within  them,  and  its  energy  is  not  to  be  foretold.  A  lofty 
conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once  distinctly  seized,  would  be  a  new  life  breathed 
into  them.  Under  this  impulse  they  would  create  time  and  strength  for  their  high 
calling,  and  would  not  only  regenerate  themselves  but  the  community. 

Again,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objection,  that  the  labourer,  if  encouraged  to 
give  time  and  strength  to  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  impoverish 
the  country,  when  I  consider  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  Mind.  The  highest  force 
in  the  universe  is  Mind.  This  created  the  heavens  and  earth.  This  has  changed  the 
wildi  rness  into  fruitfulness,  and  linked  distant  countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to 
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one  another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to  physical  strength,  so  much  as  to  art, 
to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery  over  the  world. 
It  is  mind  which  has  conquered  matter.  To  fear,  then,  that  by  calling  forth  a  people's 
mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and  starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow.  I  believe, 
that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the  community,  its  productive 
power  will  increase,  that  industry  will  become  more  efficient,  that  a  wiser  economy 
will  accumulate  wealth,  that  unimagined  resources  of  art  and  nature  will  be  discovered . 
I  believe,  that  the  means  of  living  will  grow  easier  in  proportion  as  a  people  shall 
become  enlightened,  self-respecting,  resolute,  and  just.  Bodily  or  material  forces  can 
be  measured,  but  not  the  forces  of  the  soul ;  nor  can  the  results  of  increased  mental 
energy  be  foretold.  Such  a  community  will  tread  down  obstacles  now  deemed  invin- 
cible, and  turn  them  into  helps.  The  Inward  moulds  the  Outward.  The  power  of  a 
people  lies  in  its  mind ;  and  this  mind,  if  fortified  and  enlarged,  will  bring  external 
things  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  will  create  a  new  world  around  it  corresponding 
to  itself.  If,  however,  I  err  in  this  belief,  if,  by  securing  time  and  means  for  improve- 
ment to  the  multitude,  industry  and  capital  should  become  less  productive,  I  still  say, 
Sacrifice  the  wealth  and  not  the  mind  of  a  people.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  physical 
good  of  a  community  would  in  this  way  be  impaired.  The  diminution  of  a  country's 
wealth  occasioned  by  general  attention  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  would  be 
followed  by  very  different  effects  from  those  which  would  attend  an  equal  diminution 
brought  about  by  sloth,  intemperance,  and  ignorance.  There  would  indeed  be  less 
production  in  such  a  country,  but  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a 
much  more  equal  distribution  of  what  would  be  produced;  and  the  happiness  of  a 
community  depends  vastly  more  on  the  distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth. 
In  thus  speaking  of  the  future,  I  do  not  claim  any  special  prophetical  gift.  As  a 
general  rule,  no  man  is  able  to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  permanent  results  of 
any  great  social  change.  But  as  to  the  case  before  us,  we  ought  not  to  doubt.  It  is  a 
part  of  religion  to  believe,  that  by  nothing  can  a  country  so  effectually  gain  happiness 
and  lasting  prosperity,  as  by  the  elevation  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To  question 
this  seems  an  approach  to  crime. 

"If  this  fail, 

The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 

And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

I  am  aware,  that  in  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of 
uniting  self-improvement  with  labour,  discouraging  facts  may  be  brought  forward 
from  our  daily  experience.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  country,  under  advantages 
unknown  in  other  lands,  there  is  a  considerable  number,  on  whom  the  burden  of  toil 
presses  very  heavily,  who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  their  efforts,  and  who  are  cut  off 
by  their  hard  condition  from  the  means  of  intellectual  culture ;  and  if  this  take  place 
now,  what  are  we  to  expect  hereafter  in  a  more  crowded  population  ?  I  acknowledge, 
that  we  have  a  number  of  depressed  labourers,  whose  state  is  exceedingly  unpropitious 
to  the  education  of  the  mind;  but  this  argument  will  lose  much  of  its  power,  when 
we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  evil.  We  shall  then  see,  that  it  comes  not  from 
outward  necessity,  not  from  irresistible  obstacles  abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the  fault  or 
ignorance  of  the  sufferers  themselves;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  labourer,  tends  directly  to  reduce  if  not  remove  the  evil.  Of  consequence,  this 
elevation  finds  support  in  what  is  urged  against  it.  In  confirmation  of  these  views, 
allow  me  just  to  hint  at  the  causes  of  that  depression  of  many  labourers,  which  is  said 
to  show  that  labour  and  self-improvement  cannot  go  on  together. 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is  to  be  traced  to  Intemperance.  What  a  great 
amount  of  time,  and  strength,  and  money,  might  multitudes  gain  for  self-improve- 
ment, by  a  strict  sobriety  ?  That  cheap  remedy,  pure  water,  would  cure  the  chief  evils 
in  very  many  families  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Were  the  sums  which  are  still 
lavished  on  ardent  spirits,  appropriated  wisely  to  the  elevation  of  the  people,  what  a 
new  world  we  should  live  in !  Intemperance  not  only  wastes  the  earnings,  but  the 
health  and  the  minds  of  men.  How  many,  were  they  to  exchange  what  they  call 
moderate  drinking  for  water,  would  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  they  had  been  living 
under  a  cloud,  in  half-stupefaction,  and  would  become  conscious  of  an  intellectual 
energy  of  which  they  had  not  before  dreamed!  Their  labours  would  exhaust  them 
less;  and  less  labour  would  be  needed  for  their  support;  and  thus  their  inability  to 
cultivate  their  high  nature,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  removed.  The  working  class, 
above  all  men,  have  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  they  ought  to  look  on 
the  individual  who  lives  by  scattering  the  means  and  excitements  of  drunkenness,  not 
only  as  the  general  enemy  of  his  race,  but  as  their  own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the  depression  of  labourers  may  be  traced  to  the 
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•want  of  a  strict  Economy.   The  prosperity  of  this  country  has  produced  a  wastefulness, 
that  has  extended  to  the  laboiiring  multitude.   A  man  here,  turns  with  scorn  from  fare 
that  in  many  countries  would  be  termed  luxurious.     It  is,  indeed,  important  that  the 
standard  of  living  in  all  classes  should  be  high ;  that  is,  it  should  include  the  comforts 
of  life,  the  means  of  neatness  and  order  in  our  dwellings,  and  such  supplies  of  our 
wants  as  are  fitted  to  secure  vigorous  health.     But  how  many  waste  their  earnings  on 
indulgences  which  may  be  spared,  and  thus  have  no  resource  for  a  dark  day,  and  are 
always  trembling  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  ?    Needless  expenses  keep  many  too  poor 
for  self-improvement.     And  here  let  me  say,  that  expensive  habits  among  the  more 
prosperous  labourers,  often  interfere  with  the  mental  culture  of  themselves  and  their 
families.     How  many  among  them  sacrifice  improvement  to  appetite!     How  many 
sacrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show,  to  the  desire  of  outstripping  others,  and  to  habits  of 
expense  which  grow  out  of  this  insatiable  passion!     In  a  country  so  thriving  and 
luxurious  as  ours,  the  labourer  is  in  danger  of  contracting  artificial  wants  and  diseased 
tastes;  and  to  gratify  these,  he  gives  himself  wholly  to  accumulation,  and  sells  his 
mind  for  gain.     Our  unparalleled  prosperity  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good.     It  has 
inflamed  cupidity,  has  diseased  the  imagination  with  dreams  of  boundless  success,  and 
plunged  a  vast  multitude  into  excessive  toils,  feverish  competitions,  and  exhausting 
cares.    A  labourer  having  secured  a  neat  home  and  a  wholesome  table,  should  ask 
nothing  more  for  the  senses ;  but  should  consecrate  his  leisure,  and  what  may  be  spared 
of  his  earnings,  to  the  culture  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  the  best  books,  to  the  best 
teaching,  to  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse,  to  sympathy  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.    Unhappily,  the  labourer,  if 
prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ape  the  rich  man,  instead  of  trying  to  rise  above  him,  as  he 
often  may,  by  noble  acquisitions.     The  young,  in  particular,  the  apprentice  and  the 
female  domestic,  catch  a  taste  for  fashion,  and  on  this  altar  sacrifice  too  often  their 
uprightness,  and  almost  always  the  spirit  of  improvement,  dooming  themselves  to 
ignorance,  if  not  to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.     Is  this  evil  without  remedy?     Is  human 
nature  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  outward  decoration?     Is  the  outward  always  to 
triumph  over  the  inward  man !     Is  nobleness  of  sentiment  never  to  spring  up  among 
us?     May  not  a  reform  in  this  particular  begin  in  the  labouring  class,  since  it  seems 
so  desperate  among  the  more  prosperous?    Cannot  the  labourer,  whose  condition  calls 
him  so  loudly  to  simplicity  of  taste  and  habits,  take  his  stand  against  that  love  of  dress 
which  dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds  among  the  opulent?    Cannot  the  labour- 
ing class  refuse  to  measure  men  by  outward  success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all  pre- 
tensions founded  on  outward  show  or  condition  ?     Sure  1  am,  that  were  they  to  study 
plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity  of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  true  elevation, 
they  would  surpass  in  intellect,  in  taste,  in  honourable  qualities,  and  in  present  enjoy- 
ment, that  great  proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are  softened  into  indulgence  or 
enslaved  to  empty  show.    By  such  self-denial,  how  might  the  burden  of  labour  be 
lightened,  and  time  and  strength  redeemed  for  improvement! 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  not  a  few  labourers,  as  I  believe,  is  their 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  Health.  Health  is  the  working-man's  fortune,  and  he 
ought  to  watch  over  it,  more  than  the  capitalist  over  his  largest  investments.  Health 
lightens  the  efforts  of  body  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man  to  crowd  much  work  into  a 
narrow  compass.  Without  it  little  can  be  earned,  and  that  little  by  slow,  exhausting 
toil.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  press  is  cir- 
culating among  us  cheap  works,  in  which  much  useful  knowledge  is  given  of  the 
structure  and  functions  and  laws  of  the  human  body.  It  is  in  no  small  measure 
through  our  own  imprudence  that  disease  and  debility  are  incurred,  and  one  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  Knowledge.  Once  let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  instructed  in  their 
own  frames;  let  them  understand  clearly  that  disease  is  not  an  accident,  but  has  fixed 
causes,  many  of  which  they  can  avert,  and  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  want,  and 
consequent  intellectual  depression  will  be  removed. — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
digress  too  far,  when  I  add,  that  were  the  mass  of  the  community  more  enlightened 
on  these  points,  they  would  apply  their  knowledge,  not  only  to  their  private  habits, 
but  to  the  government  of  the  city,  and  would  insist  on  municipal  regulations  favouring 
general  health.  This  they  owe  to  themselves.  They  ought  to  require  a  system  of 
measures  for  effectually  cleansing  the  city;  for  supplying  it  with  pure  water,  either  at 
public  expense  or  by  a  private  corporation ;  and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  or  the 
letting  of  such  buildings  as  must  generate  disease.  What  a  sad  thought  is  it,  that  in 
this  metropolis,  the  blessings  which  God  pours  forth  profusely  on  bird  and  beast,  the 
blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and  water,  should,  in  the  case  of  many  families,  be  so  stinted 
or  so  mixed  with  impurities,  as  to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the  frame !  With  what 
face  can  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America  boast  of  their  civilization,  when  within 
their  limits,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  perish  for  want  of  God's  freest,  most 
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lavish  gifts!  Can  we  expect  improvement  among  people  who  are  cut  off  from  nature's 
common  bounties,  and  want  those  cheering  influences  of  the  elements  which  even 
savages  enjoy?  In  this  city,  how  much  health,  how  many  lives  are  sacrificed  to  the 
practice  of  letting  cellars  and  rooms  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  want  the 
benefits  of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the  means  of  removing  filth  ?  We  forbid 
by  law  the  selling  of  putrid  meat  in  the  market  ?  Why  do  we  not  forbid  the  renting 
of  rooms,  in  which  putrid,  damp,  and  noisome  vapours  are  working  as  sure  destruction 
as  the  worst  food  ?  Did  people  understand,  that  they  are  as  truly  poisoned  in  such 
dens,  as  by  tainted  meat  and  decaying  vegetables,  would  they  not  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  houses  as  truly  as  commissioners  for  markets?  Ought  not  the  renting  of 
untenantable  rooms,  and  the  crowding  of  such  numbers  into  a  single  room  as  must 
breed  disease  and  may  infect  a  neighbourhood,  be  as  much  forbidden  as  the  importa- 
tion of  a  pestilence?  I  have  enlarged  on  this  point,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
morals,  manners,  decencies,  self-respect,  and  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as  the 
health  and  physical  comforts  of  a  people,  depend  on  no  outward  circumstances  more 
than  on  the  quality  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The  remedy  of  the  grievance 
now  stated,  lies  with  the  people  themselves.  The  labouring  people  must  require,  that 
the  health  of  the  city  shall  be  a  leading  object  of  the  municipal  administration,  and  in 
so  doing  they  will  protect  at  once  the  body  and  the  mind. 

I  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  many  labourers,  and 
that  is,  Sloth,  "  the  sin  which  doth  most  easily  beset  us."  How  many  are  there,  who, 
working  languidly  and  reluctantly,  bring  little  to  pass,  spread  the  work  of  one  hour 
over  many,  shrink  from  difficulties  which  ought  to  excite  them,  keep  themselves  poor, 
and  thus  doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as  well  as  to  want ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  in  themselves,  and  may  therefore  be  over- 
come. They  want  nothing  but  the  Will.  Outward  difficulty  will  shrink  and  vanish 
before  them,  just  as  far  as  they  are  bent  on  progress,  just  as  far  as  the  great  idea  of 
their  own  elevation  shall  take  possession  of  their  minds.  I  know,  that  many  will  smile 
at  the  suggestion,  that  the  labourer  may  be  brought  to  practice  thrift  and  self-denial, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  nobler  being.  But  such  sceptics,  having  never  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  a  grand  thought  or  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges  of  others. 
They  may  be  assured,  however,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  wholly  a  dream,  and  that  it  is 
not  wholly  unnatural  for  individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the  idea  of  something  higher  and 
more  inspiring  than  their  past  attainments. 

III.  Having  now  treated  of  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  and  examined  the  objections 
to  it,  I  proceed  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
which  encourage  hopes  of  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  My  limits  oblige  me 
to  confine  myself  to  very  few. — And,  first,  it  is  an  encouraging  circumstance,  that  the 
respect  for  labour  is  increasing,  or  rather  that  the  old  prejudices  against  manual  toil  as 
degrading  a  man,  or  putting  him  in  a  lower  sphere,  are  wearing  away ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  change  is  full  of  promise ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
Christianity,  and  freedom,  all  of  which  cry  aloud  against  the  old  barriers  created 
between  the  different  classes,  and  challenge  especial  sympathy  and  regard  for  those 
who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  create  most  of  the  comforts  of  social  life.  The 
contempt  of  labour  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  a  relic  of  the  old  aristocratic  prejudices, 
which  formerly  proscribed  trade  as  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  and  must  die  out  with 
other  prejudices  of  the  same  low  origin.  And  the  results  must  be  happy.  It  is  hard 
for  a  class  of  men  to  respect  themselves,  who  are  denied  respect  by  all  around  them. 
A  vocation,  looked  on  as  degrading,  will  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  those  who  follow 
it.  Away,  then,  with  the  idea  of  something  low  in  manual  labour.  There  is  something 
shocking  to  a  religious  man  in  the  thought,  that  the  employment  which  God  has 
ordained  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  should  be  unworthy  of  any  man, 
even  of  the  highest.  If  indeed  there  were  an  employment  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  which  yet  tended  to  degrade  such  as  might  be  devoted  to  it,  I  should  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  race,  and  thus  neutralised  by  extreme  division, 
instead  of  being  laid,  as  the  sole  vocation,  on  one  man  or  a  few.  Let  no  human  being 
be  broken  in  spirit,  or  trodden  under  foot,  for  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  State.  So 
far  is  manual  labour  from  meriting  contempt  or  slight,  that  it  will  probably  be  found, 
when  united  with  true  means  of  spiritual  culture,  to  foster  a  sounder  judgment,  a 
keener  observation,  a  more  creative  imagination,  and  a  purer  taste,  than  any  other 
vocation.  Man  thinks  of  the  few,  God  of  the  many ;  and  the  many  will  be  found  at 
length  to  have  within  their  reach,  the  most  effectual  means  of  progress. 

Another  encouraging  circumstance  of  the  times  is,  the  creation  of  a  popular  litera- 
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ture,  which  puts  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  class  the  means  of  knowledge  in 
whatever  branch  they  wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the  worthless  volumes  which  are 
every  day  sent  from  the  press  for  mere  amusement,  there  are  books  of  great  value  in 
all  departments,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  readers.  Mines  of  inestimable 
truth  are  thus  open  to  all,  who  are  resolved  to  think  and  learn.  Literature  is  now 
adapting  itself  to  all  wants ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  a  new  form  of  it  will  soon 
appear  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes.  This  will  have  for  its  object, 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  various  useful  arts,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
founders,  and  of  men  who  have  laid  the  world  under  obligation  by  great  inventions. 
Every  trade  has  distinguished  names  in  its  history.  Some  trades  can  number, 
among  those  who  have  followed  them,  philosophers,  poets,  men  of  true  genius. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  whether  a  course  of  lectures, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  more  important  trades,  and  of  the  great 
blessings  they  have  conferred  on  society,  and  of  the  eminent  individuals  who 
have  practised  them,  might  not  do  much  to  instruct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate 
them.  Such  a  course  would  carry  them  far  into  the  past,  would  open  to  them  much 
interesting  information,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  them  to  men  whom  they  may 
well  make  their  models.  I  would  go  farther.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  members 
of  an  important  trade  setting  apart  an  anniversary  for  the  commemoration  of  those 
who  have  shed  lustre  on  it  by  their  virtues,  their  discoveries,  their  genius.  It  is  time 
that  honour  should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles  than  have  governed  the  judgment 
of  past  ages.  Surely  the  inventor  of  the  press,  the  discoverer  of  the  compass,  the  men 
who  have  applied  the  power  of  steam  to  machinery,  have  brought  the  human  race 
more  largely  into  their  debt,  than  the  bloody  race  of  conquerors,  and  even  than  many 
beneficent  princes.  Antiquity  exalted  into  Divinities  the  first  cultivators  of  wheat  and 
the  useful  plants,  and  the  first  forgers  of  metals ;  and  we,  in  these  maturer  ages  of 
the  world,  have  still  greater  names  to  boast  in  the  records  of  useful  art.  Let  their 
memory  be  preserved  to  kindle  a  generous  emulation  in  those  who  have  entered  into 
their  labours. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging  the  hope  of  progress  in  the  labouring  class,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  juster  views  they  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  On  this  foundation,  indeed,  our  hope  for  all  classes  must  chiefly  rest. 
All  are  to  rise  chiefly  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the  young.  Not  that  I  would  say.  as  is 
sometimes  rashly  said,  that  none  but  the  young  can  improve.  I  give  up  no  age  as 
desperate.  Men  who  have  lived  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  are  not  to  feel  as  if  the  door 
were  shut  upon  them.  Every  man  who  thirsts  to  become  something  better,  has  in  that 
desire  a  pledge,  that  his  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old  to  learn.  The 
world,  from  our  first  to  our  last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  the  whole  of  life  has  but  one 
great  purpose,  education.  Still,  the  child,  uncorrupted,  unhardened,  is  the  most 
hopeful  subject;  and  vastly  more,  I  believe,  is  hereafter  to  be  done  for  children,  than 
ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a  simple  truth,  almost  too  simple,  one  would 
think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up  to  this  day  wilfully  neglected,  namely,  that  education 
is  a  sham,  a  chuat,  unless  carried  on  by  able,  accomplished  teachers.  The  dignity  of 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  idea  is  dawning  on  us, 
that  no  office  can  compare  in  solemnity  and  importance  with  that  of  training  the  child ; 
that  skill  to  form  the  young  to  energy,  truth,  and  virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the  know- 
ledge of  all  other  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  of  consequence  the  encouragement  of 
excellent  teachers,  is  the  first  duty  which  a  community  owes  to  itself.  I  say  the  truth 
is  dawning;  and  it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  classes, 
especially  of  the  labouring  class,  has  as  yet  been  too  generally  committed  to  unprepared, 
unskilful  hands,  and  of  course  the  school  is  in  general  little  more  than  a  name.  The 
whole  worth  of  a  school  lies  in  the  teacher.  You  may  accumulate  the  most  expensive 
apparatus  for  instruction ;  but  without  an  intellectual,  gifted  teacher,  it  is  little  better 
than  rubbish ;  and  such  a  teacher,  without  apparatus,  may  effect  the  happiest  results. 
Our  university  boasts,  and  with  justice,  of  its  library,  cabinets,  and  philosophical 
instruments ;  but  these  are  lifeless,  profitless,  except  as  made  effectual  by  the  men 
who  use  them.  A  few  eminent  men,  skilled  to  understand,  reach,  and  quicken  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps.  And  I  say  this,  because  it  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  children  of  the  labouring  class  cannot  be  advanced,  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  parents  to  furnish  a  variety  of  books  and  other  apparatus.  But  in 
education,  various  books  and  implements  are  not  the  great  requisites,  but  a  high  order 
of  teachers.  In  truth,  a  few  books  do  better  than  many.  The  object  of  education  is 
not  so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the  faculties,  and 
give  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own  mind ;  and  one  book,  taught  by  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  accomplish  these  ends,  is  worth  more  than  libraries,  as  usually  read.  It  is  not 
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necessary,  that  much  should  be  taught  in  youth,  but  that  a  little  should  be  taught 
philosophically,  profoundly,  livingly.  For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupil 
be  carried  over  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  deluge  to  the  present  day.  Let  him 
be  helped  to  read  a  single  history  wisely,  to  apply  the  principles  of  historical  evidence 
to  its  statements,  to  trace  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  to  penetrate  into  the  motives 
of  actions,  to  observe  the  workings  of  human  nature  in  what  is  done  and  suffered,  to 
judge  impartially  of  action  and  character,  to  sympathise  with  what  is  noble,  to  detect 
the  spirit  of  an  age  in  different  forms  from  our  own,  to  seize  the  great  truths  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to  discern  a  moral  Providence,  a  retribution,  amidst  all 
corruptions  and  changes ;  let  him  learn  to  read  a  single  history  thus,  and  he  has  learned 
to  read  all  histories ;  he  is  prepared  to  study,  as  he  may  have  time  in  future  life,  the 
whole  course  of  human  events ;  he  is  better  educated  by  this  one  book,  than  he  would 
be  by  all  the  histories  in  all  languages  as  commonly  taught.  The  education  of  the 
labourer's  children  need  never  stop  for  want  of  books  and  apparatus.  More  of  them 
would  do  good,  but  enough  may  be  easily  obtained.  What  we  want  is,  a  race  of 
teachers  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  gifted  men  and  women,  who 
shall  respect  human  nature  in  the  child,  and  strive  to  touch  and  gently  bring  out  his 
best  powers  and  sympathies ;  and  who  shall  devote  themselves  to  this  as  the  great  end 
of  life.  This  good  I  trust  is  to  come,  but  it  comes  slowly.  The  establishment  of 
normal  schools,  shows  that  the  want  of  it  begins  to  be  felt.  This  good  requires,  that 
education  shall  be  recognised  by  the  community  as  its  highest  interest  and  duty.  It 
requires,  that  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  take  precedence  of  the  money-getting 
classes,  and  that  the  woman  of  fashion  shall  fall  behind  the  female  teacher.  It 
requires,  that  parents  shall  sacrifice  show  and  pleasure  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
possible  helps  and  guides  for  their  children.  Not  that  a  great  pecuniary  compensation 
is  to  create  good  teachers ;  these  must  be  formed  by  individual  impulse ;  by  a  genuine 
interest  in  education ;  but  good  impulse  must  be  seconded  by  outward  circumstances ; 
and  the  means  of  education  will  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  respect  in  which  the 
office  of  teacher  is  held  in  the  community. 

Happily,  in  this  country,  the  true  idea  of  education,  of  its  nature  and  supreme 
importance,  is  silently  working,  and  gains  ground.  Those  of  us  who  look  back  on  half 
a  century,  see  a  real,  great  improvement  in  schools  and  in  the  standard  of  instruction. 
What  should  encourage  this  movement  in  this  country  is,  that  nothing  is  wanting  here 
to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  labouring  class,  but  that  a  spring  should  be  given  to 
the  child,  and  that  the  art  of  thinking  justly  and  strongly  should  be  formed  in  early 
life ;  for,  this  preparation  being  made,  the  circumstances  of  future  life  will  almost  of 
themselves  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  free  institutions,  that  they  are  constant  stimulants  to  the  intellect ;  that  they  furnish, 
in  rapid  succession,  quickening  subjects  of  thought  and  discussion.  A  whole  people 
at  the  same  moment  are  moved  to  reflect,  reason,  judge,  and  act  on  matters  of  deep 
and  universal  concern ;  and  where  the  capacity  of  thought  has  received  wise  culture, 
the  intellect,  unconsciously,  by  an  almost  irresistible  sympathy,  is  kept  perpetually 
alive.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  depends  on  the  climate  it  lives  in,  on  the  air  it 
breathes ;  and  the  air  of  freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating,  expanding,  to  a  degree  not 
dreamed  of  under  a  despotism.  This  stimulus  of  liberty,  however,  avails  little,  except 
where  the  mind  has  been  learned  to  think  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  The  unthink- 
ing and  passionate  are  hurried  by  it  into  ruinous  excess. 

The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  and  the  chief  and  the  most 
sustaining,  is  the  clearer  development  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  future 
influences  of  this  religion  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the  past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
been  made  a  political  engine,  and  in  other  ways  perverted.  But  its  true  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  this  will  undo 
the  work  which  opposite  principles  have  been  carrying  on  for  ages.  Christianity  is 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  fearful  evils  of  modern  civilization ;  a  system  which 
teaches  its  members  to  grasp  at  everything,  and  to  rise  above  everybody,  as  the  great 
aims  of  life.  Of  such  a  civilization,  the  natural  fruits  are,  contempt  of  others'  rights, 
fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in  trade,  reckless  adventure,  and  commercial  con- 
vulsions, all  tending  to  impoverish  the  labourer  and  to  render  every  condition  insecure. 
Relief  is  to  come,  and  can  only  come  from  the  new  application  of  Christian  principles, 
of  universal  justice,  and  universal  love,  to  social  institutions,  to  commerce,  to  business, 
to  active  life.  This  application  has  begun,  and  the  labourer,  above  all  men,  is  to  feel 
its  happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  inspire  hopes  of  the  elevation  of  the 
labouring  classes.  To  these  might  be  added  other  strong  grounds  of  encouragement, 
to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  the  perfections  and  providence  of 
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God,  and  in  the  prophetic  intimations  of  his  -word.  But  these  I  pass  over.  From  all, 
I  derive  strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of  men.  I  do  not,  can  not  see,  why  manual  toil 
and  self-improvement  may  not  go  on  in  friendly  union.  I  do  not  see,  why  the  labourer 
may  not  attain  to  refined  habits  and  manners  as  truly  as  other  men.  I  do  not  see, 
why  conversation  under  his  humble  roof  may  not  be  cheered  by  wit  and  exalted  by 
intelligence.  I  do  not  see,  why  amidst  his  toils  he  may  not  cast  his  eye  around  him 
on  God's  glorious  creation,  and  be  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the  sight.  I  do  not 
see,  why  the  great  ideas  which  exalt  humanity,  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of  Perfec- 
tion, of  our  nearness  to  God,  and  of  the  purpose  of  our  being,  may  not  grow  bright 
and  strong  in  the  labourer's  mind.  Society,  I  trust,  is  tending  towards  a  condition, 
in  which  it  will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  present  neglect  or  perversion  of 
human  powers.  In  the  development  of  a  more  enlarged  philanthropy,  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every 
human  being,  we  have  the  dawn  and  promise  of  a  better  age,  when  no  man  will  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  elevation  but  by  his  own  fault ;  when  the  evil  doctrine, 
•worthy  of  the  arch-fiend,  that  social  order  demands  the  depression  of  the  mass  of  men, 
will  be  rejected  with  horror  and  scorn ;  when  the  great  object  of  the  community  will 
be  to  accumulate  means  and  influences  for  awakening  and  expanding  the  best  powers 
of  all  classes ;  when  far  less  will  be  expended  on  the  body  and  far  more  on  the  mind ; 
when  men  of  uncommon  gifts  for  the  instruction  of  their  race,  will  be  sent  forth  to 
carry  light  and  strength  into  every  sphere  of  human  life ;  when  spacious  libraries, 
collections  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  all  the  institutions  by  which 
the  people  may  be  refined  and  ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown  open  to  all ;  and 
when  the  toils  of  life,  by  a  wise  intermixture  of  these  higher  influences,  will  be  made 
the  instruments  of  human  elevation. 

Such  are  my  hopes  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  social  elevation  of  the 
labouring  class.  I  should  not,  however,  be  true  to  myself,  did  I  not  add,  that  I 
have  fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Time  is  not  left  to  me  to  enlarge  on  this  point;  but 
without  a  reference  to  it,  I  should  not  give  you  the  whole  truth.  I  would  not 
disguise  from  myself  or  others  the  true  character  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Human 
imperfection  throws  an  uncertainty  over  the  future.  Society,  like  the  natural 
world,  holds  in  its  bosom  fearful  elements.  Who  can  hope,  that  the  storms  which 
have  howled  over  past  ages,  have  spent  all  their  force  ?  It  is  possible,  that  the 
labouring  classes,  by  their  fecklessness,  their  passionateness,  their  jealousies  of  the 
more  prosperous,  and  their  subserviency  to  parties  and  political  leaders,  may  turn 
all  their  bright  prospects  into  darkness,  may  blight  the  hopes  which  philanthropy 
now  cherishes  of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state.  It  is  also  possible,  in  this  mys- 
terious state  of  things,  that  evil  may  come  to  them  from  causes  which  are  thought  to 
promise  them  nothing  but  good.  The  present  anxiety  and  universal  desire  is  to 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  its  growing  wealth  is  neces- 
sarily to  benefit  all  conditions.  But  is  this  consequence  sure?  May  not  a  country  be 
rich,  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people  be  wofully  depressed  ?  In  England,  the 
richest  nation  under  heaven,  how  sad,  how  degraded  the  state  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes!  It  is  thought,  that  the  institutions  of  this  country  give  an 
assurance,  that  growing  wealth  will  here  equally  benefit  and  carry  forward  all  portions 
of  the  community.  I  hope  so ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  At  the  present  time  a  momentous 
change  is  taking  place  in  our  condition.  The  improvement  in  steam  navigation  has 
half  annihilated  the  space  between  Europe  and  America,  and  by  the  progress  of 
invention  the  two  continents  are  to  be  more  and  more  placed  side  by  side.  We  hail 
this  triumph  of  the  arts  with  exultation.  We  look  forward  to  the  approaching  spring, 
when  this  metropolis  is  to  be  linked  with  England  by  a  line  of  steam-boats,  as  a  proud 
era  in  our  history.  That  a  great  temporary  excitement  will  be  given  to  industry,  and 
that  our  wealth  and  numbers  will  increase,  admits  no  dispute ;  but  this  is  a  small 
matter.  The  great  question  is,  Will  the  mass  of  the  people  be  permanently  advanced 
in  the  comforts  of  life,  and  still  more,  in  intelligence  and  character,  in  the  culture  of  their 
highest  powers  and  affections?  It  is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our  growth  is  to  resemble 
that  of  other  populous  places.  Better  continue  as  we  are,  better  even  decline,  than 
tread  in  the  steps  of  any  great  city,  whether  of  past  or  present  times.  I  doubt  not,  that 
under  God's  providence,  the  approximation  of  Europe  and  America  is  ultimately  to  be 
a  blessing  to  both;  but,  without  our  vigilance,  the  nearer  effects  may  be  more  or 
less  disastrous.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  for  a  time,  many  among  us,  especially  in 
the  prosperous  classes,  will  be  more  and  more  infected  from  abroad,  will  sympathise 
more  with  the  institutions,  and  catch  more  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  old  world. 
As  a  people  we  want  moral  independence.  We  bow  to  "the  great"  of  other  countries 
and  we  shall  become  for  a  time  more  and  more  servile  in  our  imitation.  But  this, 
though  bad,  may  not  be  the  worst  result.  I  would  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of 
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bringing  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe  twice  aa  near  us  as  they  now  are?  Is  there 
no  danger  of  a  competition  that  is  to  depress  the  labouring  classes  here  ?  Can  the 
workman  here  stand  his  ground  against  the  half-famished,  ignorant  workmen  of  Europe, 
who  will  toil  for  any  wages,  and  who  never  think  of  redeeming  an  hour  for  personal 
improvement?  Is  there  no  danger,  that  with  increasing  intercourse  with  Europe, 
we  shall  import  the  striking,  fearful  contrasts,  which  there  divide  one  people  into 
separate  nations  ?  Sooner  than  that  our  labouring  class  should  become  a  European 
populace,  a  good  man  would  almost  wish,  that  perpetual  hurricanes,  driving  every  ship 
from  the  ocean,  should  sever  wholly  the  two  hemispheres  from  each  other.  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  the  anticipated  benefits  of  nearer  connection  with  Europe,  if  with 
these  must  come  the  degradation,  which  we  see  or  read  of  among  the  squalid  poor  of 
her  great  cities,  among  the  overworked  operatives  of  her  manufactories,  among  her 
ignorant  and  half-brutalised  peasants.  Anything,  everything  should  be  done  to  save 
us  from  the  social  evils  which  deform  the  old  world,  and  to  build  up  here  an  intelli- 
gent, right-minded,  self-respecting  population.  If  this  end  should  require  us  to  change 
our  present  modes  of  life,  to  narrow  our  foreign  connections,  to  desist  from  the  race  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  competition  with  Europe ;  if  it  should  require,  that 
our  great  cites  should  cease  to  grow,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  our  trading  population 
should  return  to  labour,  these  requisitions  ought  to  be  obeyed.  One  thing  is  plain, 
that  our  present  civilization  contains  strong  tendencies  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
depression  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community;  and  this  influence  ought  to  be  thought 
of,  studied,  watched,  withstood,  with  a  stern,  solemn  purpose  of  withholding  no  sacri- 
fice by  which  it  may  be  counteracted. 

Perhaps  the  fears  now  expressed  may  be  groundless.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt 
them.  My  end  will  be  gained,  if  I  can  lead  you  to  study,  habitually  and  zealously, 
the  influence  of  changes  and  measures  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
class.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts  should  turn  more  frequently  than 
on  this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves  with  other  questions,  such  as  the  probable 
result  of  the  next  election  of  President,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that  party.  But 
these  are  insignificant,  compared  with  the  great  question,  Whether  the  labouring 
classes  here  are  destined  to  the  ignorance  and  depression  of  the  lower  ranks  of  Europe, 
or  whether  they  can  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  ? 
You  are  cheated,  you  are  false  to  yourselves,  when  you  suffer  politicians  to  absorb  you 
in  their  selfish  purposes,  and  to  draw  you  away  from  this  great  question.  Give  the  first 
place  in  your  thoughts  to  this.  Carry  it  away  with  you  from  the  present  lecture;  dis- 
cuss it  together ;  study  it  when  alone;  let  your  best  heads  work  on  it;  resolve  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  your  part,  to  secure  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  to  yourselves,  and  to  those  who  may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures,  1  have  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  the  labouring  portion  of  the 
community;  but  I  have  no  partiality  to  them  considered  merely  as  labourers.  My 
mind  is  attracted  to  them,  because  they  constitute  the  majority  of  the  human  race. 
My  great  interest  is  in  Human  Nature,  and  in  the  working  classes  as  its  most  numerous 
representative.  To  those  who  look  on  this  nature  with  contempt  or  utter  distrust, 
such  language  may  seem  a  mere  form,  or  may  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  the  predo- 
minance of  imagination  and  feeling  over  the  judgment.  No  matter.  The  pity  of  these 
sceptics  I  can  return.  Their  wonder  at  my  credulity  cannot  surpass  the  sorrowful 
astonishment  with  which  I  look  on  their  indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In 
spite  of  all  their  doubts  and  scoffs,  human  nature  is  still  most  dear  to  me.  When  I 
behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect  proportions  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but  revere  it 
as  the  true  Temple  of  the  Divinity.  When  I  see  it  as  revealed  in  the  great  and  good 
of  all  times,  I  bless  God  for  these  multiplied  and  growing  proofs  of  its  high  destiny. 
When  I  see  it  bruised,  beaten  down,  stifled,  by  ignorance  and  vice,  by  oppression, 
injustice,  and  grinding  toil,  I  weep  for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man  should  be  ready  to 
suffer  for  its  redemption.  I  do,  and  I  must  hope  for  its  progress.  But  in  saying  this, 
I  am  not  blind  to  its  immediate  dangers.  I  am  not  sure,  that  dark  clouds  and  deso- 
lating storms  are  not  even  now  gathering  over  the  world.  When  we  look  back  on  the 
mysterious  history  of  the  human  race,  we  see  that  Providence  has  made  use  of  fearful 
revolutions  as  the  means  of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of  ages,  and  of  bringing  forward 
mankind  to  their  present  improvement.  Whether  such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store 
for  our  own  times,  I  know  not.  The  present  civilization  of  the  Christian  world  pre- 
sents much  to  awaken  doubt  and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
great  ideas  of  Christianity.  It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual.  Such  a  civilization 
cannot,  must  not  endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  to  be  supplanted,  I  know  not.  I  hope, 
however,  that  it  is  not  doomed,  like  the  old  Roman  civilization,  to  be  quenched  in 
blood.  I  trust,  that  the  works  of  ages  are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rapine,  and 
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the  all-devouring  sword.  I  trust,  that  the  existing  social  state  contains  in  its  bosom 
something  better  than  it  has  yet  unfolded.  I  trust,  that  a  brighter  future  is  to  come, 
not  from  the  desolation,  but  from  gradual,  meliorating  changes  of  the  present.  Among 
the  changes,  to  which  I  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  Modern  World,  one  of  the  chief 
is,  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  labouring  class.  The  impulses  which 
are  to  reform  and  quicken  Society,  are  probably  to  come,  not  from  its  more  conspicu- 
ous, but  from  its  obscurer  divisions;  and  among  these,  I  see  with  joy  new  wants, 
principles,  and  aspirations,  beginning  to  unfold  themselves.  Let  what  is  already  won, 
give  us  courage.  Let  faith  in  a  parental  Providence  give  us  courage ;  and  if  we  are 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  present,  let  us  never  doubt,  that  the  great  interests  of  human 
nature  are  still  secure  under  the  eye  and  care  of  its  Almighty  Friend. 


NOTE  FOR  THE  THIRD  HEAD. 

UNDER  the  third  head  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  some  of  the  encouraging  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  stated,  I  might  have  spoken  of  the  singular  advantages  and  means  of 
progress  enjoyed  by  the  labourer  in  this  metropolis.  It  is  believed  that  there  cannot 
be  found  another  city  in  the  world,  in  which  the  labouring  classes  are  as  much 
improved,  possess  as  many  helps,  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  exert  as  much  influ- 
ence, as  in  this  place.  Had  I  pursued  this  subject,  I  should  have  done  what  I  have 
often  wished  to  do ;  I  should  have  spoken  of  the  obligations  of  our  city  to  my  excellent 
friend,  JAMES  SAVAGE,  Esq.,  to  whose  unwearied  efforts  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
two  inestimable  institutions,  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  and  the  Primary 
Schools;  the  former  giving  to  the  labourer  the  means  of  sustaining  himself  in  times 
of  pressure,  and  the  latter  placing  almost  at  his  door  the  means  of  instruction  for  his 
children  from  the  earliest  age.  The  union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the  Grammar 
Schools  and  the  High  Schools  in  this  place,  constitutes  a  system  of  public  education 
unparalleled,  it  is  believed,  in  any  country.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  our  city  is  under  greater  obligations  than  to  Mr  Savage.  In  the  enter- 
prizes  which  I  have  named,  he  was  joined  and  greatly  assisted  by  the  late  Elisha 
Ticknor,  Esq.,  whose  name  ought  also  to  be  associated  with  the  Provident  Institution 
and  the  Primary  Schools.  The  subject  of  these  Lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan 
of  an  institution,  which  was  laid  before  me  by  Mr  Ticknor,  for  teaching  at  once  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  He  believed,  that  a  boy  might  be  made  a  thorough 
farmer,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  might  at  the  same  time  learn  a  trade,  and  that 
by  being  skilled  in  both  vocations,  he  would  be  more  useful,  and  would  multiply  his 
chances  of  comfortable  subsistence.  I  was  interested  by  the  plan,  and  Mr  Ticknor's 
practical  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that  it  might  be  accomplished. 


DISCOURSES. 


PREACHING  CHRIST. 


DISCOURSE 

AT  THE 

ORDINATION  OF   THE   REV.   JOHN   EMERY   ABBOT. 
SALEM,  1815 


COLOSSIANS  i.  28:  "Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man 
in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

IN  the  verses  immediately  preceding  the  text,  we  find  the  Apostle  enlarging  with  his 
usual  zeal  and  earnestness  on  a  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him;  on  the  glorious  mys- 
tery of  God,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  great  purpose  of  God,  which  had  been  kept 
secret  from  ages,  to  make  the  Gentile  world  partakers,  through  faith,  of  the  blessings 
of  the  long  promised  Messiah.  "Christ,  the  hope  of  glory  to  the  Gentiles,"  was  the 
theme  on  which  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to  expatiate.  Having 
spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  character,  he  immediately  adds,  "  Whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  invites  us  to  consider  the  design  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  I  have  thought  that  these  words  would  guide  us  to  many  appro- 
priate and  useful  reflections.  They  teach  us  what  the  Apostle  preached;  "  We  preach 
Christ."  They  teach  u£  the  end  or  object  for  which  ne  thus  preached;  "That  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  Following  this  natural  order,  I  shall 
first  consider  what  is  intended  by  "  preaching  Christ."  I  shall  then  endeavour  to 
illustrate  and  recommend  the  end  or  object  for  which  Christ  is  to  be  preached ;  and  I 
shall  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  discussing  these  topics,  on  which  a  variety  of  sentiment  is  known  to  exist, 
I  shall  necessarily  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  which  are  cherished  by  particular 
classes  of  Christians.  But  the  frank  expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be  construed 
into  any  want  of  affection  or  esteem  for  those  from  whom  I  differ. 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  "preaching  Christ?"  This  subject  is  the  more 
interesting  and  important,  because,  I  fear,  it  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Many 
persons  imagine,  that  Christ  is  never  preached,  unless  his  name  is  continually  repeated 
and  his  character  continually  kept  in  view.  This  is  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed. 
Preaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in  making  Christ  perpetually  the  subject  of 
discourse,  but  in  inculcating,  on  his  authority,  the  religion  which  he  taught.  Jesus 
came  to  be  the  light  and  teacher  of  the  world ;  and  in  this  sublime  and  benevolent 
character  he  unfolded  many  truths  relating  to  the  Universal  Father,  to  his  own  char- 
acter, to  the  condition,  duties,  and  prospects  of  mankind,  to  the  perfection  and  true 
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happiness  of  the  human  soul,  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  to  the  terms  of  forgive- 
ness, to  the  means  of  virtue,  and  of  everlasting  life.  Now  -whenever  we  teach,  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  any  doctrine  or  precept  included  in  this  extensive  system,  we 
"preach  Christ."  When,  for  instance,  we  inculcate  on  his  authority  the  duties  of 
forgiving  enemies,  of  denying  ourselves,  of  hungering  after  righteousness,  we  "  preach 
Christ "  as  truly  as  when  we  describe  his  passion  on  the  cross,  or  the  purpose  and  the 
importance  of  his  sufferings. 

By  the  word  "  Christ"  in  the  text  and  in  many  other  places,  we  are  to  understand 
his  religion  rather  than  his  person.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  give  the  name  of  a  religious  teacher  to  the  system  of  truth  which  he  taught.  We 
see  this  continually  exemplified  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews, 
"  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets."  What  is  meant  by  this?  that  they  had  Moses 
residing  in  person  among  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  that  they  had  his  law,  his  reli- 
gion. Jesus  says,  "I  came  not  to  destroy  the  prophets."  What  did  he  mean?  that 
he  had  not  come  to  slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had  died  ages  before  his  birth  ? 
Certainly  not;  he  only  intended  that  his  doctrines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to  inva- 
lidate, the  writings  of  these  holy  men.  According  to  the  same  form  of  speech, 
Stephen  was  accused  of  blasphemy  against  Moses,  because  some  of  his  remarks  were 
construed  into  a  reproach  on  the  law  of  Moses.  These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show 
us,  that  a  religion  was  often  called  by  the  name  of  its  teacher ;  and  conformably  to 
this  usage,  when  Paul  says,  "  We  preach  Christ,"  we  ought  to  understand  him  as 
affirming,  that  he  preached  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which  Christ 
taught,  whether  they  related  to  Jesus  himself,  or  to  any  other  subject. 

But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on  this  point  than  any  which  I  have  adduced. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  James  says,  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath-day."  Here  we  find  the 
Apostle  declaring,  that  in  every  city  there  were  men  who  preached  Moses;  and  we 
are  told  in  what  this  preaching  consisted;  "Moses  is  read  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day."  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  ancient  services  of  the  synagogue,  can 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  character  and  offices  of  Moses  were  the  themes  of  the 
Jewish  teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they  preached  nothing  else.  It  was  their 
custom  to  read  the  books  of  the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  upon  obscure  or 
important  passages.  In  many  parts  of  these  books  the  name  of  Moses  is  not  men- 
tioned. We  have  whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about  the  rites  of  cleansing 
from  the  leprosy.  But  according  to  James,  when  these  portions  were  read  and 
explained,  Moses  was  preached;  not  because  his  character  was  the  subject,  but 
because  the  instructions  contained  in  these  chapters  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which 
he  was  appointed  to  communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  of  the  teacher 
was  given  to  his  doctrine.  This  form  of  speech  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  all 
nations  have  probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present  day,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear,  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some  other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  published, 
or  taught;  not  that  his  personal  character  and  history  are  made  public,  but  his  system 
of  doctrines.  In  the  same  way,  Christ  is  preached,  published,  proclaimed,  when  his 
instructions  are  delivered,  although  these  instructions  may  relate  to  other  topics  beside 
his  own  offices  and  character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made.  Do 
not  imagine,  that  I  would  exclude  from  the  pulpit,  discourses  on  the  excellence  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus  himself,  are  among  the  most  important 
•which  the  Gospel  reveals.  The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ  sustains  to  the  world,  are 
so  important  and  so  tender ;  the  concern  which  he  has  expressed  in  human  salvation, 
so  strong  and  disinterested;  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  which  he  brings, 
so  undeserved  and  unbounded ;  his  character  is  such  a  union  of  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur ;  his  example  is  at  once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive ;  the  events  of  his  life,  his 
miracles,  his  sufferings,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  his  offices  of  intercessor 
and  judge,  are  so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  that  his  ministers  should 
dwell  on  his  name  with  affectionate  veneration,  and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to 
the  gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence  of  mankind. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist  on  the  life,  the  character,  the 
offices,  and  the  benefits  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is  preaching  Christ 
only  when  these  are  his  themes.  If  he  confine  himself  to  these,  he  will  not  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  preach  Christ ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
this  religion  is  of  vast  extent.  It  regards  man  in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying 
relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  present  state  and  to  all  future 
ages.  Its  ajm  is,  to  instruct  and  quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged  virtue;  to  culti- 
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vate  our  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  collects  and  offers  motives  to  piety 
from  the  past  and  from  the  future,  from  heaven  and  hell,  from  nature  and  experience, 
from  human  example,  and  from  the  imitable  excellences  of  God,  from  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within  us.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Jesus,  the  first  and  best  of  evangelical  teachers, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a  few  topics,  but  manifested  himself  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
God  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  instructions.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as 
far  as  our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit,  all  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motives, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks,  that  all  the  instructions  of  Christ  are  of  equal 
importance,  and  that  all  are  to  be  urged  with  equal  frequency  and  zeal.  Some 
undoubtedly  are  of  greater  moment  and  of  more  universal  application  than  others. 
But  a  minister  of  a  sound  and  candid  mind,  will  be  very  cautious  lest  he  assign  so  high 
a  rank  to  a  few  doctrines,  that  the  rest  will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and 
almost  fade  from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  will  labour  to  give  enlarged  and 
harmonious  views  of  all  the  principles  of  Christianity,  recollecting  that  each  receives 
support  from  the  rest,  and  that  no  doctrine  or  precept  will  exert  its  proper  influence, 
if  swelled  into  disproportioned  importance,  or  detached  from  the  truths  which  ought 
to  modify  and  restrain  it. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks,  to  show,  that  preaching  Christ  does  not 
imply  that  the  offices  and  character  of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpetually  the  subjects 
of  discourse.  Where  this  idea  prevails,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  very  partially  preached.  A  few  topics  are  repeated  without  end.  Many  delightful 
and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity  are  seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties  of  the 
Gospel  receive  but  a  cursory  attention.  Religion  is  thought  to  consist  in  a  fervid  state 
of  mind,  produced  by  the  constant  contemplation  of  a  few  affecting  ideas ;  whilst  the 
only  acceptable  religion,  which  consists  in  living  "  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
the  world,"  seems  to  be  undervalued  as  quite  an  inferior  attainment.  Where  this 
mistake  prevails,  we  too  often  discover  a  censorious  spirit  among  hearers,  who  pro- 
nounce with  confidence  on  this  and  another  minister,  that  they  do  not  preach  Christ, 
because  their  discourses  do  not  turn  on  a  few  topics  in  relation  to  the  Saviour,  which 
are  thought  to  contain  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Very  often  the  labours  of  a  pious 
and  upright  minister  are  defeated  by  this  prejudice;  nor  must  he  wonder,  if  he  find 
himself  decried,  as  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  by  those  whose  want  of  education  or  capacity 
confines  them  to  the  narrowest  views  of  the  Christian  system. — May  I  be  permitted, 
with  deference  and  respect,  to  beseech  Christian  ministers  not  to  encourage  by  example 
this  spirit  of  censure  among  private  Christians.  There  is  no  lesson  which  we  can 
teach  our  hearers  more  easily,  than  to  think  contemptuously  and  to  speak  bitterly  of 
other  classes  of  Christians,  and  especially  of  their  teachers.  Let  us  never  forget,  that 
we  none  of  us  preach  Christ  in  the  full  import  of  that  phrase.  None  of  us  can  hope 
that  we  give  a  complete  representation  of  the  religion  of  our  Master ;  that  we  exhibit 
every  doctrine  without  defect  or  without  excess,  in  its  due  proportions,  and  in  its  just 
connexions.  We  of  necessity  communicate  a  portion  of  our  own  weakness  and  dark- 
ness to  the  religion  which  we  dispense.  The  degree  of  imperfection  indeed  differs  in 
different  teachers;  but  none  are  free  from  the  universal  frailty,  and  none  are  authorised 
to  take  the  seat  of  judgment,  and,  on  the  ground  of  imagined  errors,  to  deny  to  others, 
whose  lives  are  as  spotless  as  their  own,  a  conscientious  purpose  to  learn  and  to  teach 
the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  what  is  intended  by  preaching  Christ,  I  proceed  to 
consider,  secondly,  for  what  end  Christ  is  to  be  preached.  We  preach  Christ,  says 
the  Apostle,  "warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  a  perfect 
Christian.  From  this  passage  we  derive  a  most  important  sentiment,  confirmed  by 
the  whole  New  Testament,  that  the  great  design  of  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  is,  to  exalt  the  character,  to  promote  eminent  purity  of  heart  and  life,  to 
make  men  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  For  what  end  then  is  Chris- 
tianity  to  be  preached  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  We  must  preach,  not  to  make  fiery 
partisans,  and  to  swell  the  number  of  a  sect;  not  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  fear, 
or  to  heat  it  with  feverish  rapture ;  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies  of  life,  to  a 
superficial  goodness,  which  will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind.  All  these  effects 
fall  infinitely  short  of  the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  should  preach, 
that  we  may  make  men  perfect  Christians;  perfect,  not  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  world,  but  according  to  the  law  of  Christ ;  perfect  in  heart  and  in  life,  in  solitude 
and  in  society,  in  the  great  and  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  Here  is  the  purpose 
of  Christian  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a  common  centre,  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
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meet ;  to  this  they  all  conspire ;  and  no  doctrine  has  an  influence  on  saltation,  any 
farther  than  it  is  an  aid  and  excitement  to  the  perfecting  of  our  nature. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to  be  reminded  of  this  great  end  of  his  office,  the 
perfection  of  the  human  character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low  attainments  himself, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments  in  others.  He  ought  never  to  forget  the  great 
distinction  and  glory  of  the  Gospel, — that  it  is  designed  to  perfect  human  nature.  All 
the  precepts  of  this  divine  system  are  marked  by  a  sublime  character.  It  demands 
that  our  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence  unbounded,  and  our  thirst  for  righteousness 
strong  and  insatiable.  It  enjoins  a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is  positively 
prescribed,  but  which  is  prodigal  of  service  to  God  and  to  mankind.  The  Gospel 
enjoins  inflexible  integrity,  fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  despises  pain  and  tram- 
ples pleasure  under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  and  an  independence  of  spirit  which 
no  scorn  can  deter  and  no  example  seduce  from  asserting  truth  and  adhering  to  the 
cause  which  conscience  approves.  With  this  spirit  of  martyrs,  this  hardness  and 
intrepidity  of  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  Gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest  and  meekest 
virtues;  a  sympathy  which  melts  over  others'  woes;  a  disinterestedness  which  finds 
pleasure  in  toils,  and  labours  for  others'  good;  a  humility  which  loves  to  bless  unseen, 
and  forgets  itself  in  the  performance  of  the  noblest  deeds.  To  this  perfection  of  social 
duty,  the  Gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety  which  refers  every  event  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  every  action  to  his  will;  a  love  which  counts  no  service  hard, 
and  a  penitence  which  esteems  no  judgment  severe;  a  gratitude  which  offers  praise 
even  in  adversity;  a  holy  trust  unbroken  by  protracted  suffering,  and  a  hope  trium- 
phant over  death.  In  one  word,  it  enjoins,  that,  loving  and  confiding  in  Jesus  Christ, 
we  make  his  spotless  character,  his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of  our  own.  Such  is  the 
sublimity  of  character  which  the  Gospel  demands,  and  such  the  end  to  which  our 
preaching  should  ever  be  directed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching,  because  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  and  because 
a  stronger  conviction  of  it  will  give  new  force  and  elevation  to  our  instructions.  We 
need  to  feel  more  deeply,  that  we  are  entrusted  with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to 
ennoble  human  nature ;  which  recognises  in  man  the  capacities  of  all  that  is  good, 
great,  and  excellent ;  and  which  offers  every  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Christian  minister  should  often  recollect,  that  man,  though  prepense 
to  evil,  has  yet  powers  and  faculties  which  may  be  exalted  and  refined  to  angelic  glory; 
that  he  is  called  by  the  Gospel  to  prepare  for  the  community  of  angels;  that  he  is  formed 
for  unlimited  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  and  felicity.  He  should 
often  recollect  that  in  Jesus  Christ  our  nature  has  been  intimately  united  with  the 
divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is  already  enthroned  in  heaven.  Familiarised  to  these 
generous  conceptions,  the  Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faithfully  unfolds  to  men  their 
guilt  and  danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capacities  of  greatness;  should  reveal  the 
splendour  of  that  destiny  to  which  they  are  called  by  Christ;  should  labour  to  awaken 
within  them  aspirations  after  a  nobler  character  and  a  higher  existence,  and  to  inflame 
them  with  the  love  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  Jesus  came  to  enrich  and 
adorn  the  human  soul.  In  this  way  he  will  prove  that  he  understands  the  true  and 
great  design  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ministry,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  perfection 
of  the  human  character. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  preaching, 
is,  that  it  is  not  siifficiently  directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men.  It  does 
not  breathe  a  sufficiently  generous  spirit.  It  appeals  too  constantly  to  the  lowest  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature ;  I  mean  the  principle  of  fear,  which  under  judicious  excite- 
ment is  indeed  of  great  and  undoubted  use,  but  which,  as  every  parent  knows,  when 
habitually  awakened,  is  always  found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break  the  spirit,  to  give 
tameness  to  the  character,  and  to  chill  the  best  affections.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the 
limited  influence  of  Christianity,  is,  that,  as  it  is  too  often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted 
to  form  an  abject,  servile  character,  rather  than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  greatness 
and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Christianity  more  habitually  regarded  as  a  system,  whose 
great  design  it  is  to  infuse  honourable  sentiments,  magnanimity,  energy,  an  ingenuous 
love  of  God,  a  superiority  to  the  senses,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of 
heaven,  its  reception  would  be  more  cordial,  and  its  influence  more  extensive,  more 
happy,  more  accordant  with  its  great  end,  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  thus  considered  the  end  of  Christian  preaching,  I  now  come  to  offer,  in 
the  third  place,  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it ;  and  here  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  omit  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  can  only  offer  one  or  two  of  prin- 
cipal importance.  That  the  Gospel  may  attain  its  end,  may  exert  the  most  powerful 
and  ennobling  influence  on  the  human  character,  it  must  be  addressed  at  once  to  the 
understanding  and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached  as  to  be  firmly  believed  and 
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deeply  felt. — To  secure  to  Christianity  this  firm  belief,  I  have  only  time  to  observe, 
that  it  should  be  preached  in  a  rational  manner.  By  this  I  mean,  that  a  Christian 
minister  should  beware  of  offering  interpretations  of  Scripture,  -which  are  repugnant 
to  any  clear  discoveries  of  reason  or  dictates  of  conscience.  This  admonition  is 
founded  upon  the  very  obvious  principle,  that  a  revelation  from  God  must  be  adapted 
to  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  he  has  conferred  on  man ;  that  God  can  never 
contradict  in  his  Word  what  he  has  himself  written  on  the  human  heart,  or  teaches  in 
his  works  and  providence.  Every  man  who  reads  the  Bible  knows,  that  like  other 
books,  it  has  many  passages  which  admit  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Human  lan- 
guage does  not  admit  entire  precision.  It  has  often  been  observed  by  philosophers, 
that  the  most  familiar  sentences  owe  their  perspicuity,  not  so  much  to  the  definiteness 
of  the  language,  as  to  an  almost  incredible  activity  of  the  mind,  which  selects  from  a 
variety  of  meanings,  that  which  each  word  demands,  and  assigns  such  limits  to  every 
phrase  as  the'  intention  of  the  speaker,  his  character  and  situation,  require.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all  writings  are  exposed,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a  distant  age,  in  a  foreign  language,  by  men  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  systematic  arrangements  of  modern  times,  and  who,  although 
inspired,  were  left  to  communicate  their  thoughts  in  the  style  most  natural  or  habitual. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  they  admit  a  variety  of  interpretations?  Now,  we  owe  it 
to  a  book,  which  records,  as  we  believe,  revelations  from  Heaven,  and  which  is  plainly 
designed  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  race,  to  favour  those  explications  of  obscure 
passages,  which  are  seen  to  harmonise  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  teachings  of  nature  and  conscience.  All  those  interpretations  of  the 
Gospel,  which  strike  the  mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a  righteous  government  of 
the  universe,  which  require  of  man  what  is  disproportioned  to  his  nature,  or  which 
shock  any  clear  conviction  which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
too  jealous  an  eye  by  him,  who,  revering  Christianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an  intel- 
ligent belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  is  always 
to  be  followed,  no  matter  where  it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning  of  a  passage,  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  in  remote  antiquity,  is  very 
often  false,  and  such  as  farther  inquiry  compels  us  to  abandon.  I  answer  too,  that  all 
sects  of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to  agree,  in  frequently  forsaking  the  literal 
sense,  on  account  of  its  incongruity  with  acknowledged  truth.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
book  in  the  world,  which  requires  us  more  frequently  to  restrain  unlimited  expressions, 
to  qualify  the  letter  by  the  spirit,  and  to  seek  the  meaning  in  the  state  and  customs  of 
the  writer  and  of  his  age,  than  the  New  Testament.  No  book  is  written  in  a  more 
popular,  figurative,  and  animated  style,  the  very  style  which  requires  the  most  constant 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  reader.  The  Scriptures  are  not  a  frigid  digest  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  this  religion  were  a  mere  code  of  civil  laws.  They  gave  us  the  Gospel 
warm  from  the  hearts  of  its  preachers.  The  language  is  not  that  of  logicians,  not  the 
language  of  retired  and  inanimate  speculation,  but  of  affection,  of  zeal,  of  men  who 
burned  to  convey  deep  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  truth.  In  understanding  such 
writers,  moral  feeling  is  often  a  better  guide  than  a  servile  adherence  to  the  literal  and 
most  obvious  meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase.  It  may  be  said  of  the  New  as  well 
as  the  Old  Testament,  that  sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the  spirit  giveth  life. 
Almost  any  system  may  be  built  on  the  New  Testament  by  a  commentator,  who,  for- 
getting the  general  scope  of  Christianity  and  the  lessons  of  nature  and  experience,  shall 
impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  signification  which  is  first  offered  to  the  mind. 
The  Christian  minister  should  avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Divine  Word,  of 
the  aids  of  learning  and  criticism,  and  also  of  the  aids  of  reason  and  conscience. 
Those  interpretations  of  difficult  passages,  which  approve  themselves  to  his  clear  and 
established  conceptions  of  rectitude,  and  to  his  devout  and  benevolent  affections,  he 
should  regard  with  a  favourable  eye ;  whilst  those  of  an  opposite  character,  should  be 
regarded  with  great  distrust. 

I  have  said,  that  this  rational  method  of  preaching  Christianity  is  important,  if  we 
would  secure  a  firm  belief  to  Christianity.  Some  men  may  indeed  be  reconciled  to 
an  unreasonable  religion  ;  and  terror,  that  passion  which  more  than  any  other  unsettles 
the  intellect,  may  silence  every  objection  to  the  most  contradictory  and  degrading 
principles.  But  in  general  the  understanding  and  conscience  cannot  be  entirely  sub- 
dued. They  resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them.  A  lurking  incredulity  mingles 
with  the  attempt  to  believe  what  contradicts  the  highest  principles  of  our  nature. 
Particularly  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  who  will  ultimately  govern 
public  sentiment,  will  doubt  and  disbelieve  the  unreasonable  system,  which  perhaps 
they  find  it  prudent  to  acknowledge ;  and  will  either  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of 
policy,  or  seize  a  favourable  moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints  and  levelling  its 
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institutions  -with  the  dust.    Thus  important  is  it  that  Christianity  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  understandings  of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most  important  that  the  Gospel  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  heart.  Christianity  should  be  so  preached,  as  to  interest  the  affections, 
to  awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration  and  love,  gratitude  and  hope.  Some 
preachers,  from  observing  the  pernicious  effects  of  violent  and  exclusive  appeals  to  the 
passions,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which  has  rendered  the  labours  of  their 
lives  almost  wholly  iinfruitful.  They  have  addressed  men  as  mere  creatures  of  intel- 
lect; they  have  forgotten,  that  affection  is  as  essential  to  our  nature  as  thought,  that 
action  requires  motive,  that  the  union  of  reason  and  sensibility  is  the  health  of  the  soul, 
and  that  without  moral  feeling  there  can  be  no  strength  of  moral  purpose.  They  have 
preached  ingeniously,  and  the  hearer  has  pronounced  the  teaching  true.  But  the 
truth,  coldly  imparted,  and  coldly  received,  has  been  forgotten  as  fast  as  heard ;  no 
energy  of  will  has  been  awakened ;  no  resistance  to  habit  and  passion  been  called 
forth;  perhaps  not  a  momentary  purpose  of  self-improvement  has  glanced  through  the 
mind.  Preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  as  various  as  our  nature.  The  sun  warms, 
at  the  same  moment  that  it  enlightens ;  and  unless  religious  truth  be  addressed  at  once 
to  the  reason  and  the  affections,  unless  it  kindles  whilst  it  guides,  it  is  a  useless  splen- 
dour; it  leaves  the  heart  barren ;  it  produces  no  fruits  of  godliness.  Let  the  Christian 
minister,  then,  preach  the  Gospel  with  earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart  warmed 
by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of  himself,  not  seeking  applause,  but  solicitous  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake  to  the  solemnities  of 
eternity,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  with  the  glory  and 
happiness  to  which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the  misery  and  ruin  into  which  it  will 
be  plunged  by  irreligion  and  vice.  Let  him  preach,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  convince 
and  awaken ;  not  to  excite  a  momentary  interest,  but  a  deep  and  lasting  seriousness ; 
not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of  the  preacher,  but  of  themselves,  of  their  own  char- 
acters and  future  condition.  Let  him  labour,  by  delineating  with  unaffected  ardour 
the  happiness  of  virtue,  by  setting  forth  religion  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  by  dis- 
playing the  paternal  character  of  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ  which  was  stronger  than 
death,  by  unfolding  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world,  by  revealing  to 
the  soul  its  own  greatness,  and  by  persuasion,  by  entreaty,  by  appeals  to  the  best 
sentiments  of  human  nature,  by  speaking  from  a  heart  convinced  of  immortality ;  let 
him  labour,  by  these  methods,  to  touch  and  to  soften  his  hearers,  to  draw  them  to  God 
and  duty,  to  awaken  gratitude  and  love,  a  sublime  hope  and  a  generous  desire  of 
exalted  goodness.  And  let  him  also  labour,  by  solemn  warning,  by  teaching  men  their 
responsibility,  by  setting  before  sinners  the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  showing  them 
the  ruin  and  immediate  wretchedness  wrought  by  moral  evil  in  the  soul,  and  by  pointing 
them  to  approaching  death,  and  the  retributions  of  the  future  world;  let  him  labour, 
by  these  means,  to  reach  the  consciences  of  those  whom  higher  motives  will  not 
quicken,  to  break  the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  off  every  false  hope,  and  to  per- 
suade the  sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return  to  God,  and  to  seek  with  a  new 
earnestness,  virtue,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 


NOTE 

ON  THE  FIRST  HEAD  OF  THE  PRECEDING  DISCOURSE. 

THE  error  which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  of  "  preaching  Christ,"  may  be  traced 
in  a  great  measure  to  what  appears  to  me  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  these  chapters,  Paul  says,  that  he 
"  determined  to  know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,"  and  speaks  once  and  again  of  "preaching  Christ  crucified,"  &c.  It  has 
been  supposed,  that  the  Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  particular  point  on  which 
preaching  should  chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have  his  authority  for  censuring  a  discourse 
which  does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  especially  to  his 
sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  think  that  a  little  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Apostle  and  of  the  Corinthians  will  show  us,  that  Paul  referred  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
generally,  as  the  subject  of  his  preaching,  and  not  to  a  very  limited  part  of  it. 
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Corinth,  being  the  most  commercial  city  of  Greece,  was  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well 
as  Greeks.  These  Jews,  as  Paul  tells  us,  "  wanted  a  sign,"  just  as  the  Pharisees  in 
the  time  of  Christ  demanded  "a  sign  from  heaven."  That  is,  they  wanted  a  Messiah 
who  should  be  marked  out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent  from  heaven,  or  by  some 
glorious  appearance  from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward  majesty  which  should  be  a  pledge 
of  his  breaking  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raising  Judea  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  They 
wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Messiah.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
a  speculative  people,  wanted  wisdom,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  could  hear  nothing 
patiently  but  the  subtle  disputations  and  studied  harangues  with  which  they  were 
amused  by  those  who  pretended  to  wisdom.  Such  was  the  state  of  Corinth,  when 
Paul  entered  it.  Had  he  brought  with  him  an  account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or 
an  acute  philosopher,  he  would  have  been  received  with  eagerness.  But  none  were 
desirous  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mission,  not 
by  subtilties  of  eloquence,  but  by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of  God,  and  who  died  at 
last  on  the  ignominious  cross.  Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to  Jew  and  Greek,  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing  of  any  old  or  new  scheme  of 
philosophy ;  but  to  know  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  a  light 
which  Judaism  and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as  crucified  for  the  recovery  of  men 
from  error,  sin,  and  condemnation.  In  other  words,  he  resolved  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without  softening  its  most  offensive  feature,  the  cross 
of  its  author,  or  without  borrowing  anything  from  Moses  or  any  Gentile  philosopher, 
to  give  currency  to  his  doctrines.  This  is  the  amount  of  what  Paul  teaches  in  these 
chapters. 

We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read  these  chapters,  that  Corinth  was  a  city  of 
professing  Christians ;  that  among  these  Christians  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  preaching,  and  that  Paul  intended  to  specify  the 
topic  on  which  ministers  should  chiefly  or  exclusively  insist.  This,  I  fear,  is  the 
common  impression  under  which  this  portion  of  Scripture  is  read ;  but  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  No  controversy  of  this  kind  existed ;  and  Paul,  in  these  chapters,  had  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending  one  part  of  the  Gospel  in  preference  to  others, 
but  intended  to  recommend  the  whole  Gospel,  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
distinction  from  Judaism  and  Gentile  philosophy.  The  dangers  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  required  that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to  secure  their  fidelity  to  the 
simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  or  Heathen  religions ; 
living  in  the  midst  of  Jews  and  Heathens ;  hearing  perpetually,  from  one  class,  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant  prince,  and  that  without  submission  to  the  law  of 
Moses  no  one  could  partake  his  blessings;  and  hearing  from  the  other,  perpetual 
praises  of  this  and  another  philosopher,  and  perpetual  derision  of  the  Gospel,  because 
in  its  doctrines  and  style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  refinements  and  rhetoric  of 
their  most  celebrated  sages ;  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  these  trying  circumstances, 
were  strongly  tempted  to  assimilate  the  Gospel  to  the  prevalent  religious,  to  blend  with 
it  foreign  doctrines,  to  keep  the  humiliation  of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to  teach  it 
as  a  system  of  philosophy  resting  on  subtle  reasoning  rather  than  on  miracles  and  the 
authority  of  God.  To  save  them  from  this  danger,  a  danger  which  at  present  we  can 
hardly  estimate,  the  Apostle  reminded  them,  that  when  he  came  to  them  he  came  not 
with  "  excellency  of  speech  and  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  miraculous  powers ;  that  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  demands  of  Greek  or  Jew;  that  he  preached  a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no  other 
teacher  or  deliverer ;  and  that  he  always  insisted,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus,  unaided 
by  Judaism  or  philosophy,  was  able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He  also  reminded 
them,  that  this  preaching,  however  branded  as  foolishness,  had  proved  divinely  power- 
ful, and  had  saved  them  from  that  ignorance  of  God,  from  which  human  wisdom  had 
been  unable  to  deliver  them.  These  remarks,  I  hope,  will  assist  common  readers  in 
understanding  the  chapters  under  consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  Epistles,  to 
forget,  that  the  Gospel  was  a  new  religion,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  called  to  preach 
Jesus  to  those  who  perhaps  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  and  whose  prejudices 
and  passions  prepared  them  to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims.  In  these  circumstance?, 
they  had  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to  the  unbelieving  world  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  or  sent  from  God  to  instruct  and  save  mankind.  This  is  often  called 
"  preaching  Christ,"  especially  in  the  Acts. — When  converts  were  made,  the  work  of 
the  Apostles  was  not  ended.  These  converts  wished  to  bring  with  them  a  part  of  their 
old  religion  into  the  church ;  and  some  of  the  Jews  even  insisted  that  obedience  to 
Moses  was  essential  to  salvation.  These  errors  the  Apostles  resolutely  opposed,  and 
having  previously  established  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  his  religion,  to  show  that  faith  in  him,  or  reception 
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of  his  Gospel,  was  all  that  was  required  to  salvation.  This  is  sometimes  called 
"preaching  Christ." — These  difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles  to  so  much  anxiety 
and  toil,  are  now  in  a  great  measure  removed.  Christian  ministers,  at  the  present 
day,  are  not  often  called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  infidel,  and  never  in 
opposition  to  the  weak  convert  who  would  incorporate  Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy 
with  Christianity.  The  great  foundation,  on  which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much 
strength,  is  now  firmly  laid.  Our  hearers  generally  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  sent  by  God  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and  "  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  come  to  God  by  him."  We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
senses  which  have  just  been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must  of  course  differ  in  a 
measure  from  that  of  the  Apostles.  But  there  is  another  sense  of  preaching  Christ, 
involved  in  both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  work  precisely  accords  with  theirs.  Like 
them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Lord,  all  the  truths, 
motives,  and  precepts,  which  he  has  left  to  guide  and  quicken  men  to  excellence,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  a  happy  immortality. 


WAR. 


DISCOURSE 

BEFOUE  THE 

CONGREGATIONAL    MINISTERS   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON,  1816. 


ISAIAH  ii.  4:  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 

war  any  more." 

I  HAVE  chosen  a  subject,  which  may  seem  at  first  view  not  altogether  appropriate  to 
the  present  occasion,  the  subject  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought,  that  an  address  to  an 
assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  should  be  confined  to  the  duties, 
dangers,  encouragements  of  the  sacred  office.  But  I  have  been  induced  to  select  this 
topic,  because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages,  Christians  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  the  pacific  character  of  their  religion,  and  because  I  understood,  that  this  Conven- 
tion were  at  this  anniversary  to  consider  the  interesting  question,  whether  no  method 
could  be  devised  for  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  nature  and  guilt  of  war.  I 
was  unwilling  that  this  subject  should  be  approached  and  dismissed  as  an  ordinary 
affair.  I  feared,  that  in  the  pressure  of  business,  we  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
expression  of  customary  disapprobation;  and  that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our 
consciences,  we  should  relapse  into  our  former  indifference,  and  continue  to  hear  the 
howliugs  of  this  dreadful  storm  of  human  passions  with  as  much  unconcern  as  before. 
I  resolved  to  urge  on  you  the  duty,  and  I  hoped  to  excite  in  you  the  purpose,  of  making 
some  new  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  this  worst  vestige  of  barbarism, 
this  grossest  outrage  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  day,  I  trust,  is  coming, 
when  Christians  will  look  back  with  gratitude  and  affection  on  those  men,  who,  in  ages 
of  conflict  and  bloodshed,  cherished  generous  hopes  of  human  improvement,  with- 
stood the  violence  of  corrupt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the  general  darkness,  the  pure 
and  mild  light  of  Christianity,  and  thus  ushered  in  a  new  and  peaceful  era  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  be  included  in  the  grateful  recollection 
of  that  day. 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its  sources,  its  remedies,  will  be  the  subjects  of  our 
present  attention. 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  is  no  temptation  to  recur  to  unreal  or 
exaggerated  horrors.  No  depth  of  colouring  can  approach  reality.  It  is  lamentable, 
that  we  need  a  delineation  of  the  calamities  of  war,  to  rouse  us  to  exertion.  The  mere 
idea  of  human  beings  employing  every  power  and  faculty  in  the  work  of  mutual 
destruction,  ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the  frame.  But  on  this  subject,  our 
sensibilities  are  dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead.  Our  ordinary  sympathies  seem  to  for- 
sake us,  when  war  is  named.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  a  single  fellow-being  often 
excite  a  tender  and  active  compassion;  but  we  hear  without  emotion  of  thousands 
enduring  every  variety  of  woe  in  war.  A  single  murder  in  peace  thrills  through  our 
frames.  The  countless  murders  of  war  are  heard  as  an  amusing  tale.  The  execution 
of  a  criminal  depresses  the  mind,  and  philanthropy  is  labouring  to  substitute  milder 
punishments  for  death.  But  benevolence  has  hardly  made  an  effort  to  snatch  from 
sudden  and  untimely  death,  the  innumerable  victims  immolated  on  the  altar  of  war. 
This  insensibility  demands  that  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  war  should  be  placed  before 
us  with  minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong  and  indignant  feeling. 
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The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from  its  very  nature.  By  war,  we 
understand  the  resort  of  nations  to  force,  violence,  and  the  most  dreaded  methods  of 
destruction  and  devastation.  In  war,  the  strength,  skill,  courage,  energy,  and 
resources  of  a  whole  people  are  concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death. 
The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  explored,  the  most  active  elements  combined,  the 
resources  of  art  and  nature  exhausted,  to  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Would  you  learn  what  destruction  man,  when  thus  aided,  can  spread  around  him  ? 
Look,  then,  at  that  extensive  region,  desolate  and  overspread  with  ruins ;  its  forests 
rent,  as  if  blasted  by  lightning;  its  villages  prostrated,  as  by  an  earthquake;  its  fields 
barren,  as  if  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  sun  shone  on  no  happier  spot.  But 
ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it;  war  frowned  on  it;  and  its  fruitfulness  and  happiness 
are  fled.  Here  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  gathered  from  distant  provinces, 
not  to  embrace  as  brethren,  but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  brotherhood;  and  thousands,  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  when  least  prepared  for  death,  were  hewn  down  and  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field  of  recent  battle.  Here,  are  heaps  of  slain, 
weltering  in  their  own  blood,  their  bodies  mangled,  their  limbs  shattered,  and  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  human  form  and  countenance  destroyed.  Here,  are  multitudes 
trodden  under  foot,  and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof  in  many  a  crushed 
and  mutilated  frame.  Here,  are  severer  sufferers;  they  live,  but  live  without  hope  or 
consolation.  Justice  dispatches  the  criminal  with  a  single  stroke ;  but  the  victims  of 
war,  falling  by  casual,  undirected  blows,  often  expire  in  lingering  agony,  their  deep 
groans  moving  no  compassion,  their  limbs  writhing  on  the  earth  with  pain,  their  lips 
parched  with  a  burning  thirst,  their  wounds  open  to  the  chilling  air,  the  memory  of 
home  rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not  a  voice  of  friendship  or  comfort  reaching  their 
ears.  Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  you  see  the  bird  and  beast  of  prey  gorging  them- 
selves with  the  dead  or  dying,  and  human  plunderers  rifling  the  warm  and  almost 
palpitating  remains  of  the  slain.  If  you  extend  your  eye  beyond  the  immediate  field 
of  battle,  and  follow  the  track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing  army,  you  see  the  roads 
strewed  with  the  dead;  you  see  scattered  flocks,  and  harvests  trampled  under  foot,  the 
smoking  ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  despair ; 
and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  single  battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of  the  deepest 
pangs  which  it  inflicts,  are  silent,  retired,  enduring,  to  be  read  in  the  widow's  counte- 
nance, in  the  unprotected  orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection  cherishing  the 
memory  of  the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  could  not  minister  to  their  last  pangs. 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse  in  thought,  a  field  of  battle.  There  is  another  scene 
often  presented  in  war,  perhaps  more  terrible.  I  refer  to  a  besieged  city.  The  most 
horrible  pages  in  history,  are  those  which  record  the  reduction  of  strongly  fortified 
places.  In  a  besieged  city,  are  collected  all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind,  women, 
children,  the  old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night,  the  weapons  of  death  and  conflagration 
fly  around  them.  They  see  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  the  trembling  bulwark,  and 
the  fainting  strength  of  their  defenders.  They  are  worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine 
presses  pestilence.  At  length  the  assault  is  made,  every  barrier  is  broken  down,  and 
a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by  resistance,  and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty,  are 
scattered  through  the  streets.  The  domestic  retreat  is  violated;  and  even  the  house 
of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  Venerable  age  is  no  protection,  female  purity  no 
defence.  Is  woman  spared  amidst  the  slaughter  of  father,  brother,  husband,  and 
son?  She  is  spared  for  a  fate,  which  makes  death  in  comparison  a  merciful  doom. 
With  such  heart-rending  scenes,  history  abounds;  and  what  better  fruits  can  you 
expect  from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and  striking  which  war  presents.  There  are  more 
secret  influences,  appealing  less  powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  but  deeply 
affecting  to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind. — Consider,  first,  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  immediately  engaged  in  war?  The  sufferings  of  soldiers  from  battle  we  have 
seen ;  but  their  sufferings  are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of  war 
is  a  succession  of  exposures  too  severe  for  human  nature.  Death  employs  other  wea- 
pons than  the  sword.  It  is  computed,  that  in  ordinary  wars,  greater  numbers  perish 
by  sickness  than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  rapid  marches,  by  unwholesome 
food,  by  exposure  to  storms,  by  excessive  labour  under  a  burning  sky  through  the  day, 
and  by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on  the  damp  ground  and  in  the  chilling  atmos- 
phere of  night,  thousands  after  thousands  of  the  young  pine  away  and  die.  They 
anticipated  that  they  should  fall,  if  to  fall  should  be  their  lot,  in  what  they  called  the 
field  of  honour;  but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious  and  crowded  hospital,  surrounded 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home  and  every  friend,  and  denied  those 
tender  offices  which  sickness  and  expiring  nature  require. 
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Consider  next  the  influence  of  war  on  the  character  of  those  who  make  it  their  trade. 
They  let  themselves  for  slaughter,  place  themselves  servile  instruments,  passive 
machines  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the  bloodiest  mandates,  without  a  thought 
on  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  a  school  is  this  for  the 
human  character !  From  men  trained  in  battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  cruel  deeds,  accustomed  to  take  human  life  without  sorrow  or  remorse, 
habituated  to  esteem  an  unthinking  courage  a  substitute  for  every  virtue,  encouraged 
by  plunder  to  prodigality,  taught  improvidence  by  perpetual  hazard  and  exposure, 
restrained  only  by  an  iron  discipline  which  is  withdrawn  in  peace,  and  unfitted  by  the 
restless  and  irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and  uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary  life ; 
from  such  men,  what  ought  to  be  expected  but  contempt  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
laws  of  God?  From  the  nature  of  his  calling,  the  soldier  is  almost  driven  to  sport  with 
the  thought  of  death,  to  defy  and  deride  it,  and  of  course,  to  banish  the  thought  of  that 
retribution  to  which  it  leads ;  and  though  of  all  men  the  most  exposed  to  sudden  death, 
he  is  too  often  of  all  men  most  unprepared  to  appear  before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  community  at  large,  on  its  prosperity,  its  morals,  and 
its  political  institutions,  though  less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet  baleful.  How 
often  is  a  community  impoverished  to  sustain  a  war  in  which  it  has  no  interest  ? 
Public  burdens  are  aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustaining  them  are  reduced. 
Internal  improvements  are  neglected.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  exhausted  in  mili- 
tary establishments,  or  flows  through  secret  channels  into  the  coffers  of  corrupt  men, 
whom  war  exalts  to  power  and  office.  The  regular  employments  of  peace  are  dis- 
turbed. Industry  in  many  of  its  branches  is  suspended.  The  labourer,  ground  with 
want,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  clamour  of  his  suffering  family,  becomes  a  soldier 
in  a  cause  which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  country  is  drained  of  its  most  effective 
population.  The  people  are  stripped  and  reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war  retrench 
not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten  on  the  spoils  and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of  society  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  The  suspen- 
sion of  industry  multiplies  want ;  and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are  the  resource 
of  the  suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and  endangered,  loses  its  upright  and  honour- 
able character,  and  becomes  a  system  of  stratagem  and  collision.  In  war,  the  moral 
sentiments  of  a  community  are  perverted  by  the  admiration  of  military  exploits.  The 
milder  virtues  of  Christianity  are  eclipsed  by  the  baleful  lustre  thrown  round  a  fero- 
cious courage.  The  disinterested,  the  benignant,  the  merciful,  the  forgiving,  those 
whom  Jesus  has  pronounced  blessed  and  honourable,  must  give  place  to  the  hero, 
whose  character  is  stained  not  only  with  blood,  but  sometimes  with  the  foulest  vices, 
but  all  whose  stains  are  washed  away  by  victory.  War  especially  injures  the  moral 
feelings  of  a  people,  by  making  human  nature  cheap  in  their  estimation,  and  human 
life  of  as  little  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a  brute. 

War  diffuses  through  a  community  unfriendly  and  malignant  passions.  Nations, 
exasperated  by  mutual  injuries,  burn  for  each  others'  humiliation  and  ruin.  They 
delight  to  hear  that  famine,  pestilence,  want,  defeat,  and  the  most  dreadful  scourges 
which  Providence  sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating  a  hostile  community.  The 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  fellow-beings,  instead  of  awaking  pity,  flushes  them  with 
delirious  joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the  whole  country  in  revelry  and  riot. 
Thus  the  heart  of  man  is  hardened.  His  worst  passions  are  nourished.  He  renounces 
the  bonds  and  sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the  prayers,  or  rather  the  curses  of 
warring  nations  prevalent  in  heaven,  the  whole  earth  would  long  since  have  become  a 
desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their  labours  and  improvements,  would  have  perished 
under  the  sentence  of  universal  extermination. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosperity  and  morals  of  a  community;  its  influence  on 
the  political  condition  is  threatening.  It  arms  government  with  a  dangerous  patron- 
age, multiplies  dependants  and  instruments  of  oppression,  and  generates  a  power, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  energetic  and  aspiring,  endangers  a  free  constitution.  War 
organises  a  body  of  men,  who  lose  the  feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier ;  whose 
habits  detach  them  from  the  community;  whose  ruling  passion  is  devotion  to  a  chief; 
who  are  inured  in  the  camp  to  despotic  sway;  who  are  accustomed  to  accomplish  their 
ends  by  force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-beings;  who 
delight  in  tumult,  adventure,  and  peril ;  and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn  from  the 
quiet  labours  of  peace.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  such  protectors  of  a  state  should  look 
with  contempt  on  the  weakness  of  the  protected,  and  should  lend  themselves  base 
instruments  to  the  subversion  of  that  freedom  which  they  do  not  themselves  enjoy? 
In  a  community,  in  which  precedence  is  given  to  the  military  profession,  freedom 
cannot  long  endure.  The  encroachments  of  power  at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign 
triumphs.  The  essential  interests  and  rights  of  the  state  are  sacrificed  to  a  false  and 
fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence  and  vigour,  instead  of  presenting  a  bulwark  to  domestic 
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usurpation,  arc  expended  in  military  achievements.  Its  most  active  and  aspiring 
citizens  rush  to  the  army,  and  become  subservient  to  the  power  which  dispenses 
honour.  The  nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recompense  of  its  toils  is  a  yoke  as  galling 
as  that  which  it  imposes  on  other  communities. 

Thus,  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dreadful  calamities  which  fall  on  a  guilty 
world ;  and,  what  deserves  consideration,  it  tends  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  itself 
without  end.  It  feeds  and  grows  on  the  blood  which  it  sheds.  The  passions,  from 
which  it  springs,  gain  strength  and  fury  from  indulgence.  The  successful  nation, 
flushed  by  victory,  pants  for  new  laurels;  whilst  the  humbled  nation,  irritated  by 
defeat,  is  impatient  to  redeem  its  honour  and  repair  its  losses.  Peace  becomes  a  truce, 
a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen  anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for  future 
struggles.  Under  professions  of  friendship,  lurk  hatred  and  distrust ;  and  a  spark 
suffices  to  renew  the  mighty  conflagration.  When  from  these  causes,  large  military 
establishments  are  formed,  and  a  military  spirit  kindled,  war  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  policy.  A  foreign  field  must  be  found  for  the  energies  and  passions  of  a  martial 
people.  To  disband  a  numerous  and  veteran  soldiery,  would  be  to  let  loose  a  dangerous 
horde  on  society.  The  blood-hounds  must  be  sent  forth  on  other  communities,  lest 
they  rend  the  bosom  of  their  own  country.  Thus  war  extends  and  multiplies  itself. 
No  sooner  is  one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is  darkened  with  the  gathering  horrors 
of  another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been  the  mournful  legacy  of  every  generation  to  that 
•which  succeeds  it.  Every  age  has  had  its  conflicts.  Every  country  has  in  turn  been 
the  seat  of  devastation  and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interests  and  rights  of  every  nation 
have  been  again  and  again  committed  to  the  hazards  of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most 
uncertain,  and  in  which,  from  its  very  nature,  success  too  often  attends  on  the  fiercest 
courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated,  and  I  will  add,  a  faint  delineation  of  the 
miseries  of  war ;  and  to  all  these  miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race  have  been  con- 
tinually exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause,  than  to  enlarge  an  empire  already  tottering 
under  its  unwieldy  weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to  support  some  idle  preten- 
sion, to  repel  some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injury.  For  no  worthier  cause,  human  blood 
has  been  poured  out  as  water,  and  millions  of  rational  and  immortal  beings  have  been 
driven  like  sheep  to  the  field  of  slaughter. 

Having  considered  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  I  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to 
inquire  into  its  sources;  an  important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sources,  that  we  can  be  guided  to  the  remedies  of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt 
not,  many  will  imagine  that  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  malignity  and  hatred. 
But  justice  to  human  nature  requires,  that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities  a  more 
limited  operation  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  in  the  production  of  this  calamity. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  ambitious  men,  who  have  an  interest  in  war,  too  often  accom- 
plish their  views  by  appealing  to  the  malignant  feelings  of  a  community,  by  exaggerating 
its  wrongs,  ridiculing  its  forbearance,  and  reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  resentments. 
But  it  is  believed,  that  were  not  malignity  and  revenge  aided  by  the  concurrence  of 
higher  principles,  the  false  splendour  of  this  barbarous  custom  might  easily  be  obscured, 
and  its  ravages  stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a  very  strong  and  general  propensity 
of  human  nature,  in  the  love  of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  interest;  a  propensity 
which  gives  a  charm  to  those  bold  and  hazardous  enterprises  which  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  our  nature.  No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive  suffering,  is  more  painful 
than  the  want  of  interesting  objects.  The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and  often  rushes 
with  impatience  from  the  security  which  demands  no  effort,  to  the  brink  of  peril. 
This  part  of  human  nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pleasures  which  have  always  been 
preferred.  Why  has  the  first  rank  among  sports  been  given  to  the  chase?  Because 
its  difficulties,  hardships,  hazards,  tumults,  awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new 
consciousness  of  existence,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is  the  charm  which 
attaches  the  statesman  to  an  office  which  almost  weighs  him  down  with  labour  and 
an  appalling  responsibility  ?  He  finds  much  of  his  compensation  in  the  powerful 
emotion  and  interest,  awakened  by  the  very  hardships  of  his  lot,  by  conflict  with 
vigorous  minds,  by  the  opposition  of  rivals,  and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat.  What  hurries  to  the  gaming  table  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune  and  ample 
resource?  The  dread  of  apathy,  the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of  mental  agitation.  A 
deeper  interest  is  felt  in  hazarding,  than  in  securing  wealth,  and  the  temptation  is 
irresistible.  One  more  example  of  this  propensity  may  be  seen  in  the  attachment  of 
pirates  and  highwaymen  to  their  dreadful  employment.  Its  excess  of  peril  has  given 
it  a  terrible  interest;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long  conversed  with  its  dangers,  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  are  vapid,  tasteless,  and  disgusting.  We  have  here  one  spring 
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of  war.  War  is  of  all  games  the  deepest,  awakening  most  powerfully  the  soul,  and, 
of  course,  presenting  powerful  attraction  to  those  restless  and  adventurous  minds, 
which  pant  for  scenes  of  greater  experiment  and  exposure  than  peace  affords.  The 
savage,  finding  in  his  uncultivated  modes  of  life  few  objects  of  interest,  few  sources  of 
emotion,  burns  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless  energy.  Civilised  men,  too,  find  a 
pleasure  in  war,  as  an  excitement  of  the  mind.  They  follow,  with  an  eager  concern, 
the  movements  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue  of  battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  alterna- 
tion of  hope  and  fear,  inconceivably  more  interesting  than  the  unvaried  uniformity  of 
peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  spring  of  War,  is  the  passion 
for  superiority,  for  triumph,  for  power.  The  human  mind  is  aspiring,  impatient  of 
inferiority,  and  eager  for  pre-eminence  and  control.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  passion  in  rulers,  whose  love  of  power  is  influenced  by  the  posses- 
sion, and  who  are  ever  restless  to  extend  their  sway.  It  is  more  important  to  observe, 
that  were  this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would  move  with  a  sluggish 
pace.  But  the  passion  for  power  and  superiority  is  universal;  and  as  every  individual, 
from  his  intimate  union  with  the  community,  is  accustomed  to  appropriate  its  triumphs 
to  himself,  there  is  a  general  promptness  to  engage  in  any  contest,  by  which  the  com- 
munity may  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  other  nations.  The  desire,  that  our  country 
should  surpass  all  others,  would  not  be  criminal,  did  we  understand  in  what  respects 
it  is  most  honourable  for  a  nation  to  excel;  did  we  feel,  that  the  glory  of  a  state  con- 
sists in  intellectual  and  moral  superiority,  in  pre-eminence  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and 
purity.  But  to  the  mass  of  a  people,  this  form  of  pre-eminence  is  too  refined  and 
unsubstantial.  There  is  another  kind  of  triumph,  which  they  better  understand,  the 
triumph  of  physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  triumph,  not  over  the  minds,  but  the 
territory  of  another  state.  Here  is  a  palpable,  visible  superiority;  and  for  this,  a 
people  are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  privations.  A  victory  blots  out  the  memory  of 
their  sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of  their  extended  power,  they  find  a  compensation  for 
many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful  spring  of  war;  and  it  is  the  admiration  of  the 
brilliant  qualities  displayed  in  war.  These  qualities,  more  than  all  things,  have  pre- 
vented an  impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  savage  custom.  Many  delight 
in  war,  not  for  its  carnage  and  woes,  but  for  its  valour  and  apparent  magnanimity,  for 
the  self-command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude  which  despises  suffering,  the  resolution 
which  courts  danger,  the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to  fear. 
Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature  even  in  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men  seldom  delight 
in  war,  considered  merely  as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they  hear  of  battles,  the 
picture  which  rises  to  their  view  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a  picture  of  extreme  wretch- 
edness, of  the  wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain.  These  horrors  are  hidden  under  the 
splendour  of  those  mighty  energies,  which  break  forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and 
•which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an  intense  and  heart-thrilling  delight.  Atten- 
tion hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to  the  victorious  chief,  whoso  single 
mind  pervades  and  animates  a  host,  and  directs  with  stern  composure  the  storm  of 
battle;  and  the  ruin  which  he  spreads  is  forgotten  in  admiration  of  his  power.  This 
admiration  has,  in  all  ages,  been  expressed  by  the  most  unequivocal  signs.  Why  that 
garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  ?  that  festive  board  spread  ?  These  are  tributes  to 
the  warrior.  Whilst  the  peaceful  sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with  the  silence 
and  constancy  of  Providence,  is  received  with  a  faint  applause,  men  assemble  in 
crowds  to  hail  the  conqueror,  perhaps  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  private  life  is 
blackened  with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  greatness  is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation. 
Thus,  war  is  the  surest  and  speediest  road  to  renown;  and  war  will  never  cease, 
while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field  of  glory,  and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels  grow  from 
a  root  nourished  with  blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patriotism.  It  is  a  natural  and  a  generous  impulse 
of  nature  to  love  the  country  which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institutions  we  have  been 
moulded,  by  whose  laws  defended,  and  with  whose  soil  and  scenery  innumerable 
associations  of  early  years,  of  domestic  affection,  and  of  friendship,  have  been  formed. 
But  this  sentiment  often  degenerates  into  a  narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment, 
alienating  us  from  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  instigating  to  aggression 
on  other  states.  In  ancient  times,  this  principle  was  developed  with  wonderful 
energy,  and  sometimes  absorbed  every  other  sentiment.  To  the  Roman,  Rome  was 
the  universe.  Other  nations  were  of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  triumphs,  and  illustrate 
her  power;  and  he,  who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained  injustice  and  oppression, 
exulted  in  the  successful  violence  by  which  other  nations  were  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This  spirit  still  exists.  The  tie  of  country  is 
thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obligations  of  universal  justice  and  humanity. 
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Statesmen  and  rulers  are  expected  to  build  up  their  own  country  at  the  expense  of 
others;  and  in  the  false  patriotism  of  the  citizen,  they  have  a  security  for  any  out- 
rages, which  are  sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of  war.  I  mean  the  impressions  we  receive  in 
early  life.  In  our  early  years,  we  know  war  only  as  it  offers  itself  to  us  at  a  review ; 
not  arrayed  in  terror,  not  stalking  over  fields  of  the  slain,  and  desolated  regions,  its 
eye  flashing  with  fury,  and  its  sword  reeking  with  blood.  War,  as  we  first  see  it,  is 
decked  with  gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and  wears  a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves 
with  a  measured  and  graceful  step  to  the  sound  of  the  heart-stirring  fife  and  drum. 
Its  instruments  of  death  wound  only  the  air.  Such  is  war;  the  youthful  eye  is  dazzled 
with  its  ornaments;  the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  animated  sounds.  It  seems  a 
pastime  full  of  spirit  and  activity,  the  very  sport  in  which  youth  delights.  These 
false  views  of  war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  reading.  We  are  intoxicated  with 
the  exploits  of  the  conqueror,  as  recorded  in  real  history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We 
follow  with  a  sympathetic  ardour,  his  rapid  and  triumphant  career  in  battle,  and, 
unused  as  we  are  to  suffering  and  death,  forget  the  fallen  and  miserable  who  are 
crushed  under  his  -victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
historians,  the  sentiments  of  early  and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  war  are  kept 
alive  in  the  mind.  The  trumpet,  which  roused  the  fury  of  Achilles  and  of  the  hordes 
of  Greece,  still  resounds  in  our  ears;  and  though  Christians  by  profession,  some  of  our 
earliest  and  deepest  impressions  are  received  in  the  school  of  uncivilised  antiquity. 
Even  where  these  impressions  in  favour  of  war  are  not  received  in  youth,  we  yet  learn 
from  our  early  familiarity  with  it,  to  consider  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part 
of  our  condition.  We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and 
consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition  as  extravagant  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the  winds  or 
arrest  the  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the  principal  causes  of  war.  They  are,  you  per- 
ceive, of  a  moral  nature.  They  may  be  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  human  glory, 
and  into  excesses  of  passions  and  desires,  which,  by  right  direction,  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  humanity.  From  these  causes  we  learn,  that  this  savage  custom 
is  to  be  repressed  by  moral  means,  by  salutary  influences  on  the  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples of  mankind.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  our  last  topic,  the  remedies  of  war.  In 
introducing  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  suggest  an  important  caution.  Let  not  the  cause  of  peace  be  injured 
by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  indefensible  principles.  I  particularly  refer  to  the 
principle,  that  war  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  unlawful,  and  prohibited  by 
Christianity.  This  doctrine  is  considered  by  a  great  majority  of  the  judicious  and 
enlightened,  as  endangering  the  best  interests  of  society ;  and  it  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  connected  with  our  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  peace,  unless  it  appear  to  us  a  clear 
and  indubitable  truth.  War,  as  it  is  commonly  waged,  is  indeed  a  tremendous  evil ; 
but  national  subjugation  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  defence ;  and  a  community 
seems  to  me  to  possess  an  indisputable  right  to  resort  to  such  a  war,  when  all  other 
means  have  failed  for  the  security  of  its  existence  or  freedom.  It  is  universally 
admitted,  that  a  community  may  employ  force  to  repress  the  rapacity  and  violence  of 
its  own  citizens,  to  disarm  and  restrain  its  internal  foes ;  and  on  what  ground  can  we 
deny  to  it  the  right  of  repelling  the  inroads  and  aggressions  of  a  foreign  power  ?  If  a 
government  may  not  lawfully  resist  a  foreign  army,  invading  its  territory  to  desolate 
and  subdue,  on  what  principles  can  we  justify  a  resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own 
citizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose  ?  Government  is  instituted  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  community  from  all  violence,  no  matter  by  what  hands  it  may 
be  offered;  and  rulers  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  were  they  to  abandon  the 
rights,  interests,  and  improvements  of  society  to  unprincipled  rapacity,  whether  of 
domestic  or  foreign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is,  "resist  not  evil."  But  the 
Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  reasonable  beings.  We  must  remember,  that  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  owe  those  absurdities,  which 
have  sunk  Christianity  almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism.  If  the  precept  to  "  resist 
not  evil,"  admit  no  exception,  then  civil  government  is  prostrated;  then  the  magistrate 
must,  in  no  case,  resist  the  injurious;  then  the  subject  must,  in  no  case,  employ  the 
aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The  very  end  and  office  of  government  is,  to 
resist  evil  men.  For  this,  the  civil  magistrate  bears  the  sword;  and  he  should  beware 
of  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  which  would  lead  him  to  bear  it  in  vain.  The 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  war,  is  thought  by  its  advocates  to  be  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  opposition  to  this  barbarous  custom.  But,  were  we  employed  to 
restore  peace  to  a  contentious  neighbourhood,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  as 
obliged  to  teach,  that  self-defence  is  in  every  possible  case  a  crime;  and  equally  useless 
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is  this  principle,  in  our  labours  for  the  pacification  of  the  world.  Without  taking  this 
uncertain  and  dangerous  ground,  we  may,  and  ought  to  assail  war,  by  assailing  the 
principles  and  passions  which  give  it  birth,  and  by  improving  and  exalting  the  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind. 

For  example;  important  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace,  by  commu- 
nicating and  enforcing  just  and  elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  true  honour  of 
rulers.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  prosperity,  and  not  the  extent  of  a  state,  is  the  measure 
of  a  ruler's  glory ;  that  the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy  which  annex  a  conquest, 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  beneficence,  which  make  a  country 
happy;  and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more  abandoned  monster,  than  the  sovereign, 
who,  entrusted  with  the  dearest  interests  of  a  people,  commits  them  to  the  dreadful 
hazards  of  war,  that  he  may  extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fill  the  earth  with  his 
worthless  name.  Let  us  exhibit  to  the  honour  and  veneration  of  mankind  the  character 
of  the  Christian  ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap  and  vulgar  honour  of  a  conqueror, 
aspires  to  a  new  and  more  enduring  glory;  who,  casting  away  the  long  tried  weapons 
of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres  with  a  holy  and  unshaken  confidence  to  justice  and 
philanthropy,  as  a  nation's  best  defence ;  and  who  considers  himself  as  exalted  by  God, 
only  that  he  may  shed  down  blessings,  and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true  glory  of  rulers,  should  be  added,  just 
sentiments  as  to  the  glory  of  nations.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  honour  of  a  nation 
consists,  not  in  the  forced  and  reluctant  submission  of  other  states,  but  in  equal  laws 
and  free  institutions,  in  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cities ;  in  the  development  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and 
justice,  in  the  virtues  and  blessings  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be  weary  in  reprobating 
that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest,  by  which  a  nation  becomes  the  terror  and  abhorrence 
of  the  world,  and  inevitably  prepares  a  tomb,  at  best  a  splendid  tomb,  for  its  own 
liberties  and  prosperity.  Nothing  has  been  more  common,  than  for  nations  to  imagine 
themselves  great  and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign  conquest,  when  at  home  they 
have  been  loaded  with  chains.  Cannot  these  gross  and  monstrous  delusions  be  scat- 
tered ?  Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Christian  nations  to  engage  in  a  new  and 
untried  race  of  glory,  in  generous  competitions,  in  a  noble  contest  for  superiority  ill 
wise  legislation  and  internal  improvements,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity? 

Another  most  important  method  of  promoting  the  cause  of  peace  is,  to  turn  men's 
admiration  from  military  courage  to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dignity.  It  is  time 
that  the  childish  admiration  of  courage  should  give  place  to  more  manly  sentiments ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  effect  this  change,  we  shall  shake  the  main  pillar  of  war,  we 
shall  rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction.  Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality, 
springing  from  very  different  sources,  and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety  of 
character.  Courage  sometimes  results  from  mental  weakness.  Peril  is  confronted, 
because  the  mind  wants  comprehension  to  discern  its  extent.  This  is  often  the 
courage  of  youth,  the  courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance — a  contempt  of  peril  because 
peril  is  but  dimly  seen.  Courage  still  more  frequently  springs  from  physical  tempera- 
ment, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves,  and  deserves  as  little  praise  as  the  proportion 
of  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Again,  every  passion,  which  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  passion  of  fear,  and  to  exclude  by  its  vehemence  the  idea  of 
danger,  communicates  at  least  a  temporary  courage.  Thus  revenge,  when  it  burns  with 
great  fury,  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind,  and  has  sometimes  impelled  men  to 
meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  inflict  the  same  fate  on  an  enemy.  You  see  the 
doubtful  nature  of  courage.  It  is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices.  The  most 
wonderful  examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  pirates  and  robbers,  whose 
fearlessness  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  insensibility  of  their  consciences,  and  to 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  Courage  is  also  exhibited  with  astonishing  power  in 
barbarous  countries,  where  the  child  is  trained  to  despise  the  hardships  and  pains  to 
which  he  is  exposed  by  his  condition ;  where  the  absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  every 
man  to  be  his  own  defender ;  and  where,  from  the  imperfection  of  moral  sentiment, 
corporeal  strength  and  ferocious  courage  are  counted  the  noblest  qualities  of  human 
nature.  The  common  courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless  with  that  of  the  pirate 
and  the  savage.  A  considerable  part  of  almost  every  army,  so  far  from  deriving  their 
resolution  from  love  of  country  and  a  sense  of  justice,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
country,  and  have  been  driven  into  the  ranks  by  necessities,  which  were  generated  by 
vice.  These  are  the  brave  soldiers,  whose  praises  we  hear ;  brave  from  the  absence 
of  all  reflection ;  prodigal  of  life,  because  their  vices  have  robbed  life  of  its  blessings ; 
brave  from  sympathy;  brave  from  the  thirst  of  plunder;  and  especially  brave,  because 
the  sword  of  martial  law  is  hanging  over  their  heads.  Accordingly,  military  courage 
is  easily  attained  by  the  most  debased  and  unprincipled  men.  The  common  drunkard 
of  the  streets,  who  is  enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when  thrown  into  the  rank: . 
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among  the  unthinking  and  profane,  subjected  to  the  rigour  of  martial  discipline,  fami- 
liarised by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and  menaced  with  death  if  he  betrays  a 
symptom  of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his  officer,  whose  courage  may  often  be  traced 
to  the  same  dread  of  punishment,  and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  attends  on  the 
cowardice  of  the  common  soldier.  Let  the  tribune  of  honour  be  freely  and  liberally 
given  to  the  soldier  of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a  cause  which  his  conscience 
approves,  and  who  mingles  clemency  and  mercy  with  the  joy  of  triumph.  But  as  for 
the  multitudes  of  military  men,  who  regard  war  as  a  trade  by  which  to  thrive,  who 
hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay  in  any  cause,  and  who  destroy  their  fellow-beings 
with  as  little  concern,  as  the  husbandman  does  the  vermin  that  infest  his  fields,  I  know 
no  class  of  men  on  whom  admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more  injuriously  be 
bestowed.  Let  us  labour,  my  brethren,  to  direct  the  admiration  and  love  of  mankind 
to  another  and  infinitely  higher  kind  of  greatness,  to  that  true  magnanimity,  which  is 
prodigal  of  ease  and  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind,  and  which  proves  its 
courage  by  unshaken  adherence,  amidst  scorn  and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue.  Let 
the  records  of  past  ages  be  explored,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  not  the  wasteful  con- 
queror, whose  path  was  as  the  whirlwind,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
martyrs  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and  religion,  men  who  have  broken  the  chain  of  the 
slave,  who  have  traversed  the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner, 
or  whose  sublime  faculties  have  explored  and  revealed  useful  and  ennobling  truths. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  hasten  the  time,  when  to  such  men  eloquence  and  poetry  shall 
offer  their  glowing  homage — when  for  these  the  statue  and  monument  shall  be  erected, 
the  canvass  be  animated,  and  the  laurel  entwined — and  when  to  these  the  admiration 
of  the  young  shall  be  directed,  as  their  guides  and  forerunners  to  glory  and  immor- 
tality ? 

I  proceed  to  another  method  of  promoting  the  cause  of  peace.  Let  Christian  ministers 
exhibit  with  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  than  ever  they  have  done,  the  pacific 
and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity.  My  brethren,  this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same 
place  in  our  preaching,  which  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  being 
crowded  and  lost  among  other  subjects,  it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian  graces ; 
it  should  be  inculcated  as  the  life  and  essence  of  our  religion.  We  should  teach  men, 
that  charity  is  greater  than  faith  and  hope ;  that  God  is  love  or  benevolence ;  and  that 
love  is  the  brightest  communication  of  divinity  to  the  human  soul.  We  should  exhibit 
Jesus  in  all  the  amiableness  of  his  character,  now  shedding  tears  over  Jerusalem,  and 
now,  his  blood  on  Calvary,  and  in  his  last  hours  recommending  his  own  sublime  love 
as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  his  followers.  We  should  teach  men,  that  it  is  the 
property  of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity,  to  diffuse  itself  like  the  light  and  rain  of 
heaven,  to  disdain  the  limits  of  rivers,  mountains,  or  oceans,  by  which  nations  are 
divided,  and  to  embrace  every  human  being  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  forget,  that 
our  preaching  is  evangelical,  just  in  proportion  as  it  inculcates  and  awakens  this  disin- 
terested and  unbounded  charity;  and  that  our  hearers  are  Christians,  just  as  far  and 
-no  farther  than  they  delight  in  peace  and  beneficence. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  that  the  pacific  influence  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  greatly  obstructed  by  the  disposition,  which  has  prevailed  in  all 
ages,  and  especially  among  Christian  ministers,  to  give  importance  to  the  peculiarities 
of  sects,  and  to  rear  walls  of  partition  between  different  denominations.  Shame 
ought  to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when  he  remembers,  that  under  no  religion 
have  intolerance  and  persecution  raged  more  fiercely  than  under  the  Gospel  of  the 
meek  and  forbearing  Saviour.  Christians  have  made  the  earth  to  reek  with  blood 
and  to  resound  with  denunciation.  Can  we  wonder,  that,  while  the  spirit  of  war  has 
been  cherished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  it  has  continued  to  ravage  among  the 
nations  ?  Were  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  inculcated  with  but  half  the  zeal, 
which  has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  disputed  doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  co-opera- 
tion might  in  a  very  short  time  be  produced  among  Christians  of  every  nation,  most 
propitious  to  the  pacification  of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  the  extension  of  commerce,  Christians  of  both  hemispheres  are  at  this 
moment  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  than  at  any  former  period;  and  an  intercourse, 
founded  on  religious  sympathies,  is  gradually  connecting  the  most  distant  regions. 
What  a  powerful  weapon  is  furnished  by  this  new  bond  of  union  to  the  ministers  and 
friends  of  peace !  Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be  seized  to  inculcate  on  all 
Christians,  in  all  regions,  that  they  owe  their  first  allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in 
heaven,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  great  command  is,  love  ?  Should  they  not  be  taught 
to  look  with  a  shuddering  abhorrence  on  war,  which  continually  summons  to  the  field 
of  battle,  under  opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the  same  Saviour,  and  commands 
them  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others'  blood?  Once  let  Christians  of  every  nation 
be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of  peace  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and  their  labour 
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will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Human  affairs  will  rapidly  assume  a  new  and  milder 
aspect.  The  predicted  ages  of  peace  will  dawn  on  the  world.  Public  opinion  will  bo 
purified.  The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will  grow  dim.  A  nobler  order  of  character 
will  be  admired  and  diffused.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually  become  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have  not  time;  to  notice  the  arguments  which  are 
urged  in  support  of  war.  Let  me  only  say,  that  the  common  argument,  that  war  is 
necessary  to  awaken  the  boldness,  energy,  and  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature,  will, 
I  hope,  receive  a  practical  refutation  in  the  friends  of  philanthropy  and  peace.  Let  it 
appear  in  your  lives,  that  you  need  not  this  spark  from  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolu- 
tion in  your  breasts.  Let  it  appear,  that  a  pacific  spirit  has  no  affinity  with  a  tame 
and  feeble  character.  Let  us  prove,  that  courage,  the  virtue  which  has  been  thought 
to  flourish  most  in  the  rough  field  of  war,  may  be  reared  to  a  more  generous  height, 
and  to  a  firmer  texture,  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  fear,  but 
principle,  which  has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war.  In  every  enterprise  of  philanthropy 
which  demands  daring,  and  sacrifice,  and  exposure  to  hardship  and  toil,  let  us  embark 
with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our  part,  to  exhibit  an  undaunted,  unshaken,  unwearied 
resolution,  not  in  spreading  ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankind,  in  alleviating 
human  misery,  in  diffusing  truth  and  virtue,  and  especially  in  opposing  war.  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be  willing,  if  God  shall 
require  it,  to  be  martyrs  to  its  spirit,  the  neglected,  insulted  spirit  of  peace  and  love. 
In  a  better  service  we  cannot  live ;  in  a  nobler  cause  we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ,  supported  by  Almighty  Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph  over  the 
passions  and  delusions  of  men,  the  customs  of  ages,  and  the  fallen  monuments  of  the 
forgotten  conqueror. 


NOTE. 

I  HAVE  deferred  to  this  place  a  few  remaks  on  the  arguments  which  are  usually  adduced 
in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism ;  by  fighting  for  our  country,  we  learn  to  love  it. 
But  the  patriotism  which  is  cherished  by  war,  is  ordinarily  false  and  spurious,  a  vice 
and  not  a  virtue,  a  scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  unjust  passion,  which  aims  to  exalt 
a  particular  state  on  the  humiliation  and  destruction  of  other  nations.  A  genuine, 
enlightened  patriot  discerns,  that  the  welfare  of  his  own  country  is  involved  in  the 
general  progress  of  society;  and,  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  Christian, 
he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  other  communities,  and  is  anxious  to 
maintain  with  them  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said,  that  a  military  spirit  is  the  defence  of  a  country.  But  it  more  frequently 
endangers  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation,  by  embroiling  it  with  other  states.  This 
spirit,  like  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for  gratification,  and  often  precipitates  a 
country  into  unnecessary  war.  A  people  have  no  need  of  a  military  spirit.  Let  them 
be  attached  to  their  government  and  institutions  by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and 
especially  by  experimental  conviction  of  their  excellence,  and  they  will  never  want 
means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  redressing  national  grievances.  But  unhappily, 
the  weapons  of  war,  from  their  very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most  successfully  by  the 
unprincipled.  Justice  and  force  have  little  congeniality.  Should  not  Christians  every- 
where strive  to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  disputes  to 
an  impartial  umpire  ?  Is  a  project  of  this  nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  of 
reducing  savage  hordes  to  a  state  of  regular  society?  The  last  has  been  accomplished. 
Is  the  first  to  be  abandoned  in  despair? 

It  is  said,  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  vicious  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Monstrous  argument!  If  a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a  nation 
into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice  consign  to  the  executioner  any  number  of  its  sub- 
jects, whom  it  may  deem  a  burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  is,  that  war  commonly 
generates  as  many  profligates  as  it  destroys.  A  disbanded  army  fills  the  community 
with  at  least  as  many  abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  absorbed.  There  is  another 
method,  not  quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding  a  country  of  unprofitable  and  injurious 
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citizens,  but  vastly  more  effectual;  and  a  method,  which  will  be  applied  with  spirit 
and  success,  just  in  proportion  as  war  shall  yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
I  refer  to  the  exertions,  which  Christians  have  commenced,  for  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially  for  the  instruction  and  moral 
culture  of  indigent  children.  Christians  are  entreated  to  persevere  and  abound  in 
these  godlike  efforts.  By  diffusing  moral  and  religious  principles  and  sober  and  indus- 
trious habits  through  the  labouring  classes  of  society,  they  will  dry  up  one  important 
source  of  war.  They  will  destroy  in  a  considerable  degree  the  materials  of  armies. 
In  proportion  as  these  classes  become  well  principled  and  industrious,  poverty  will 
disappear,  the  population  of  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  proportioned  to  its 
resources,  and  of  course  the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those,  who  have  no  alter- 
native but  beggary  or  a  camp.  The  moral  care,  which  is  at  the  present  day  extended 
to  the  poor,  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  features  of  our  age.  Christians!  remember 
that  your  proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and  vice,  and  exhibit  here  the  same 
unwearied  and  inventive  energy,  which  has  marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  a  military  spirit  favours  liberty.  But  how  is  it,  that 
nations,  after  fighting  for  ages,  are  so  generally  enslaved?  The  truth  is,  that  liberty 
has  no  foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue;  and  virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  common  growth  of  war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is  said,  that  without  war  to 
excite  and  invigorate  the  human  mind,  some  of  its  noblest  energies  will  slumber,  and 
its  highest  qualities,  courage,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  will  perish.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  if  war  is  to  be  encouraged  among  nations,  because  it  nourishes  energy  and 
heroism,  on  the  same  principle  war  in  our  families,  and  war  between  neighbourhoods, 
villages,  and  cities  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  for  such  contests  would  equally  tend  to 
promote  heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death.  Why  shall  not  different  provinces  of 
the  same  empire  annually  meet  with  the  weapons  of  death,  to  keep  alive  their  courage  ? 
We  shrink  at  this  suggestion  with  horror;  but  why  shall  contests  of  nations,  rather 
than  of  provinces  or  families,  find  shelter  under  this  barbarous  argument  ? 

I  observe  again ;  if  war  be  a  blessing,  because  it  awakens  energy  and  courage,  then 
the  savage  state  is  peculiarly  privileged ;  for  every  savage  is  a  soldier,  and  his  whole 
modes  of  life  tend  to  form  him  to  invincible  resolution.  On  the  same  principle,  those 
early  periods  of  society  were  happy,  when  men  were  called  to  contend,  not  only  with 
one  another,  but  with  beasts  of  prey;  for  to  these  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.  On  the  same  principle,  the  feudal  ages  were  more  favoured 
than  the  present;  for  then  every  baron  was  a  military  chief,  every  castle  frowned 
defiance,  and  every  vassal  was  trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish,  that  the  earth 
should  again  be  overrun  with  monsters,  or  abandoned  to  savage  or  feudal  violence,  in 
order  that  heroes  may  be  multiplied  ?  If  not,  let  us  cease  to  vindicate  war  as  affording 
excitement  to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the  preceding  discourse,  we  need  not  war  to 
awaken  human  energy.  There  is  at  least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  magnanimity  in 
blessing,  as  in  destroying  mankind.  The  condition  of  the  human  race  offers  inex- 
haustible objects  for  enterprise,  and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  In  relieving  the 
countless  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  in  exploring  unknown  regions,  in 
carrying  the  arts  and  virtues  of  civilization  to  unimproved  communities,  in  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  especially 
in  spreading  the  light  and  influence  of  Christianity,  how  much  may  be  dared, 
how  much  endured !  Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services,  which  demand  the 
most  intense,  and  elevated,  and  resolute,  and  adventurous  activity.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined,  that  were  nations  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would 
slumber  in  ignoble  ease,  that  instead  of  the  high-minded  murderers,  who  are 
formed  on  the  present  system  of  war,  we  should  have  effeminate  and  timid  slaves. 
Christian  benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once  form  the  character 
of  a  people,  and  it  will  attach  them  to  every  important  interest  of  society.  It  will  call 
forth  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  under  heaven.  It  will  give 
a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open  a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a  courage  of 
exhaustless  resource,  and  prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure  for  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  The  energy  of  this  principle  has  been  tried  and 
displayed  in  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  and  in  the  patient  labours  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  Gospel  into  the  dreary  abodes  of  idolatry.  Away  then  with  the  argument, 
that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery«of  heroism.  The  school  of  the  peaceful  Redeemer  is 
infinitely  more  adapted  to  teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder  virtues,  which  adorn 
humanity. 
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DISCOUESE 

AT  THE 

ORDINATION  OF  THE   REV.   JARED   SPARKS. 
BALTIMORE,  1819. 


1  THES.  v.  21 :  "  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

THE  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion  not  only  justify,  but  seem  to  demand  a 
departure  from  the  course  generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of  a 
brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  us\ial  to  speak  of  the  nature,  design,  duties,  and 
advantages  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  on  these  topics  I  should  now  be  happy  to 
insist,  did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister  is  to  be  given  this  day  to  a  religious  society, 
whose  peculiarities  of  opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much  remark,  and  may  I  not 
add,  much  reproach.  Many  good  minds,  many  sincere  Christians,  I  am  aware,  are 
apprehensive  that  the  solemnities  of  this  day  are  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to  prin- 
ciples which  they  deem  false  and  injurious.  The  fears  and  anxieties  of  such  men  I 
respect;  and,  believing  that  they  are  grounded  in  part  on  mistake,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distinguishing  opinions  of 
that  class  of  Christians  in  our  country,  who  are  known  to  sympathise  with  this  reli- 
gious society.  I  must  ask  your  patience,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  despatched  in  a 
narrow  compass.  I  must  also  ask  you  to  remember,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in 
a  single  discourse,  our  views  of  every  doctrine  of  Revelation,  much  less  the  diiferences 
of  opinion  which  are  known  to  subsist  among  ourselves.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
topics,  on  which  our  sentiments  have  been  misrepresented,  or  which  distinguish  us 
most  widely  from  others.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard  with  candour  ?  God  deliver 
us  all  from  prejudice  and  unkindness,  and  fill  us  with  the  love  of  trutli  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  my  thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  unfold,  1st,  The  principles  which  we  adopt  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  2dly,  Some  of  the  doctrines,  which  the  Scriptures,  so  interpreted,  seem  to 
us  clearly  to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God's  successive  revelations  to  man- 
kind, and  particularly  of  the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
receive  without  reserve  or  exception.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  equal  importance 
to  all  the  books  in  this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  believe,  lies  chiefly  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared  with  that  of  Jesus,  we  consider  as 
adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system,  and 
chiefly  useful  now  as  serving  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  master  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either  during  his 
personal  ministry,  or  by  his  inspired  Apostles,  we  regard  as  of  divine  authority,  and 
profess  to  make  the  rule  of  our  lives. 
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This  authority,  which  wo  give  to  the  Scriptures,  is  a  reason,  we  conceive,  for  study- 
ing them  with  particular  care,  and  for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  by  which  their  true  meaning  may  be  ascertained.  The  principles 
adopted  by  the  class  of  Christians  in  whose  name  I  speak,  need  to  be  explained, 
because  they  are  often  misunderstood.  We  are  particularly  accused  of  making  an 
unwarrantable  use  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  are  said  to  exalt 
reason  above  revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom  to  God's.  Loose  and  undefined 
charges  of  this  kind  are  circulated  so  freely,  that  we  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views  with  some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  this,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book 
written  for  men,  in  the  language  of  men,  and  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  other  books.  We  believe  that  God,  when  he  speaks  to  the 
human  race,  conforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  established  rules  of  speaking  and 
writing.  How  else  would  the  Scriptures  avail  us  more,  than  if  communicated  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ? 

Now  all  books,  and  all  conversation,  require  in  the  reader  or  hearer  the  constant 
exercise  of  reason ;  or  their  true  import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  continual  comparison 
and  inference.  Human  language,  you  well  know,  admits  various  interpretations ;  and 
every  word  and  every  sentence  must  be  modified  and  explained  according  to  the  sub- 
ject which  is  discussed,  according  to  the  purposes,  feelings,  circumstances,  and  princi- 
ples of  the  writer,  and  according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language  which  he 
uses.  These  are  acknowledged  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  human  writings ; 
and  a  man,  whose  words  we  should  explain  without  reference  to  these  principles, 
would  reproach  us  justly  with  a  criminal  want  of  candour,  and  an  intention  of  obscur- 
ing or  distorting  his  meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language  and  style  of  its  own,  did  it  consist  in  words, 
which  admit  but  a  single  sense,  and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from  each  other, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  principles  now  laid  down.  We  could  not  reason 
about  it,  as  about  other  writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of  little  worth ;  and 
perhaps,  of  all  books,  the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this  description.  The  Word 
of  God  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  hand,  which  we  see  in  his  works.  It  has  infinite 
connexions  and  dependencies.  Every  proposition  is  linked  with  others,  and  is  to  be 
compared  with  others;  that  its  full  and  precise  import  may  be  understood.  Nothing 
stands  alone.  The  New  Testament  is  built  on  the  Old.  The  Christian  dispensation 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast  scheme  of  providence, 
requiring  great  extent  of  view  in  the  reader.  Still  more,  the  Bible  treats  of  subjects 
on  which  we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources  besides  itself;  such  subjects  as  the 
nature,  passions,  relations,  and  duties  of  man;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and 
modify  its  language  by  the  known  truths,  which  observation  and  experience  furnish 
on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book,  which  demands  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  reason 
than  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite  connexions,  we 
may  observe,  that  its  style  nowhere  affects  the  precision  of  science,  or  the  accuracy  of 
definition.  Its  language  is  singularly  glowing,  bold,  and  figurative,  demanding  more 
frequent  departures  from  the  literal  sense,  than  that  of  our  own  age  and  country,  and 
consequently  demanding  more  continual  exercise  of  judgment. — We  find,  too,  that 
the  different  portions  of  this  book,  instead  of  being  confined  to  general  truths,  refer 
perpetually  to  the  times  when  they  were  written,  to  states  of  society,  to  modes  of 
thinking,  to  controversies  in  the  church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have  passed 
away,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  extending 
to  all  times,  and  places,  what  was  of  temporary  and  local  application. — We  find,  too, 
that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked  by  the  genius  and  character  of  their 
respective  writers,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as  to  suspend 
the  peculiarities  of  their  minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  their  feelings,  and  of  the 
influences  under  which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  for  understanding 
their  writings.  With  these  views  of  the  Bible,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  exercise 
our  reason  upon  it  perpetually,  to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  aim  of  the  writer,  his  true  mean- 
ing; and,  in  general,  to  make  use  of  what  is  known,  for  explaining  what  is  difficult, 
and  for  discovering  new  truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars,  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  demand  the  exercise  of 
reason  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  style  in  which  they  generally  speak  of  God,  and 
observe  how  habitually  they  apply  to  him  human  passions  and  organs.  Recollect  the 
declarations  of  Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword ;  that  unless  we 
eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,  we  have  no  life  in  us ;  that  we  must  hate  father  and 
mother,  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye ;  and  a  vast  number  of  passages  equally  bold 
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nnd  unlimited.  Recollect  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of  Christians, 
that  they  possess  all  things,  know  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things.  Recollect  the 
verbal  contradiction  between  Paul  and  James,  and  the  apparent  clashing  of  some 
parts  of  Paul's  writings  with  the  general  doctrines  and  end  of  Christianity.  I  might 
extend  the  enumeration  indefinitely ;  and  who  does  not  see,  that  we  must  limit  all 
these  passages  by  the  known  attributes  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature, 
and  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  so  as  to  give  the  language  a 
quite  different  import  from  what  it  would  require,  had  it  been  applied  to  different 
beings,  or  used  in  different  connexions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  in  what  sense  we  make  use  of  reason  in  interpreting 
Scripture.  From  a  variety  of  possible  interpretations,  we  select  that  which  accords 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of  the  writer,  with  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  with  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  with  the  known  character  and  will  of 
God,  and  with  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  laws  of  nature.  In  other  words,  we 
believe  that  God  never  contradicts,  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  what  he  teaches  in 
another ;  and  never  contradicts,  in  revelation,  what  he  teaches  in  his  works  and  pro- 
vidence. And  we  therefore  distrust  every  interpretation,  which,  after  deliberate 
attention,  seems  repugnant  to  any  established  truth.  We  reason  about  the  Bible  pre- 
cisely as  civilians  do  about  the  constitution  under  which  we  live;  who,  you  know,  are 
accustomed  to  limit  one  provision  of  that  venerable  instrument  by  others,  and  to  fix 
the  precise  import  of  its  parts,  by  inquiring  into  its  general  spirit,  into  the  intentions 
of  its  authors,  and  into  the  prevalent  feelings,  impressions,  and  circumstances  of  the 
time  when  it  was  framed.  Without  these  principles  of  interpretation,  we  frankly 
acknowledge,  that  we  cannot  defend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny  us 
this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon  this  book  to  its  enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  original,  or  peculiar  to  ourselves.  All 
Christians  occasionally  adopt  them,  not  excepting  those  who  most  vehemently  decry 
them,  when  they  happen  to  menace  some  favourite  article  of  their  creed.  All  Chris- 
tians are  compelled  to  use  them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels.  All  sects  employ 
them  in  their  warfare  with  one  another.  All  willingly  avail  themselves  of  reason, 
when  it  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own  party,  and  only  complain  of  it, 
when  its  weapons  wound  themselves.  None  reason  more  frequently  than  those  from 
whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  fabric  they  rear  from  a  few  slight  hints 
about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents ;  and  how  ingeniously  they  extract,  from  detached 
passages,  mysterious  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not  blame  them  for 
reasoning  so  abundantly,  but  for  violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning,  for 
sacrificing  the  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  to  a  scanty 
number  of  insulated  texts. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  human  reason  is  often 
spoken  of  by  our  adversaries,  because  it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal  scepticism.  If 
reason  be  so  dreadfully  darkened  by  the  fall,  that  its  most  decisive  judgments  on  reli- 
gion ard  unworthy  of  trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even  natural  theology,  must  be 
abandoned ;  for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God,  and  the  divine  original  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be  at 
war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself,  for  the  great  question  of  its  truth  is  left  by  God 
to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly  the  bigot  and 
the  sceptic  approach,  Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence  in  our  faculties,  and 
both  throw  doubt  and  confusion  over  every  truth.  We  honour  revelation  too  highly 
to  make  it  the  antagonist  of  reason,  or  to  believe  that  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our  high- 
est  powers. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  is  accompanied  with  danger. 
But  we  ask  any  honest  man  to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and  say,  whether 
the  renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more  dangerous.  Besides,  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that 
men  reason  as  erroneously  on  all  subjects,  as  on  religion.  Who  does  not  know  the 
wild  and  groundless  theories,  which  have  been  framed  in  physical  and  political  science  ? 
But  who  ever  supposed,  that  we  must  cease  to  exercise  reason  on  nature  and  society, 
because  men  have  erred  for  ages  in  explaining  them  ?  We  grant,  that  the  passions 
continually,  and  sometimes  fatally,  disturb  the  rational  faculty  in  its  inquiries  into 
revelation.  The  ambitious  contrive  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  which  favour  their 
love  of  dominion.  The  timid  and  dejected  discover  there  a  gloomy  system,  and  the 
mystical  and  fanatical,  a  visionary  theology.  The  vicious  can  find  examples  or  asser- 
tions on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late  repentance,  or  of  acceptance  on  easy  terms. 
The  falsely  refined  contrive  to  light  on  doctrines  which  have  not  been  soiled  by  vulgar 
handling.  But  the  passions  do  not  distract  the  reason  in  religious,  any  more  than  in 
other  inquiries,  which  excite  strong  and  general  interest;  and  this  faculty,  of  conse- 
quence, is  not  to  be  renounced  in  religion,  unless  we  arc  prepared  to  discard  it  univcr- 
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sally.  The  true  inference  from  the  almost  endless  errors,  which  have  darkened 
theology,  is,  not  that  we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  but  to  exert  them 
more  patiently,  circumspectly,  uprightly.  The  worst  errors,  after  all,  have  sprung  up 
in  that  church,  which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands  from  its  members  implicit  faith. 
The  most  pernicious  doctrines  have  been  the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the 
general  credulity  encouraged  bad  men  and  enthusiasts  to  broach  their  dreams  and 
inventions,  and  to  stifle  the  faint  remonstrances  of  reason,  by  the  menaces  of  everlasting 
perdition.  Say  what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  rational  nature,  and  will  call  us  to 
account  for  it.  We  may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Revelation  is  addressed 
to  us  as  rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in  our  sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a  system, 
demanding  no  labour  of  comparing,  limiting,  and  inferring.  But  such  a  system  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  whole  character  of  our  present  existence;  and  it  is  the  part  ot" 
wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  to  interpret  it  by  the  help  of  the 
faculties,  which  it  everywhere  supposes,  and  on  which  it  is  founded. 

To  the  views  now  given,  an  objection  is  commonly  urged  from  the  character  of  God. 
We  are  told,  that  God  being  infinitely  wiser  than  men,  his  discoveries  will  surpass 
human  reason.  In  a  revelation  from  such  a  teacher,  we  ought  to  expect  propositions, 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  one  another,  and  which  may  seem  to  contradict  estab- 
lished truths;  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  question  or  explain  them  away,  but  to  believe, 
and  adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and  carnal  reason  to  the  Divine  Word.  To  this 
objection,  we  have  two  short  answers.  We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a 
teacher  of  infinite  wisdom,  should  expose  those,  whom  he  would  teach,  to  infinite 
error.  But  if  once  we  admit,  that  propositions,  which  in  their  literal  sense  appear 
plainly  repugnant  to  one  another,  or  to  any  known  truth,  are  still  to  be  literally  under- 
stood and  received,  what  possible  limit  can  we  set  to  the  belief  of  contradictions  ? 
What  shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fanaticism,  which  can  always  quote  passages, 
that,  in  their  literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support  to  its  extravagances  ?  How  can 
the  Protestant  escape  from  transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  most  clearly  taught  us,  if  the 
submission  of  reason,  now  contended  for,  be  a  duty  ?  How  can  we  even  hold  fast  the 
truth  of  revelation,  for  if  one  apparent  contradiction  may  be  true,  so  may  another,  and 
the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  false,  though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still  be 
a  verity  ? 

We  answer  again,  that,  if  God  be  infinitely  wise,  he  cannot  sport  with  the  under- 
standings of  his  creatures.  A  wise  teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  not  in  perplexing  them  with  what  is  unintelligible,  not 
in  distressing  them  with  apparent  contradictions,  not  in  filling  them  with  a  sceptical 
distrust  of  their  own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise  teacher,  who  knows  the  precise 
extent  of  our  minds,  and  the  best  method  of  enlightening  them,  will  surpass  all  other 
instructors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  apprehension,  and  in  showing  its  loveliness 
and  harmony.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  expect  occasional  obscurity  in  such  a  book  as 
the  Bible,  which  was  written  for  past  and  future  ages,  as  well  as  for  the  present.  But 
God's  wisdom  is  a  pledge,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for  us,  and  necessary  for  salvation, 
is  revealed  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  by  a  sound 
and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  wisdom,  to  use  an  unintelligible  phraseology, 
to  communicate  what  is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  unsettle  the  intellect  by 
appearances  of  contradiction.  We  honour  our  Heavenly  Teacher  too  much  to  ascribe 
to  him  such  a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a  gift  of  light.  It  cannot  thicken  our  dark- 
ness, and  multiply  our  perplexities. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  according  to  which  we  interpret  Scripture,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  second  great  head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state  some  of  the 
views  which  we  derive  from  that  sacred  book,  particularly  those  which  distinguish  us 
from  other  Christians. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  UNITV,  or  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  only.  To  this  truth  we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  \is  of  it  by  vain  philosophy.  The  proposition, 
that  there  is  one  God,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  understand  by  it,  that  there 
is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  person,  one  intelligent  agent,  and  one  only,  to  whom 
underived  and  infinite  perfection  and  dominion  belong.  We  conceive,  that  these 
words  could  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning  to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people, 
who  were  set  apart  to  be  the  depositaries  of  this  great  truth,  and  who  were  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  those  hair-breadth  distinctions  between  being  and  person, 
which  the  sagacity  of  later  ages  has  discovered.  We  find  no  intimation,  that  this 
language  was  to  be  taken  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity  was  a  quite  different 
thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelligent  beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  whilst  acknow  lodging  in  words,  it 
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subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of  God.  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite 
and  equal  persons,  possessing  supreme  divinity,  called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Each  of  these  persons,  as  described  by  theologians,  has  his  own  particular 
consciousness,  will,  and  perceptions.  They  love  each  other,  converse  with  each  other, 
and  delight  in  each  other's  society.  They  perform  different  parts  in  man's  redemp- 
tion, each  having  his  appropriate  office,  and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the  other.  The 
Son  is  mediator  and  not  the  Father.  The  Father  sends  the  Son,  and  is  not  himself 
sent;  nor  is  he  conscious,  like  the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we  have  three 
intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  different  consciousnesses,  different  wills,  and  different 
perceptions,  performing  different  acts,  and  sustaining  different  relations ;  and  if  these 
things  do  not  imply  and  constitute  three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  three  minds  or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference  of  properties,  and 
acts,  and  consciousness,  which  leads  us  to  the  belief  of  different  intelligent  beings,  and 
if  this  mark  fails  us,  our  whole  knowledge  falls;  we  have  no  proof,  that  all  the 
agents  and  persons  in  the  universe  are  not  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  we  attempt 
to  conceive  of  three  Gods,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  represent  to  ourselves 
three  agents,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  similar  marks  and  peculiarities  to 
those  which  separate  the  persons  of  the  Trinity;  and  when  common  Christians  hear 
these  persons  spoken  of  as  conversing  with  each  other,  loving  each  other,  and  per- 
forming different  acts,  how  can  they  help  regarding  them  as  different  beings,  different 
minds  ? 

We  do,  then,  with  all  earnestness,  though  without  reproaching  our  brethren,  protest 
against  the  irrational  and  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "To  us,"  as  to  the 
Apostle  and  the  primitive  Christians,  "  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father."  With 
Jesus,  we  worship  the  Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God.  We  are  astonished, 
that  any  man  can  read  the  New  Testament,  and  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Father 
alone  is  God.  We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appropriating  this  character  to  the 
Father.  We  find  the  Father  continually  distinguished  from  Jesus  by  this  title.  "God 
sent  his  Son."  "God  anointed  Jesus."  Now,  how  singular  and  inexplicable  is  this 
phraseology,  which  fills  the  New  Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to  Jesus,  and 
if  a  principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  reveal  him  as  God,  as  partaking  equally  with 
the  Father  in  supreme  divinity!  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  adduce  one  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  God  means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not 
limited  to  one  person,  and  where,  unless  turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  connexion, 
it  does  not  mean  the  Father.  Can  stronger  proof  be  given,  than  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  ? 

This  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from  its  difficulty,  singularity,  and  importance, 
have  been  laid  down  with  great  clearness,  guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated  with  all 
possible  precision.  But  where  does  this  statement  appear?  From  the  many  passages 
which  treat  of  God,  we  ask  for  one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told,  that  he  is  a 
threefold  being,  or,  that  he  is  three  persons,  or  that  he  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least,  we  might  expect 
many  express  assertions  of  this  nature,  God  is  declared  to  be  one,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  prevent  the  acceptation  of  the  words  in  their  common  sense ;  and  he  is 
always  spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular  number,  that  is,  in  language  which 
was  universally  understood  to  intend  a  single  person,  and  to  which  no  other  idea  could 
have  been  attached,  without  an  express  admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Scriptures 
abstain  from  stating  the  Trinity,  that  when  our  opponents  would  insert  it  into  their 
creeds  and  doxologies,  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to  invent  forms  of 
words  altogether  unsanctioned  by  Scriptural  phraseology.  That  a  doctrine  so  strange, 
so  liable  to  misapprehension,  so  fundamental  as  this  is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such 
careful  exposition,  should  be  left  so  undefined  and  unprotected,  to  be  made  out  by 
inference,  and  to  be  hunted  through  distant  and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  this  is  a 
difficulty,  which,  we  think,  no  ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Christianity,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  planted  and 
grew  up  amidst  sharp-sighted  enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objectionable  part  of  the 
system,  and  who  must  have  fastened  with  great  earnestness  on  a  doctrine  involving 
such  apparent  contradictions  as  the  Trinity.  We  cannot  conceive  an  opinion,  against 
which  the  Jews,  who  prided  themselves  on  an  adherence  to  God's  unity,  would  have 
raised  an  equal  clamour.  Now,  how  happens  it,  that  in  the  apostolic  writings,  which 
relate  so  much  to  objections  against  Christianity,  and  to  the  controversies  which  grew 
out  of  this  religion,  not  one  word  is  said,  implying  that  objections  were  brought  against 
the  Gospel  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  not  one  word  is  uttered  in  its  defence  and 
explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it  from  reproach  and  mistake?  This  argument  has 
almost  the  force  of  demonstration.  We  are  persuaded,  that  had  three  divine  persons 
been  announced  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  all  equal,  and  all  infinite, 
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one  of  whom  was  the  very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  a  cross,  this  peculiarity  of 
Christianity  would  have  almost  absorbed  every  other,  and  the  great  labour  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  been  to  repel  the  continual  assaults,  which  it  would  have 
awakened.  But  the  fact  is,  that  not  a  whisper  of  objection  to  Christianity,  on  that 
account,  reaches  our  ears  from  the  apostolic  age.  In  the  Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace 
of  controversy  called  forth  by  the  Trinity. 

We  have  further  objections  to  this  doctrine,  drawn  from  its  practical  influence.  We 
regard  it  as  unfavourable  to  devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the  mind  in  its 
communion  with  God.  It  is  a  great  excellence  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  that  it 
offers  to  us  ONE  OBJECT  of  supreme  homage,  adoration,  and  love,  One  Infinite  Father, 
one  Being  of  beings,  one  original  and  fountain,  to  whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in 
whom  all  our  powers  and  affections  may  be  concentrated,  and  whose  lovely  and 
venerable  nature  may  pervade  all  our  thoughts.  True  piety,  when  directed  to  an 
undivided  Deity,  has  a  chasteness,  a  singleness,  most  favourable  to  religious  awe  and 
love.  Now,  the  Trinity  sets  before  us  three  distinct  objects  of  supreme  adoration ; 
three  infinite  persons,  having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts ;  three  divine  agents,  per- 
forming different  offices,  and  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  in  different  rela- 
tions. And  is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  limited  mind  of  man  can  attach 
itself  to  these  with  the  same  power  and  joy,  as  to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  First 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of  nature  and  redemption  meet  as  their  centre  and 
source  ?  Must  not  devotion  be  distracted  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of  three  equal 
persons,  and  must  not  the  worship  of  the  conscientious,  consistent  Christian,  be  dis- 
turbed by  an  apprehension,  lest  he  withhold  from  one  or  another  of  these,  his  due 
proportion  of  homage  ? 

We  also  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  injures  devotion,  not  only  by  joining 
to  the  Father  other  objects  of  worship,  but  by  taking  from  the  Father  the  supreme 
affection,  which  is  his  due,  and  transferring  it  to  the  Son.  This  is  a  most  important 
view.  That  Jesus  Christ,  if  exalted  into  the  infinite  Divinity,  should  be  more  inter- 
esting than  the  Father,  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  history,  and  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  Men  want  an  object  of  worship  like  themselves,  and 
the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in  this  propensity.  A  God,  clothed  in  our  form,  and 
feeling  our  wants  and  sorrows,  speaks  to  our  weak  nature  more  strongly,  than  a  Father 
in  heaven,  a  pure  spirit,  invisible  and  unapproachable,  save  by  the  reflecting  and 
purified  mind. — We  think  too,  that  the  peculiar  offices  ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  popu- 
lar theology,  make  him  the  most  attractive  person  in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  the 
depositary  of  the  justice,  the  vindicator  of  the  rights,  the  avenger  of  the  laws  of  the 
Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  the  brightness  of  the  divine  mercy,  stands 
between  the  incensed  Deity  and  guilty  humanity,  exposes  his  meek  head  to  the 
storms,  and  his  compassionate  breast  to  the  sword  of  the  divine  justice,  bears  our 
whole  load  of  punishment,  and  purchases  with  his  blood  every  blessing  which  descends 
from  heaven.  Need  we  state  the  effect  of  these  representations,  especially  on  common 
minds,  for  whom  Christianity  was  chiefly  designed,  and  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  to  the 
Father  as  the  loveliest  being  ?  We  do  believe,  that  the  worship  of  a  bleeding,  suffer- 
ing God,  tends  strongly  to  absorb  the  mind,  and  to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as 
the  human  tenderness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  given  her  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
devotions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though  attrac- 
tive, is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritualise  the  mind,  that  it  awakens  human  transport, 
rather  than  that  deep  veneration  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  which  is  the  essence 
of  piety. 

2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the  unity  of  God,  I  proceed  in  the  second  place 
to  observe,  that  we  believe  in  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  Jesus  is  one 
mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one  as  we  are,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  one 
God.  We  complain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  not  satisfied  with  making 
God  three  beings,  it  makes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings,  and  thus  introduces  infinite  con- 
fusion into  our  conceptions  of  his  character.  This  corruption  of  Christianity,  alike 
repugnant  to  common  sense  and  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy  in  disfiguring  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind,  one  conscious 
intelligent  principle,  whom  we  can  understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds ;  the 
one  divine,  the  other  human;  the  one  weak, the  other  almighty;  the  one  ignorant,  the 
other  omniscient.  Now  we  maintain,  that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To 
denominate  him  one  person,  one  being,  and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of  two  minds, 
infinitely  different  from  each  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound  language,  and  to  throw 
darkness  over  all  our  conceptions  of  intelligent  natures.  According  to  the  common 
doctrine,  each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will,  its 
own  perceptions.  They  have  in  fact  no  common  properties.  The  divine  mind  feels 
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none  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and  the  human  is  infinitely  removed 
from  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  divine.  Can  you  conceive  of  two  beings  in 
the  universe  more  distinct?  We  have  always  thought  that  one  person  was  constituted 
and  distinguished  by  one  consciousness.  The  doctrine,  that  one  and  the  same  person 
should  have  two  consciousnesses,  two  wills,  two  souls,  infinitely  different  from  each 
other,  this  we  think  an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say,  that  if  a  doctrine,  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so  remote  from  all  the  previous 
conceptions  of  men,  be  indeed  a  part  and  an  essential  part  of  revelation,  it  must  be 
taught  with  great  distinctness,  and  we  ask  our  brethren  to  point  to  some  plain,  direct 
passage,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet 
constituting  one  person.  We  find  none.  Other  Christians,  indeed,  tell  us,  that  this 
doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts  ascribe  to 
Jesus  Christ  human,  and  others  divine  properties,  and  that  to  reconcile  these,  we 
must  suppose  two  minds,  to  which  these  properties  may  be  referred.  In  other  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  certain  difficult  passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we  must  invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more  difficult, 
and  involving  gross  absurdity.  We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  labyrinth,  by  a  clue 
which  conducts  us  into  mazes  infinitely  more  inextricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  two  minds,  and  that  this  was  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  his  religion,  his  phraseology  respecting  himself  would  have  been  coloured 
by  this  peculiarity.  The  universal  language  of  men  is  framed  upon  the  idea,  that  one 
person  is  one  person,  is  one  mind,  and  one  soul ;  and  when  the  multitude  heard  this 
language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  they  must  have  taken  it  in  its  usual  sense,  and  must 
have  referred  to  a  single  soul  all  which  he  spoke,  unless  expressly  instructed  to  inter- 
pret it  differently.  But  where  do  we  find  this  instruction  ?  Where  do  you  meet,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  phraseology  which  abounds  in  Trinitarian  books,  and  which 
necessarily  grows  from  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Jesus  ?  Where  does  this  divine 
teacher  say,  "  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as  man;  this  is  true  only  of  my  human 
mind,  this  only  of  my  divine  ?"  Where  do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace  of  this  strange 
phraseology  ?  Nowhere.  It  was  not  needed  in  that  day.  It  was  demanded  by  the 
errors  of  a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  being,  and,  I  add,  a  being  distinct 
from  the  one  God.  That  Christ  is  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same  being  with  the 
Father,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  former  head,  in  which  we  saw  that  the  doc- 
trine of  three  persons  in  God  is  a  fiction.  But  on  so  important  a  subject,  I  would  add 
a  few  remarks.  We  wish,  that  those  from  whom  we  differ,  would  weigh  one  striking 
fact.  Jesus,  in  his  preaching,  continually  spoke  of  God.  The  word  was  always  in 
his  mouth.  We  ask,  does  he,  by  this  word,  ever  mean  himself?  We  say,  never.  On 
the  contrary,  he  most  plainly  distinguishes  between  God  and  himself,  and  so  do  his 
disciples.  How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
as  God,  was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our  adversaries  must  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distinguished  from  God,  we  shall  see, 
that  they  not  only  speak  of  him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  labour  to  express  his 
inferiority.  He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God,  sent  of  God,  receiving  all 
his  powers  from  God,  working  miracles  because  God  was  with  him,  judging  justly 
because  God  taught  him,  having  claims  on  our  belief,  because  he  was  anointed  and 
sealed  by  God,  and  as  able  of  himself  to  do  nothing.  The  New  Testament  is  filled 
•with  this  language.  Now  we  ask,  what  impression  this  language  was  fitted  and 
intended  to  make?  Could  any,  who  heard  it,  have  imagined  that  Jesus  was  the  very 
God  to  whom  he  was  so  industriously  declared  to  be  inferior;  the  very  Being  by  whom 
he  was  sent,  and  from  whom  he  professed  to  have  received  his  message  and  power?  Let 
it  here  be  remembered,  that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily  form,  and  humble  circum- 
stances, and  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  prepared  men  to  interpret,  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  the  language  in  which  his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared. 
Why,  then,  was  this  language  used  so  continually,  and  without  limitation,  if  Jesus 
were  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  if  this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  his  religion?  I 
repeat  it,  the  human  condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  tended  strongly  to  exclude 
from  men's  minds  the  idea  of  his  proper  Godhead ;  and,  of  course,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  New  Testament  perpetual  care  and  effort  to  counteract  this  tendency,  to 
hold  him  forth  as  the  same  being  with  his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is  pretended, 
the  soul  and  centre  of  his  religion.  We  should  expect  to  find  the  phraseology  of 
Scripture  cast  into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  familiarly  of  God  the  Son,  of 
our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  to  be  told,  that  to  us  there  is  one  God,  even  Jesus.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  inferiority  of  Christ  pervades  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  only 
implied  in  the  general  phraseology,  but  repeatedly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and 
unaccompanied  with  any  admonition  to  prevent  its  application  to  his  whole  nature. 
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Could  it,  then,  have  been  the  great  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  exhibit  Jesus  as 
the  Supreme  God  ? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be  met  by  two  or  three  texts,  in  which  Christ 
is  called  God,  and  by  a  class  of  passages,  not  very  numerous,  in  which  divine  proper- 
ties are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  these  we  offer  one  plain  answer.  We  say,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  established  and  obvious  principles  of  criticism,  that  language  is  to 
be  explained  according  to  the  known  properties  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Every  man  knows,  that  the  same  words  convey  very  different  ideas,  when  used  in 
relation  to  different  beings.  Thus,  Solomon  built  the  temple  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  architect  whom  he  employed;  and  God  repents  differently  from  man.  Now, 
we  maintain,  that  the  known  properties  and  circumstances  of  Christ,  his  birth,  suffer- 
ings, and  death,  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  God  as  a  distinct  being  from  himself, 
his  praying  to  God,  his  ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and  offices,  these  acknowledged 
properties  of  Christ,  we  say,  oblige  us  to  interpret  the  comparatively  few  passages 
which  are  thought  to  make  him  the  Supreme  God,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
distinct  and  inferior  nature.  It  is  our  duty  to  explain  such  texts,  by  the  rule  which 
we  apply  to  other  texts,  in  which  human  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are  said  to  be 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to  know  and  possess  all  things,  and  to  be  filled  with  all 
God's  fulness.  These  latter  passages  we  do  not  hesitate  to  modify,  and  restrain,  and 
turn  from  the  most  obvious  sense,  because  this  sense  is  opposed  to  the  known  proper- 
ties of  the  beings  to  whom  they  relate;  and  we  maintain,  that  we  adhere  to  the  same 
principle,  and  use  no  greater  latitude,  in  explaining,  as  we  do,  the  passages  which  are 
thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some  important  advantages  from  their  mode  of  viewing 
Christ.  It  furnishes  them,  they  tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement,  for  it  shows  them 
an  infinite  being  suffering  for  their  sins.  The  confidence  with  which  this  fallacy  is 
repeated  astonishes  us.  When  pressed  with  the  question,  whether  they  really  believe, 
that  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's  human  mind  alone  sustained  the  pains  of 
death.  How  have  we,  then,  an  infinite  sufferer?  This  language  seems  to  us  an  imposi- 
tion on  common  minds,  and  very  derogatory  to  God's  justice,  as  if  this  attribute  could 
be  satisfied  by  a  sophism  and  a  fiction. 

We  are  also  told,  that  Christ  is  a  more  interesting  object,  that  his  love  and  mercy 
are  more  felt,  when  he  is  viewed  as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory  to  take 
humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men.  That  Trinitarians  are  strongly  moved  by  this  repre- 
sentation, we  do  not  mean  to  deny;  biit  we  think  their  emotions  altogether  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  their  own  doctrines.  They  talk  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity's  leaving  his  glory  and  his  Father's  bosom,  to  visit  and  save  the  world.  But 
this  second  person,  being  the  unchangeable  and  infinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable 
of  parting  with  the  least  degree  of  his  perfection  and  felicity.  At  the  moment  of  his 
taking  flesh,  he  was  as  intimately  present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and  equally  with 
his  Father  filled  heaven,  and  earth,  and  immensity.  This  Trinitarians  acknowledge; 
and  still  they  profess  to  be  touched  and  overwhelmed  by  the  amazing  humiliation  of  this 
immutable  being !  But  not  only  does  their  doctrine,  when  fully  explained,  reduce 
Christ's  humiliation  to  a  fiction,  it  almost  wholly  destroys  the  impressions  with  which 
his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed.  According  to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was  comparatively 
no  sufferer  at  all.  It  is  true,  his  human  mind  suffered;  but  this,  they  tell  us,  was  an 
infinitely  small  part  of  Jesus,  bearing  no  more  proportion  to  his  whole  nature,  than  a 
single  hair  of  our  heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean.  The  divine 
mind  of  Christ,  that  which  was  most  properly  himself,  was  infinitely  happy,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity.  Whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the 
happiest  being  in  the  universe,  as  happy  as  the  infinite  Father;  so  that  his  pains, 
compared  with  his  felicity,  were  nothing.  This  Trinitarians  do,  and  must  acknow- 
ledge. It  follows  necessarily  from  the  immutableness  of  the  divine  nature,  which  they 
ascribe  to  Christ;  so  that  their  system,  justly  viewed,  robs  his  death  of  interest, 
weakens  our  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all  others,  most  unfavourable  to 
a  love  of  Christ,  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacrifices  for  mankind.  We  esteem  our 
own  views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is  our  belief,  that  Christ's  humiliation  was 
real  and  entire,  that  the  whole  Saviour,  and  not  a  part  of  him,  suffered,  that  his  cruci- 
fixion was  a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed  agony.  As  we  stand  round  his  cross,  our 
minds  are  not  distracted,  nor  our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating  him  as  com- 
posed of  incongruous  and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as  having  a  balance  of  infinite 
felicity.  We  recognise  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  one  mind.  This,  we  think,  renders  his 
sufferings,  and  his  patience  and  love  in  bearing  them,  incomparably  more  impressive 
and  affecting  than  the  system  we  oppose. 

3.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on  two  great  points,  namely,  that  there  is  one  God, 
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and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  being  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  God,  I  now  proceed  to 
another  point  on  which  we  lay  still  greater  stress.  We  believe  in  the  moral  perfection 
of  God.  We  consider  no  part  of  theology  so  important  as  that  which  treats  of  God's 
moral  character ;  and  we  value  our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly,  as  they  assert  his 
amiable  and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  regard  to  this  subject,  all  Christians  agree,  that  all  ascribe  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  infinite  justice,  goodness,  and  holiness.  We  reply,  that  it  is  very 
possible  to  speak  of  God  magnificently,  and  to  think  of  him  meanly ;  to  apply  to 
his  person  high-sounding  epithets,  and  to  his  government,  principles  which  make  him 
odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter  the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  history  was 
black  with  cruelty  and  lust.  We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real  ideas  of  God  by  their 
general  language,  for  in  all  ages  they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the  Deity  by  adulation. 
We  must  inquire  into  their  particular  views  of  his  purposes,  of  the  principles  of  his 
administration,  and  of  his  disposition  towards  his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have  generally  leaned  towards  a  very  injurious  view  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  too  often  felt,  as  if  he  were  raised,  by  his  greatness 
and  sovereignty,  above  the  principles  of  morality,  above  those  eternal  laws  of  equity 
and  rectitude,  to  which  all  other  beings  are  subjected.  We  believe,  that  in  no  being 
is  the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent,  as  in  God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty 
power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  perceptions  of  rectitude ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of 
our  piety.  It  is  not  because  he  is  our  Creator  merely,  but  because  he  created  us  for 
good  and  holy  purposes ;  it  is  not  because  his  will  is  irresistible,  but  because  his  will 
is  the  perfection  of  virtue,  that  we  pay  him  allegiance.  We  cannot  bow  before  a  being, 
however  great  and  powerful,  who  governs  tyrannically.  We  respect  nothing  but  excel- 
lence, whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  We  venerate  not  the  loftiness  of  God's  throne, 
but  the  equity  and  goodness  in  which  it  is  established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevolent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  these 
words ;  good  in  disposition,  as  well  as  in  act ;  good,  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all ;  good  to 
every  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general  system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just;  but  we  never  forget,  that  his  justice  is  the  justice 
of  a  good  being,  dwelling  in  the  same  mind,  and  acting  in  harmony,  with  perfect 
benevolence.  By  this  attribute,  we  understand  God's  infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral 
worth,  expressed  in  a  moral  government ;  that  is,  in  giving  excellent  and  equitable 
laws,  and  in  conferring  such  rewards,  and  inflicting  such  punishments,  as  are  best 
fitted  to  secure  their  observance.  God's  justice  has  for  its  end  the  highest  virtue  of 
the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  this  end  alone,  and  thus  it  coincides  with  benevolence  ; 
for  virtue  and  happiness,  though  not  the  same,  are  inseparably  conjoined. 

God's  justice  thus  viewed,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  mercy. 
According  to  the  prevalent  systems  of  theology,  these  attributes  are  so  discordant  and 
jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the  hardest  task,  and  the  most  wonderful  achievement 
of  infinite  wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  intimate  friends,  always  at  peace,  breathing 
the  same  spirit,  and  seeking  the  same  end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  understand  not  a 
blind  instinctive  compassion,  which  forgives  without  reflection,  and  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  virtue.  This,  we  acknowledge,  would  be  incompatible  with  justice, 
and  also  with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's  mercy,  as  we  understand  it,  desires 
strongly  the  happiness  of  the  guilty,  but  only  through  their  penitence.  It  has  a  regard 
to  character  as  truly  as  his  justice.  It  defers  punishment,  and  suffers  long,  that  the 
sinner  may  return  to  his  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent  and  unyielding,  to  the  fearful 
retribution  threatened  in  God's  Word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one  word,  we  believe  in  his  Parental  character.  We 
ascribe  to  him,  not  only  the  name,  but  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  a  father.  We 
believe  that  he  has  a  father's  concern  for  his  creatures,  a  father's  desire  for  their 
improvement,  a  father's  equity  in  proportioning  his  commands  to  their  powers,  a 
father's  joy  in  their  progress,  a  father's  readiness  to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  father's 
justice  for  the  incorrigible.  We  look  upon  this  world  as  a  place  of  education,  in 
which  he  is  training  men  by  prosperity  and  adversity,  by  aids  and  obstructions,  by 
conflicts  of  reason  and  passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temptations  to  sin,  by  a  various 
discipline  suited  to  free  and  moral  beings,  for  union  with  himself,  and  for  a  sublime 
and  ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven. 

Now,  we  object  to  the  systems  of  religion,  which  prevail  among  us,  that  they  are 
adverse,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  honourable 
views  of  God ;  that  they  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  for  him  a 
being,  whom  we  cannot  love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to  love  if  we  could. 
We  object,  particularly  on  this  ground,  to  that  system,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the 
name  of  Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  industriously  propagated  through  our  country. 
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This  system,  indeed,  takes  various  shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dishonour  on  the  Creator, 
According  to  its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches,  that  God  brings  us  into  life  wholly 
depraved,  so  that  under  the  innocent  features  of  our  childhood,  is  hidden  a  nature 
averse  to  all  good,  and  prepense  to  all  evil,  a  nature  which  exposes  us  to  God's  dis- 
pleasure and  wrath,  even  before  we  have  acquired  power  to  understand  our  duties,  or 
to  reflect  upon  our  actions.  According  to  a  more  modern  exposition,  it  teaches,  that 
we  came  from  the  hands  of  our  Maker  with  such  a  constitution,  and  are  placed  under 
such  influences  and  circumstances,  as  to  render  certain  and  infallible  the  total  depra- 
vity of  every  human  being,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  moral  agency ;  and  it  al^o 
teaches,  that  the  offence  of  the  child,  who  brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  tendency  to 
unmingled  crime,  exposes  him  to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  damnation.  Now, 
according  to  the  plainest  principles  of  morality,  we  maintain,  that  a  natural  constitution 
of  the  mind,  unfailingly  disposing  it  to  evil  and  to  evil  alone,  would  absolve  it  from 
guilt ;  that  to  give  existence  under  this  condition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty ; 
and  that  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child  with  endless  ruin,  would 
be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the  most  merciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches,  that  God  selects  from  this  corrupt  mass  a  number  to  be 
saved,  and  plucks  them,  by  a  special  influence,  from  the  common  ruin ;  that  the  rest 
of  mankind,  though  left  without  that  special  grace  which  their  conversion  requires, 
are  commanded  to  repent,  under  penalty  of  aggravated  woe ;  and  that  forgiveness  is 
promised  them,  on  terms  which  their  very  constitution  infallibly  disposes  them  to 
reject,  and  in  rejecting  which  they  awfully  enhance  the  punishments  of  hell.  These 
proffers  of  forgiveness  and  exhortations  of  amendment,  to  beings  born  under  a  blighting 
curse,  fill  our  minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want  words  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all  the  effects  on  character,  which  might 
be  anticipated,  we  most  joyfully  admit.  It  is  often,  very  often,  counteracted  by  nature, 
conscience,  common  sense,  by  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  by  the  mild  example 
and  precepts  of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  positive  declarations  of  God's  universal  kind- 
ness and  perfect  equity.  But  still  we  think  that  we  see  its  \mhappy  influence.  It 
tends  to  discourage  the  timid,  to  give  excuses  to  the  bad,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the 
fanatical,  and  to  offer  shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malignant.  By  shocking,  as  it 
does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and  by  exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial 
Deity,  it  tends  strongly  to  pervert  the  moral  faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding, 
and  servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men  to  substitute  censoriousness,  bitterness,  and 
persecution,  for  a  tender  and  impartial  charity.  We  think,  too,  that  this  system,  which 
begins  with  degrading  human  nature,  may  be  expected  to  end  in  pride ;  for  pride 
grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  high  distinction,  however  obtained,  and  no  distinction 
is  so  great  as  that  which  is  made  between  the  elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonourable  views  of  God,  which  have  now  been  stated,  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  resist  unceasingly.  Other  errors  we  can  pass  over  with  compara- 
tive indifference.  But  we  ask  our  opponents  to  leave  to  us  a  GOD,  worthy  of  our  love 
and  trust,  in  whom  our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in  whom  our  weaknesses  and 
sorrows  may  find  refuge.  We  cling  to  the  Divine  perfections.  We  meet  them  every- 
where in  creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  a  lovely  image  of  them  in 
Jesus  Christ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and  veneration,  call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Re- 
proached, as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our  consolation  and  happiness,  that  one  of  our 
chief  offences  is  the  zeal  with  which  we  vindicate  the  dishonoured  goodness  and 
rectitude  of  God. 

4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of  God ;  of  the  unity  of  Jesus,  and  his  inferiority 
to  God;  and  of  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  character;  I  now  proceed  to  give  our 
views  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  purposes  of  his  mission.  With  regard  to 
the  great  object  which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  We  believe,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  effect  a  moral,  or  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind ;  that  is,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlasting  purity  and  happiness.  We  believe,  too,  that  he 
accomplishes  this  sublime  purpose  by  a  variety  of  methods;  by  his  instructions 
respecting  God's  unity,  parental  character,  and  moral  government,  which  are  admir- 
ably fitted  to  reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  impiety,  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and 
obedience  of  the  Creator;  by  his  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  divine 
assistance  to  those  who  labour  for  progress  in  moral  excellence ;  by  the  light  which 
he  has  thrown  on  the  path  of  duty ;  by  his  own  spotless  example,  in  which  the  loveli- 
ness and  sublimity  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and  quicken,  as  well  as  guide  us  to 
perfection ;  by  his  threatenings  against  incorrigible  guUt ;  by  his  glorious  discoveries 
of  immortality;  by  his  sufferings  and  death;  by  that  signal  event,  the  resurrection, 
which  powerfully  bore  witness  to  his  divine  mission,  and  brought  down  to  men's  senses 
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a  future  life;  by  his  continual  intercession,  which  obtains  for  us  spiritual  aid  and 
blessings;  and  by  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  of  raising  the  dead,  judging  the 
world,  and  conferring  the  everlasting  rewards  promised  to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  us, 
in  regard  to  an  interesting  part  of  Christ's  mediation;  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the 
precise  influence  of  his  death  on  our  forgiveness.  Many  suppose,  that  this  event 
contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it  was  a  principal  means  of  confirming  his  religion,  and 
of  giving  it  a  power  over  the  mind;  in  other  words,  that  it  procures  forgiveness  by 
leading  to  that  repentance  and  virtue,  which  is  the  great  and  only  condition  on  which 
forgiveness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation,  and 
think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  death,  with  an 
emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  influence 
in  removing  punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it 
contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explaining  the  connexion  between  Christ's  death  and 
human  forgiveness,  a  connexion  which  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  we  agree  in 
rejecting  many  sentiments  which  prevail  in  regard  to  his  mediation.  The  idea,  which 
is  conveyed  to  common  minds  by  the  popular  system,  that  Christ's  death  has  an  influ- 
ence in  making  God  placable,  or  merciful,  in  awakening  his  kindness  towards  men, 
we  reject  with  strong  disapprobation.  We  are  happy  to  find,  that  this  very  dishonour- 
able notion  is  disowned  by  intelligent  Christians  of  that  class  from  which  we  differ. 
We  recollect,  however,  that  not  long  ago,  it  was  common  to  hear  of  Christ,  as  having 
died  to  appease  God's  wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible  justice ; 
and  we  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  language  of  popular  religious  books,  and  the 
common  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediation,  still  communicate  very 
degrading  views  of  God's  character.  They  give  to  multitudes  the  impression,  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change  in  the  mind  of  God  towards  man,  and  that  in 
this  its  efficacy  chiefly  consists.  No  error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious.  We  can 
endure  no  shade  over  the  pure  goodness  of  God.  We  earnestly  maintain,  that  Jesus, 
instead  of  calling  forth  in  any  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the  Father,  was  sent  by 
that  mercy,  to  be  our  Saviour;  that  he  is  nothing  to  the  human  race,  but  what  he  is 
by  God's  appointment;  that  he  communicates  nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him 
to  bestow ;  that  our  Father  in  heaven  is  originally,  essentially,  and  eternally  placable, 
and  disposed  to  forgive ;  and  that  his  unborrowed,  underived,  and  unchangeable  love, 
is  the  only  fountain  of  what  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We  conceive,  that  Jesus  is 
dishonoured,  not  glorified,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  influence,  which  clouds  the  splendour 
of  Divine  benevolence. 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  \inscriptural  and  absurd,  the  explanation  given  by 
the  popular  system,  of  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  death  procures  forgiveness  for 
men.  This  system  used  to  teach  as  its  fundamental  principle,  that  man,  having  sinned 
against  an  infinite  Being,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to 
an  infinite  penalty.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  which  overlooks  the  obvious  maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  a  being  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  his  nature  and  powers,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Still  the  system  teaches,  that 
sin,  of  whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless  punishment,  and  that  the  whole  human 
race,  being  infallibly  involved  by  their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  penalty  to  the 
justice  of  their  Creator.  It  teaches,  that  this  penalty  cannot  be  remitted,  in  consistency 
with  the  honour  of  the  divine  law,  unless  a  substitute  be  found  to  endure  it  or  to  suffer 
an  equivalent.  It  also  teaches,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  substitute  is 
adequate  to  this  work,  save  the  infinite  God  himself;  and  accordingly,  God,  in  his 
second  person,  took  on  him  human  nature,  that  he  might  pay  to  his  own  justice  the 
debt  of  punishment  incurred  by  men,  and  might  thus  reconcile  forgiveness  with  the 
claims  and  threatenings  of  his  law.  Such  is  the  prevalent  system.  Now,  to  us,  this 
doctrine  seems  to  carry  on  its  front,  strong  marks  of  absurdity,  and  we  maintain  that 
Christianity  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  it,  unless  it  be  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament  fully  and  expressly.  We  ask  our  adversaries,  then,  to  point  to  some  plain 
passages  where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for  one  text,  in  which  we  are  told  that  God  took 
human  nature,  that  he  might  make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own  justice ;  for  one 
text,  which  tells  us,  that  human  guilt  requires  an  infinite  substitute ;  that  Christ's 
sufferings  owe  their  efficacy  to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being;  or  that  his 
divine  nature  gives  infinite  value  to  the  sufferings  of  the  human.  Not  one  word  of 
this  description  can  we  find  in  the  Scriptures;  not  a  text,  which  even  hints  at  these 
strange  doctrines.  They  are  altogether,  we  believe,  the  fictions  of  theologians. 
Christianity  is  in  no  degree  responsible  for  them.  We  are  astonished  at  their  pre- 
valence. What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  God  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or 
bear  a  penalty  in  the  room  of  his  creatures?  How  dishonourable  to  him  is  the  supposi- 
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tion,  that  his  justice  is  now  so  severe,  as  to  exact  infinite  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy  and  yielding,  as  to  accept  the  limited  pains  of 
Christ's  human  soul,  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  endless  woes  due  from  the  world? 
How  plain  is  it  also,  according  to  this  doctrine,  that  God,  instead  of  being  plenteous 
in  forgiveness,  never  forgives;  for  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  men  as  forgiven,  when 
their  whole  punishment,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is  borne  by  a  substitute?  A  scheme 
more  fitted  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  Christianity  and  the  mercy  of  God,  or  less 
suited  to  give  comfort  to  a  guilty  and  troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be  easily 
framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavourable  to  the  character.  It  naturally 
leads  men  to  think,  that  Christ  came  to  change  God's  mind,  rather  than  their  own; 
that  the  highest  object  of  his  mission,  was  to  avert  punishment,  rather  than  to  com- 
municate holiness ;  and  that  a  large  part  of  religion  consists  in  disparaging  good  works 
and  human  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  value  of  Christ's  vicarious 
sufferings.  In  this  way,  a  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  and  indispensable  necessity 
of  personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and  high  sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross  seem 
often  to  be  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  so 
learned  Jesus.  Whilst  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  he  came  to  rescue  us  from 
punishment,  we  believe,  that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler  errand,  namely,  to  deliver 
us  from  sin  itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly  virtue.  We  regard  him 
as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  physician,  and  guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and 
wandering  mind.  No  influence  in  the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious,  as  that  over 
the  character;  and  no  redemption  so  worthy  of  thankfulness,  as  the  restoration  of  the 
soul  to  purity.  Without  this,  pardon,  were  it  possible,  would  be  of  little  value.  Why 
pluck  the  sinner  from  hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  burn  in  his  own  breast  ?  Why  raise 
him  to  heaven,  if  he  remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity  and  love  ?  With  these  impres- 
sions, we  are  accustomed  to  value  the  Gospel  chiefly  as  it  abounds  in  effectual  aids, 
motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and  divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a  common 
centre,  we  see  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises  meet ;  and  we  believe,  that  faith  in 
this  religion  is  of  no  worth,  and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any  farther  than  as 
it  uses  these  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life,  character,  sufferings, 
and  triumphs  of  Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purifying  the  mind,  of  changing  it  into  the 
likeness  of  his  celestial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  object  of  Christ's  mission,  that  it  is 
the  recovery  of  men  to  virtue,  or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  give  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  or  true  holiness.  We  believe  that  all  virtue 
has  its  foundation  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience,  or  his  sense  of 
duty,  and  in  the  power  of  forming  his  temper  and  life  according  to  conscience.  We 
believe  that  these  moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  of  responsibility,  and  the  highest 
distinctions  of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act  is  praiseworthy,  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  believe,  that  no  dispositions  infused  into  us  without 
our  own  moral  activity,  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore,  we  reject  the  doctrine 
of  irresistible  divine  influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding  it  into  goodness,  as 
marble  is  hewn  into  a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this  word  may  be  used,  would  not  be 
the  object  of  moral  approbation,  any  more  than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior 
animals,  or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  human  beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  importance  of  God's  aid  or  Spirit ; 
but  by  his  Spirit,  we  mean  a  moral,  illuminating,  and  persuasive  influence,  not 
physical,  not  compulsory,  not  involving  a  necessity  of  virtue.  We  object,  strongly,  to 
the  idea  of  many  Christians  respecting  man's  impotence  and  God's  irresistible  agency 
on  the  heart,  believing  that  they  subvert  our  responsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature,  that  they  make  men  machines,  that  they  cast  on  God  the  blame  of  all  evil 
deeds,  that  they  discourage  good  minds,  and  inflate  the  fanatical  with  wild  conceits  of 
immediate  and  sensible  inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love  of  God.  We  believe,  that 
this  principle  is  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were  made  for  union 
with  our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  sufficient  object  and  true 
resting-place  for  the  insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments,  admiration,  veneration,  hope,  and  love, 
would  wither  and  decay.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  only  essential 
to  happiness,  but  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  all  the  virtues;  that  conscience, 
without  the  sanction  of  God's  authority  and  retributive  justice,  would  be  a  weak 
director;  that  benevolence,  unless  nourished  by  communion  with  his  goodness,  and 
encouraged  by  his  smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  selfishness  and  thanklessness  of 
the  world;  and  that  self-government,  without  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspection,  would 
hardly  extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity.  God,  as  he  is  essentially  good- 
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ness,  holiness,  justice,  and  virtue,  so  he  is  the  life,  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in 
the  human  soul. 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  we  believe  that  great  care  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  counterfeits.  We  think  that  much  which  is  called 
piety  is  worthless.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  error,  that  there  can  be  no  excess  in 
feelings  which  have  God  for  their  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  self-pos- 
session, without  which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all  their  dignity,  they  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagances,  which  have  brought  contempt  on  piety.  Most  certainly, 
if  the  love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears  its  name,  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better. 
If  religion  be  the  shipwreck  of  understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too  far  from  it.  On 
this  subject,  we  always  speak  plainly.  We  cannot  sacrifice  our  reason  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  zeal.  We  owe  it  to  truth  and  religion  to  maintain,  that  fanaticism,  partial 
insanity,  sudden  impressions,  and  ungovernable  transports,  are  anything  rather  than 
piety. 

We  conceive,  that  the  true  love  of  God  is  a  moral  sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear 
perception,  and  consisting  in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration,  of  his  moral  perfections. 
Thus,  it  perfectly  coincides,  and  is  in  fact  the  same  thing,  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
rectitude,  and  goodness.  You  will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the  surest  and 
only  decisive  signs  of  piety.  We  lay  no  stress  on  strong  excitements.  We  esteem 
him,  and  him  only  a  pious  man,  who  practically  conforms  to  God's  moral  perfections 
and  government ;  who  shows  his  delight  in  God's  benevolence,  by  loving  and  serving 
his  neighbour;  his  delight  in  God's  justice,  by  being  resolutely  upright;  his  sense  of 
God's  purity,  by  regulating  his  thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires ;  and  whose  con- 
versation, business,  and  domestic  life,  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's  presence  and 
authority.  In  all  things  else  men  may  deceive  themselves.  Disordered  nerves  may 
give  them  strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  impressions.  Texts  of  Scripture  may  come 
to  them  as  from  Heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their  confidence  in 
God's  favour  be  undoubting.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  religion.  The  question  is, 
do  they  love  God's  commands,  in  which  his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and  give  up 
to  these  their  habits  and  passions?  Without  this,  ecstasy  is  a  mockery.  One  sur- 
render of  desire  to  God's  will,  is  worth  a  thousand  transports.  We  do  not  judge  of 
the  bent  of  men's  minds  by  their  raptures,  any  more  than  we  judge  of  the  natural 
direction  of  a  tree  during  a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud  profession,  for  we  have 
observed,  that  deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as  wishing  to  exclude  from  religion 
warmth,  and  even  transport.  We  honour,  and  highly  value  true  religious  sensibility. 
We  believe,  that  Christianity  is  intended  to  act  powerfully  on  our  whole  nature,  on 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  We  conceive  of  heaven 
as  a  state  where  the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervour  and  joy; 
and  we  desire,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  that  better  world. 
But  we  think,  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to  be  valued,  when  it  springs  naturally 
from  an  improved  character,  when  it  comes  unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense  of 
obedience,  when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a  mind  which  understands  God  by  being  like 
him,  and  when,  instead  of  disordering,  it  exalts  the  understanding,  invigorates  con- 
science, gives  a  pleasure  to  common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in  connexion  with 
cheerfulness,  judiciousness,  and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  When  we  observe  a 
fervour,  called  religious,  in  men  whose  general  character  expresses  little  refinement 
and  elevation,  and  whose  piety  seems  at  war  with  reason,  we  pay  it  little  respect. 
We  honour  religion  too  much  to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating 
zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the  life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue,  we  believe  to  be  love  to  Christ.  The  greatness 
of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufferings  which 
he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong  claims  on  our  gratitude  and  veneration. 
We  see  in  nature  no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his  character,  nor 
do  we  find  on  earth  a  benefactor  to  whom  we  owe  an  equal  debt.  We  read  his  his- 
tory with  delight,  and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  We  are  particularly 
touched  by  his  death,  which  was  endured  for  our  redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of 
charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains.  His  resurrection  is  the  foundation  of  our 
hope  of  immortality.  His  intercession  gives  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to  heaven  with  new  desire,  when  we  think,  that  if  we  follow 
him  here,  we  shall  there  see  his  benignant  countenance  and  enjoy  his  friendship  for- 
ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  benevolent  virtues.  We 
attach  such  importance  to  these,  that  we  are  sometimes  approached  with  exalting 
them  above  piety.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  love,  charity,  meekness,  forgiveness, 
liberality,  and  beneficence,  as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the  brightest 
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image  we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  oest  proof  of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not,  and 
cannot  enlarge ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  benevolence  which  I  ought  not  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that  we  conceive  of  it  more  highly  and  justly  than 
many  of  our  brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of  candour,  charitable  judgment,  especially 
towards  those  who  differ  in  religious  opinion.  We  think,  that  in  nothing  have  Chris- 
tians so  widely  departed  from  their  religion,  as  in  this  particular.  We  read  with 
astonishment  and  horror,  the  history  of  the  church;  and  sometimes  when  we  look 
back  on  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  on  the  zeal  of  Christians,  in  building  up  walls  of 
separation,  and  in  giving  up  one  another  to  perdition,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading 
the  records  of  an  infernal,  rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom.  An  enemy  to  every  reli- 
gion, if  asked  to  describe  a  Christian,  would,  with  some  show  of  reason,  depict  him  as 
an  idolator  of  his  own  distinguishing  opinions,  covered  with  badges  of  party,  shutting 
his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  arrogating  all 
excellence  to  his  own  sect  and  all  saving  power  to  his  own  creed,  sheltering  under  the 
name  of  pious  zeal  the  love  of  domination,  the  conceit  of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  trampling  on  men's  rights  under  the  pretence  of  saving  their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obligation  on  beings  of  our  frail  and  fallible 
nature,  who  are  instructed  in  the  duty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain  from  con- 
demning men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sincerity,  who  are  chargeable  with 
no  crime  but  that  of  differing  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
differing,  too,  on  topics  of  great  and  acknowledged  obscurity.  We  are  astonished  at 
the  hardihood  of  those,  who,  with  Christ's  warnings  sounding  in  their  ears,  take  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his  church,  and  cast  out  professors  of 
virtuous  lives  for  imagined  errors,  for  the  guilt  of  thinking  for  themselves.  We  know 
that  zeal  for  truth  is  the  cover  for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerogative ;  but  we  think 
that  zeal  for  truth,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except  in  men,  whose  capacities 
and  advantages,  whose  patient  deliberation,  and  whose  improvements  in  humility, 
mildness,  and  candour,  give  them  a  right  to  hope  that  their  views  are  more  just  than 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Much  of  what  passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth,  we  look  upon 
with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appears  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  where  other  virtues 
shoot  up  thinly  and  feebly;  and  we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformers,  who  would 
force  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not  sweetened  their  own  tempers,  or  made  them 
better  men  than  their  neighbours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficulties  attending  religions  inquiries; 
difficulties  springing  from  the  slow  development  of  our  minds,  from  the  power  of  early 
impressions,  from  the  state  of  society,  from  human  authority,  from  the  general  neglect 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  from  the  want  of  just  principles  of  criticism  and  of  impor- 
tant helps  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and  from  various  other  causes.  We  find,  that  on 
no  subject  have  men,  and  even  good  men,  engrafted  so  many  strange  conceits,  wild 
theories,  and  fictions  of  fancy,  as  on  religion ;  and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that  we 
ourselves  are  sharers  of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare  not  assume  infallibility  in  the 
treatment  of  our  fellow-Christians,  or  encourage  in  common  Christians,  who  have 
little  time  for  investigation,  the  habit  of  denouncing  and  contemning  other  denomina- 
tions, perhaps  more  enlightened  and  virtuous  than  their  own.  Charity,  forbearance, 
a  delight  in  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a  backwardness  to  censure  and  condemn, 
these  are  virtues,  which,  however  poorly  practised  by  us,  we  admire  and  recom- 
mend; and  we  would  rather  join  ourselves  to  the  church  in  which  they  abound, 
than  to  any  other  communion,  however  elated  with  the  belief  of  its  own  orthodoxy, 
however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed,  however  burning  with  zeal  and  imagined  error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those  Christians  in  whose  names  I 
have  spoken.  We  have  embraced  this  system,  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  much 
deliberation,  and  we  hold  it  fast,  not  merely  because  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  but 
because  we  regard  it  as  purifying  truth,  as  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  as  able 
to  "  work  mightily"  "  and  to  bring  forth  fruit"  in  them  who  believe.  That  we  wish  to 
spread  it,  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal;  but  we  think,  that  we  wish  its  diffusion, 
because  we  regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  practical  piety  and  pure  morals  than  the 
opposite  doctrines,  because  it  gives  clearer  and  nobler  views  of  duty,  and  stronger 
motives  to  its  performance,  because  it  recommends  religion  at  once  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart,  because  it  asserts  the  lovely  and  venerable  attributes  of  God,  because 
it  tends  to  restore  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and  afflicted  church, 
and  because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  God's  favour,  except  that  which  springs  from 
practical  conformity  to  the  life  and  precepts  of  Christ.  We  see  nothing  in  our  views 
to  give  offence,  save  their  purity,  and  it  is  their  purity,  which  makes  us  seek  and  hope 
their  extension  through  the  world. 

My  friend  and  brother; — You  are  this  day  to  take  upon  you  important  duties;  to  be 
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clothed  with  an  office,  which  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain;  to  devote  yourself  to 
that  religion,  which  the  most  hallowed  lips  hare  preached,  and  the  most  precious  blood 
sealed.  We  trust  that  you  will  bring  to  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a 
martyr's  spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and  suffer  for  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your  best 
powers  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue.  I  have  spoken  of  the  doctrines  which  you 
will  probably  preach ;  but  I  do  not  mean,  that  you  are  to  give  yourself  to  controversy. 
You  will  remember,  that  good  practice  is  the  end  of  preaching,  and  will  labour  to 
make  your  people  holy  livers,  rather  than  skilful  disputants.  Be  careful,  lest  the 
desire  of  defending  what  you  deem  truth,  and  of  repelling  reproach  and  misrepresen- 
tation, turn  you  aside  from  your  great  business,  which  is  to  fix  in  men's  minds,  a 
living  conviction  of  the  obligation,  sublimity,  and  happiness  of  Christian  virtue.  The 
best  way  to  vindicate  your  sentiments,  is  to  show,  in  your  preaching  and  life,  their 
intimate  connexion  with  Christian  morals,  with  a  high  and  delicate  sense  of  duty,  with 
candour  towards  your  opposers,  with  inflexible  integrity,  and  with  an  habitual  reve- 
rence for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and  scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that 
of  a  pure  example.  My  brother,  may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than  your  lips. 
Be  to  this  people  a  pattern  of  all  good  works,  and  may  your  instructions  derive 
authority  from  a  well-grounded  belief  in  your  hearers,  that  you  speak  from  the  heart, 
that  you  preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth  which  you  dispense  has  wrought 
powerfully  in  your  own  heart,  that  God,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven,  are  not  merely  words 
on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  realities  to  your  mind,  and  springs  of  hope  and  conso- 
lation, and  strength,  in  all  your  trials.  Thus  labouring,  may  you  reap  abundantly, 
and  have  a  testimony  of  your  faithfulness,  not  only  in  your  own  conscience,  but  in  the 
esteem,  love,  virtues,  and  improvements  of  your  people. 

To  all  who  hear  me,  I  would  say,  with  the  Apostle,  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  Do  not,  brethren,  shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's  Word  for 
yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure  and  denunciation.  Do  not  think  that  you 
may  innocently  follow  the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you,  without  investigation, 
on  the  ground,  that  Christianity  is  now  so  purified  from  errors,  as  to  need  no  laborious 
research.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Christianity  is  at  this  moment 
dishonoured  by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions.  If  you  remember  the  darkness 
which  hung  over  the  Gospel  for  ages ;  if  you  consider  the  impure  union,  which  still 
subsists  in  almost  every  Christian  country,  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and 
which  enlists  men's  selfishness  and  ambition  on  the  side  of  established  error;  if  you 
recollect  in  what  degree  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  checked  free  inquiry,  not  only 
before,  but  since  the  Reformation ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity  cannot  have  freed 
itself  from  all  the  human  inventions,  which  disfigured  it  under  the  Papal  tyranny. 
No.  Much  stubble  is  yet  to  be  burned;  much  rubbish  to  be  removed;  many  gaudy 
decorations,  which  a  false  taste  has  hung  around  Christianity,  must  be  swept  away; 
and  the  earth-born  fogs,  which  have  long  shrouded  it,  must  be  scattered,  before  this 
divine  fabric  will  rise  before  us  in  its  native  and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious  pro- 
portions, in  its  mild  and  celestial  splendours.  This  glorious  reformation  in  the 
church,  we  hope,  under  God's  blessing,  from  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect, 
from  the  moral  progress  of  society,  from  the  consequent  decline  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  subversion  of  human  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  from  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and  other  human  institutions,  by  which 
the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  under  the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papal 
dominion  is  perpetuated  in  the  Protestant  church.  Our  earnest  prayer  to  God  is,  that 
he  will  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn  the  strongholds  of  spiritual  usurpation, 
until  HE  shall  come  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  the  minds  of  men ;  that  the  conspiracy  of 
ages  against  the  liberty  of  Christians,  may  be  brought  to  an  end;  that  the  servile  assent, 
so  long  yielded  to  human  creeds,  may  give  place  to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  into  the 
Scriptures;  and  that  Christianity,  thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  forth  its  almighty 
energy,  and  prove  itself,  by  its  ennobling  influence  on  the  mind,  to  be  indeed  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.' ' 
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JOHN  iii.  2  :  "  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 

THE  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  a  siibject  of  great 
extent,  as  well  as  of  vast  importance.  In  discussing  it,  an  immense  variety  of  learning 
has  been  employed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect  been  called  forth.  History, 
metaphysics,  ancient  learning,  criticism,  ethical  science,  and  the  science  of  human 
nature,  have  been  summoned  to  the  controversy,  and  have  brought  important  contri- 
butions to  the  Christian  cause.  To  condense  into  one  discourse  what  scholars  and 
great  men  have  written  on  this  point,  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable ;  and  I 
have  stated  the  extent  of  speculation  into  which  our  subject  has  led,  not  because  I 
propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  others'  labours,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
that  the  topic  is  one  not  easily  despatched,  and  because  I  would  invite  you  to  follow 
me  in  a  discussion,  which  will  require  concentrated  and  continued  attention.  A  sub- 
ject more  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  claims  of  that  religion  which  was  impressed 
on  our  childhood,  and  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  firm  foundation  of  the 
hope  of  immortality,  cannot  be  presented ;  and  our  minds  must  want  the  ordinary 
seriousness  of  human  nature,  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed,  is  a  fact,  implied  in  the  establishment  of  this 
lecture.  That  it  has  had  adversaries  of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know.  1  propose  in 
this  discourse  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  seems  to  me  the  great  objection  to 
Christianity,  on  the  general  principle  on  which  its  evidences  rest,  and  on  some  of  its 
particular  evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity,  the  only  one  which  has  much  influence  at  the 
present  day,  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold.  We  cannot,  if  we  would  evade  it,  for  it 
is  founded  on  a  primary  and  essential  attribute  of  this  religion.  The  objection  is 
oftener  felt  than  expressed,  and  amounts  to  this, — that  miracles  are  incredible,  and 
that  the  supernatural  character  of  an  alleged  fact  is  proof  enough  of  its  falsehood.  So 
strong  is  this  propensity  to  doubt  of  departures  from  the  order  of  nature,  that  there  are 
sincere  Christians,  who  incline  to  rest  their  religion  wholly  on  its  internal  evidence, 
and  to  overlook  the  outward  extraordinary  interposition  of  God,  by  which  it  was  at 
first  established.  But  the  difficulty  cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded ;  for  Christianity  is 
not  only  confirmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  itself,  in  its  very  essence,  a  miraculous  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  a  system  which  the  human  mind  might  have  gathered,  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  its  powers,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Its  doctrines,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  its  founder,  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a  supernatural 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race.  So  that  the  objection  which  I  have 
stated  still  presses  upon  us,  and,  if  it  be  well  grounded,  it  is  fatal  to  Christianity. 
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It  is  proper  then  to  begin  the  discussion,  with  inquiring,  whence  the  disposition  to 
discredit  miracles  springs,  and  how  far  it  is  rational.  A  preliminary  remark  of  some 
importance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not  a  necessary  part  or  principle  of  our  mental 
constitution,  like  the  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  adequate  causes.  We  are  indeed  so 
framed,  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of  that  order  of  nature  which  we  have  uniformly 
experienced ;  but  not  so  framed  as  to  revolt  at  alleged  violations  of  that  order,  and  to 
account  them  impossible  or  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  men  at  large  discover  a  strong 
and  incurable  propensity  to  believe  in  miracles.  Almost  all  histories,  until  within  the 
two  last  centuries,  reported  seriously  supernatural  facts.  Scepticism  as  to  miracles,  is 
comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  except  the  Epicurean  or  Atheistical  sect  among  the 
ancients;  and  so  far  from  being  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is  resisted  by  an  almost 
infinite  preponderance  of  belief  on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  scepticism  sprung  ?  It  may  be  explained  by  two  principal 
causes.  1.  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact,  among  enlightened  men,  that  in  past  times 
and  in  our  own,  a  strong  disposition  has  existed  and  still  exists  to  admit  miracles 
without  examination.  Human  credulity  is  found  to  have  devoured  nothing  more 
eagerly  than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is  argued,  that  we  discover  here  a  principle 
of  human  nature,  namely,  the  love  of  the  supernatural  and  marvellous,  which  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  belief  of  miracles,  wherever  we  find  it;  and  that  it  is,  consequently, 
unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes,  and  especially  to  admit  that 
most  improbable  one,  the  actual  existence  of  miracles.  This  sweeping  conclusion  is  a 
specimen  of  that  rash  habit  of  generalising,  which  rather  distinguishes  our  times,  and 
shows  that  philosophical  reasoning  has  made  fewer  advances  than  we  are  apt  to  boast. 
It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  credulity  as  to  prodigies  in  a  considerable  part  of 
society,  a  disposition  to  believe  without  due  scrutiny.  But  this  principle,  like  every 
other  in  our  nature,  has  its  limits;  acts  according  to  fixed  laws;  is  not  omnipotent ; 
cannot  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  and  the  understanding  credit  delusions, 
under  all  imaginable  circumstances;  but  requires  the  concurrence  of  various  circum- 
stances and  of  other  principles  of  our  nature  in  order  to  its  operation.  For  example, 
the  belief  of  spectral  appearances  has  been  very  common;  but  under  what  circum- 
stances and  in  what  state  of  mind  has  it  occurred  ?  Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day, 
and  amidst  cheerful  society?  Or  in  solitary  places ;  in  grave-yards;  in  twilights  or 
mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  undefined,  as  easily  to  take  a  form  from  imagina- 
tion ;  and  in  other  circumstances  favourable  to  terror,  and  associated  with  the  delusion 
in  question?  The  principle  of  credulity  is  as  regular  in  its  operation,  as  any  other 
principle  of  the  mind ;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  so  restrained  and 
checked  by  other  parts  of  human  nature,  that  sometimes  the  most  obstinate  incredulity 
is  found  in  that  very  class  of  people,  whose  easy  belief  on  other  occasions  moves  our 
contempt.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  inoculation 
has  been  encountered  with  more  unyielding  scepticism  among  the  vulgar,  than  among 
the  improved;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
operates  under  the  control  of  their  strongest  passions  and  impressions,  and  that  no  class 
of  society  yield  a  slower  assent  to  positions,  which  manifestly  subvert  their  old  modes 
of  thinking  and  most  settled  prejudices.  It  is,  then,  very  unphilosophical  to  assume 
this  principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  miracles  whatever.  I  grant  that  the  fact,  that 
accounts  of  supernatural  agency  so  generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for  looking  upon 
them  with  peculiar  distrust.  Miracles  ought  on  this  account  to  be  sifted  more  than 
common  facts.  But  if  we  find,  that  a  belief  in  a  series  of  supernatural  works,  has 
occurred  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  under  which  false  prodigies 
have  been  received,  under  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to  the  operation  of 
credulity;  then  this  belief  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  common  causes,  which  have 
blinded  men  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency.  We  must  look  for  other  causes, 
and  if  none  can  be  found  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  miracles,  then  true 
philosophy  binds  us  to  believe  them.  I  close  this  head  with  observing,  that  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  believe  in  what  is  strange  and  miraculous,  though  a  presumption 
against  particular  miracles,  is  not  a  presumption  against  miracles  universally,  but 
rather  the  reverse ;  for  great  principles  of  human  nature  have  generally  a  foundation 
in  truth,  and  one  explanation  of  this  propensity  so  common  to  mankind  is  obviously 
this,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  human  race,  miraculous  interpositions,  suited  to 
men's  infant  state,  were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  most  striking  facts  of  human 
history,  they  spread  through  all  future  times  a  belief  and  expectation  of  miracles. 

1  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of  the  scepticism  in  regard  to  supernatural 
agency,  which  has  grown  up,  especially  among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know,  by  successful  researches  into 
nature ;  and  the  discoveries  of  science  have  continually  added  strength  to  that  great 
principle,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  regulated  by  general  and  permanent 
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laws,  or  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  according  to  an  established 
order.  Nature,  the  more  it  is  explored,  is  found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an 
unbroken  succession  of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once  denominated 
irregular,  and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  are  found  to  be  connected  with  pre- 
ceding circumstances,  as  regularly  as  the  most  common  events.  The  comet,  we  learn, 
observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon  now 
occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes,  that  when  better  understood,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  laws  already  known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  uniformity  of  nature  begets  a  distrust  of 
alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  rational  distrust  too ;  for  while  many  causes  of  mistake 
in  regard  to  alleged  miracles  may  be  assigned,  there  is  but  one  adequate  cause  of  real 
miracles,  that  is,  the  power  of  God ;  and  the  regularity  of  nature  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  miraculous  exertion  of  this  power,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  for  extraordinary  purposes,  to  which  the  established  laws  of  the 
creation  are  not  competent.  But  the  observation  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  produces 
in  multitudes,  not  merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  but  a  secret 
feeling,  as  if  such  violations  were  impossible.  That  attention  to  the  powers  of  nature, 
•which  is  implied  in  scientific  research,  tends  to  weaken  the  practical  conviction  of  a 
higher  power;  and  the  laws  of  the  creation,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  modes  of 
Divine  operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  considered  as  fetters  on  his  agency,  as  too 
sacred  to  be  suspended  even  by  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially  atheis- 
tical, and  at  war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the  chief  foundation  of  that  scepticism, 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  miraculous  agency,  and  deserves  our  particular  con- 
sideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practical,  a  miracle  will  appear  as 
possible  as  any  other  effect,  as  the  most  common  event  in  life ;  and  the  argument 
against  miracles,  drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  will  weigh  with  him,  only  as 
far  as  this  uniformity  is  a  pledge  and  proof  of  the  Creator's  disposition  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  by  a  fixed  order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is  freely  granted,  that  the 
Creator's  regard  or  attachment  to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred  from  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  observes  it ;  and  a  strong  presumption  lies  against  any  violation  of  it 
on  slight  occasions,  or  for  purposes  to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature  are 
adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost  which  the  order  of  nature  authorises  us  to  infer 
respecting  its  Author.  It  forms  no  presumption  against  miracles  universally,  in  all 
imaginable  cases;  but  may  even  furnish  a  presumption  in  their  favour. 

We  are  never  to  forget,  that  God's  adherence  to  the  order  of  the  universe  is  not 
necessary  and  mechanical,  but  intelligent  and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it  not  for  its 
own  sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness  which  compels  him  to  respect  it,  but  because 
it  is  most  suited  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end;  and  like 
all  other  means,  must  give  way  when  the  end  can  best  be  promoted  without  it.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method ;  to  cling  to  established 
forms  of  business,  when  they  clog  instead  of  advancing  it.  If,  then,  the  great  purposes 
of  the  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from  its  established  laws,  these 
laws  will  undoubtedly  be  suspended ;  and  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
observed  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  first  instituted  will  be  advanced 
by  their  violation.  Now  the  question  arises,  for  what  purposes  were  nature  and  its 
order  appointed  ?  and  there  is  no  presumption  in  saying,  that  the  highest  of  these  is 
the  improvement  of  intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  mean  both  moral  and 
intellectual  powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The  great  purpose  for  which  an  order  of 
nature  is  fixed,  is  plainly  the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creation  without  order,  where 
events  would  follow  without  any  regular  succession,  it  is  obvious,  that  Mind  must  be 
kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for  in  such  a  universe,  there  could  be  no  reasoning  from 
effects  to  causes,  no  induction  to  establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind ;  no  action ;  no  virtue. 
The  great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is  to 
form  and  advance  the  mind ;  and  if  the  case  should  occur,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  mind  could  best  be  advanced  by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous 
agency,  then  the  great  purpose  of  the  creation,  the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regularity, 
would  demand  such  departure ;  and  miracles,  instead  of  warring  against,  would  concur 
with  nature. 

Now,  we  Christians  maintain,  that  such  a  case  has  existed.  We  affirm,  that  when 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  nature  had  failed  to  communicate  instructions  to 
men,  in  which,  as  intelligent  beings,  they  had  the  deepest  concern,  and  on  which  the 
full  development  of  their  highest  faculties  essentially  depended ;  and  we  affirm,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  nature ;  so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred,  in 
which  additional  communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally  be  expected 
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from  the  Father  of  spirits.  Let  me  state  two  particulars,  out  of  many,  in  which  men 
needed  intellectual  aids  not  given  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  One  God  and 
Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  which  is  the 
great  spring  of  virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  that  period,  I 
might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of  rubbish  and  superstition  these  doctrines  were 
buried.  But  I  should  repeat  only  what  you  know  familiarly.  The  works  of  ancient 
genius,  which  form  your  studies,  carry  on  their  front  the  brand  of  polytheism,  and  of 
debasing  error  on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest  concern.  It  is  more  important  to 
observe,  that  the  very  uniformity  of  nature  had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  named,  or  at  least  to  impair  their  practical  power,  so  that  a  departure 
from  this  uniformity  was  needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's  minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof  of  the  One  God  to  reflecting  and 
enlarged  understandings,  has  yet  a  tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  general,  will 
appear,  if  we  consider,  first,  that  as  the  human  mind  is  constituted,  what  is  regular  and 
of  constant  occurrence,  excites  it  feebly;  and  benefits  flowing  to  it  through  fixed, 
unchanging  laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to 
natural  causes  alone.  Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  even  in  the 
present  advanced  condition  of  society,  are  excited,  not  so  much  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  God's  providence,  as  by  sudden,  unexpected  events,  which  rouse  and  startle  the 
mind,  and  speak  of  a  power  higher  than  nature. — There  is  another  way,  in  which  a 
fixed  order  of  nature  seems  unfavourable  to  just  impressions  respecting  its  Author. 
It  discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator,  a  regard  to  general  good  rather  than  an  affection  to 
individuals.  The  laws  of  nature,  operating,  as  they  do,  with  an  inflexible  steadiness, 
never  varying  to  meet  the  cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  inflicting  much  private 
suffering  in  their  stern  administration  for  the  general  weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant, 
reserved  sovereign,  much  more  than  of  a  tender  parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of  God 
is  the  only  effectual  security  from  superstition  and  idolatry.  Nature,  then,  we  fear, 
would  not  have  brought  back  the  world  to  its  Creator. — And  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Immortality,  the  order  of  the  natural  world  had  little  tendency  to  teach  this,  at  least 
with  clearness  and  energy.  The  natural  world  contains  no  provisions  or  arrangements 
for  reviving  the  dead.  The  sun  and  the  rain,  which  cover  the  tomb  with  verdure,  send 
no  vital  influences  to  the  mouldering  body.  The  researches  of  science  detect  no  secret 
processes  for  restoring  the  lost  powers  of  life.  If  man  is  to  live  again,  he  is  not  to  live 
through  any  known  laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  higher  than  nature ;  and  how, 
then,  can  we  be  assured  of  this  truth,  but  by  a  manifestation  of  this  power,  that  is,  by 
miraculous  agency  confirming  a  future  life  ? 

I  have  laboured  in  these  remarks  to  show,  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  no  pre- 
sumption against  miraculous  agency,  when  employed  in  confirmation  of  such  a  religion 
as  Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  furnishes  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
Nature  clearly  shows  to  us  a  power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves  miracles  to  be  possible. 
Nature  reveals  purposes  and  attributes  in  its  Author,  with  which  Christianity  remark- 
ably agrees.  Nature,  too,  has  deficiencies,  which  show  that  it  was  not  intended  by  its 
Author  to  be  his  whole  method  of  instructing  mankind ;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  great 
confirmation  to  Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants,  supplies  its  chasms,  explains  its 
mysteries,  and  lightens  its  heart-oppressing  cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consideration  of  miracles,  I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of 
Hume's  celebrated  argument  on  this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  the  attention  which  it 
has  received,  but  because  it  is  specious,  and  has  derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its 
author.  The  argument  is  briefly  this, — "  that  belief  is  founded  upon  and  regulated  by 
experience.  Now  we  often  experience  testimony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  a 
departure  from  the  order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  us  when  they  testify  to 
miracles,  is  therefore  more  accordant  with  experience,  than  that  nature  should  be 
irregular ;  and  hence  there  is  a  balance  of  proof  against  miracles,  a  presumption  so 
strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongest  testimony."  The  usual  replies  to  this  argument  I 
have  not  time  to  repeat.  Dr  Campbell's  work,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  will  show 
you,  that  it  rests  on  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  and  will  furnish  you  with  many  fine 
remarks  on  testimony  and  on  the  conditions  or  qualities  which  give  it  validity.  I  will 
only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  This  argument  affirms,  that  the  credibility  of  facts  or  statements  is  to  be  decided 
by  their  accordance  with  the  established  order  of  nature,  and  by  this  standard  only. 
Now,  if  nature  comprehended  all  existences  and  all  powers,  this  position  might  be 
admitted.  But  if  there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  origin  of  all  its  powers  and 
motions,  and  whose  character  falls  under  our  notice  and  experience  as  truly  as  the 
creation,  then  there  is  an  additional  standard  to  which  facts  and  statements  are  to  be 
referred :  and  works  which  violate  nature's  order,  will  still  be  credible,  if  they  agree 
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with  the  known  properties  and  attributes  of  its  author ;  because  for  such  works  we  can 
assign  an  adequate  cause  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  these  are  the  qualities  and  condi- 
tions on  which  credibility  depends. 

2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  It 
proves  too  much ;  for  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  miracles,  because 
testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order  has  never  been  found  to  fail, 
then  I  ought  to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  all 
my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  sometimes  given  false  reports,  whilst 
nature  has  never  gone  astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever  so  decisive  or 
inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch, 
what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  deliberate  judgment,  declare  to  be 
true.  All  this  the  argument  requires ;  and  it  proves  too  much ;  for  disbelief,  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced  absurd ;  and  what 
is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature  on  which  the  argument  rests ;  for 
this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the  exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if 
these  fail  me,  in  the  most  unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to 
nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more ;  this  argument  is  built  on  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  testimony. 
Testimony,  we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a  miracle.  Now  the  truth  is.  that  testimony,  of 
itself  and  immediately,  proves  no  fact  whatever,  not  even  the  most  common.  Testi- 
mony can  do  nothing  more  than  show  us  the  state  of  another's  mind  in  regard  to  a 
given  fact.  It  can  only  show  us,  that  the  testifier  has  a  belief,  a  conviction,  that  a 
certain  phenomenon  or  event  has  occurred.  Here  testimony  stops ;  and  the  reality  of 
the  event  is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  the  nature  and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  exists.  This  conviction  is  an  effect,  which 
must  have  a  cause,  and  needs  to  be  explained ;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but  the 
real  occurrence  of  the  event,  then  this  occurrence  is  admitted  as  true.  Such  is  the 
extent  of  testimony.  Now  a  man,  who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon  or  event, 
may  give  us  just  as  decisive  proofs,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  of  the  strength  and 
depth  of  his  conviction,  as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common  occurrence.  Testimony 
then  does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of  miracles,  as  of  common  events ;  that  is,  it  discloses 
to  us  the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now,  this  conviction  in  the  case  of  miracles 
requires  a  cause,  an  explanation,  as  much  as  in  every  other;  and  if  the  circumstances 
be  such,  that  it  could  not  have  sprung  up  and  been  established  but  by  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  miracle,  then  that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  htiman  belief, 
namely,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  compels  us  to  admit  the  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  other  philosophical  opposers  of  our  religion,  that 
they  are  much  more  inclined  to  argue  against  miracles  in  general,  than  against  the 
particular  miracles  on  which  Christianity  rests.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles, 
•when  considered  in  a  general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when  divested  of  all  circum- 
stances, and  supposed  to  occur  as  disconnected  facts,  to  stand  alone  in  history,  to  have 
no  explanations  or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no  influence  on  those  which 
follow,  are  indeed  open  to  great  objection,  as  wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nature's 
order;  and  it  is  accordingly  against  miracles,  considered  in  this  naked,  general  form, 
that  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are  chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great  disingenuity  to  class 
under  this  head  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are  palpably  different.  They  do 
not  stand  alone  in  history ;  but  are  most  intimately  incorporated  with  it.  They  were 
demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world  which  preceded  them,  and  they  have  left  deep 
traces  on  all  subsequent  ages.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  since 
their  alleged  occurrence,  has  been  swayed  and  coloured  by  them,  and  is  wholly 
inexplicable  without  them.  Now,  such  miracles  are  not  to  be  met  and  disposed 
of  by  general  reasonings,  which  apply  only  to  insulated,  unimportant,  uninfluential 
prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections  to  miracles  in  general;  and  I  would  close 
this  head  with  observing,  that  these  objections  will  lose  their  weight,  just  in  proportion 
as  we  strengthen  our  conviction  of  God's  power  over  nature  and  of  his  paternal 
interest  in  his  creatures.  The  great  repugnance  to  the  belief  of  miraculous  agency  is 
founded  in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  ascribes  supremacy  to  nature,  and  which,  whilst 
it  professes  to  believe  in  God,  qxiestions  his  tender  concern  for  the  improvement  of 
men.  To  a  man  who  cherishes  a  sense  of  God,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  account 
for  miracles,  but  to  account  for  their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe  is  this,  that  its  Author  retires  so  continually  behind  the  veil  of  his  works, 
that  the  great  and  good  Father  does  not  manifest  himself  more  distinctly  to  his 
creatures.  There  is  something  like  coldness  and  repulsiveness  in  instructing  tis  only 
by  fixed,  inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  intercourse  of  God  with  Adam  and  the 
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patriarchs,  suits  our  best  conceptions  of  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  human 
race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more,  than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent's 
tenderness  and  concern  towards  his  offspring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the  objection  to  revelation  in  general,  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular ;  and  these 
are  so  numerous,  that  should  I  attempt  to  compress  them  into  the  short  space  which 
now  remains,  I  could  give  but  a  syllabus,  a  dry  and  uninteresting  index.  It  will  be 
more  useful  to  state  to  you,  with  some  distinctness,  the  general  principle  into  which  all 
Christian  evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which  the  whole  religion  rests,  and  then 
to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking  particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  this  great  principle, — that  every 
effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine  original, 
because  no  adequate  cause  for  it  can  be  found  in  the  powers  or  passions  of  human 
nature*  or  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared;  because  it  can  only  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  interposition  of  that  Being,  to  whom  its  first  preachers  universally 
ascribed  it,  and  with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  the  doctrines  of  the  religion,  but  every- 
thing relating  to  it,  its  rise,  its  progress,  the  character  of  its  author,  the  conduct  of  its 
propagators — Christianity,  in  this  broad  sense,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
It  either  sprung  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  excitements,  motives, 
impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first  preached ;  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher  and 
supernatural  agency.  To  which  of  these  causes  the  religion  should  be  referred,  is  not 
a  question  beyond  our  reach ;  for  being  partakers  of  human  nature,  and  knowing  more 
of  it  than  of  any  other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the 
operation  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  effects  to  which  they  are  competent.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly  defined,  nor  can  we  state  precisely  the  bounds 
beyond  which  they  cannot  pass ;  but  still,  the  disproportion  between  human  nature 
and  an  effect  ascribed  to  it,  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable,  as  to  satisfy  us  at  once,  that 
the  effect  is  inexplicable  by  human  power.  I  know  not  precisely  what  advances  may 
be  made  by  the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage ;  but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could 
not  compose  the  Principia  of  Newton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that  he  could  not  create  the 
world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which  bodily  strength  must  stop ;  but  that  a  man  can- 
not carry  Atlas  or  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed  at  Christ's  birth,  will  explain  his  religion,  is  one  to  which  we  are  competent, 
and  is  the  great  question  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  a  great  variety  of  facts  belonging  to  this  religion, — such  as 
the  character  of  its  Founder ;  its  peculiar  principles ;  the  style  and  character  of  its 
records ;  its  progress ;  the  conduct,  circumstances,  and  sufferings  of  its  first  propagators ; 
the  reception  of  it  from  the  first  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  attestations ;  the  prophecies 
which  it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contains;  its  influence  on  society,  and  otheir  circum- 
stances connected  with  it — are  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  powers  and  principles,  but 
accord  with  and  are  fully  explained  by  the  power  and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt  to  unfold.  One  or  two  maybe  illustrated 
to  show  you  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  will  take 
first  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  by  the  principles  of 
human  nature  ? — We  are  immediately  struck  with  this  peculiarity  in  the  Author  of 
Christianity,  that  whilst  all  other  men  are  formed  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
we  can  discover  in  Jesus  no  impression  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  We  know 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  state  of  society,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  country  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  grew  up ;  and  he  is  as  free 
from  them,  and  as  exalted  above  them,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  another  world,  or,  with 
every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around  him.  His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
temporary.  It  can  be  explained  by  nothing  around  him.  His  history  shows  him  to 
us  a  solitary  being,  living  for  purposes  which  none  but  himself  comprehended,  and 
enjoying  not  so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind.  His  Apostles,  his  chosen 
companions,  brought  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  nothing  shows  its  strength  more 
strikingly,  than  the  slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in  these  honest  men  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah;  and  he  claimed  this  character.  But 
instead  of  conforming  to  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  ho 
resisted  them  wholly  and  without  reserve.  To  a  people  anticipating  a  triumphant 
leader,  under  whom  vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be  glutted  by  the  prostration 
of  their  oppressors,  he  came  as  a  spiritual  leader,  teaching  humility  and  peace.  This 
undisguised  hostility  to  the  dearest  hopes  and  prejudices  of  his  nation;  this  disdain  of 
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the  usual  compliances,  by  which  ambition  and  imposture  conciliate  adherents ;  this 
deliberate  exposure  of  himself  to  rejection  and  hatred,  cannot  easily  be  explained  by 
the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  selfish  aims  in 
the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  Jesus  is  the  extent,  the  vastness  of  his  views.  Whilst 
all  around  him  looked  for  a  Messiah  to  liberate  God's  ancient  people,  whilst  to  every 
other  Jew,  Judea  was  the  exclusive  object  of  pride  and  hope,  Jesus  came,  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  deliverer  and  light  of  the  world,  and  in  his  whole  teaching  and  life, 
you  see  a  consciousness,  which  never  forsakes  him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole  human 
race.  This  idea  of  blessing  mankind,  of  spreading  a  universal  religion,  was  the  most 
magnificent  which  had  ever  entered  man's  mind.  All  previous  religions  had  been 
given  to  particular  nations.  No  conqueror,  legislator,  philosopher,  in  the  extravagance 
of  ambition,  had  ever  dreamed  of  subjecting  all  nations  to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  alike  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  all 
nations  and  climes,  is  wholly  inexplicable  by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus.  He  was  a 
Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most  constant  impression  on  a  Jew's  mind,  was 
that  of  the  superiority  conferred  on  his  people  and  himself  by  the  national  religion 
introduced  by  Moses.  The  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  seemed  to  reach 
to  heaven.  The  abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses,  the  prostration  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  Zion,  the  erection  of  a  new  religion,  in  which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren, 
and  which  would  be  the  common  and  equal  property  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  these 
were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring  up  in  Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  imposture 
to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ  with  his  station  in  life.  He  was  of  humble 
birth  and  education,  with  nothing  in  his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and  extravagant  plans.  The  shop  of  a 
carpenter,  the  village  of  Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a  scheme  more  aspiring 
and  extensive  than  had  ever  been  formed.  It  is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  that, 
except  in  case  of  insanity,  some  proportion  is  observed  between  the  power  of  an 
individual,  and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The  purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted  himself, 
was  as  ill  suited  to  his  condition  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  seasons,  or  to  make  the 
sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  young  man,  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed 
nation,  should  seriously  think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed  and  deep-rooted  religions 
of  the  world,  is  a  strange  fact;  but  with  this  purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus 
thoroughly  imbued ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never  falls  below  it  in  his  language  or 
conduct,  but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  with  a  dignity  and 
aiithority,  becoming  this  unparalleled  destination. 

In  this  connexion,  I  cannot  but  add  another  striking  circumstance  in  Jesus,  and  that 
is,  the  calm  confidence  with  which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  design.  He  fully  knew  the  strength  of  the  passions  and  powers  which  were 
arrayed  against  him,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was  to  be  shortened  by 
violence ;  yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  implying  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his 
religion.  One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  genuineness, 
is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect  and  obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching  sufferings, 
and  to  the  glory  which  was  to  follow ;  allusions  showing  us  the  workings  of  a  mind, 
thoroughly  conscious  of  being  appointed  to  accomplish  infinite  good  through  great 
calamity.  This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment  of  immediate  success,  this  ever 
present  persuasion  that  he  was  to  perish  before  his  religion  would  advance,  and  this 
calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant  and  unbounded  triumphs,  are  remarkable  traits, 
throwing  a  tender  and  solemn  grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly  inexplicable  by 
human  principles,  or  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate  to  his  public  character  and  office.  If  we 
pass  to  what  may  be  called  his  private  character,  we  shall  receive  the  same  impression 
of  inexplicable  excellence.  The  most  striking  trait  in  Jesus  was,  undoubtedly,  bene- 
volence; and  although  this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet  it  had  not  been  manifested 
in  the  same  form  and  extent.  Christ's  benevolence  was  distinguished  first  by  its 
expansiveness.  At  that  age,  an  unconfined  philanthropy,  proposing  and  toiling  to  do 
good  without  distinction  of  country  or  rank,  was  unknown.  Love  to  man  as  man, 
love  comprehending  the  hated  Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican,  was  a  feature 
which  separated  Jesus  from  the  best  men  of  his  nation  and  of  the  world.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  was  its  gentleness  and  tenderness,  forming 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  hardness  and  ferocity  of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  and  with  that  sternness  and  inflexibility  which  the  purest  philosophy  of 
Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  as  the  perfection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  distinguishing 
trait  was  its  superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one  of  the  recognised  rights  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had  seen  its  inconsistency  with 
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man's  dignity,  had  condemned  it,  yet  none  had  inculcated  the  duty  of  regarding  one's 
worst  enemies  with  that  kindness  which  God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and  of  returning 
curses  with  blessings  and  prayers.  This  form  of  benevolence,  the  most  disinterested 
and  divine  form,  was,  as  you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ  in  infinite  strength, 
amidst  injuries  and  indignities  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Now,  this  singular 
eminence  of  goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  degrading  influences  of  the  ages,  under 
which  all  other  men  suffered,  needs  to  be  explained;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  exposing  not  only  his  own  life  but 
the  lives  of  confiding  friends,  in  an  enterprise  next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the  character  of  Christ.  I  will  only  observe,  that 
it  had  one  distinction,  which,  more  than  anything,  forms  a  perfect  character.  It  was 
made  up  of  contrasts;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  union  of  excellences  which  are  not 
easily  reconciled,  which  seem  at  first  sight  incongruous,  but  which,  when  blended  and 
duly  proportioned,  constitute  moral  harmony,  and  attract,  with  equal  power,  love  and 
veneration.  For  example,  we  discover  in  Jesus  Christ  an  unparalleled  dignity  of 
character,  a  consciousness  of  greatness,  never  discovered  or  approached  by  any  other 
individual  in  history ;  and  yet  this  was  blended  with  a  condescension,  lowliness,  and 
unostentatious  simplicity,  which  had  never  before  been  thought  consistent  with  great- 
ness. In  like  manner,  he  united  an  utter  superiority  to  the  world,  to  its  pleasures  and 
ordinary  interests,  with  suavity  of  manners  and  freedom  of  austerity.  He  joined  strong 
feeling  and  self-possession;  an  indignant  sensibility  to  sin,  and  compassion  to  the 
sinner;  an  intense  devotion  to  his  work,  and  calmness  under  opposition  and  ill  success; 
a  universal  philanthropy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private  attachments;  the  authority 
which  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  tenderness  and  gratitude  of  a  son. 
Such  was  the  author  of  our  religion.  And  is  his  character  to  be  explained  by  imposture 
or  insane  enthusiasm?  Does  it  not  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a  heavenly 
origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  this  character  never  existed.  Then  the  invention  of  it  is  to 
be  explained,  and  the  reception  which  this  fiction  met  with ;  and  these  perhaps  are  as 
difficult  of  explanation  on  natural  principles,  as  its  real  existence.  Christ's  history 
bears  all  the  marks  of  reality ;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlaboured,  unostentatious 
narrative  was  never  penned.  Besides,  his  character,  if  invented,  must  have  been  an 
invention  of  singular  difficulty,  because  no  models  existed  on  which  to  frame  it.  He 
stands  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The  conception  of  a  being,  proposing  such  new 
and  exalted  ends,  and  governed  by  higher  principles  than  the  progress  of  society  had 
developed,  implies  singular  intellectual  power.  That  several  individuals  should  join 
in  equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this  character ;  and  should  not  merely  describe  in 
general  terms  the  fictitious  being  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should  introduce  him 
into  real  life,  should  place  him  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  in  connexion  with 
various  ranks  of  men,  with  friends  and  foes,  and  should  in  all  preserve  his  identity, 
show  the  same  great  and  singular  mind  always  acting  in  harmony  with  itself;  this  is 
a  supposition  hardly  credible,  and,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  are  considered,  seems  to  be  as  inexplicable  on  human  principles,  as  what  I 
before  suggested,  the  composition  of  Newton's  Principia  by  a  savage.  The  character 
of  Christ,  though  delineated  in  an  age  of  great  moral  darkness,  has  stood  the  scrutiny 
of  ages;  and  in  proportion  as  men's  moral  sentiments  have  been  refined,  its  beauty 
has  been  more  seen  and  felt.  To  suppose  it  invented,  is  to  suppose  that  its  authors, 
outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a  singular  delicacy  and  elevation  of  moral  per- 
ception and  feeling.  But  these  attainments  are  not  very  reconcileable  with  the 
character  of  its  authors,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fiction ;  that  is,  with  the  character  of 
habitual  liars  and  impious  deceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover  powers  adequate  to  this  invention.  There 
must  have  been  motives  for  it;  for  men  do  not  make  great  eiforts,  without  strong 
motives ;  and  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  incitements,  we  challenge  the  infidel  to 
suggest  any,  which  could  have  prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  invention,  if  it  were  one,  was  received 
as  real,  at  a  period  so  near  to  the  time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance,  that  the  means 
of  detecting  it  were  infinite.  That  men  should  send  out  such  a  forgery,  and  that  it 
should  prevail  and  triumph,  are  circumstances  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  real.  Its  reality  is  the  only  explanation  of  the 
mighty  revolution  produced  by  his  religion.  And  how  can  you  account  for  it,  but  by 
that  cause  to  which  he  always  referred  it — a  mission  from  the  Father  ? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  religion  might  be  shown  to  abound  in  circum- 
stances which  contradict  and  repel  the  idea  of  a  human  origin.  For  example,  its 
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representations  of  the  paternal  character  of  God ;  its  inculcation  of  a  universal  charity ; 
the  stress  which  it  lays  on  inward  purity ;  its  substitution  of  a  spiritual  worship  tor 
the  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  everywhere  had  usurped  the  name  and  extinguished 
the  life  of  religion ;  its  preference  of  humility,  and  of  the  mild,  unostentatious,  passive 
virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualities  which  had  monopolised  men's  admiration ;  its  con- 
sistent and  bright  discoveries  of  immortality  ;  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  as  a 
sinner ;  its  adaptation  to  all  the  conditions,  capacities,  and  sufferings  of  human  nature ; 
its  pure,  sublime,  yet  practicable  morality ;  its  high  and  generous  motives ;  and  its 
fitness  to  form  a  character,  which  plainly  prepares  for  a  higher  life  than  the  present ; 
these  are  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  which  will  strike  us  more  and  more,  in  proportion 
as  we  understand  distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  this 
religion  appeared,  and  for  which  no  adequate  human  cause  has  been  or  can  be  assigned. 
Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of  which  might  be  enlarged  into  a  discourse,  I  will 
make  but  one  remark  on  this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own  mind  very  forcibly. 
Since  its  introduction,  human  nature  has  made  great  progress,  and  society  experienced 
great  changes ;  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christianity,  instead  of 
losing  its  application  and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and 
adapted  to  man's  nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of 
that  period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy, 
its  public  and  private  economy;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has 
opened,  but  has  always  kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views 
in  proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  affections,  which  our 
nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity 
is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate 
sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As 
men  advance  in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings,  to  which 
ruder  ages  are  strangers ;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and 
intellect  become  more  restless;  and  Christianity  brings  them  tranquillity,  by  the 
eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it  unfolds. 
This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society  than  that  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  developed,  seems  to  me  very 
striking.  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having  come  from  a  being  who  perfectly 
understood  the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress.  This  feature 
of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an  anticipation  of  future  and 
distant  ages ;  and  when  we  consider  among  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in 
God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  ? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  on  the  character  of 
his  religion ;  and  before  quitting  these  topics,  I  would  observe,  that  they  form  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian  history.  These  miracles 
were  not  wrought  by  a  man,  whose  character,  in  other  respects,  \vas  ordinary.  They 
were  acts  of  a  being,  whose  mind  was  as  singular  as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted 
with  more  than  human  authority,  whose  moral  qualities  and  sublime  purposes  were 
in  accordance  with  superhuman  powers.  Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his 
whole  character,  and  bear  a  proportion  to  it,  like  that  which  we  observe  in  the  most 
harmonious  productions  of  nature ;  and  in  this  way  they  receive  from  it  great  con- 
firmation. And  the  same  presumption  in  their  favour  arises  from  his  religion.  That 
a  religion,  carrying  in  itself  such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inexplicable  on  human 
principles,  should  receive  outward  confirmations  from  Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising. 
The  extraordinary  character  of  the  religion,  accords  with  and  seems  to  demand  extra- 
ordinary interpositions  in  its  behalf.  Its  miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  unexplained, 
disconnected  events,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  system,  which  is  worthy  of  God,  and 
impressed  with  God ;  which  occupies  a  large  space,  and  is  operating  with  great  and 
increasing  energy,  in  human  affairs. 

As  yet  I  have  not  touched  on  what  seem  to  many  writers  the  strongest  proofs  of 
Christianity,  I  mean  the  direct  evidences  of  its  miracles ;  by  which  we  mean  the 
testimony  borne  to  them,  including  the  character,  conduct,  and  condition  of  the  wit- 
nesses. These  I  have  not  time  to  unfold;  nor  is  this  labour  needed;  for  Paley's 
inestimable  work,  which  is  one  of  your  classical  books,  has  stated  these  proofs  with 
great  clearness  and  power.  I  would  only  observe,  that  they  may  all  be  resolved  into 
this  single  principle,  namely,  that  the  Christian  miracles  were  originally  believed 
under  such  circumstances,  that  this  belief  can  only  be  explained  by  their  actual 
occurrence.  That  Christianity  was  received  at  first  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and 
that  its  first  preachers  and  converts  proved  the  depth  and  strength  of  their  conviction 
of  these  facts,  by  attesting  them  in  sufferings  and  in  death,  we  know  from  the  most 
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ancient  records  which  relate  to  this  religion,  both  Christian  and  Heathen;  and,  in  fact, 
this  conviction  can  alone  explain  their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Now,  that  this 
conviction  could  only  have  sprung  from  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  we  infer  from  the 
known  circumstances  of  these  witnesses,  whose  passions,  interests,  and  strongest  pre- 
judices, were  originally  hostile  to  the  new  religion;  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
care  the  facts  on  which  it  rested,  were  as  urgent  and  solemn,  and  whose  means  and 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  their  truth  were  as  ample  and  unfailing,  as  can  be  con- 
ceived to  conspire;  so  that  the  supposition  of  their  falsehood  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  subverting  our  trust  in  human  judgment  and  human  testimony  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  discovering  truth;  that  is,  without  introducing 
universal  scepticism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evidences,  to  which  I  have  but  slightly  referred,  but 
which  has  struck  with  peculiar  force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  I  refer  to  the  marks  of 
truth  and  reality,  which  are  found  in  the  Christian  Records;  to  the  internal  proofs 
which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  carry  with  them,  of  having  been  written  by 
men  who  lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  who  believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  labours  and  conflicts  which  attended  its  establishment,  and  who 
wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and  deep  conviction.  A  few  remarks  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  power  of  these  internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  by  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  will  now  subjoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  and  epistles.  The  historical  books,  namely, 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  are  a  continued  narrative,  embracing  many  years,  and  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion.  Now  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  these  writings  completely  answer  their  end;  that  they  completely 
solve  the  problem,  how  this  peculiar  religion  grew  up  and  established  itself  in  the 
world ;  that  they  furnish  precise  and  adequate  causes  for  this  stupendous  revolution 
in  human  affairs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts,  which 
are  not  only  connected  with  one  another,  but  arc  intimately  linked  with  the  long  series 
which  has  followed  them,  and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent  history,  so  as  to 
account  for  and  sustain  it.  Now,  that  a  collection  of  fictitious  narratives,  coming 
from  different  hands,  comprehending  many  years,  and  spreading  over  many  countries, 
should  not  only  form  a  consistent  whole,  when  taken  by  themselves ;  but  should  also 
connect  and  interweave  themselves  with  real  history  so  naturally  and  intimately,  as  to 
furnish  no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the  appearance  of  incongruity  and  dis- 
cordance, and  as  to  give  an  adequate  explanation,  and  the  only  explanation  of 
acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  important  revolution  in  society;  this  is  a  supposition 
from  which  an  intelligent  man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  shake 
a  principal  foundation  of  history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of  Christ's  character  as  developed 
in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  different  writers  in  giving  us  the  singular 
features  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are  the  same  marks  of  truth  running  through  the 
whole  of  these  narratives.  For  example,  the  effects  produced  by  Jesus  on  the  various 
classes  of  society;  the  different  feelings  of  admiration,  attachment,  and  envy,  which 
he  called  forth ;  the  various  expressions  of  these  feelings ;  the  prejudices,  mistakes,  and 
gradual  illumination  of  his  disciples;  these  are  all  given  to  us  with  such  marks  of 
truth  and  reality  as  could  not  easily  be  counterfeited.  The  whole  history  is  precisely 
such,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  appearance  of  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
Christ,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks  of  truth  and  reality  even  more  than  the 
Gospels.  They  are  imbued  thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come  from  men  plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the 
new  religion  excited,  alive  to  its  interests,  identified  with  its  fortunes.  They  betray 
the  very  state  of  mind  which  must  have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  first  propagators  of  the  religion.  They  arc  letters  written  on  real  business, 
intended  for  immediate  effects,  designed  to  meet  prejudices  and  passions,  which  such 
a  religion  must  first  have  awakened.  They  contain  not  a  trace  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  later  age,  or  of  the  feelings,  impressions,  and  modes  of  thinking  by  which  later 
times  were  characterised,  and  from  which  later  writers  could  not  easily  have  escaped. 
The  letters  of  Paul  have  a  remarkable  agreement  with  his  history.  They  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  literature,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  sudden, 
overwhelming  miracle,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  new  religion 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  was  everywhere  met  by  the  prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
his  own  nation.  They  are  full  of  obscurities  growing  out  of  these  points  of  Paul's 
history  and  character,  and  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  infant  church,  and  which 
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nothing  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  early  period  can  illustrate.  This 
remarkable  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  into  the  Christian  Records,  cannot 
easily  be  explained  but  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  written  in  that  age  by  the  real  and 
zealous  propagators  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  are  records  of  real  convictions  and 
of  actual  events. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity,  still  more  internal  than  any  on  which  I 
have  yet  dwelt,  an  evidence  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real  because 
founded  on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine  original  of  our  religion, 
which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength,  in  those  who  apply  it  habitually  to 
their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men,  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest  faculties;  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true 
happiness  or  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give ;  which 
assures  them,  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a  ray  from  the  Everlasting  Light,  a 
stream  from  the  Fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the  evidence 
which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot  understand  the 
learned  books  of  Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words  to  explain  the 
ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who  hold  the 
Gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering  than  mere  argument  ever 
produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject,  which  opens  upon  me  continually  as  I  pro- 
ceed.— Imperfect  as  this  discussion  is,  the  conclusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  beyond  doubt, 
that  Christianity  is  true.  And,  my  hearers,  if  true,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths, 
deserving  and  demanding  our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  gratitude.  This  religion 
must  never  be  confounded  with  our  common  blessings.  It  is  a  revelation  of  pardon, 
which,  as  sinners,  we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of  human  immortality; 
a  doctrine,  which,  however  undervalued  amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inexperi- 
enced youth,  is  found  to  be  our  strength  and  consolation,  and  the  only  effectual  spring 
of  persevering  and  victorious  virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life  have  scattered  our 
visionary  hopes;  when  pain,  disappointment,  and  temptation  press  upon  us;  when 
this  world's  enjoyments  are  found  unable  to  quench  that  deep  thirst  of  happiness 
which  burns  in  every  breast;  when  friends,  whom  we  love  as  our  own  souls,  die;  and 
our  own  graves  open  before  us. — To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to  my  young 
hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the  truth  of  this  religion  be  the  strongest  conviction  of  your 
understandings;  let  its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an  absolute  power  your 
characters  and  lives. 
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MATTHEW  x.  16:  "Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves:  be  ye 
therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves." 

THE  communication  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  is  the  most  important  office  committed 
to  men.  The  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world,  not  to  legislate  for  nations,  not  to 
command  armies,  not  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  universal  monarchy;  but  to  teach  religion, 
to  establish  truth  and  holiness.  The  highest  end  of  human  nature  is  duty,  virtue, 
piety,  excellence,  moral  greatness,  spiritual  glory ;  and  he  who  effectually  labours  for 
these,  is  taking  part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest  work.  The  Christian  ministry,  then, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  men's  spiritual  improvement  and  salvation,  and  which  is 
entrusted  for  this  end  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  God's  most  beneficent  institutions  and  men's  most  honourable  labours. 
The  occasion  requires  that  this  institution  should  be  our  principal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place  since  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  text  were 
spoken !  Ministers  are  no  longer  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolves.  Through  the 
labours,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  good  and  great  men  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  Christianity  has  become  the  professed  and  honoured  religion  of  the  most 
civilised  nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed  to  very  different  temptations  from  those 
of  savage  persecution.  Still  our  text  has  an  application  to  the  present  time.  We  see 
our  Saviour  commanding  his  Apostles,  to  regard  in  their  ministry  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were  to  exercise  the 
wisdom  or  prudence  of  which  the  serpent  was  in  ancient  times  the  emblem,  and  to 
join  with  it  the  innocence  and  mildness  of  the  dove.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Chris- 
tian minister  is  at  all  periods  to  regard  the  signs,  the  distinctive  marks  and  character 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  accommodate  his  ministry  to  its  wants  and 
demands.  Accordingly,  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  influence  which  they  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher. 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  past,  may  be  called  enlightened,  and 
requires  an  enlightened  ministry.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  prove,  that  religion 
should  be  dispensed  by  men  who  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  intellect  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  Some  passages  of  Scripture  however  have  been  wrested  to  prove, 
that  an  unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God  particularly  honours.  He  always  chooses, 
we  are  told,  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise."  But  texts  of  this 
description  are  misunderstood,  through  the  very  ignorance  which  they  are  adduced  to 
support.  The  wise,  who  are  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not 
really  enlightened  men,  but  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  substituted  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry  into  God's  works,  and  who  knew  com- 
paratively nothing  of  nature  or  the  human  mind.  The  present  age  has  a  quite  different 
illumination  from  that  in  which  ancient  philosophy  prided  itself.  It  is  marked  by 
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great  and  obvious  improvements  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  and  by  the 
consequent  discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great  mass  of  physical  and  moral  "truth,  wholly 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Christ.     Now  we  affirm,  that  such  an  age  demands  an 
enlightened  ministry.     We  want  teachers,  who  will  be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the 
consistency  of  revealed  religion  with  the  new  lights  which  are  breaking  in  from  nature ; 
and  who  will  be  able  to  draw,  from  all  men's  discoveries  in  the  outward  world  and  in 
their  own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and  arguments  for  Christianity.     We  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  God,  the  author  of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established  a  har- 
mony between  them,  and  that  their  beams  are  intended  to  mingle  and  shed  a  joint 
radiance;  and,  consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is  best  fitted  to 
dispense  Christianity,  whose  compass  of  mind  enables  him  to  compare  what  God  is 
teaching  in  his  Works  and  in  his  Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of  religion  with 
those  modifications  and  restraints  which  other  acknowledged  truths  require.     Chris- 
tianity now  needs  dispensers,  who  will  make  history,  nature,  and  the  improvements  of 
society,  tributary  to  its  elucidation  and  support;  who  will  show  its  adaptation  to  man 
as  an  ever  progressive  being;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  objections  to  its  truth, 
which  will  naturally  be  started  in  an  active,  stirring,  inquiring  age ;  and,  though  last 
not  least,  who  will  have  enough  of  mental  and  moral  courage  to  detect  and  renounce 
the  errors  in  the  Church,  on  which  such  objections  are  generally  built.     In  such  an 
age,  a  ministry  is  wanted,  which  will  furnish  discussions  of  religious  topics,  not  inferior 
at  least  in  intelligence  to  those  which  people  are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on  other 
subjects.     Christianity  will  suffer,  if  at  a  time  when  vigour  and  acuteness  of  thinking 
are  carried  into  all  other  departments,  the  pulpit  should  send  forth  nothing  but  wild 
declamation,  positive  assertion,  or  dull  commonplaces,  with  which  even  childhood  is 
satiated.     Religion  must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend  and  quickener  of  intellect.     It  must 
be  exhibited  with  clearness  of  reasoning  and  variety  of  illustration;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous  diction  and  of  rich  and  glowing  ima- 
gery, where  these  gifts  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher.    It  is  not  meant  that  every  minister 
must  be  a  man  of  genius;  for  genius  is  one  of  God's  rarest  inspirations;  and  of  all  the 
breathings  of  genius,  perhaps  the  rarest  is  eloquence.     I  mean  only  to  say,  that  the 
age  demands  of  those,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  administration  of  Christianity, 
that  they  should  feel  themselves  called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivation  and  fullest 
development  of  the  intellectual  nature.     Instead  of  thinking,  that  the  ministry  is  a 
refuge  for  dulness,  and  that  whoever  can  escape  from  the  plough  is  fit  for  God's  spiritual 
husbandry,  we  ought  to  feel  that  no  profession  demands  more  enlarged  thinking  and 
more  various  acquisitions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  enlightened,  talent  acquires  influence.  In  rude 
ages  bodily  strength  is  the  most  honourable  distinction,  and  in  subsequent  times  mili- 
tary prowess  and  skill  confer  mastery  and  eminence.  But  as  society  advances,  mind, 
thought,  becomes  the  sovereign  of  the  world ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  present  moment, 
profound  and  glowing  thought,  though  breathing  only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a 
kind  of  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  energy.  It  crosses  oceans  and  spreads  through 
nations;  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  conceptions  of  a  single  mind  are  elec- 
trifying and  kindling  multitudes,  through  wider  regions  than  the  Roman  eagle  over- 
shadowed. This  agency  of  mind  on  mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  true  sovereignty  of  the 
world,  and  kings  and  heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by  the  side  of  men  of  deep  and 
fervent  thought.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  religion  would  wage  a  very  unequal  war, 
if  divorced  from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  if  committed  to  weak  and  untaught 
minds.  God  plainly  intends,  that  it  should  be  advanced  by  human  agency;  and  does 
he  not  then  intend,  to  summon  to  its  aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power  with  which 
man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  an  intrinsic  glory,  a  native  beauty,  which 
no  art  or  talent  of  man  can  heighten;  that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  same,  by  what- 
ever lips  it  is  communicated,  and  that  it  needs  nothing  but  the  most  naked  exposition 
of  its  truths,  to  accomplish  its  saving  purposes.  Who  does  not  know,  that  all  truth 
takes  a  hue  and  form  from  the  soul  through  which  it  passes,  that  in  every  mind  it  is 
invested  with  peculiar  associations,  and  that,  consequently,  the  same  truth  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  when  exhibited  by  men  of  different  habits  of  thought  and  feeling? 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  sublimest  doctrines  lose  in  some  hands  all  their  gran- 
deur, and  the  loveliest  of  all  their  attractiveness  ?  Who  does  not  know,  how  much  the 
diffusion  and  power  of  any  system,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  political,  depend  on 
the  order  according  to  which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad  and  consistent  views  which 
are  given  of  it,  on  the  connections  which  it  is  shown  to  hold  with  other  truths,  on  the 
analogies  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and  enforced,  and  though  last  not  least, 
on  the  clearness  and  energy  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed  ?  "  Nothing  is  needed 
in  religion,"  some  say,  "but  the  naked  truth."  But  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  naked  truth,  at  least  as  far  as  moral  subjects  are  concerned.  Truth  which 
relates  to  God,  and  duty,  and  happiness,  and  a  future  state,  is  always  humanised,  if  I 
may  so  use  the  word,  by  passing  through  a  human  mind ;  and  when  communicated 
powerfully,  it  always  comes  to  us  in  drapery  thrown  round  it  by  the  imagination, 
reason,  and  moral  feelings  of  the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm  and  living  with  the 
impressions  and  affections  which  it  has  produced  in  the  soul  from  which  it  issues ;  and 
it  ought  so  to  come ;  for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral  truth  is  found  in  the  moral 
principles  and  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  it  fails  of  its  best  support,  unless  it 
is  seen  to  accord  with  and  to  act  upon  these.  The  evidence  of  Christianity,  which 
operates  most  universally,  is  not  history  nor  miracles,  but  its  correspondence  to  tho 
noblest  capacities,  deepest  wants,  and  purest  aspirations  of  our  nature,  to  the  cravings 
of  an  immortal  spirit;  and  when  it  comes  to  us  from  a  mind,  in  which  it  has  discovered 
nothing  of  this  adaptation,  and  has  touched  none  of  these  springs,  it  wants  one  of 
its  chief  signatures  of  divinity.  Christianity  is  not,  then,  to  be  exhibited  nakedly. 
It  owes  much  of  its  power  to  the  mind  which  communicates  it ;  and  the  greater  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the  mind  of  which  it  has  possessed  itself,  and  from 
which  it  flows,  the  wider  and  deeper  will  be  its  action  on  other  souls. 

It  may  be  said,  without  censoriousness,  that  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  Christianity 
has  been  exhibited  in  past  times,  does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the  present.  That 
mode  has  been  too  narrow,  technical,  pedantic.  Religion  has  been  made  a  separate 
business,  and  a  dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business,  too,  instead  of  being  manifested 
as  a  truth  which  bears  on  and  touches  everything  human,  as  a  universal  spirit,  which 
ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our  trains  of 
thought  and  emotion.  And  this  narrow,  forbidding  mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity, 
is  easily  explained  by  its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up  in  cells;  a  priesthood  cut  off 
by  celibacy  from  the  sympathies  and  most  interesting  relations  of  life;  and  universities 
enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught  to  place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and 
unintelligible  definitions;  these  took  Christianity  into  their  keeping;  and  at  their 
chilling  touch,  this  generous  religion,  so  full  of  life  and  affection,  became  a  dry,  frigid, 
abstract  system.  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  their  hands,  and  has  been  transmitted 
by  a  majority  of  Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of  the  human  form,  compressed  by 
swathing-bands,  until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every  movement  constrained,  and  almost  all 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  obliterated.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  heavenly  insti- 
tution, designed  to  perfect  our  whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening  and  purifying  objects 
to  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart,  to  develope  every  capacity  of  devout  and  social 
feeling,  to  form  a  rich,  various,  generous  virtue,  divines  have  cramped  and  tortured 
the  Gospel  into  various  systems,  composed  in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and  con- 
tradictions ;  and  this  religion  of  love  has  been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish  and  dark- 
visaged  piety,  very  hostile  to  the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  our  faculties 
and  social  affections.  Great  improvements  indeed  in  this  particular  are  taking  place 
among  Christians  of  almost  every  denomination.  Religion  has  been  brought  from  the 
cell  of  the  monk,  and  the  school  of  the  verbal  disputant,  into  life  and  society ;  and  its 
connections  with  all  our  pursuits  and  feelings  have  been  made  manifest.  Still,  Chris- 
tianity, I  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  in  sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  spirit  of  an 
age,  which  is  tracing  connections  between  all  objects  of  thought  and  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  which  cannot  but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
seen  to  want  harmonies  and  affinities  with  other  parts  of  God's  system,  and  especially 
•with  human  nature  and  human  life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  not  only  an  enlightened  but  an  earnest 
ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of  earnestness  and  excitements.  Men  feel  and  think  at  present 
with  more  energy  than  formerly.  There  is  more  of  interest  and  fervour.  We  learu 
now  from  experience  what  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  purposes  of  our  Creator, 
that  civilization  and  refinement  are  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  inconsistent 
with  sensibility;  that  the  intellect  may  grow  without  exhausting  or  overshadowing  the 
heart.  The  human  mind  was  never  more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  political  revolutions,  which  form  such  broad  features  and  distinctions  of  our  age, 
have  sprung  from  a  new  and  deep  working  in  the  human  soul.  Men  have  caught 
glimpses,  however  indistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights,  and  great  interests  of  their 
nature;  and  a  thirst  for  untried  good,  and  impatience  of  long  endured  wrongs,  have 
broken  out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of  Etna,  and  shaken  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  discern  this  increased  fervour  of  mind  in  every  department  of  life. 
A  new  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer  be  confined 
to  the  acquisitions  of  past  ages,  but  is  kindling  the  passions  by  vague  but  noble  ideas 
of  blessings  never  yet  attained.  Multitudes,  unwilling  to  wait  the  slow  pace  of  that 
great  innovator,  time,  are  taking  the  work  of  reform  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly, 
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the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  age-hallowed  establishments,  and  the  passion  for 
change  and  amelioration,  are  now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open  hostility,  and  all 
great  questions,  affecting  human  happiness,  are  debated  with  the  eagerness  of  party. 
The  character  of  the  age  is  stamped  very  strongly  on  its  literary  productions.  Who, 
that  can  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  is  not  struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest 
spirit  of  the  literature  of  our  times.  It  refuses  to  waste  itself  on  trifles,  or  to  minister 
to  mere  gratification.  Almost  all  that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing  on  great 
interests  of  human  nature.  Fiction  is  no  longer  a  mere  amusement ;  but  transcendent 
genius,  accommodating  itself  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has  seized  upon  this  province 
of  literature,  and  turned  fiction  from  a  toy  into  a  mighty  engine,  and,  under  the  light 
tale,  is  breathing  through  the  community  either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  its  thirst 
for  the  new,  communicates  the  spirit  and  lessons  of  history,  unfolds  the  operations  of 
religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  defends  or  assails  new  theories  of  education  or 
morals  by  exhibiting  them  in  life  and  action.  The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  char- 
acteristic. It  has  a  deeper  and  more  impressive  tone  than  comes  to  us  from  what  has 
been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  The  regular,  elaborate,  harmonious 
strains,  which  delighted  a  former  generation,  are  now  accused,  I  say  not  how  unjustly, 
of  playing  too  much  on  the  surface  of  nature  and  of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  demand 
a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetry  which  pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  and  which  lays  open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowing  from  the  whole 
outward  creation  fresh  images  and  correspondences,  with  which  to  illuminate  the 
secrets  of  the  world  within  us.  So  keen  is  this  appetite,  that  extravagances  of 
imagination,  and  gross  violations  both  of  taste  and  moral  sentiment,  are  forgiven, 
when  conjoined  with  what  awakens  strong  emotion ;  and  unhappily  the  most  stirring 
is  the  most  popular  poetry,  even  though  it  issue  from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanthrope 
and  a  libertine,  and  exhale  poison  and  death. 

Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommodation  to  this  spirit  and  character 
of  our  age.  Men  desire  excitement,  and  religion  must  be  communicated  in  a  more 
exciting  form.  It  must  be  seen  not  only  to  correspond  and  to  be  adapted  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  furnish  nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest  and  profoundest  senti- 
ments of  our  nature.  It  must  not  be  exhibited  in  the  dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a 
scholastic  theology;  nor  must  it  be  set  forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery  of  an 
artificial  rhetoric,  in  prettinesses  of  style,  in  measured  sentences,  with  an  insipid 
floridness,  and  in  the  form  of  elegantly  feeble  essays.  No;  it  must  come  from  the  soul 
in  the  language  of  earnest  conviction  and  strong  feeling.  Men  will  not  now  be  trifled 
with.  They  listen  impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated  with  apathy.  They  want  a 
religion  which  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them ;  and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now 
maintain  its  ground,  which  wants  the  power  of  awakening  real  and  deep  interest  in 
the  soul.  It  is  objected  to  Unitarian  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  possess  this  heart- 
stirring  energy;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and  still  more,  it  ought  to  fall ;  for  it  does  not  suit 
the  spirit  of  our  times,  nor  the  essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human  nature.  Men 
•will  prefer  even  a  fanaticism  which  is  in  earnest,  to  a  pretended  rationality,  which 
leaves  untouched  all  the  great  springs  of  the  soul,  which  never  lays  a  quickening  hand 
on  our  love  and  veneration,  our  awe  and  fear,  our  hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  demands  a  more  exciting 
administration  of  Christianity,  begins  to  be  understood  and  is  responded  to  by  preachers. 
Those  of  us,  whose  memory  extends  back  but  a  little  way,  can  see  a  revolution  taking 
place  in  this  country.  "  The  repose  of  the  pulpit"  has  been  disturbed.  In  England, 
the  Established  Church  gives  broad  symptoms  of  awaking;  and  the  slumbering 
incumbents  of  a  state  religion,  either  roused  by  sympathy,  or  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  self-defence,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  the  energy  of  the  freer  and  more  zealous  sects 
around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should  characterise  the  ministry;  and  by  this  I  mean, 
not  a  louder  voice  or  a  more  vehement  gesture;  I  mean  no  tricks  of  oratory;  but  a 
solemn  conviction  that  religion  is  a  great  concern,  and  a  solemn  purpose  that  its  claims 
shall  be  felt  by  others.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister  must  communicate  religion, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  reasoning,  but  as  a  matter  of  experience,  with  that  inexpressible 
character  of  reality,  that  life  and  power,  which  accompany  truths  drawn  from  a  man's 
own  soul.  We  ought  to  speak  of  religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves  know. 
Its  influences,  struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs,  should  be  delineated  from  our  own 
history.  The  life  and  sensibility  which  we  would  spread,  should  be  strong  in  our  own 
breasts.  This  is  the  only  genuine,  unfailing  spring  of  an  earnest  ministry.  Men 
may  work  themselves  for  a  time  into  a  fervour  by  artificial  means;  but  the  flame  is 
unsteady,  "a  crackling  of  thorns"  on  a  cold  hearth;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hard  for  the 
most  successful  art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that  soul-subduing  tone  to  the  voice,  that 
air  of  native  feeling  to  the  countenance,  and  that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  con- 
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ceptions,  which  come  from  an  experimental  conviction  of  religious  truth;  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  would  suggest,  that  the  most  important  part  of  theological  education,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the  communication  of  knowledge,  essential  as  that  is,  but 
the  conversion  and  exaltation  of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living,  practical,  and  soul- 
kindling  conviction.  Much  as  the  age  requires  intellectual  culture  in  a  minister,  it 
requires  still  more,  that  his  acquisitions  of  truth  should  be  instinct  with  life  and 
feeling ;  that  he  should  deliver  his  message,  not  mechanically  and  "  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,"  but  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects ; 
that  he  should  speak  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  dignity  and  loveliness  of  Christian 
virtue,  of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as  of  ti  editions  and  historical  records,  about 
which  he  has  only  read,  but  as  of  realities  which  he  understands  and  feels  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and,  consequently,  an  age  in  which  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be 
expected ;  and  these  circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and  modify  the  duties  of  the 
ministry.  Free  inquiry  cannot  exist  without  generating  a  degree  of  scepticism ;  and 
against  this  influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error  of  any  sect,  a  minister  is  bound 
to  erect  every  barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tend- 
ing, after  its  long  vassalage,  to  licentious  speculation.  Men  have  begun  to  send  keen, 
searching  glances  into  old  institutions,  whether  of  religion,  literature,  or  policy ;  and 
have  detected  so  many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old,  has  in  many  cases  taken 
place  of  the  veneration  for  antiquity.  In  such  an  age,  Christianity  must  be  subjected 
to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments  and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it  from 
investigation;  and  its  ministers,  far  from  being  called  to  remove  it  from  the  bar  of 
reason,  where  God  has  chosen  that  it  should  appear,  are  only  bound  to  see  that  its 
claims  be  fairly  and  fully  made  known;  and  to  this  they  are  solemnly  bound;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  one  of  their  first  duties,  to  search  deeply  and  understand  thoroughly 
the  true  foundations  and  evidences  on  which  the  religion  stands.  Now  it  seems  to  me, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind  makes  progress,  the  inward  evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own  brow,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important.  I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn  from  its  excel- 
lence, purity,  and  happy  influences ;  from  its  adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants,  to  the 
weakness  and  the  greatness  of  human  nature;  from  the  original  and  unborrowed 
character,  the  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  celestial  loveliness  of  its  Founder;  from  its 
unbounded  benevolence,  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe ;  and  from  its 
views  of  God's  parental  character  and  purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection,  and  of 
a  future  state;  views  manifestly  tending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpetual  improvement 
of  our  nature,  yet  wholly  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
unfolded.  The  historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of  Christianity,  are  indeed  essential 
and  impregnable ;  but,  without  superseding  these,  the  inward  proofs,  of  which  I  speak, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  and  exert  a  greater  power,  in  proportion  as 
the  moral  discernment  and  sensibilities  of  men  are  strengthened  and  enlarged.  And 
if  this  be  true,  then  Christianity  is  endangered,  and  scepticism  fortified,  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  representations  of  the  religion,  which  sully  its  native  lustre  and  darken  its 
inward  signatures  of  a  heavenly  origin ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  and  most  solemn 
duty  of  its  ministers,  is,  to  rescue  it  from  such  perversions ;  to  see  that  it  be  not  con- 
demned for  doctrines  for  which  it  is  in  no  respect  responsible ;  and  to  vindicate  its 
character  as  eminently  a  rational  religion,  that  is,  a  religion  consistent  with  itself,  with 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  with  God's  acknowledged  attributes,  and  with 
those  indestructible  convictions,  which  spring  almost  instinctively  from  our  moral  con- 
stitution, and  which  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  human  mind  is  developed.  A 
professed  revelation,  carrying  contradiction  on  its  front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness,  which  are  the  highest  tests  of  moral  truth,  cannot  stand ;  and 
those  who  thus  exhibit  Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim,  are  shaking  its  founda- 
tions more  deeply  than  its  open  and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates  occasional  scepticism,  but  much  more  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  believers  of  Christianity;  and  to  this  the  ministry  must  have  a 
special  adaptation.  In  such  an  age,  the  ministry  must  in  a  measure  be  controversial. 
In  particular,  a  minister,  who  after  serious  investigation  attaches  himself  to  that  class 
of  Christians,  to  which  we  of  this  religious  society  are  known  to  belong,  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  painful  office  of  conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid  upon  him ;  for, 
whilst  we  deny  the  Christian  name  to  none  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Saviour 
and  Lord,  we  do  deliberately  believe,  that,  by  many  who  confess  him,  his  religion  is 
mournfully  disfigured.  We  believe,  that  piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no  small  degree 
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of  its  singleness,  energy,  and  happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the  church  of  objects 
of  supreme  worship ;  by  the  division  of  the  One  God  into  three  persons,  who  sustain 
different  relations  to  mankind ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  dishonourable  views  formed  of 
the  moral  character  and  administration  of  the  Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God  seem  to 
us  among  the  most  pernicious  that  can  grow  up  among  Christians;  for  they  darken, 
•and,  in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "  turn  into  blood  "  the  Sun  of  the  Spiritual 
Universe.  Around  just  views  of  the  Divine  Character,  all  truths  and  all  virtues 
naturally  gather ;  and  although  some  minds  of  native  irrepressible  vigour  may  rise  to 
greatness,  in  spite  of  dishonourable  conceptions  of  God,  yet  as  a  general  rule,  human 
nature  cannot  spread  to  its  just  and  full  proportions  under  their  appalling,  enslaving, 
heart-withering  control.  We  discover  very  plainly,  as  we  think,  in  the  frequent  torpor 
of  the  conscience  and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obligation,  the  melancholy  influences 
of  that  system,  so  prevalent  among  us,  which  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  parental 
attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible  for  the  conscience,  under  such  injurious  repre- 
sentations of  the  Divine  character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its  solemn  office  of 
enforcing  love  to  God  as  man's  highest  duty;  and,  accordingly,  when  religious  excite- 
ments take  place  under  this  gloomy  system,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a  morbid  action, 
much  more  than  of  a  healthy,  restorative  process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal  views  of  Christianity  will  feel  himself  bound  to 
withstand.  But  let  me  not  be  understood,  as  if  I  would  have  the  ministry  given 
chiefly  to  controversy,  and  would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  battery  for  the  perpetual 
assault  of  adverse  sects.  Oh  no.  Other  strains  than  those  of  warfare  should  predo- 
minate in  this  sacred  place.  A  minister  may  be  faithful  to  truth,  without  brandishing 
perpetually  the  weapons  of  controversy.  Occasional  discussions  of  disputed  doctrines, 
are  indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with  which  error  is  maintained.  But  it  becomes  the 
preacher  to  remember,  that  there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence,  more  sure  and  power- 
ful than  direct  assault  on  false  opinions.  The  most  effectual  method  of  expelling 
error,  is,  not  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to  instil  great  truths,  with  which 
it  cannot  easily  coexist,  and  by  which  the  mind  outgrows  it.  Men  who  have  been 
recovered  from  false  systems,  will  generally  tell  you,  that  the  first  step  of  their 
deliverance,  was  the  admission  of  some  principle  which  seemed  not  to  menace  their 
past  opinions,  but  which  prepared  the  mind  for  the  entrance  of  another  and  another 
truth,  until  they  were  brought,  almost  without  suspecting  it,  to  look  on  al  most  every 
doctrine  of  religion  with  other  eyes,  and  in  another  and  more  generous  light.  The 
old  superstitions  about  ghosts  and  dreams  were  not  expelled  by  argument,  for  hardly 
a  book  was  written  against  them ;  but  men  gradually  outgrew  them ;  and  the  spectres, 
which  had  haunted  the  terror-stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before  an  improved  philoso- 
phy, just  as  they  were  supposed  to  vanish  before  the  rising  sun.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity,  and  from  which  no  creed  is  free,  are 
to  yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  tracking 
and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister,  who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  labour  to  gain 
and  diffuse  more  and  more  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  our  religion,  of  its  nature,  spirit, 
and  end.  Let  him  labour  to  separate  what  is  of  universal  and  everlasting  application, 
from  the  local  and  the  temporary;  to  penetrate  beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit;  to 
detach  the  primary,  essential,  and  all-comprehending  principles  of  Christianity  from 
the  incrustations,  accidental  associations,  and  subordinate  appendages  by  which  they 
are  often  obscured;  and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's  minds  as  the  standard  by 
which  more  partial  views  are  to  be  tried.  Let  him  especially  set  forth  the  great  moral 
purpose  of  Christianity,  always  teaching,  that  Christ  came  to  deliver  from  the  power 
still  more  than  from  the  punishment  of  sin;  that  his  most  important  operation  is  within 
us;  and  that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission,  is  the  erection  of  God's  throne  in  the  soul, 
the  inspiration  of  a  fervent  filial  piety,  a  piety  founded  in  confiding  views  of  God's 
parental  character,  and  manifested  in  a  charity  corresponding  to  God's  unbounded  and 
ever  active  love.  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive  to  communicate  the  just 
principles  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  men,  reading  them  more  intelligently, 
may  read  them  with  new  interest,  and  he  will  have  discharged  his  chief  duty  in  relation 
to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought,  that,  through  the  influences  now  described,  a  sensible 
progress  is  taking  place  in  men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  hard  features  of  that  religious  system,  which  has  been  "received  by 
tradition  from  our  fathers,"  are  greatly  softened;  and  that  a  necessity  is  felt  by  those 
who  hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  representations  of  it  more  and  more  to  the 
improved  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Unconditional  Election  is  seldom  heard  of  among  us.  The 
Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  hastening  to  join  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.  The  more  revolting  representations  of  man's  state  by  nature,  are 
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judicious!^  kept  out  of  sight;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  preaching  is 
incomparably  more  practical  than  formerly.  And  all  these  changes  are  owing,  not  to 
theological  controversy  so  much  as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  human  mind.  This 
progress  is  especially  discernible  in  the  diminished  importance  now  ascribed  to  the 
outward  parts  of  Christianity.  Christians,  having  grown  up  to  understand  that  their 
religion  is  a  spirit  and  not  a  form,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of 
breaking  Christ's  followers  into  factions,  on  such  questions  as  these,  How  much  a 
Bishop  differs  from  a  Presbyter?  and,  How  great  a  quantity  of  water  should  be  used 
in  baptism?  And  whilst  they  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these  particulars,  they 
look  back  on  the  uncharitable  heat  with  which  these  and  similar  topics  were  once  dis- 
cussed, with  something  of  the  wonder  which  they  feel,  on  recollecting  the  violence  of 
the  Papists  during  the  memorable  debate,  Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  born  with 
original  sin  ?  It  is  a  consoling  and  delightful  thought,  that  God,  who  uses  Christianity 
to  advance  civilization  and  knowledge,  makes  use  of  this  very  advancement  to  bring 
buck  Christianity  to  a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together  and  carrying  forward  by 
mutual  action,  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  of  religion,  and  strengthening 
perpetually  their  blended  and  blessed  influences  on  human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt  one,  and  needs  and  demands  in  the 
ministry  a  spirit  of  reform.  The  age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ;  not  because  I  consider  it  as 
falling  below  the  purity  of  past  times,  but  because  it  is  obviously  and  grossly  defective, 
when  measured  by  the  Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights  and  advantages  which  it 
enjoys.  I  know  nothing  to  justify  the  cry  of  modern  degeneracy,  but  rather  incline  to 
the  belief,  that  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion  was  never  stronger  than  at  present. 
In  comparing  different  periods  as  to  virtue  and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  difference 
of  circumstances.  It  would  argue  little  wisdom  or  candour,  to  expect  the  same  freedom 
from  luxury  and  dissipation  in  this  opulent  and  flourishing  community,  as  marked  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country,  when  the  inhabitants,  scarcely  sheltered  from  the 
elements,  and  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  could  com- 
mand little  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  yet  it  is  through  superficial  compari- 
sons in  such  particulars,  that  the  past  is  often  magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
I  mean  not  to  strike  a  balance  between  this  age  and  former  ones.  I  look  on  this  age 
in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a  minister  ought  to  look  upon  it ;  and  whilst  I  see  much 
to  cheer  and  encourage,  I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man  mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's 
servants  to  prayer  and  toil.  That  our  increased  comforts,  improved  arts,  and  over- 
flowing prosperity,  are  often  abused  to  licentiousness ;  that  Christianity  is  with  multi- 
tudes a  mere  name  and  form  ;  that  a  practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nature  and 
fortune  the  gifts  and  operations  of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity,  which  lives  and 
cares  and  provides  only  for  the  present  state,  abound  on  every  side  of  us ;  that  much 
which  is  called  morality,  springs  from  a  prudent  balancing  of  the  passions,  and  a 
discreet  regard  to  worldly  interests ;  that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  God,  which,  if  our 
own  hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  would  shock  and  amaze  us ;  that  education,  instead 
of  guarding  and  rearing  the  moral  and  religious  nature  as  its  supreme  care,  often 
betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accomplishments  and  acquisitions  which  relate  only  to  the 
present  life ;  that  there  is  a  mournful  prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among  the  young  and 
of  intemperance  among  the  poor ;  that  the  very  religion  of  peace  is  made  a  torch  of 
discord ;  and  that  the  fires  of  uncharitableness  and  bigotry,  fires  kindled  from  hell, 
often  burn  on  altars  consecrated  to  the  true  God ; — that  such  evils  exist,  who  does  not 
know  ?  What  Christian  can  look  round  him  and  say,  that  the  state  of  society  corre- 
sponds to  what  men  may  and  should  be,  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  an  age  of 
advanced  intelligence?  As  for  that  man,  who,  on  surveying  the  world,  thinks  its 
condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped ;  who  sees  but  a  few  superficial 
blots  on  the  general  aspect  of  society;  who  thinks  the  ministry  established  for  no 
higher  end,  than  to  perpetuate  the  present  state  of  morals  and  religion ;  whose  heart 
is  never  burdened  and  sorrow-smitten  by  the  fearful  doom,  to  which  multitudes  around 
him  are  thoughtlessly  hastening ; — oh,  let  not  that  man  take  on  him  the  care  of  souls. 
The  physician,  who  should  enter  an  hospital,  to  congratulate  his  dying  patients  on  their 
pleasant  sensations  and  rapid  convalescence,  would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the 
minister  who  sees  no  deep  moral  maladies  around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to  withstand 
great  evils  with  energy,  unless  he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No  man  is  fitted 
to  enter  upon  that  warfare  with  moral  evil,  to  which  the  ministry  is  set  apart,  who  is 
not  pained  and  pierced  by  its  extent  and  woes ;  who  does  not  burn  to  witness  and 
advance  a  great  moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told,  that  "  romantic  expectations  of  great  changes  in  society  will  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  that  the  world  will  move  along  in  its  present  course,  let  the  ministry 
do  what  it  may ;  that  we  must  take  the  present  state  as  God  has  made  it,  and  not 
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•waste  our  strength  in  useless  lamentation  for  incurable  evils?"  I  hold  this  language, 
though  it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be  •wholly  unwarranted  by  experience  and 
revelation.  If  there  be  one  striking  feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  its  susceptibleness 
of  improvement ;  and  who  is  authorised  to  say,  that  the  limit  of  Christian  improvement 
is  reached?  that  whilst  science  and  art,  intellect  and  imagination,  are  extending  their 
domains,  the  conscience  and  afi'ections,  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  our 
nature,  are  incapable  of  increased  power  and  elevation?  Have  we  not  pledges,  in 
man's  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic  love;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and  thirsting 
for  unattained  heights  of  excellence ;  and  in  the  splendour  and  sublimity  of  virtue 
already  manifested  in  not  a  few  who  "shine  as  lights"  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages, 
that  man  was  created  for  perpetual  moral  and  religious  progress?  True,  the  minister 
should  not  yield  himself  to  romantic  anticipations;  for  disappointment  may  deject 
him.  Let  him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  moment  chains  of  habit,  which  years  have 
rivetted,  or  to  bring  back  to  immediate  intimacy  with  God  souls  which  have  wandered 
long  and  far  from  him.  This  is  romance ;  but  there  is  something  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
minister  more  than  this;  I  mean,  that  frigid  tameness  of  mind,  too  common  in  Christian 
teachers,  which  confounds  the  actual  and  the  possible ;  which  cannot  burst  the  shackles 
of  custom ;  which  never  kindles  at  the  thought  of  great  improvements  of  human 
nature ;  which  is  satisfied  if  religion  receive  an  outward  respect,  and  never  dreams  of 
enthroning  it  in  men's  souls ;  which  looks  on  the  strongholds  of  sin  with  despair ; 
•which  utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and  magnificent  language  of  the  Gospel,  without 
expecting  it  to  "work  mightily;"  which  sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of  public  order,  but  never  suspects  the  powers  with  which 
it  is  armed  by  Christianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with  great  powers  for  great  effects.  The  doctrines 
•which  Christianity  commits  to  its  teachers,  are  mighty  engines.  The  perfect  character 
of  God;  the  tender  and  solemn  attributes,  which  belong  to  him  as  our  Father  and 
Judge;  his  purposes  of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the  human  race;  the 
character  and  history  of  Christ ;  his  entire,  self-immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
mankind;  his  intimate  union  with  his  followers;  his  sufferings,  and  cross,  his  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  intercession;  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
immortality  of  man;  the  retributions  which  await  the  unrepenting,  and  the  felicities 
and  glories  of  heaven, — here  are  truths,  able  to  move  the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victo- 
riously -with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher,  to  whom  are  committed  the  infinite 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  "  the  powers  of  the  life  to 
come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with,  which  turn  to  feebleness  all  other  means  of 
influence.  There  is  not  heard  on  earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  penetrating,  as  that  of 
an  enlightened  minister,  who,  under  the  absorbing  influence  of  these  mighty  truths, 
devotes  himself  a  living  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  cause  of  enlightening 
and  saving  his  fellow-creatures. 

No;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's  proposing,  and  hoping  to  forward,  a  great 
moral  revolution  on  the  earth;  for  the  religion,  which  he  is  appointed  to  preach,  was 
intended  and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply  and  widely,  and  to  change  the  face  of  society. 
Christianity  was  not  ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a  stupendous  preparation;  it 
was  not  foreshown  through  so  many  ages  by  enraptured  prophets ;  it  was  not  pro- 
claimed so  joyfully  by  the  songs  of  angels ;  it  was  not  preached  by  such  holy  lips  and 
sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be  only  a  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  Oh  no. 
It  has  come  from  heaven,  with  heaven's  life  and  power, — come  to  "  make  all  things 
new,"  to  make  "  the  wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break  the 
stony  heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and  earth-bound  spirit,  and  to  "  present  it 
faultless  before  God's  glory  with  exceeding  joy."  With  courage  and  hope  becoming 
such  a  religion,  let  the  minister  bring  to  his  work  his  concentrated  powers  of  intellect 
and  affection,  and  God,  in  whose  cause  he  labours,  will  accompany  and  crown  the 
labour  with  an  almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set  apart  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  its  duties,  and  implore  for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  a  long  and  pros- 
perous course,  increasing  success,  and  everlasting  rewards.  1  also  welcome  you  to 
the  connexion  which  is  this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself.  I  thank  God  for  an 
associate,  in  whose  virtues  and  endowments  I  have  the  promise  of  personal  comfort 
and  relief,  and,  still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness  to  this  people.  I  have  lived  too 
long,  to  expect  unmingled  good  in  this  or  in  any  relation  of  life ;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of 
the  difficulties  and  trials,  which  are  thought  to  attend  the  union  of  different  minds  and 
different  hands  in  the  care  of  the  same  church.  God  grant  us  that  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, that  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which  will  make  the  success 
of  each  the  happiness  of  both.  I  know,  for  I  have  borne,  the  anxieties  and  sufferings 
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•which  belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avail  your- 
self of  whatever  aid  my  experience  can  give  you.  But  no  human  aid  can  lift  every 
burden  from  your  mind;  nor  would  the  truest  kindness  desire  for  you  exemption  from 
the  universal  lot.  May  the  discipline  which  awaits  you,  give  purity  and  loftiness  to 
your  motives;  give  energy  and  tenderness  to  your  character,  and  prepare  you  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  a  tempted  and  afflicted  world,  with  that  sympathy  and  wisdom  which 
fellowship  in  suffering  can  alone  bestow.  May  you  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ministry,  as  you  grow  in  years ;  and  when  the  voice  which  now  speaks  to  you 
shall  cease  to  be  heard  within  these  walls,  may  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to  enjoy  and 
reward  the  confidence,  to  point  out  the  path  and  the  perils,  to  fortify  the  virtues,  to 
animate  the  piety,  to  comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls  of  this  much  loved  people. 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society !  I  rejoice  in  the  proof,  which  this  day  affords, 
of  your  desire  to  secure  the  administration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordinances  to  your- 
selves and  your  children ;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospects  which  it  opens 
before  you.  The  recollections,  which  rush  upon  my  mind,  of  your  sympathy  and 
uninterrupted  kindness  through  the  vicissitudes  of  my  health  and  the  frequent  suspen- 
sions of  my  labours,  encourage  me  to  anticipate  for  my  young  brother  that  kindness 
and  candour,  on  Vhich  the  happiness  of  a  minister  so  much  depends.  I  cannot  ask 
for  him  sincerer  attachment,  than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remember,  however, 
that  the  reciprocation  of  kind  feelings  is  not  the  highest  end  of  the  ministry;  and 
accordingly  my  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  with  a  new  pastor,  he 
may  send  you  new  influences  of  his  spirit,  and  that,  through  our  joint  labours  Chris- 
tianity, being  rooted  in  your  understandings  and  hearts,  may  spring  up  into  a  rich 
harvest  of  universal  goodness.  May  a  more  earnest  concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst 
for  more  generous  improvement,  be  excited  in  your  breasts.  May  a  new  life  breathe 
through  the  worship  of  this  house,  and  a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 
May  our  ministry  produce  everlasting  fruits;  and  on  that  great  day,  which  will  sum- 
mon the  teacher  and  the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may  you,  my 
much  loved  and  respected  people,  be  "our  joy  and  crown;"  and  may  we,  when  all 
hearts  shall  be  revealed,  be  seen  to  have  sought  your  good  with  unfeigned  and  disin- 
terested love ! 
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MARK  xii.  29,  30 :  "  And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is, 
Hear,  O  Israel;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
thy  strength.  This  is  the  first  commandment." 

WE  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this  building  to  the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  religion  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  act  we  do 
not  expect  to  confer  on  this  spot  of  ground  and  these  walls  any  peculiar  sanctity  or 
any  mysterious  properties.  We  do  not  suppose,  that,  in  consequence  of  rites  now 
performed,  the  worship  offered  here  will  be  more  acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in 
the  closet,  or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  business ;  or  that  the  instructions 
delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  be  more  effectual,  than  if  they  were  uttered  in  a  private 
dwelling  or  the  open  air.  By  dedication  we  understand  only  a  solemn  expression  of 
the  purpose  for  which  this  building  is  reared,  joined  with  prayer  to  Him,  who  alone 
can  crown  our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our  design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled . 
For  this  religious  act,  we  find  indeed  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  and  on  this 
account  some  have  scrupled  as  to  its  propriety.  But  we  are  not  among  those  who 
consider  the  written  Word  as  a  statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  which  every  step  in  life 
must  be  governed.  We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of  the  great  excellences 
of  Christianity  is,  that  it  does  not  deal  in  minute  regulation,  but  that,  having  given 
broad  views  of  duty,  and  enjoined  a  pure  and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leaves  us  to  apply 
these  rules  and  express  this  spirit,  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  divine  monitor 
within  us,  and  according  to  the  claims  and  exigences  of  the  ever-varying  conditions  in 
which  we  are  placed.  We  believe,  too,  that  revelation  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
God's  other  modes  of  instruction ;  that  it  is  not  intended  to  drown,  but  to  make 
more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature.  Now,  nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  such  an  act 
as  we  are  this  day  assembled  to  perform.  Nature  has  always  taught  men,  on  the 
completion  of  an  important  structure,  designed  for  public  and  lasting  good,  to  solemnise 
its  first  appropriation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  reared,  by  some  special  service. 
To  us  there  is  a  sacredness  in  this  moral  instinct,  in  this  law  written  on  the  heart;  and 
in  listening  reverently  to  God's  dictates,  however  conveyed,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
enjoy  his  acceptance  and  blessing. 

1  have  said,  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  church,  these  words  are  not  as  definite  as  they  one 
day  will  be.  This  Gospel  is  variously  interpreted.  It  is  preached  in  various  forms. 
Christendom  is  parcelled  out  into  various  sects.  When,  therefore,  we  see  a  new  house 
of  worship  reared,  the  question  immediately  arises,  To  what  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity is  it  to  be  devoted  ?  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  this  house  has  been 
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built  by  that  class  of  Christians,  who  are  called  Unitarians,  and  that  the  Gospel  will 
here  be  taught,  as  interpreted  by  that  body  of  believers.  This  you  all  know ;  but 
perhaps  all  present  have  not  attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to  the  word,  by  which 
our  particular  views  of  Christianity  are  designated.  Unitarianism  has  been  made  a 
term  of  so  much  reproach,  and  has  been  uttered  in  so  many  tones  of  alarm,  horror, 
indignation,  and  scorn,  that  to  many  it  gives  only  a  vague  impression  of  something 
monstrous,  impious,  unutterably  perilous.  To  such,  I  would  say,  that  this  doctrine, 
which  is  considered  by  some  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  invention  of  Satan,  the  con- 
summation of  his  blasphemies,  the  most  cunning  weapon  ever  forged  in  the  fires  of 
hell,  amounts  to  this — That  there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father;  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  this  One  God,  but  his  son  and  messenger,  who  derived  all  his  powers  and  glories 
from  the  Universal  Parent,  and  who  came  into  the  world  not  to  claim  supreme  homage 
for  himself  but  to  carry  up  the  soul  to  his  Father  as  the  Only  Divine  Person,  the  Only 
Ultimate  Object  of  religious  worship.  To  us,  this  doctrine  seems  not  to  have  sprung 
from  hell,  but  to  have  descended  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  invite  and  attract  us 
thither.  To  us  it  seems  to  come  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if  Jesus,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pro- 
nouncing it  distinctly  in  our  ears.  To  this  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted  iu 
consistency  with  it,  we  dedicate  this  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  we  do  not  conceal.  It  is  a  treasure, 
which  we  wish  not  to  confine  to  ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own 
breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  We  should 
rejoice  to  spread  it  through  this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  to  send 
it  far  and  wide  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our  country.  Am  I  asked,  why  we  wish 
this  diffusion  ?  We  dare  not  say,  that  we  are  in  no  degree  influenced  by  sectarian 
feeling;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and  we  should  be  more  than  men,  were  we 
wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  our  main  purpose 
and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to  promote  a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than  now  prevails. 
We  are  not  induced  to  spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  conviction  that  they  are  true; 
for  there  are  many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical,  scientific,  literary,  which  we  have 
no  anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them  as  the  highest,  most  important,  most 
efficient  truths,  and  therefore  demanding  a  firm  testimony,  and  earnest  efforts  to  make 
them  known.  In  thus  speaking,  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  regard  our  peculiar  views 
as  essential  to  salvation.  Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion,  the  very  spirit  of 
antichrist,  the  worst  of  all  the  delusions  of  Popery  and  of  Protestantism.  We  hold 
nothing  to  be  essential,  but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedication  of  the  mind,  heart,  and 
life  to  God  and  to  his  will.  This  inward  and  practical  devotedness  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  are  assured,  is  attained  and  accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Christianity. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  favoured  by  that  truth  which  we  maintain,  as  by  no 
other  system  of  faith.  We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly  the  friend  of  inward, 
living,  practical  religion.  For  this  we  value  it.  For  this  we  would  spread  it;  and 
we  desire  none  to  embrace  it,  but  such  as  shall  seek  and  derive  from  it  this  celestial 
influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  its  fitness  to  promote  true, 
deep,  and  living  piety,  being  our  chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and  our  chief  motive 
tor  dedicating  this  house  to  its  inculcation,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make  this  the  topic 
of  my  present  discourse.  I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth  of  Unitarianism  by 
Scriptural  authorities,  for  this  argument  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to 
show  its  superior  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  religious  character.  If,  however,  this 
position  can  be  sustained,  I  shall  have  contributed  no  weak  argument  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  our  views;  for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianity  undoubtedly  is,  to  pro- 
mote piety,  to  bring  us  to  God,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that  Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive 
to  Him;  and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no  more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  original, 
than  its  obvious,  direct,  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the  mind  to  its 
Creator. — In  speaking  thus  of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting  piety,  I  ought  to 
observe,  that  I  use  this  word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.  I  mean  not  everything 
which  bears  the  name  of  piety,  for  under  this  title  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  for- 
mality are  walking  abroad  and  claiming  respect.  I  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of 
mind,  not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread  of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not 
church-going,  not  loud  profession,  not  severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion;  but  filial 
love  and  reverence  towards  God,  habitual  gratitude,  cheerful  trust,  ready  obedience, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  an  imitation  of  the  ever  active  and  unbounded  benevolence 
of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to  speak  with  great  freedom  of  different 
systems  of  religion.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the  uncharitableness, 
which  I  condemn,  be  lightly  laid  to  my  charge.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  speak 
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only  of  systems,  not  of  those  -who  embrace  them.     In  setting  forth  -with  all  simplicity 
•what  seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies  of  doctrines,  I  have  not  a  thought  of  giving 
standards  or  measures  by  which  to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  their  professors. 
Nothing  would  be  more  unjust,  than  to  decide  on  men's  characters  from  their  pecu- 
liarities of  faith ;  and  the  reason  is  plain.     Such  peculiarities  are  not  the  only  causes 
•which  impress  and  determine  the  mind.     Our  nature  is  exposed  to  innumerable  other 
influences.     If  indeed  a  man  were  to  know  nothing  but  his  creed,  were  to  meet  with 
no  human  beings  but  those  who  adopt  it,  were  to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no  con- 
versation, but  such  as  were  formed  by  it;  if  his  creed  were  to  meet  him  everywhere, 
and  to  exclude  every  other  object  of  thought;  then  his  character  might  be  expected  to 
answer  to  it  with  great  precision.     But  our  Creator  has  not  shut  us  up  in  so  narrow  a 
school.    The  mind  is  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  influences,  and  these  are  multi- 
plying with  the  progress  of  society.     Education,  friendship,  neighbourhood,  public 
opinion,  the  state  of  society,  "the  genius  of  the  place"  where  we  live,  books,  events, 
the  pleasures  and  business  of  life,  the  outward  creation,  our  physical  temperament, 
and  innumerable  other  causes,  are  perpetually  pouring  in  upon  the  soul,  thoughts, 
views,  and  emotions;  and  these  influences  are  so  complicated,  so  peculiarly  combined 
in  the  case  of  every  individual,  and  so  modified  by  the  original  susceptibilities  and 
constitution  of  every  mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  greater  uncertainty,  than  on  the 
formation  of  character.     To  determine  the  precise  operation  of  a  religious  opinion 
amidst  this  host  of  influences,  surpasses  human  power.     A  great  truth  may  be  com- 
pletely neutralised  by  the  countless  impressions  and  excitements,  which  the  mind 
receives  from  other  sources;  and  so  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much  of  its 
power,  by  the  superior  energy  of  other  and  better  views,  of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuous 
examples.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  believed  without  swaying 
the  will.    Its  efficacy  depends,  not  on  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  on  the  place 
•which  it  occupies  in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vividness  with  which  it  is 
conceived,  on  its  association  with  our  common  ideas,  on  its  frequency  of  recurrence, 
and  on  its  command  of  the  attention,  without  which  it  has  no  life.     Accordingly,  per- 
nicious opinions  are  not  seldom  held  by  men  of  the  most  illustrious  virtue.    I  mean 
not,  then,  in  commending  or  condemning  systems,  to  pass  sentence  on  their  professors. 
I  know  the  power  of  the  mind  to  select  from  a  multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual 
use,  those  features  or  principles  which  are  generous,  pure,  and  ennobling,  and  by  these, 
to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst  the  nominal  profession  of  many  errors.    I  know  that 
a  creed  is  one  thing,  as  written  in  a  book,  and  another,  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  its 
advocates.     In  the  book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in  equally  strong  and  legible  lines. 
In  the  mind,  many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  recurred  to,  whilst  others  are  inscribed 
as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  chosen,  constant  lights  of  the  soul.     Hence,  in  good 
men  of  opposing  denominations,  a  real  agreement  may  subsist  as  to  their  vital  princi- 
ples of  faith;  and  amidst  the  division  of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity  of  soul,  and  the 
same  internal  worship  of  God.     By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that  error  is  not 
evil,  or  that  it  bears  no  pernicious  fruit.     Its  tendencies  are  always  bad.     But  I  mean, 
that  these  tendencies  exert  themselves  amidst  so  many  counteracting  influences;  and 
that  injurious  opinions  so  often  lie  dead,  through  the  want  of  mixture  with  the  com- 
mon thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not  absorbing  them,  and  changing  them  into  its  own 
substance;  that  the  highest  respect  may,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  for  men,  in  whose 
creed  we  find  much  to  disapprove.     In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  some 
may  say  severely,  of  Trinitarianism ;  but  I  love  and  honour  not  a  few  of  its  advocates ; 
and  in  opposing  what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would  on  no  account  detract  from  their 
worth.     After  these  remarks,  I  hope  that  the  language  of  earnest  discussion  and  strong 
conviction  will  not  be  construed  into  the  want  of  tJiat  charity,  which  I  acknowledge 
as  the  first  grace  of  our  religion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superiority  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  as 
a  means  of  promoting  a  deep  and  noble  piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favourable  to  piety,  because  it  presents  to  the 
mind  One,  and  only  one,  Infinite  Person,  to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  religious  sentiment  by  dividing  it  among  various 
objects.  It  collects  and  concentrates  the  soul  on  One  Father  of  unbounded,  undivided, 
unrivalled  glory.  To  Him  it  teaches  the  mind  to  rise  through  all  beings.  Around 
Him  it  gathers  all  the  splendours  of  the  universe.  To  Him  it  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
•whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the  liberal 
gifts  of  Providence,  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  society,  and  especially  the 
riches  of  grace  and  redemption,  the  mission,  and  powers,  and  beneficent  influences  of 
Jesus  Christ.  All  happiness  it  traces  up  to  the  Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the 
mind,  which  these  views  have  penetrated,  through  this  intimate  association  of  every- 
thing exciting  and  exalting  in  the  universe  with  One  Infinite  Parent,  can  and  does 
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offer  itself  up  to  him  with  the  intensest  and  profoundest  love,  of  which  human  nature 
is  susceptible.  The  Trinitarian  indeed  professes  to  believe  in  one  God,  and  means  to 
hold  fast  this  truth.  But  three  persons,  having  distinctive  qualities  and  relations,  of 
•whom  one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender,  one  is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whom 
one  intercedes  and  another  hears  the  intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh  and  another 
never  becomes  incarnate — three  persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as  truly  three  objects 
of  the  mind,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  separate  divinities;  and  from  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the  mind  as  deeply  and  powerfully  as 
One  Infinite  Person,  to  whose  sole  goodness  all  happiness  is  ascribed.  To  multiply 
infinite  objects  for  the  heart,  is  to  distract  it.  To  scatter  the  attention  among  three 
equal  persons,  is  to  impair  the  power  of  each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute  the 
unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  intimately  all  the  impressions  and  emotions  of  piety 
flow  together,  and  are  condensed  into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling  love.  No 
language  can  express  the  absorbing  energy  of  the  thought  of  one  Infinite  Father. 
When  vitally  implanted  in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength  for  ever.  It  enriches 
itself  by  every  new  view  of  God's  word  and  works;  gathers  tribute  from  all  regions 
and  all  ages;  and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of  beauty,  glory,  and  joy,  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full  influence  of  God  upon  your  souls,  guard 
sacredly,  keep  unobscured  and  unsullied,  that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth,  that 
there  is  One,  and  only  One  Almighty  Agent  in  the  universe,  One  Infinite  Father.  Let 
this  truth  dwell  in  me  in  its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have  the  spring  and  nutri- 
ment of  an  ever-growing  piety.  I  have  an  object  for  my  mind  towards  which  all 
things  bear  me.  I  know  whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom 
to  adore  in  all  I  behold.  But  let  three  persons  claim  from  me  supreme  homage,  and 
claim  it  on  different  grounds,  one  for  sending  and  another  for  coming  to  my  relief, 
and  I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed.  My  frail  intellect  is  overborne.  Instead  of 
One  Father,  on  whose  arm  I  can  rest,  my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object,  and  I 
tremble,  lest,  among  so  many  claimants  of  supreme  love,  I  should  withhold  from  one 
or  another  his  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favourable  to  piety,  because  it  holds  forth  and 
preserves  inviolate  the  spirituality  of  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  progress 
and  elevation  of  the  religious  principle,  that  we  should  refine  more  and  more  our  con- 
ceptions of  God;  that  we  should  separate  from  him  all  material  properties,  and 
whatever  is  limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own  nature  ;  that  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and  infinite  Mind.  When  it  pleased  God  to  select  the 
Jewish  people  and  place  them  under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of  the  first  precepts 
given  them  was,  that  they  should  not  represent  God  under  any  bodily  form,  any  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next  came  Christianity,  which  had  this  as 
one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  religion  still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing  the  cere- 
monial and  outward  worship  of  former  times,  and  by  discarding  those  grosser  modes 
of  describing  God,  through  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  sought  to  impress  an 
unrefined  people. 

Now,  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this  sublime  moral  purpose  of  God.  It  asserts  his 
spirituality.  It  approaches  him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a  pure  spirit,  as  the 
infinite  and  universal  Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  Trini- 
tarianism  to  materialise  men's  conceptions  of  God;  and,  in  truth,  this  system  is  a 
relapse  into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest  ages,  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal 
God.  Its  leading  feature  is,  the  doctrine  of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body,  and  acting 
and  speaking  through  a  material  frame, — of  the  Infinite  Divinity  dying  on  a  cross ; 
a  doctrine,  which  in  earthliness  reminds  us  of  the  mythology  of  the  rudest  pagans, 
and  which  a  pious  Jew,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  would  have  shrunk  from 
with  horror.  It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that  it  supposes  God 
to  take  a  body  in  the  later  and  more  improved  ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain,  that 
such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  all,  was  peculiarly  required  in  the  infancy  of  the 
race.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  in  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  associating  with  the 
Divinity  human  passions  and  infirmities,  is  too  obvious  to  need  much  elucidation. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  God  may 
be  said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same  general  ground,  on  which  this  is  affirmed 
of  man;  for  man  is  material  only  by  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body;  and  the 
very  meaning  of  incarnation  is,  that  God  took  a  body,  through  which  he  acted  and 
spoke,  as  the  human  soul  operates  through  its  corporeal  organs.  Every  bodily  affec- 
tion may  thus  be  ascribed  to  God.  Accordingly  the  Trinitarian,  in  his  most  solemn 
act  of  adoration,  is  heard  to  pray  in  these  appaling  words :  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us; 
by  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy  holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy 
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baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation,  by  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross  and 
passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."  Now  I  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  whether  to  worshippers,  who  adore  their  God  for  his  wounds  and 
tears,  his  agony,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  the  ideas  of  corporeal  existence  and  human 
suffering  will  not  predominate  over  the  conceptions  of  a  purely  spiritual  essence ; 
•whether  the  mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  will  not  lose  the  God;  whether  a  surer 
method  for  depressing  and  adulterating  the  pure  thought  of  the  Divinity  could  have 
been  devised.  That  the  Trinitarian  is  unconscious  of  this  influence  of  his  faith,  I 
know,  nor  do  I  charge  it  on  him  as  a  crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human  nature  and  their  creed,  have  sought,  by 
painting  and  statuary,  to  bring  their  imagined  God  before  their  eyes;  and  have  thus 
obtained  almost  as  vivid  impressions  of  him,  as  if  they  had  lived  with  him  on  the 
earth.  The  Protestant  condemns  them  for  using  these  similitudes  and  representations 
in  their  worship ;  but  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  so  to  his  own  condemnation.  For  if, 
as  he  believes,  it  was  once  a  duty  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  living  body  of  his 
incarnate  God,  what  possible  guilt  can  there  be  in  worshipping  before  the  pictured  or 
sculptured  memorial  of  the  same  being  ?  Christ's  body  may  as  truly  be  represented 
by  the  artist,  as  any  other  human  form ;  and  its  image  may  be  used  as  effectually  and 
properly,  as  that  of  an  ancient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  vividness  to  the  mind. — 
Is  it  said,  that  God  has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  our  worship  ?  But 
why  was  that  prohibition  laid  on  the  Jews  ?  For  this  express  reason,  that  God  had  not 
presented  himself  to  them  in  any  form,  which  admitted  of  representation.  Hear  the 
language  of  Moses:  "Take  good  heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire."*  If,  since  that  period,  God  has  taken  a  body,  then  the  reason  of 
the  prohibition  has  ceased;  and  if  he  took  a  body,  among  other  purposes,  that  he 
might  assist  the  weakness  of  the  intellect,  which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue, 
which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to  the  conception  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not  only  justified, 
tut  seems  to  be  required. 

This  materialising  and  embodying  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Trinitarianism,  cannot  but  be  adverse  to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Human  and 
divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one  being,  lose  their  distinctness.  The  splen- 
dours of  the  Godhead  are  dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incarnate  Deity,  through 
the  frailty  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted  to  fasten  chiefly  on  his  human  attri- 
butes ;  and  their  devotion,  instead  of  rising  to  the  Infinite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar 
character  which  infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather  a  human  affection,  borrowing  much 
of  its  fervour  from  the  ideas  of  suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that 
this  God-man  (to  use  the  strange  phraseology  of  Trinitarians)  may  excite  the  mind 
more  easily,  than  a  purely  spiritual  divinity;  just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  will  interest  the  multitude  more  than  the  contemplation  of  the  most  exalted 
character.  But  the  emotions,  which  are  the  most  easily  roused,  are  not  the  profoundest 
or  most  enduring.  This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human  God,  though  at  first  more 
fervid,  cannot  grow  and  spread  through  the  soul,  like  the  reverential  attachment,  which 
an  infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Refined  conceptions  of  God,  though  more 
slowly  attained,  have  a  more  quickening  and  all-pervading  energy,  and  admit  of 
perpetual  accessions  of  brightness,  life,  and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told,  that  Trinitarianism  has  converted  only  one  of  its  three 
persons  into  a  human  Deity,  and  that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spiritual  beings. 
But  who  does  not  know,  that  man  will  attach  himself  most  strongly  to  the  God  who 
has  become  a  man?  Is  not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity  has  taken  a  body  to  place 
himself  within  the  reach  of  human  comprehension  and  sympathy  ?  That  the  Trinita- 
rian's views  of  the  Divinity  will  be  coloured  more  by  his  visible,  tangible,  corporeal 
God,  than  by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity,  who  remain  comparatively  hidden  in  their 
invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  is  so  accordant  with  the  principles  of  our  nature,  as  to 
need  no  laboured  proof. 

Mr  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  Divinity.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  supports  and  instruments  of  a  vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near,  as  no  other  doc- 
trine can.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity,  is  to  give  us  an  ever-growing 
sense  of  God's  immediate  presence,  a  consciousness  of  him  in  our  souls.  Now,  just  as 
far  as  corporeal  or  limited  attributes  enter  into  our  conception  of  him,  we  remove  him 
from  us.  He  becomes  an  outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  being  viewed  and  felt  as 
dwelling  in  the  soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely 

*  Deut.  iv.  15,  16. — The  arrangement  of  the  text  is  a  little  changed,  to  put  the 
reader  immediately  in  possession  of  the  meaning. 
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spiritual  God,  that  he  can  be  regarded  as  inhabiting,  filling  our  spiritual  nature ;  and 
through  this  union  with  our  minds,  he  can  and  does  become  the  object  of  an  intimacy 
and  friendship,  such  as  no  embodied  being  can  call  forth. 

HI.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favourable  to  piety,  because  it  presents  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  object  of  worship,  a  being,  whose  nature,  whilst  inexpressibly 
sublime,  is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human  apprehension.  An  infinite  Father  is  the 
most  exalted  of  all  conceptions,  and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  involves  no  incon- 
gruous ideas.  It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our  own  nature.  It  coincides  with 
that  fundamental  law  of  the  intellect,  through  which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned 
to  effects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it  is  rational ;  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  congenial 
with  the  improved  mind.  The  sublime  simplicity  of  God,  as  he  is  taught  in  Unitari- 
anism, by  relieving  the  understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by  placing  him  within  the 
reach  of  thought  and  affection,  gives  him  peculiar  power  over  the  soul.  Trinitarianism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  by  its  vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcileable 
ideas  which  it  involves.  One  God,  consisting  of  three  persons  or  agents,  is  so  strange 
a  being,  so  unlike  our  own  minds,  and  all  others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse,  is  so 
misty,  so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot  be  apprehended  with  that 
distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reality,  which  belong  to  the  opposite  system.  Such  a 
heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at  the  same  moment  one  and  many;  who  includes  in  his 
own  nature  the  relations  of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is  Father  and  Son  to 
himself;  who,  in  one  of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment  the  Supreme  God  and  a 
mortal  man,  omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and  impotent ;  such  a  being  is  certainly 
the  most  puzzling  and  distracting  object  ever  presented  to  human  thought.  Trinitar- 
ianism, instead  of  teaching  an  intelligible  God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange  compound 
of  hostile  attributes,  bearing  plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness,  when  Christianity 
shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodigies  and  unnatural 
creations.  In  contemplating  a  being,  who  presents  such  different  and  inconsistent 
aspects,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon ;  and  instead  of  receiving  distinct  and 
harmonious  impressions,  is  disturbed  by  shifting,  unsettled  images.  To  commune 
with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard,  as  to  converse  with  a  man  of  three  different  coun- 
tenances, speaking  with  three  different  tongues.  The  believer  in  this  system  must 
forget  it,  when  he  prays,  or  he  could  find  no  repose  in  devotion.  Who  can  compare 
it  in  distinctness,  reality,  and  power,  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  One  Infinite  Father? 

IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety,  by  asserting  the  abso- 
lute and  unbounded  perfection  of  God's  character.  This  is  the  highest  service  which 
can  be  rendered  to  mankind.  Just  and  generous  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  are  the 
soul's  true  wealth.  To  spread  these,  is  to  contribute  more  effectually,  than  by  any 
other  agency,  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation.  To  obscure 
God's  glory  is  to  do  greater  wrong,  than  to  bloat  out  the  sun.  The  character  and 
influence  of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the  views  which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity;  and 
there  is  a  plain  tendency  in  that  system,  which  manifest  the  divine  perfections  most 
resplendantly,  to  awaken  the  sublimest  and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  though  its  advocates,  I  am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By  multiplying  divine 
persons,  it  takes  from  each  the  glory  of  independent,  all-sufficient,  absolute  perfec- 
tion. This  may  be  shown  in  various  particulars.  And  in  the  first  place,  the  very 
idea,  that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in  any  degree  important,  implies  and 
involves  the  imperfection  of  each ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  divine  person  possesses  all 
possible  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained  to  himself  or  to 
the  creation  by  joining  with  him  two,  or  two  hundred  other  persons.  To  say  that  he 
needs  others  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree,  is  to  strip  him  of  independent  and  all- 
sufficient  majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  of  himself  sufficient  to  all  the  wants  of  his  creation ;  if,  by  his  union  with 
other  persons,  he  can  accomplish  any  good  to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  equal ;  or  if 
he  thus  acquires  a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or  hope,  to  which  he  is  not  of 
himself  entitled  by  his  own  independent  attributes ;  then  it  is  plain,  he  is  not  a  being 
of  infinite  and  absolute  perfection.  Now,  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  the  highest  good 
accrues  to  the  human  race  from  the  existence  of  three  divine  persons,  sustaining  dif- 
ferent offices  and  relations  to  the  world ;  and  it  regards  the  Unitarian,  as  subverting 
the  foundation  of  human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
is  alone  and  singly  God.  Thus  it  derogates  from  his  infinite  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  degrades  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
laying  its  disciples  under  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  distribution  of  offices  and 
relations  among  the  three  persons,  as  will  serve  to  designate  and  distinguish  them ; 
for  in  this  way  it  interferes  with  the  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infinite  Person,  hi 
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•whom  all  glories  are  concentrated.  If  we  are  required  to  •worship  three  persons,  we 
must  view  them  in  different  lights,  or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions  of  each  other, 
mere  names  and  sounds,  presenting  no  objects,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  mind. 
Some  appropriate  character,  some  peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and  relations  must  be 
ascribed  to  each.  In  other  words,  the  glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,  that  some  special 
distinguishing  lustre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accordingly,  creation  is  associated 
peculiarly  with  the  conception  of  the  Father;  satisfaction  for  human  guilt  with  that 
of  the  Son;  whilst  sanctincation,  the  noblest  work  of  all,  is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  his  more  particular  work.  By  a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  work  of  justice, 
the  office  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  Divinity,  falls  peculiarly  to  the  Father,  whilst 
the  loveliness  of  interposing  mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the  person  of  the  Son.  By  this 
unhappy  influence  of  Trinitarianism,  from  which  common  minds  at  least  cannot 
escape,  the  splendours  of  the  Godhead,  being  scattered  among  three  objects,  instead 
of  being  united  in  One  Infinite  Father,  are  dimmed;  and  he,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly 
and  practically  possessed  by  this  system,  can  hardly  conceive  the  effulgence  of  glory 
in  which  the  One  God  offers  himself  to  a  pious  believer  in  his  strict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.  I  observe,  then,  in  the  third  place,  that  if  Three 
Divine  Persons  are  believed  in,  such  an  administration  or  government  of  the  world 
must  be  ascribed  to  them,  as  will  furnish  them  with  a  sphere  of  operation.  No  man 
will  admit  three  persons  into  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for  them.  Now  it  is  an 
obvious  remark,  that  a  system  of  the  universe,  which  involves  and  demands  more  than 
one  Infinite  Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  unworthy  the  perfect  God ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good,  to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not  adequate. 
Accordingly  we  find  Trinitarianism  connecting  itself  with  a  scheme  of  administration, 
exceedingly  derogatory  to  the  Divine  character.  It  teaches,  that  the  Infinite  Father 
saw  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the  character  and  condition  of  their 
whole  progeny;  and  that,  through  one  act  of  disobedience,  the  whole  race  bring  with 
them  into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are  born  depraved.  It  teaches,  that  the  offences 
of  a  short  life,  though  begun  and  spent  under  this  disastrous  influence,  merit  endless 
punishment,  and  that  God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  penalty;  and  that  man  is 
thus  burdened  with  a  guilt,  which  no  sufferings  of  the  created  universe  can  expiate, 
which  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an  Infinite  Being  can  purge  away.  In  this  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism  finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different  per- 
sons. I  am  aware  that  some  Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this  statement  of  their  system, 
may  reproach  me  with  ascribing  to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  a  system  which  they 
abhor  as  much  as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  enter  into 
this  exposition.  I  have  given  what  I  understand  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Trini- 
tarianism all  the  world  over;  and  the  benevolent  professors  of  that  faith,  who  recoil 
from  this  statement,  must  blame  not  the  preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establishments 
by  which  these  doctrines  are  diffused.  For  ourselves,  we  look  with  horror  and  grief 
on  the  views  of  God's  government,  which  are  naturally  and  intimately  united  with 
Trinitarianism.  They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a  stern  and 
unjust  lord.  Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up  against  them.  We  say  to  the  Tri- 
nitarian, touch  anything  but  the  perfections  of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless 
purity  and  loveliness.  We  can  endure  any  errors  but  those,  which  subvert  or  unsettle 
the  conviction  of  God's  paternal  goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  system,  which  makes 
existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  Leave  us  the  cheerful  light,  the 
free  and  healthful  atmosphere,  of  a  liberal  and  rational  faith;  the  ennobling  and  con- 
soling influences  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature  and  revelation  in  blessed  concord  teach 
us,  of  One  Father  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  piety,  because  it  accords  with  nature, 
with  the  world  around  and  the  world  within  us;  and  through  this  accordance  it  gives 
aid  to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  impressing  the  mind  with  God.  We  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  glorious  universe,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of 
the  Divinity ;  and  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this 
system,  and  to  carry  on  a  common  ministry  with  it  in  lifting  the  soul  to  God.  Now, 
Unitarianism  is  in  accordance  with  nature.  It  teaches  One  Father,  and  so  does  crea- 
tion, the  more  it  is  explored.  Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it  extends  its  views  of  the 
universe,  sees  in  it,  more  and  more,  a  sublime  and  beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies 
proofs,  that  all  things  have  sprung  from  one  intelligence,  one  power,  one  love.  The 
whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the  Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor  the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  Three 
Divine  Persons.  Nature  is  no  Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a 
tri-personal  author.  Trinitarianism  is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  in  a  few  texts,  a 
few  written  lines,  where  many  of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it.  It  is 
not  inscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on  every  wind,  not  resounding 
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and  re-echoing  through  the  universe.  The  sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of  three 
persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father  whom  we  adore.  To  our  ears,  one  and 
the  same  voice  comes  from  God's  word  and  works,  a  full  and  swelling  strain,  growing 
clearer,  louder,  more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and  with  one  blessed  influence  lifting  up 
our  souls  to  the  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  revelation  increases  the  power  of  both  over 
the  mind.  Concurring  as  they  do  in  one  impression,  they  make  that  impression 
deeper.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  religion  is  exceedingly 
heightened,  by  a  perception  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  they  derive  from 
various  sources.  Revelation  is  never  received  with  so  intimate  a  persuasion  of  its 
truth,  as  when  it  is  seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  ends  and  impressions,  for  which  all 
other  things  are  made.  It  is  no  small  objection  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  is  an  insu- 
lated doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom  we  meet  nowhere  in  the  universe.  Three 
Divine  Persons,  I  repeat  it,  are  found  only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark,  that  the 
gifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke,  could  not  find  them  there.  Nature  gives 
them  not  a  whisper  of  evidence.  And  can  they  be  as  real  and  powerful  to  the  mind, 
as  that  One  Father,  whom  the  general  strain  and  common  voice  of  Scripture,  and  the 
universal  voice  of  nature  call  us  to  adore  ? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favours  piety  by  opening  the  mind  to  new  and  ever  enlarging 
views  of  God.  Teaching,  as  it  does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek 
him  in  nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written  word,  precious  as  that  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divinity  is.  It  considers  revelation,  not  as  independent  on  his  other 
means  of  instruction;  not  as  a  separate  agent;  but  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of 
God  for  enlightening  and  elevating  the  human  soul ;  as  intimately  joined  with  crea- 
tion and  providence,  and  intended  to  concur  with  them ;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in 
reading  the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thus  Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine  influence 
is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilise  the  mind;  opens  it  to  new  lights,  where- 
ever  they  spring  up ;  and  by  combing,  makes  more  efficient,  the  means  of  religious 
knowledge.  Trinitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  which  tends  to  confine  the 
mind;  to  shut  it  up  in  what  is  written;  to  diminish  its  interest  in  the  universe;  and 
to  disincline  it  to  bright  and  enlarged  views  of  God's  works.— -This  effect  will  be  ex- 
plained, in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism  differ 
so  much  from  the  teachings  of  the  universe,  that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  the  one, 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  Three  Divine  Per- 
sons, of  God  clothing  himself  in  flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the  guilty  by 
transferring  their  punishment  to  an  innocent  being,  these  ideas  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with  that  which  nature  gives,  of  One  Almighty  Father  and 
Unbounded  Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  contain,  and  whose  vicegerent  in  the  human 
breast  pronounces  it  a  crime,  to  lay  the  penalties  of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffending. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive  influence  in  shutting  the  mind  against 
improving  views  from  the  universe.  It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over  God's  works. 
Imagining  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted,  by  giving  him  an  exclusive  agency  in  enlight- 
ening and  recovering  mankind,  it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other  lights  and  influences ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  inclines  to  exaggerate  the  darkness 
and  desperateness  of  man's  present  condition.  The  mind  thus  impressed,  naturally 
leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and  of  society,  which  will  strengthen  the  ideas  of  deso- 
lation and  guilt.  It  is  tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to  see  in  them 
only  the  marks  of  divine  displeasure  and  punishing  justice;  and  overlooks  their  obvious 
fitness  and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues,  and  strengthen  our 
social  ties.  In  like  manner,  it  exaggerates  the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  Infinite 
atonement  may  be  maintained.  Some  of  the  most  affecting  tokens  of  God's  love 
within  and  around  us  are  obscured  by  this  gloomy  theology.  The  glorious  faculties  of 
the  soul,  its  high  aspirations,  its  sensibility  to  the  great  and  good  in  character,  its 
sympathy  with  disinterested  and  suffering  virtue,  its  benevolent  and  religious  instincts, 
its  thirst  for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth,  these  are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the 
shade,  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  persuasion  of  man's  natural  corruption.  Ingenuity 
is  employed  to  disparage  what  is  interesting  in  the  human  character.  Whilst  the 
bursts  of  passion  in  the  new-born  child,  are  gravely  urged  as  indications  of  a  native 
rooted  corruption ;  its  bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its  innocent  and  irrepressible 
joy,  its  loveliness  and  beauty,  are  not  listened  to,  though  they  plead  more  eloquently 
its  alliance  with  higher  natures.  The  sacred  and  tender  affections  of  home;  the 
unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful  sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reverential,  grateful  assi- 
duity of  children,  smoothing  an  aged  father's  or  mother's  descent  to  the  grave ;  woman's 
love,  stronger  than  death;  the  friendship  of  brothers  and  sisters;  the  anxious  affection, 
which  tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness ;  the  subdued  voice,  which  breathes  comfort 
into  the  mourner's  heart;  all  the  endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene  light  through 
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our  dwellings;  these  are  explained  away  by  the  thorough  advocates  of  this  system,  so 
as  to  include  no  real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a  natural  aversion  to  goodness.  Even 
the  higher  efforts  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  the  most  unaffected  expressions  of 
piety,  if  not  connected  with  what  is  called  "  the  true  faith,"  are,  by  the  most  rigid 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  which  I  oppose,  resolved  into  the  passion  for  distinction,  or 
some  other  working  of  "  unsanctified  nature."  Thus,  Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred 
doctrines  have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness,  to  sully  his  fairest  works,  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  those  innocent  and  pure  affections,  which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in  the  soul, 
to  blight  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  creation,  and  in  this  way  to  consume  the  very 
nutriment  of  piety.  We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  multitudes  this  tendency 
is  counteracted  by  a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent  nature,  and  a  strength  of 
gratitude,  which  bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy  system.  But  from  the  nature  of 
the  doctrine,  the  tendency  exists  and  is  strong;  and  an  impartial  observer  will  often 
discern  it  resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing  views  of  life  and  the  universe. 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to  exclude  bright  and  enlarging  views  of  the  creation, 
seems  to  me  not  only  to  chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  understanding,  as  far  as  moral 
and  religious  truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not  send  the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and 
elevating  objects;  and  we  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  barrenness  and  feebleness, 
by  which  theological  writings  are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  the 
prevalent  theology  should  want  vitality  and  enlargement  of  thought,  for  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in 
eternal  truth ;  but  is  a  narrow,  technical,  artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of  unrefined 
ages,  and  consequently  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the  new  lights  which  are 
spreading  over  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and  of  being  incorporated  with  the  rusults 
and  anticipations  of  original  and  progressive  minds.  It  stands  apart  in  the  mind, 
instead  of  seizing  upon  new  truths,  and  converting  them  into  its  own  nutriment.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  of  the  present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in 
freshness  of  thought,  and  in  power  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  wants  of  thinking  men.  I  see  indeed  superior  minds  and  great  minds 
among  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  system;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  move  in  chains, 
and  to  fulfil  poorly  their  high  function  of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  human  intellect. 
In  theological  discussion,  they  remind  me  more  of  Samson  grinding  in  the  narrow  mill 
of  the  Philistines,  than  of  that  undaunted  champion  achieving  victories  for  God's 
people,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a  system  which  has  a 
tendency  to  confine  the  mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility  to  the  manifestations  of  God 
in  the  universe,  is  so  far  unfriendly  to  piety,  to  a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  ever-growing 
love  of  the  Creator.  It  tends  to  generate  and  nourish  a  religion  of  a  melancholy  tone, 
such,  I  apprehend,  as  now  predominates  in  the  Christian  world. 

VII.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by.  the  high  place  which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the 
character  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards  as  the 
chief  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ?  I  answer,  his  filial  devotion,  the  entireness 
•with  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  will  and  benevolent  purposes  of  God.  The 
piety  of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate 
and  incongruous,  is,  to  us,  his  prominent  and  crowning,  attribute.  We  place  his 
"oneness  with  God,"  not  in  an  unintelligible  unity  of  essence,  but  in  unity  of  mind 
and  heart,  in  the  strength  of  his  love,  through  which  he  renounced  every  separate 
interest,  and  identified  himself  with  his  Father's  designs.  In  other  words,  filial  piety, 
the  consecration  of  his  whole  being  to  the  benevolent  will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the 
mild  glory  in  which  he  always  offers  himself  to  our  minds ;  and,  of  consequence  all 
our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love  and  veneration  towards  him,  are  so  many  forms 
of  delight  in  a  pious  character,  and  our  whole  knowledge  of  him  incites  us  to  a  like 
surrender  of  our  whole  nature  and  existence  to  God. 

In  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teaches,  that  the  highest  work  or  office  of  Christ, 
is  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  piety  in  the  human  breast;  and  thus  it  sets  before  us 
this  character  as  the  chief  acquisition  and  end  of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great  glory  of 
Christ's  mission  consists  in  the  power  with  which  he  "  reveals  the  Father,"  and 
establishes  the  "  kingdom  or  reign  of  God  within  "  the  soul.  By  the  crown  which  he 
wears,  we  understand  the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the  most  beneficent  work  in 
the  universe,  that  of  bringing  back  the  lost  mind  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness 
of  its  Creator.  With  these  views  of  Christ's  office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  impor- 
tant as  an  enlightened  and  profound  piety,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it,  as  the 
perfection  and  happiness  to  which  nature  and  redemption  jointly  summon  us. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  Trinitarianism  obscures  and  weakens  these  views  of  Christ's 
character  and  work ;  and  this  it  does,  by  insisting  perpetually  on  others  of  an  incon- 
gruous, discordant  nature.  It  diminishes  the  power  of  his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it 
does,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Father's  throne,  it  turns 
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the  mind  from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of  God;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of 
very  inferior  worth,  his  self-denying  obedience ;  and  gives  us  other  grounds  for  rever- 
ing him,  than  his  entire  homage,  his  fervent  love,  his  cheerful  self-sacrifice  to  the 
Universal  Parent.  There  is  a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead 
with  the  ideas  of  filial  piety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The  mind,  which  has  been 
taught  to  regard  him  as  of  equal  majesty  and  authority  with  the  Father,  cannot  easily 
feel  the  power  of  his  character  as  the  affectionate  son,  whose  meat  it  was  to  do  his 
Father's  will.  The  mind,  accustomed  to  make  him  the  ultimate  object  of  worship, 
cannot  easily  recognise  in  him  the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  guide  to  the  Most  High. 
The  characters  are  incongruous,  and  their  union  perplexing,  so  that  neither  exerts  its 
full  energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work  as  well  as  character  of  Christ,  in  lights  less 
favourable  to  piety.  It  does  not  make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end.  It  teaches, 
that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God. 
It  teaches,  that  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness  lies  in  the  claims  and 
threatenings  of  divine  justice.  Hence,  it  leads  men  to  prize  Christ  more  for  answering 
these  claims  and  averting  these  threatenings,  than  for  awakening  in  the  human  soul 
sentiments  of  love  towards  its  Father  in  heaven.  Accordingly,  multitudes  seem  to 
prize  pardon  more  than  piety,  and  think  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape,  through 
Christ's  sufferings,  the  fire  of  hell,  than  to  receive,  through  his  influence,  the  spirit  of 
heaven,  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Is  such  a  system  propitious  to  a  generous  and  ever 
growing  piety  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I  would  conclude  this  head  with  the  general 
observation,  that  we  deem  our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  interesting  than  those  of 
Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  we  should  lose  much,  by  exchanging  the  distinct 
character  and  mild  radiance  with  which  he  offers  himself  to  our  minds,  for  the  con- 
fused and  irreconcileable  glories  with  which  that  system  labours  to  invest  him. 
According  to  Unitarianism,  he  is  a  being  who  may  be  understood,  for  he  is  one  mind, 
one  conscious  nature.  According  to  the  opposite  faith,  he  is  an  inconceivable  com- 
pound of  two  most  dissimilar  minds,  joining  in  one  person  a  finite  and  infinite  nature, 
a  soul  weak  and  ignorant,  and  a  soul  almighty  and  omniscient.  And  is  such  a  being 
a  proper  object  for  human  thought  and  affection? — I  add,  as  another  important  con- 
sideration, that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  second  of  three  obscure  unintelligible 
persons,  is  first  and  pre-eminent  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus  the  object 
of  a  distinct  attachment,  which  he  shares  with  no  equals  or  rivals.  To  us,  he  is  first  of 
the  sons  of  God,  the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness  and  likeness  to  the  Father.  He  is 
first  of  all  the  ministers  of  God's  mercy  and  beneficence,  and  through  him  the  largest 
stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the  creation.  He  is  first  in  God's  favour  and  love,  the  most 
accepted  of  worshippers,  the  most  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In  this  mighty  universe, 
framed  to  be  a  mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus  as  the  brightest  image  of  God,  and 
gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our  souls,  second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to  whom 
he  himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by  meeting  the 
wants  of  man  as  a  sinner.  The  wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed  almost  in  one 
word.  He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his  Creator.  He  wants  pledges,  that  God  is 
Love  in  its  purest  form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness  so  disinterested,  free,  full, 
strong,  and  immutable,  that  the  ingratitude  and  disobedience  of  his  creatures  cannot 
overcome  it.  This  unconquerable  love,  which  in  Scripture  is  denominated  grace,  and 
which  waits  not  for  merit  to  call  it  forth,  but  flows  out  to  the  most  guilty,  is  the  sin- 
ner's only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to  call  forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude.  Now,  this 
grace  or  mercy  of  God,  which  seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses  the  returning 
child,  is  proclaimed  by  that  faith  which  we  advocate,  with  a  clearness  and  energy, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  common 
errors,  by  which  this  bright  attribute  is  obscured.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive 
wrath  in  God,  which  must  be  quenched  by  blood;  or  of  a  justice,  which  binds  his 
mercy  with  an  iron  chain,  until  its  demands  are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear 
that  God  needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his  mercy;  but  teaches,  that  the 
yearnings  of  the  tenderest  human  parent  towards  a  lost  child,  are  but  a  faint  image  of 
God's  deep  and  overflowing  compassion  towards  erring  man.  This  essential  and 
unchangeable  propensity  of  the  Divine  Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds 
shining  forth  through  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  mission  and  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible  pleni- 
tude of  divine  grace;  and,  aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this  attribute  of  God  every- 
where, both  around  him  and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun  which  shines,  and  the 
rain  which  descends  on  the  evil  and  unthankful;  in  the  peace,  which  returns  to  the 
mind  in  proportion  to  its  return  to  God  and  duty;  in  the  sentiment  of  compassion, 
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•which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human  breast  towards  the  fallen  and  lost;  and 
in  the  moral  instinct,  which  teaches  us  to  cherish  this  compassion  as  a  sacred  princi- 
ple, as  an  emanation  of  God's  infinite  love.  In  truth,  Unitarianism  asserts  so  strongly 
the  mercy  of  God,  that  the  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is,  that  it  takes  from  the  sinner 
the  dread  of  punishment — a  reproach  wholly  without  foundation;  for  our  system 
teaches  that  God's  mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tenderness,  which  cannot  inflict  pain ; 
but  an  all-wise  love,  which  desires  the  true  and  lasting  good  of  its  object,  and  conse- 
quently desires  first  for  the  sinner  that  restoration  to  purity,  without  which,  shame, 
and  suffering,  and  exile  from  God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and  unalterably  his 
doom.  Thus  Unitarianism  holds  forth  God's  grace  and  forgiving  goodness  most 
resplendently;  and  by  this  manifestation  of  him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  con- 
fiding piety;  an  ingenuous  love  which  mourns  that  it  has  offended;  an  ingenuous 
aversion  to  sin,  not  because  sin  brings  punishment,  but  because  it  separates  the  mind 
from  this  merciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  obscures  the  mercy  of  God.  It  does  so  in 
various  ways.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's  government, 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attribute  as  entering  into  his  character.  Mercy  to 
the  sinner  is  the  principle  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  highest  form ;  and  surely  this 
cannot  be  expected  from  a  being  who  brings  us  into  existence  burdened  with  heredi- 
tary guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless  punishment  and  woe  the  heirs  of  so  frail 
and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Creator,  the  idea  of  mercy  cannot  coalesce ;  and  I 
will  say  more,  that  under  such  a  government,  man  would  need  no  mercy;  for  he  would 
owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a  maker,  and  could  not  of  course  contract  the  guilt  of 
violating  it ;  and  without  guilt,  no  grace  or  pardon  would  be  wanted.  The  severity  of 
this  system  would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an  injured  being.  The  wrong  would 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures  God's  mercy,  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
supposes  pardon  to  be  communicated.  It  teaches,  that  God  remits  the  punishment  of 
the  offender,  in  consequence  of  receiving  an  equivalent  from  an  innocent  person ;  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice, 
in  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  And  is  this  "  the  quality  of  mercy?"  What  means 
forgiveness,  but  the  reception  of  the  returning  child  through  the  strength  of  parental 
love  ?  This  doctrine  invests  the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of  merit,  with  a  right  to  the 
remission  of  the  sins  of  his  followers;  and  represents  God's  reception  of  the  penitent, 
as  a  recompense  due  to  the  worth  of  his  son.  And  is  mercy,  which  means  free  and 
undeserved  love,  made  more  manifest,  more  resplendent,  by  the  introduction  of  merit 
and  right  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation?  Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented  for 
obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning  the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign  who 
demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  offers,  full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Trinitarianism  magnifies  God's  mercy,  because  it  teaches, 
that  he  himself  provided  the  substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  I  reply,  that  the  work  here 
ascribed -to  mercy,  is  not  the  most  appropriate,  nor  most  fitted  to  manifest  it  and  im- 
press it  on  the  heart.  This  may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar  illustrations.  Suppose 
that  a  creditor,  through  compassion  to  certain  debtors,  should  persuade  a  benevolent 
and  opulent  man  to  pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would  not  the  debtors  see  a  greater 
mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  were  to  receive  a  free,  gratuitous 
release?  And  will  not  their  chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  to  the  benevo- 
lent substitute  ?  Or,  suppose  that  a  parent,  unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  disobe- 
dient but  feeble  child,  should  persuade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would  not  the 
offender  see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a  free  forgiveness,  springing  immediately  from 
a  parent's  heart,  than  in  this  circuitous  remission?  And  will  he  not  be  tempted  to 
turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the  generous  sufferer?  In  this  process  of  substitution, 
of  which  Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudly,  the  mercy  of  God  becomes  complicated  with 
the  rights  and  merits  of  the  substitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of  our  salvation. 
These  rights  and  merits  are  nearer,  more  visible,  and  more  than  divide  the  glory  with 
grace  and  mercy  in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from  Divine  Goodness,  as  the 
only  spring  of  its  happiness,  and  only  rock  of  its  hope.  Now,  this  is  to  deprive  piety 
of  one  of  its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy.  Nothing  should  stand  between  the  soul 
and  God's  mercy.  Nothing  should  share  with  mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation. 
Christ's  intercession  should  ever  be  regarded  as  an  application  to  love  and  mercy,  not 
as  a  demand  of  justice,  not  as  a  claim  of  merit.  I  grieve  to  say,  that  Christ,  as  now 
viewed  by  multitudes,  hides  the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute  which  it  is  his  great  pur- 
pose to  display.  I  fear,  that  to  many,  Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  more  winning,  ten- 
der mercy,  than  his  Father,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  sinner's  chief  resource.  Is 
this  the  way  to  invigorate  piety? 

Trinitarians  imagine  that  there  is  one  yiew  of  their  system,  peculiarly  fitted  to  give 
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peace  and  hope  to  the  sinner,  and  consequently  to  promote  gratitude  and  love.  It  is 
this.  They  say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute  for  the  sinner,  than  which  nothing 
can  give  greater  relief  to  the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus,  being  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  was  able  to  make  infinite  satisfaction  for  sin;  and  what,  they  ask,  in 
Unitarianism,  can  compare  with  this?  I  have  time  only  for  two  brief  replies.  And 
first,  this  doctrine  of  an  Infinite  satisfaction,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of  an  Infinite 
atonement,  subverts,  instead  of  building  up  hope ;  because  it  argues  infinite  severity 
in  the  government  which  requires  it.  Did  I  believe,  what  Trinitarianism  teaches, 
that  not  the  least  transgression,  not  even  the  first  sin  of  the  dawning  mind  of  the  child, 
could  be  remitted  without  an  infinite  expiation,  I  should  feel  myself  living  under  a 
legislation  unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws  written,  like  Draco's,  in  blood ;  and  in- 
stead of  thanking  the  Sovereign  for  providing  an  infinite  substitute,  I  should  shudder 
at  the  attributes  which  render  this  expedient  necessary.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  an 
infinite  atonement  is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impressions  of  the  evil  of  sin. 
But  He  who  framed  all  souls,  and  gave  them  their  susceptibilities,  ought  not  to  be 
thought  so  wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  constituted  a  universe,  which 
demands  so  dreadful  and  degrading  a  method  of  enforcing  obedience,  as  the  penal 
sufferings  of  a  God.  This  doctrine,  of  an  Infinite  substitue  suffering  the  penalty  of 
sin,  to  manifest  God's  wrath  against  sin,  and  thus  to  support  his  government,  is,  I 
fear,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  that  its  severe  character  is  overlooked.  Let  me,  then,  set  it 
before  you,  in  new  terms,  and  by  a  new  illustration ;  and  if  in  so  doing,  I  may  wound 
feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  I  beg  them  to  believe,  that  I  do  it  with  pain,  and  from 
no  impulse  but  a  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth. — Suppose,  then,  that  a  teacher 
should  come  among  you,  and  should  tell  you,  that  the  Creator,  in  order  to  pardon  his 
own  children,  had  erected  a  gallows  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly 
executed  upon  it,  in  room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker  of  his  own. 
Supreme  Divinity;  suppose  him  to  declare,  that  this  execution  was  appointed,  as  a 
most  conspicuous  and  terrible  manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and  of  the  infinite  woe 
denounced  by  his  law;  and  suppose  him  to  add,  that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth 
are  required  to  fix  their  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most  powerful  enforcement 
of  obedience  and  virtue.  Would  you  not  tell  him,  that  he  calumniated  his  Maker? 
Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central  gallows  threw  gloom  over  the  universe ; 
that  the  spirit  of  a  government,  whose  very  acts  of  pardon  were  written  in  such  blood, 
was  terror,  not  paternal  love;  and  that  the  obedience  which  need  to  be  upheld  by  this 
horrid  spectacle,  was  nothing  worth?  Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  even  you,  in 
this  infancy  and  imperfection  of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being  wrought  upon  by 
nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more  generous  views;  and  that  much  more 
the  angels,  those  pure  flames  of  love,  need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed  God  to 
confirm  their  loyalty?  You  would  all  so  feel,  at  such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed; 
and  yet  how  does  this  differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement?  According  to 
this  doctrine,  we  have  an  Infinite  Being  sentenced  to  suffer  as  a  substitute  the  death 
of  the  cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious  and  agonising  than  the  gallows,  a  punish- 
ment reserved  for  slaves  and  the  vilest  malefactors;  and  he  suffers  this  punishment, 
that  he  may  show  forth  the  terrors  of  God's  law,  and  strike  a  dread  of  sin  through  the 
universe. — I  am  indeed  aware  that  multitudes,  who  profess  this  doctrine,  are  not 
accustomed  to  bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this  light;  that  they  do  not  ordina- 
rily regard  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  criminal  execution,  as  an  infinitely  dreadful 
infliction  of  justice,  as  intended  to  show,  that,  without  an  infinite  satisfaction,  they 
must  hope  nothing  from  God.  Their  minds  turn,  by  a  generous  instinct,  from  these 
appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disinterestedness,  the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  sufferer;  and  through  such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source  of  peace,  grati- 
tude, love,  and  hope ;  thus  affording  a  delightful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind,  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  purifying  in  the  most  irrational  sys- 
tem. Not  a  few  may  shudder  at  the  illustration  which  I  have  here  given ;  but  in  what 
respects  it  is  unjust  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  cannot  discern.  I  grieve 
to  shock  sincere  Christians,  of  whatever  name ;  but  I  grieve  more  lor  the  corruption 
of  our  common  faith,  which  I  have  now  felt  myself  bound  to  expose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement.  When  examined 
minutely,  and  freed  from  ambiguous  language,  it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly 
delusion.  The  Trinitarian  tells  me,  that,  according  to  his  system,  we  have  an  infinite 
substitute ;  that  the  Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our  punishment,  and  conse- 
quently, that  pardon  is  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him,  Do  I  understand  you  ?  Do  you 
mean,  that  the  Great  God,  who  never  changes,  whose  happiness  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal  Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of  my  sins,  really 
suffered  and  died  ?  Every  pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this  question,  answers,  No. 
What,  then,  does  the  doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement  mean?  Why,  this;  that  God 
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took  into  union  with  himself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  human  body  and  soul ;  and  these 
bore  the  suffering  for  our  sins;  and,  through  his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  said 
to  have  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this  vaunted  system  goes  out — in  words.  The 
Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  a  frail  man,  and  God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is  a  mere 
fiction.  I  ask  with  solemnity,  Can  this  doctrine  give  one  moment's  ease  to  the 
conscience  of  an  unbiassed,  thinking  man?  Does  it  not  unsettle  all  hope,  by  making 
the  whole  religion  suspicious  and  unsure  ?  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  I  see  in  it  no 
impression  of  majesty,  or  wisdom,  or  love,  nothing  worthy  of  a  God;  and  when  I 
compare  it  with  that  nobler  faith,  which  directs  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  God's  essential 
mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I  am  amazed  that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior  efficacy, 
as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling  the  soul  with  pious  trust  and  love.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  some  will  say,  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite  atonement,  I  deprive 
myself  of  all  hope  of  divine  favour.  To  such,  I  would  say,  You  do  wrong  to  God's 
mercy.  On  that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear.  I  indeed  desire  Christ  to  inter- 
cede for  me.  I  regard  his  relation  to  me,  as  God's  kindest  appointment.  Through 
him,  "  grace  and  truth  come"  to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  friendship, 
as  among  the  highest  blessings  of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot,  and  dare  not 
ask  him,  to  offer  an  infinite  satisfaction  for  my  sins ;  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God ;  to 
reconcile  the  Universal  Father  to  his  own  offspring;  to  open  to  me  those  arms  of 
Divine  mercy,  which  have  encircled  and  borne  me  from  the  first  moment  of  my 
being.  The  essential  and  unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator,  is  the  foundation  of  my 
hope,  and  a  broader  and  surer  the  universe  cannot  give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  which  the  limits  of  this  discourse  will 
permit  me  to  urge.  It  has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves  to  be  distinctly 
stated.  I  observe,  then,  that  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  because  it  is  a  rational 
religion.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully  comprehended;  for  there 
is  not  an  object  in  nature  or  religion,  which  has  not  innumerable  connexions  and 
relations  beyond  our  grasp  of  thought.  I  mean,  that  its  doctrines  are  consistent  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  established  truth.  Uuitarianism  is  in  harmony  with  the 
great  and  clear  principles  of  revelation ;  with  the  laws  and  powers  of  human  nature ; 
with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense ;  with  the  noblest  instincts  and  highest  aspirations 
of  the  soul ;  and  with  the  lights  which  the  universe  throws  on  the  character  of  its 
author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  without  self-contradiction,  without  rebelling 
against  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  without  putting  to  silence  the  divine  monitor 
in  the  breast.  And  this  is  an  unspeakable  benefit;  fora  religion  thus  coincident  with 
reason,  conscience,  and  our  whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  foundations  of  universal 
empire  in  the  breast;  and  the  heart,  finding  no  resistance  in  the  intellect,  yields  itself 
wholly,  cheerfully,  without  doubts  OP  misgivings,  to  the  love  of  its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been  objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts 
and  degrades  reason,  and  thus  exposes  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusions.  Some  of  its 
advocates,  more  courageous  than  prudent,  have  even  recommended  "the  prostxation 
of  the  understanding,"  as  preparatory  to  its  reception.  Its  chief  doctrine  is  an  outrage 
on  our  rational  nature.  Its  three  persons  who  constitute  its  God,  must  either  be 
frittered  away  into  three  unmeaning  distinctions,  into  sounds  signifying  nothing ;  or 
they  are  three  conscious  agents,  who  cannot,  by  any  human  art  or  metaphysical  device, 
be  made  to  coalesce  into  one  being;  who  cannot  be  really  viewed  as  one  mind,  having 
one  consciousness  and  one  will.  Now  a  religious  system,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
which  offends  the  understanding,  very  naturally  conforms  itself  throughout  to  this 
prominent  feature,  and  becomes  prevalently  irrational.  He  who  is  compelled  to 
defend  his  faith  in  any  particular,  by  the  plea,  that  human  reason  is  so  depraved 
through  the  fall,  as  to  be  an  inadequate  judge  of  religion,  and  that  God  is  honoured 
by  our  reception  of  what  shocks  the  intellect,  seems  to  have  no  defence  left  against 
accumulated  absurdities.  According  to  these  principles,  the  fanatic  who  exclaimed, 
"I  believe,  because  it  is  impossible,"  had  a  fair  title  to  canonization.  Reason  is  too 
godlike  a  faculty,  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  Accordingly,  Trinitarianism,  as  we 
have  seen,  links  itself  with  several  degrading  errors;  and  its  most  natural  alliance  is 
with  Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith,  which,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and  man  of  power, 
has  made  Christianity  an  instrument  of  torture  to  the  timid,  and  an  object  of  doubt 
or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I  repeat  it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  reason  like  the 
Trinity,  prepares  its  advocates,  in  proportion  as  it  is  incorporated  into  the  mind,  for 
worse  and  worse  delusions.  It  breaks  down  the  distinctions  and  barriers  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste  for  prodigies,  fictions,  and  exaggerations, 
for  startling  mysteries,  and  wild  dreams  of  enthusiasm.  It  destroys  the  relish  for  the 
simple,  chaste,  serene  beauties  of  truth.  Especially  when  the  prostration  of  under- 
standing is  taught  as  an  act  of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  grossest  superstitions 
should  be  devoured,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  should  keep  pace  with 
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the  forgeries  of  imposture  and  fanaticism.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  best 
comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing  reason  from  religion;  and  if  the  present  age  is 
disburdened  of  many  of  the  superstitions  under  which  Christianity  and  human  nature 
groaned  for  ages,  it  owes  its  relief  in  no  small  degree  to  the  reinstating  of  reason  in  her 
long  violated  rights. 

The  injury  to  religion,  from  irrational  doctrines  when  thoroughly  believed,  is 
immense.  The  human  soul  has  a  unity.  Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one 
another.  One  life  pervades  it;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and  growth,  depend  on  nothing 
so  much,  as  on  the  harmony  and  joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To  wound  and 
degrade  it  in  any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  the  noble  and  distinguishing  power 
of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on  it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is  more  false,  than  that  the 
heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwarfing  the  intellect;  that  perplexing  doctrines  are  the  best  food 
of  piety ;  that  religion  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  in  mists  and  darkness.  Reason  was 
given  for  God  as  its  great  object;  and  for  him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated, 
clarified,  protected  from  human  usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a  meek  self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joyfully,  as  when  all  its  powers  and  affections 
conspire ;  as  when  thought  and  feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called  forth  together 
by  one  great  and  kindling  object.  It  will  never  devote  itself  to  God  with  its  whole 
energy,  whilst  its  guiding  faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to  shock  and  confound  it.  We 
want  a  harmony  in  our  inward  nature.  We  want  a  piety,  which  will  join  light  and 
fervour,  and  on  which  the  intellectual  power  will  look  benignantly.  We  want  religion 
to  be  so  exhibited,  that  in  the  clearest  moments  of  the  intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth 
will  grow  brighter;  that  instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gather  strength  and  stability  from 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  These  wants  we  believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian 
Christianity,  and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best  friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds,  on  which  I  rest  the  claim  of  Unitarianism  to 
the  honour  of  promoting  an  enlightened,  profound,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our  system,  and  why  we  build  churches  for  its 
inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscientious 
Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  I  would  reply  thus : 
We  prize  and  would  spread  our  views,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal  God  to  us 
in  greater  glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  than  any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
deep  want,  which  the  creation  cannot  supply,  the  want  of  a  Perfect  Being,  on  whom 
the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  centred,  and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in  whom  our 
weaknesses,  imperfections,  and  sorrows  may  find  resource;  and  such  a  Being  and 
Father,  Unitarian  Christianity  sets  before  us.  For  this  we  prize  it  above  all  price. 
We  can  part  with  every  other  good.  We  can  endure  the  darkening  of  life's  fairest 
prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling  doctrine  of  One  God,  even  the  Father,  is  dearer 
than  life,  and  we  cannot  let  it  go. — Through  this  faith,  everything  grows  brighter  to 
our  view.  Born  of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our  existence  an  inestimable  gift.  We 
meet  everywhere  our  Father,  and  his  presence  is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path.  We 
see  him  in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise  rising  from  every  spot  which  we  tread.  We 
feel  him  near  in  our  solitudes,  and  sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  him  more  tender 
than  human  friendship.  We  see  him  in  our  duties,  and  perform  them  more  gladly, 
because  they  are  the  best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly  Benefactor.  Even  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert  our  peace ;  for  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  as  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  strength, 
purity,  and  pardon,  for  all  who,  in  filial  reliance,  seek  these  heavenly  gifts. — Through 
this  faith,  we  are  conscious  of  a  new  benevolence  springing  up  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
purer  and  more  enlarged  than  natural  affection.  Towards  all  mankind  we  see  a  rich 
and  free  love  flowing  from  the  common  Parent,  and  touched  by  this  love,  we  are  the 
friends  of  all.  We  compassionate  the  most  guilty,  and  would  win  them  back  to  God. 
— Through  this  faith,  we  receive  the  happiness  of  an  ever  enlarging  hope.  There  is 
no  good  too  vast  for  us  to  anticipate  for  the  universe  or  for  ourselves,  from  such  a 
Father  as  we  believe  in.  We  hope  from  him,  what  we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the 
gift  of  his  own  Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing  for  ever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in 
power  and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. — We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  our  faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last  hour.  But  we  have  known  those, 
whose  departure  it  has  brightened ;  and  our  experience  of  its  power,  in  trial  and  peril, 
has  proved  it  to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nature.  We  doubt  not,  that  to  its 
sincere  followers,  death  will  be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure,  joyful  mansions  prepared 
by  Christ  for  his  disciples.  There  we  expect  to  meet  that  great  and  good  Deliverer. 
With  the  eye  of  faith,  we  already  see  him  looking  round  him  with  celestial  love  on  all 
of  every  name,  who  have  imbibed  his  spirit.  His  spirit;  his  loyal  and  entire  devotion 
to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father;  his  universal,  unconquerable  benevolence,  through 
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•which  he  freely  gave  from  his  pierced  side  his  blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names,  and  forms,  will  then  be  found  to 
attract  his  supreme  regard.  This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  every  sect  and 
name ;  and  we  trust,  too,  that  they,  who  now  reproach  us,  will  at  that  day  recognise, 
in  the  dreaded  Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of  Christ,  and  will  bid  him  welcome  to  the 
joy  of  our  common  Lord. — I  have  thus  stated  the  views  with  which  we  have  reared 
this  building.  We  desire  to  glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer,  nobler,  happier  piety. 
Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine,  we  think  that  these  motives  should  shield  us  from  reproach; 
should  disarm  that  intolerance,  which  would  exclude  us  from  the  church  on  earth,  and 
from  our  Father's  house  in  heaven. 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  offering  up  this  building  to  the  Only  Living  and  True 
God.  We  have  erected  it  amidst  our  private  habitations,  as  a  remembrancer  of  our 
Creator.  We  have  reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a  retreat  for  pious  meditation  and 
prayer.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  King  and  Father  Eternal,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords.  We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to  his  unrivalled  and  undivided  Majesty.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  praise  of  his  free,  unbought,  unmerited  grace.  We  dedicate  it  to 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory  of  his  love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  divine  virtue,  to  the 
preaching  of  that  truth,  which  he  sealed  with  blood.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of  God,  to  those  celestial  emanations  of  light  and 
strength,  which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind.  We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and 
praises,  which  we  trust  will  be  continued  and  perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedicate  it  to 
social  worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the  communion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it 
to  the  cause  of  pure  morals,  of  public  order,  of  temperance,  uprightness,  and  general 
good  will.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  admonition,  to  those  warnings,  remonstrances, 
and  earnest  and  tender  persuasions,  by  which  the  sinner  may  be  arrested,  and  brought 
back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  consolation,  to  those  truths  which  assuage 
sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and  lighten  the  load  of  human  anxiety  and  fear.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  to  sublime  and  joyful  hopes  which  reach 
beyond  the  grave.  In  a  word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work  of  perfecting  the 
human  soul,  and  fitting  it  for  nearer  approach  to  its  Author.  Here  may  heart  meet 
heart.  Here  may  man  meet  God.  From  this  place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the 
ascription  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  penitence,  the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy  resolve, 
ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to  Heaven;  and  through  many  generations,  may  parents 
bequeath  to  their  children  this  house,  as  a  sacred  spot,  where  God  had  "  lifted  upon 
them  his  countenance,"  and  given  them  pledges  of  his  everlasting  love. 
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2  TIMOTHY  i.  7  :  "For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

WHY  was  Christianity  given?  Why  did  Christ  seal  it  with  his  blood?  Why  is  it  to 
be  preached?  What  is  the  great  happiness  it  confers?  What  is  the  chief  blessing  for 
which  it  is  to  be  prized?  What  is  its  pre-eminent  glory,  its  first  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  ?  These  are  great  questions.  I  wish  to  answer  them  plainly,  according  to 
the  light  and  ability  which  God  has  given  me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the  text. 
There  I  learn  the  great  good  which  God  confers  through  Jesus  Christ.  "  He  hath 
given  us,  not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."  The 
glory  of  Christianity  is,  the  pure  and  lofty  action  which  it  communicates  to  the  human 
mind.  It  does  not  breathe  a  timid,  abject  spirit.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve  no  praise. 
It  gives  power,  energy,  courage,  constancy  to  the  will;  love,  disinterestedness,  enlarged 
affection  to  the  heart;  soundness,  clearness,  and  vigour  to  the  understanding.  It 
rescues  him  who  receives  it  from  sin,  from  the  sway  of  the  passions ;  gives  him  the  full 
and  free  use  of  his  best  powers;  brings  out  and  brightens  the  divine  image  in  which 
he  was  created;  and  in  this  way,  not  only  bestows  the  promise,  but  the  beginning  of 
heaven.  This  is  the  excellence  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate.  Let  me  begin  it  with  one  remark,  which  I 
would  willingly  avoid,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  am  placed.  I  beg  you  to  remember,  that  in  this  discourse  I  speak  in  my 
own  name,  and  in  no  other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions  of  any  sect  or  body  of 
men,  but  my  own.  I  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  what  I  utter.  Let  none  listen 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  others  think.  I  indeed  belong  to  that  class  of 
Christians,  who  are  distinguished  by  believing  that  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  dependent  and  obedient  Son.  But 
my  accordance  with  these  is  far  from  being  universal,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  extend 
it.  What  other  men  believe,  is  to  me  of  little  moment.  Their  arguments  I  gratefully 
hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to  receive  or  reject.  I  have  no  anxiety  to  wear  the 
livery  of  any  party.  I  indeed  take  cheerfully  the  name  of  a  Unitarian,  because 
unwearied  efforts  are  used  to  raise  against  it  a  popular  cry;  and  I  have  not  so  learned 
Christ,  as  to  shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on  what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name  more 
honoured,  I  should  be  glad  to  throw  it  off;  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which  a  party  con- 
nexion imposes.  I  wish  to  regard  myself  as  belonging,  not  to  a  sect,  but  to  the  com- 
munity of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of  followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to  live  under 
the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hear- 
ing with  my  own  ears,  and  following  truth  meekly,  but  resolutely,  however  arduous  or 
solitary  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no  organ  of  a  sect,  but  speak  from 
myself  alone ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which 
make  it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my  whole  mind  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 
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I  began  with  asking,  What  is  the  main  design  and  glory  of  Christianity?  and  I 
repeat  the  answer,  that  its  design  is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind.  In  this  its  glory  chiefly  consists.  In  other  words,  the  influence 
which  it  is  intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  constitutes  its  supreme  honour  and 
happiness.  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he  redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing  it 
from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling  forth  its  noblest  faculties  and 
affections,  enduing  it  with  moral  power,  restoring  it  to  order,  health  and  liberty. 
Such  was  his  great  aim.  To  illustrate  these  views  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  meet  the  end  here  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ.  He  came,  as  I  am  there  taught,  not  to  be  an  outward,  but  inward  deliverer ; 
not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to  establish  his  kingdom  within  us.  He  came, 
according  to  the  express  language  and  plain  import  of  the  sacred  writers,  "  to  save  us 
from  sin,"  "to  bless  us  by  turning  us  from  our  iniquities,"  "to  redeem  us"  from 
corruptions  "handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  form  "a  glorious  and  spotless  church" 
or  community,  to  "create  us  anew  after  the  image  of  God,"  to  make  us  by  his 
"  promises  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  and  to  give  us  pardon  and  heaven  by  calling 
us  to  repentance  and  a  growing  virtue.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere 
learn,  that  Christ  lived,  taught,  died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  purifying  and  enno- 
bling influence  on  the  human  character;  to  make  us  victorious  over  sin,  over  ourselves, 
over  peril  and  pain;  to  join  us  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  above  all,  by  likeness  of 
nature,  by  participation  of  his  spirit.  This  is  plainly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be  ascribed  to  Jesus?  I  affirm,  that  there  is, 
and  can  be  no  greater  work  on  earth,  than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil,  and  to  kindle 
in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and  love.  I  maintain,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory 
of  a  religion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and  power  which  it  communicates  to  its 
disciples.  This  is  one  of  the  plain  teachings  of  reason.  The  chief  blessing  to  an  intelli- 
gent being,  that  which  makes  all  other  blessings  poor,  is  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.  Man  is  glorious  and  happy,  not  by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  is.  He  can 
receive  nothing  better  or  nobler  than  the  unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual  nature.  The 
highest  existence  in  the  universe  is  Mind;  for  God  is  mind;  and  the  development 
of  that  principle  which  assimilates  us  to  God,  must  be  our  supreme  good.  The 
omnipotent  Creator,  we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greater  than 
intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevolent  action ;  for  these  are 
the  splendours  of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  him  for  these.  In  imparting  these, 
he  imparts,  as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  abroad  for  good.  But 
the  only  true  good  is  within.  In  this  outward  universe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  in  the 
bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and  the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so 
vast  as  thought,  so  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so  sublime  as  the 
spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice.  A  mind  which  withstands  all  the  powers 
of  the  outward  universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  and  sword  and  storm  can  inflict, 
rather  than  swerve  from  uprightness,  is  nobler  than  the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn 
the  glory  of  the  soul  ?  We  are  seeking  a  foreign  good.  But  we  all  possess  within  us 
what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  external  creation.  For  this  outward  system  is  the 
product  of  Mind.  All  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influences,  are  the  fruits 
and  manifestations  of  Thought  and  Love ;  and  is  it  not  nobler  and  happier,  to  be 
enriched  with  these  energies,  from  which  the  universe  springs,  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  magnificence,  than  to  possess  the  universe  itself?  It  is  not  what  we  have, 
but  what  we  are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and  felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable 
riches  belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul,  narrow  and  debased,  may  extend  its  possessions 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  is  poor  and  wretched  still.  It  is  through  inward  health 
that  we  enjoy  all  outward  things.  Philosophers  teach  us,  that  the  mind  creates  the 
beauty  which  it  admires  in  nature ;  and  we  all  know,  that,  when  abandoned  to  evil 
passions,  it  can  blot  out  this  beauty,  and  spread  over  the  fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon.  We  all  know,  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the  cup  of  social  happiness  into 
poison,  and  the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life  into  a  curse.  From  these  views  we 
learn,  that  the  true  friend  and  Saviour,  is  not  he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who  acts 
within,  who  sets  the  soul  free,  touches  the  springs  of  thought  and  affection,  binds  us 
to  God,  and  by  assimilating  us  to  the  Creator,  brings  us  into  harmony  with  the  crea- 
tion. Thus  the  end  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Christ,  is  the  most  glorious  and  bene- 
ficent which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity  is  such  as  has  now  been  affirmed,  might 
easily  be  shown  from  a  survey  of  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might  be  shown, 
that  every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  invested,  was  intended  to  give  him 
power  over  the  human  character;  and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in  the  gran- 
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deur  and  beneficence  of  his  influence  on  the  soul.  But  a  discussion  of  this  extent 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  take  one  feature  of  it,  a  primary  and  most  important  one,  and  shall 
attempt  to  show  that  the  great  aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth  the  soul  to  a  higher  life,  to  a 
nobler  exercise  of  its  power  and  affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity,  is  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  of  the  character 
of  God.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  Father.  In  the  prophecies  concerning  him 
in  the  Old  Testament,  no  characteristic  is  so  frequently  named,  as  that  he  should 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask,  what  constitutes  the  importance 
of  such  a  revelation  ?  Why  has  the  Creator  sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known  ?  I 
answer,  God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  he  is  the  most  quickening,  purify- 
ing, and  ennobling  object  for  the  mind;  and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing  himself,  is, 
that  he  may  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature.  God,  as  he  is  manifested  by  Christ,  is 
another  name  for  intellectual  and  moral  excellence;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  our 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  find  their  element,  nutriment,  strength,  expansion,  and 
happiness.  To  know  God  is  to  attain  to  the  sublimest  conception  in  the  universe. 
To  love  God,  is  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  being,  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is,  to 
penetrate  and  move  our  whole  hearts ;  in  loving  whom,  we  exalt  ourselves ;  in  loving 
whom,  we  love  the  great,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  infinite;  and  under  whose 
influence,  the  soul  unfolds  itself  as  a  perennial  plant  under  the  cherishing  sun.  This 
constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  religion.  It  ennobles  the  soul.  In  this  its  unrivalled 
dignity  and  happiness  consist. 

I  fear  that  the  world  at  large  think  religion  a  very  different  thing  from  what  has 
now  been  set  forth.  Too  many  think  it  a  depressing,  rather  than  an  elevating  service, 
that  it  breaks  rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit,  that  it  teaches  us  to  cower  before  an 
almighty  and  irresistible  being;  and  I  must  confess,  that  religion,  as  it  has  been  gene- 
rally taught,  is  anything  but  an  elevating  principle.  It  has  been  used  to  scare  the 
child,  and  appal  the  adult.  Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to  glorify  God  by  flattery, 
rather  than  by  becoming  excellent  and  glorious  themselves,  and  thus  doing  honour  to 
their  Maker.  Our  dependence  on  God,  has  been  so  taught  as  to  extinguish  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  free  nature  and  moral  power.  Religion,  in  one  or  another  form,  has 
always  been  an  engine  for  crushing  the  human  soul.  But  such  is  not  the  religion  of 
Christ.  If  it  were,  it  would  deserve  no  respect.  We  are  not,  we  cannot  be  bound  to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  a  Deity  who  makes  us  abject  and  base.  That  moral  prin- 
ciple within  us,  which  calls  us  to  watch  over  and  to  perfect  our  own  souls,  is  an  inspi- 
ration, which  no  teaching  can  supersede  or  abolish.  But  I  cannot  bear,  even  in  way 
of  argument,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views  of  God  depressing  and  debasing 
to  the  human  mind.  Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  God  as  The  Father,  and  as  a  Father 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He  hath  revealed  him,  as  the  author  and  lover  of 
all  souls,  desiring  to  redeem  all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  likeness  more  and  more 
resplendently  on  all;  as  proffering  to  all  that  best  gift  in  the  universe,  his  "holy 
spirit;"  as  having  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to  introduce  us  to  an  "  in- 
heritance, incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  unfading  in  the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God 
of  Jesus  Christ;  a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit,  but  to  breathe  trust,  courage,  con- 
stancy, magnanimity,  in  a  word,  all  the  sentiments  which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  given  by  Christ,  is  important  and 
glorious,  because  quickening  and  exalting  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be  taught 
plainly  and  forcibly.  The  main  ground  of  the  obligation  of  being  religious,  I  fear,  is 
not  understood  among  the  multitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them,  why  they  must  know 
and  worship  God?  and  I  fear,  that  were  the  heart  to  speak,  the  answer  would  be, 
because  he  can  do  with  us  what  he  will,  and  consequently  our  first  concern  is  to  secure 
his  favour.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  interest,  a  means  of  safety.  God  is  worshipped 
too  often  on  the  same  principle  on  which  flattery  and  personal  attentions  are  lavished 
on  human  superiors,  and  the  worshipper  cares  not  how  abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may 
win  to  his  side  the  power  which  he  cannot  resist.  I  look  with  deep  sorrow  on  this 
common  perversion  of  the  highest  principle  of  the  soul.  My  friends,  God  is  not  to  be 
worshipped,  because  he  has  much  to  give,  for  on  this  principle  a  despot,  who  should 
be  munificent  to  his  slaves,  would  merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored  for  mere 
power;  for  power,  when  joined  with  selfishness  and  crime,  ought  to  be  withstood,  and 
the  greater  the  might  of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the  loftier  is  the  spirit  which 
will  not  bend  to  him.  True  religion  is  the  worship  of  a  perfect  being,  who  is  the 
author  of  perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On  this  ground,  and  on  no  other,  reli- 
gion rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has  discovered  such  solicitude,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  to  make  himself  known  and  obtain  our  worship  ?  Think  you,  that  he  calls  us 
to  adore  him  from  a  love  of  homage  or  service?  Has  God  man's  passion  for  ruling 
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man's  thirst  for  applause,  man's  desire  to  have  his  name  shouted  by  crowds  ?  Could 
the  acclamations  of  the  universe,  though  concentrated  into  one  burst  of  praise,  give 
our  Creator  a  new  or  brighter  consciousness  of  his  own  majesty  and  goodness  ?  Oh ! 
no.  He  has  manifested  himself  to  us,  because,  in  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  his 
perfections,  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  is  found.  What  he  desires,  is, 
not  our  subjection,  but  our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He  calls  us  as 
truly  to  honour  goodness  in  others  as  in  himself,  and  only  claims  supreme  honour, 
because  he  transcends  all  others,  and  because  he  communicates  to  the  mind  which 
receives  him,  a  light,  strength,  purity,  which  no  other  being  can  confer.  God  has  no 
love  of  empire.  It  could  give  him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool  worn  by  the  knees 
of  infinite  hosts.  It  is  to  make  us  his  children  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  to 
make  us  more  and  more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  not  to  multiply  slaves,  that 
he  hath  sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known.  God  indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own 
glory ;  but  the  glory  of  a  creator  must  consist  in  the  glory  of  his  works ;  and  we  may 
be  assured,  that  he  cannot  wish  any  recognition  of  himself,  but  that  which  will  perfect 
his  noblest,  highest  work,  the  immortal  mind. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for  which  Christ  enjoins  on  us  the  worship 
of  God.  It  is  not,  that  we  may  ingratiate  ourselves  with  an  almighty  agent,  whose 
frown  is  destruction.  It  is,  that  we  may  hold  communion  with  an  intelligence  and 
goodness,  infinitely  surpassing  our  own ;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect  and  finite 
natures;  that  we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love  and  reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the 
universe ;  and  that  through  veneration  and  love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own  minds  the 
excellence,  disinterestedness,  wisdom,  purity,  and  power,  which  we  adore.  This 
reception  of  the  divine  attributes,  I  desire  especially  to  hold  forth,  as  the  most  glorious 
end  for  which  God  reveals  himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enough.  That  homage, 
which  has  no  power  to  assimilate  us  to  him,  is  of  little  or  no  worth.  The  truest 
admiration  is  that  by  which  we  receive  other  minds  into  our  own.  True  praise  is  a 
sympathy  with  excellence,  gaining  strength  by  utterance.  Such  is  the  praise  which 
God  demands.  Then  only  is  the  purpose  of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  accomplished, 
when,  by  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are  quickened  to  "  follow 
him,  as  dear  children,"  and  are  "  filled  with  his  fulness,"  and  become  "his  temples," 
and  "  dwell  in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  ourselves." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  purpose  of  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting 
God,  or  in  what  its  importance  and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time,  I  might  show,  that 
every  other  doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the  same  end.  I  might  particularly  show  how 
wonderfully  fitted  are  the  character,  example,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ail  the 
offices  of  Christ,  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral  evil,  to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and 
transform  it  into  the  divine  image;  and  I  might  show  that  these  are  the  influences 
which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  and  through  which  he  works  out  our  salvation. 
But  I  cannot  enter  on  this  fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say,  that  I  see  everywhere 
in  Christianity,  this  great  design  of  liberating  and  raising  the  human  mind,  on  which 
I  have  enlarged.  I  see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or  depressing,  nothing  of  the 
littleness  of  the  systems  which  human  fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition  have  engendered. 
I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to  precise  details,  no  arbitrary 
injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremonies,  no  outward  religion.  Everything  breathes  free- 
dom, liberality,  enlargement.  I  meet  there,  not  a  formal,  rigid  creed,  binding  on  the 
intellect,  through  all  ages,  the  mechanical,  passive  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and 
the  same  ideas;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all-comprehending  truths,  which  are  given  to 
the  soul,  to  be  developed  and  applied  by  itself;  given  to  it,  as  seed  to  the  sower,  to  be 
cherished  and  expanded  by  its  own  thought,  love,  and  obedience  into  more  and  more 
glorious  fruits  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere  inculcating  an  enlarged 
spirit  of  piety  and  philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest  this  spirit  according  to 
the  monitions  of  his  individual  conscience.  I  hear  it  everywhere  calling  the  soul  to 
freedom  and  power,  by  calling  it  to  guard  against  the  senses,  the  passions,  the  appe- 
tites, through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed.  I  see  it  everywhere  aiming 
to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  to 
suffering,  to  material  nature,  to  persecution,  to  death.  I  see  it  everywhere  aiming  to 
give  the  mind  power  over  itself,  to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty,  to  call  forth 
within  us  a  mighty  energy  for  our  own  elevation.  I  meet  in  Christianity  only  dis- 
coveries of  a  vast,  bold,  illimitable  character;  fitted  and  designed  to  give  energy  and 
expansion  to  the  soul.  By  its  doctrine  of  a  Universal  Father,  it  sweeps  away  all  the 
barriers  of  sect,  party,  rank,  and  nation,  in  which  men  have  laboured  to  shut  up  their 
love;  makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded  family ;  and  establishes  sympathies  between 
man  and  the  whole  intelligent  creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ,  it  sets  before  us 
moral  perfection,  that  greatest  and  most  quickening  miracle  in  human  history,  a  purity 
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which  shows  no  stain  or  touch  of  the  earth,  an  excellence  unborrowed,  unconflned, 
bearing  no  impress  of  any  age  or  any  nation,  the  very  image  of  the  Universal  Father ; 
and  it  encourages  us,  by  assurances  of  God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  enlarged, 
unsullied  virtue,  as  the  model  and  happiness  of  our  moral  nature.  By  the  cross  of 
Christ,  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  an  energy  never  known  before,  and, 
in  thus  crucifying  selfishness,  frees  the  mind  from  its  worst  chain.  By  Christ's  resur- 
rection, it  links  this  short  life  with  eternity,  discovers  to  us  in  the  fleeting  present,  the 
germ  of  an  endless  future,  reveals  to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to  other  worlds, 
breathing  a  freer  air,  forming  higher  connexions,  and  summons  us  to  a  force  of  holy 
purpose  becoming  such  a  destination.  To  conclude,  Christianity  everywhere  seta 
before  us  God  in  the  character  of  infinitely  free,  rich,  boundless  Grace,  in  a  clemency 
which  is  "not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcomes  evil  with  good;"  and  a  more  animat- 
ing and  ennobling  truth,  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?  I  have  hardly  glanced  at  what 
Christianity  contains.  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  was  sent  from  Heaven,  to  call 
forth  and  exalt  human  nature,  and  that  this  is  its  great  glory? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  lay  open  a  great  truth,  a  central,  all- 
comprehending  truth  of  Christianity.  Whoever  intelligently  and  cordially  embraces 
it,  obtains  a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  other  doctrines,  and  to  measure  the  import- 
ance of  all  other  truths.  Is  it  so  embraced?  I  fear  not.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  dimly 
discerned  by  many  who  acknowledge  it,  whilst  on  many  more  it  has  hardly  dawned. 
I  see  other  views  prevailing,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  bodies 
of  Christians,  and  they  seem  to  me  among  the  worst  errors  of  our  times.  Some  of 
these  I  would  now  briefly  notice. 

1.  There  are  those,  who,  instead  of  placing  the  glory  of  Christianity  in  the  pure  and 
powerful  action  which  it  gives  to  the  human  mind,  seem  to  think,  that  it  is  rather 
designed  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another  for  our  own.     They  imagine  the  benefit 
of  the  religion  to  be,  that  it  enlists  on  our  side  an  almighty  being  who  does  everything 
for  us.   To  disparage  human  agency,  seems  to  them  the  essence  of  piety.    They  think 
Christ's  glory  to  consist,  not  in  quickening  free  agents  to  act  powerfully  on  themselves, 
but  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible  energy.    They  place  a  Christian's  happiness, 
not  so  much  in  powers  and  affections  unfolded  in  his  own  breast,  as  in  a  foreign  care 
extended  over  him,  in  a  foreign  wisdom  which  takes  the  place  of  his  own  intelligence. 
Now,  the  great  purpose  of  Christianity  is,  not  to  procure  or  offer  to  the  mind  a  friend 
on  whom  it  may  passively  lean,  but  to  make  the  mind  itself  wise,  strong,  and  efficient. 
Its  end  is,  not  that  wisdom  and  strength,  as  subsisting  in  another,  should  do  every- 
thing for  us,   but  that  these  attributes  should  grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls. 
According  to  Christianity,  we  are  not  carried  forward  as  a  sveight  by  a  foreign  agency ; 
but  God,  by  means  suited  to  our  moral  nature,  quickens  and  strengthens  us  to  walk 
ourselves.    The  great  design  of  Christianity,  is  to  build  up  in  our  own  souls  a  power 
to  withstand,  to  endure,  to  triumph.    Inward  vigour  is  its  aim.    That  we  should  do 
most  for  ourselves  and  most  for  others,  this  is  the  glory  it  confers,  and  in  this  its  happi- 
ness is  found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the  insensibility  of  men  to  the  great  doctrine,  that 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  and  lofty  frame  to  which 
it  raises  the  mind.    I  refer  to  the  propensity  of  multitudes  to  make  a  wide  separation 
between  religion  or  Christian  virtue,  and  its  rewards.    That  the  chief  reward  lies  in 
the  very  spirit  of  religion,  they  do  not  dream.    They  think  of  being  Christians  for  the 
sake  of  something  beyond  the  Christian  character,  and  something  more  precious. 
They  think  that  Christ  has  a  greater  good  to  give,  than  a  strong  and  generous  love 
towards  God  and  mankind;  and  would  almost  turn  from  him  with  scorn,  if  they 
thought  him  only  a  benefactor  to  the  mind.    It  is  this  low  view,  which  dwarfs  the 
piety  of  thousands.     Multitudes  are  serving  God  for  wages  distinct  from  the  service, 
and  hence  superstition,  slavishness,  and  formality  are  substituted  for  inward  energy 
and  spiritual  worship. 

3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth  stated  in  this  discourse,  is  seen  in  the  low 
ideas  attached  by  multitudes  to  the  word,  salvation.   Ask  multitudes,  what  is  the  chief 
evil  from  which  Christ  came  to  save  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  "  From  hell,  from 
penal  fires,  from  future  punishment."     Accordingly,   they  think  that  salvation   is 
something  which  another  may  achieve  for  them,  very  much  as  a  neighbour  may 
quench  a  conflagration  that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  lives.   That  word  hell,  which 
is  used  so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages,  which,  in  a  faithful  translation,  would  not  once 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  which  we  meet  only  in  four  or 
five  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  which  all  persons,  acquainted  with  Jewish  geography, 
know  to  be  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression,  this  word,  by 
a  perverse  and  exaggerated  use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to  Christianity.     It  has 
possessed  and  diseased  men's  imaginations  with  outward  tortures,  shrieks,  and  flames ; 
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given  them  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as  what  they  have  chiefly  to  dread ;  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Jesus,  as  an  outward  deliverer;  and  thus  blinded  them  to  his  true 
glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting  free  and  exalting  the  soul.  Men  are  flying  from  an 
outward  hell,  when  in  truth  they  carry  within  them  the  hell  which  they  should  chiefly 
dread.  The  salvation  which  man  chiefly  needs,  and  that  which  brings  with  it  all  other 
deliverance,  is  salvation  from  the  evil  of  his  own  mind.  There  is  something  far  worse 
than  outward  punishment.  It  is  sin;  it  is  the  state  of  a  soul,  which  has  revolted  from 
God,  and  cast  off  its  allegiance  to  conscience  and  the  divine  word;  which  renounces 
its  Father,  and  hardens  itself  against  Infinite  Love;  which,  endued  with  divine  powers, 
enthrals  itself  to  animal  lusts;  which  makes  gain  its  god;  which  has  capacities  of 
boundless  and  ever-growing  love,  and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of  private  inter- 
ests; which,  gifted  with  a  self-directing  power,  consents  to  be  a  slave,  and  is  passively- 
formed  by  custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events;  which,  living  under  God's  eye, 
dreads  man's  frown  or  scorn,  and  prefers  human  praise  to  its  own  calm  consciousness 
of  virtue ;  which  tamely  yields  to  temptation,  shrinks  with  a  coward's  baseness  from 
the  perils  of  duty,  and  sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting  with  self-control.  No 
ruin  can  be  compared  to  this.  This  the  impenitent  man  carries  with  him  beyond  the 
grave,  and  there  meets  its  natural  issue,  and  inevitable  retribution,  in  remorse,  self- 
torture,  and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This  we  cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the  fallen  spirit  from  this  depth,  to  heal  the 
diseased  mind,  to  restore  it  to  energy  and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  love. 
This  was  chiefly  the  salvation  for  which  Christ  shed  his  blood.  For  this  the  holy 
spirit  is  given;  and  to  this  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 

4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which  I  am  labouring  to  expose,  and  which 
places  the  glory  and  importance  of  Christianity  in  something  besides  its  quickening 
influence  on  the  soul,  is  afforded  in  the  common  apprehensions  formed  of  heaven,  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a  few,  I  suspect,  conceive  of  heaven 
as  a  foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant  country,  to  which  we  are  to  be  conveyed  by  an  out- 
ward agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn,  that  heaven  is  the  perfection  of  the  mind, 
and  that  Christ  gives  it  now  just  as  far  as  he  raises  the  mind  to  celestial  truth  and 
virtue.  It  is  true,  that  this  word  is  often  used  to  express  a  future  felicity;  but  the 
blessedness  of  the  future  world  is  only  a  continuance  of  what  is  begun  here.  There  is 
but  one  true  happiness,  that  of  a  mind  unfolding  its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself 
to  great  objects;  and  Christ  gives  heaven,  only  in  proportion  as  he  gives  this  elevation 
of  character.  The  disinterestedness,  and  moral  strength,  and  filial  piety  of  the  Chris- 
tian, are  not  mere  means  of  heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and  heaven  now. 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  foim  of  the  future  state,  is,  that  it  brings  and  joins  us 
to  God.  But  is  not  approach  to  this  great  being  begun  on  earth  ?  Another  delightful 
view  of  heaven,  is,  that  it  unites  us  with  the  good  and  great  of  our  own  race,  and  even 
with  higher  orders  of  beings.  But  this  union  is  one  of  spirit,  not  of  mere  place ;  it  is 
accordance  of  thought  and  feeling,  not  an  outward  relation ;  and  does  not  this  harmony 
begin  even  now  ?  and  is  not  virtuous  friendship  on  earth  essentially  the  pleasure  which 
we  hope  hereafter  ?  What  place  would  be  drearier  than  the  future  mansions  of  Christ, 
to  one  who  should  want  sympathy  with  their  inhabitants,  who  could  not  understand 
their  language,  who  would  feel  himself  a  foreigner  there,  who  would  be  taught,  by  the 
joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his  own  loneliness  and  desolation?  These  views,  I 
know,  are  often  given  with  greater  or  less  distinctness;  but  they  seem  to  me  not  to  have 
brought  home  to  men  the  truth,  that  the  fountain  of  happiness  must  be  in  our  own 
souls.  Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  to  some  among 
us  the  chief  idea  of  heaven  were  that  of  a  splendour,  a  radiance,  like  that  which  Christ 
wore  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Let  us  all  consider,  and  it  is  a  great  truth, 
that  heaven  has  no  lustre  surpassing  that  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth ;  and  that, 
were  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  and  stars  concentrated  in  the  Christian,  even  this  would 
be  darkness,  compared  with  the  pure  beamings  of  wisdom,  love,  and  power  from  his 
mind.  Think  not,  then,  that  Christ  has  come  to  give  heaven  as  something  distinct 
from  virtue.  Heaven  is  the  freed  and  sanctified  mind,  enjoying  God  through  accord- 
ance with  his  attributes,  multiplying  its  bonds  and  sympathies  with  excellent  beings, 
putting  forth  noble  powers,  and  ministering,  in  union  with  the  enlightened  and  holy, 
to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  repetition.  But  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  which  I  deliver,  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  plain.  Men  need  to  be  taught  it 
perpetually.  They  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  to  Christ  for  something  better, 
as  they  have  dreamed,  than  the  elevation  of  their  own  souls.  The  great  purpose  of 
Christianity  to  unfold  and  strengthen  and  lift  up  the  mind,  has  been  perpetually  thrown 
out  of  sight.  In  truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than  overlooked.  It  has  been 
reversed.  The  very  religion  given  to  exalt  human  nature,  has  been  used  to  make  it 
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abject.  The  very  religion  which  was  given  to  create  a  generous  hope,  has  been  made 
an  instrument  of  servile  and  torturing  fear.  The  very  religion  which  came  from  God's 
goodness  to  enlarge  the  human  soul  with  a  kindred  goodness,  has  been  employed  to 
narrow  it  to  a  sect,  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and  to  kindle  fires  for  the  martyr.  The 
very  religion  given  to  make  the  understanding  and  conscience  free,  has,  by  a  criminal 
perversion,  served  to  break  them  into  subjection  to  priests,  ministers,  and  human 
creeds.  Ambition  and  craft  have  seized  on  the  solemn  doctrines  of  an  omnipotent 
God  and  of  future  punishment,  and  turned  them  into  engines  against  the  child,  the 
trembling  female,  the  ignorant  adult,  until  the  sceptic  has  been  emboldened  to  charge 
on  religion  the  chief  miseries  and  degradation  of  human  nature.  It  is  from  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  conviction  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Christianity  and  on  the  human  soul, 
by  these  perversions  and  errors,  that  I  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  of  this  discourse. 
I  would  rescue  our  holy  faith  from  this  dishonour.  Christianity  has  no  tendency  to 
break  the  human  spirit,  or  to  make  man  a  slave.  It  has  another  aim ;  and  as  far  as 
it  is  understood,  it  puts  forth  another  power.  God  sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ  sealed 
it  with  his  blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of  thought  and  purpose  to  the  human  mind, 
might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the  fear  of  wrong-doing,  might  make  it  free  of  its  fellow- 
beings,  might  break  from  it  every  outward  and  inward  chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting  you  to  remember  this  great  purpose  of  our 
religion.  Receive  Christianity  as  given  to  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  being. 
Expect  from  it  no  good,  any  farther  than  it  gives  strength  and  worth  to  your  characters. 
Think  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher  gift  than  purity  to  bestow, 
even  pardon  to  the  sinner.  He  does  bring  pardon.  But  once  separate  the  idea  of 
pardon  from  purity;  once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is  possible  to  him  who  does  not 
forsake  sin;  once  make  it  an  exemption  from  outward  punishment,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the  reformed  mind  to  favour  and  communion  with  God;  and  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  becomes  your  peril,  and  a  system  so  teaching  it,  is  fraught  with  evil. 
Expect  no  good  from  Christ,  any  farther  than  you  are  exalted  by  his  character  and 
teaching.  Expect  nothing  from  his  cross,  unless  a  power  comes  from  it,  strengthening 
you  to  "bear  his  cross,"  to  "drink  his  cup,"  with  his  own  unconquerable  love.  This 
is  its  highest  influence.  Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings  of  Christ.  His  reign  and 
chief  blessings  are  within  you.  The  human  soul  is  his  kingdom.  There  he  gains  his 
victories,  there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes  his  treasures.  His  noblest  monument 
is  a  mind  redeemed  from  iniquity,  brought  back  and  devoted  to  God,  forming  itself 
after  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great  through  its  power  to  suffer  for  truth,  lovely 
through  its  meek  and  gentle  virtues.  No  other  monument  does  Christ  desire;  for  this 
will  endure  and  increase  in  splendour,  when  earthly  thrones  shall  have  fallen,  and 
even  when  the  present  order  of  the  outward  universe  shall  have  accomplished  its  work, 
and  shall  have  passed  away. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  THE 

ORDINATION    OF   THE    REV.    F.    A.    FARLEY. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  1828. 


EPHESIANS  v.  1 :  "  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children." 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  ministry.  For  this  it  was 
ordained.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher  is  to  be  given  to 
the  church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of  true  religion  will  not  be  inappropriate.  I 
do  not  mean,  that  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  now  confined,  to  set 
before  you  all  its  properties,  signs,  and  operations ;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  burden 
your  memories  with  divisions  and  vague  generalities,  as  uninteresting  as  they  would  be 
unprofitable.  My  purpose  is,  to  select  one  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  me  of 
primary  dignity  and  importance ;  and  I  select  this,  because  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and 
because  I  attribute  to  this  neglect  much  of  the  inefficacy,  and  many  of  the  corruptions 
of  religion. 

The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate  God,  to  seek  accordance  with  or  likeness  to 
him ;  and  to  do  this,  not  fearfully  and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and  hope  of  beloved 
children.  The  doctrine  which  I  propose  to  illustrate,  is  derived  immediately  from  these 
words,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  whole  New  Testament.  I  affirm,  and  would 
maintain,  that  true  religion  consists  in  proposing  as  our  great  end,  a  growing  likeness 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Its  noblest  influence  consists,  in  making  us  more  and  more 
partakers  of  the  Divinity.  For  this  it  is  to  be  preached.  Religious  instruction  should 
aim  chiefly  to  turn  men's  aspirations  and  efforts  to  that  perfection  of  the  soul,  which 
constitutes  it  a  bright  image  of  God.  Such  is  the  topic  now  to  be  discussed ;  and  I 
implore  Him  whose  glory  I  seek,  to  aid  me  in  unfolding  and  enforcing  it  with  simpli- 
city and  clearness,  with  a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and  with  unfeigned  charity. 

I  begin  with  observing,  what  all  indeed  will  understand,  that  the  likeness  to  God,  of 
which  I  propose  to  speak,  belongs  to  man's  higher  or  spiritual  nature.  It  has  its 
foundation  in  the  original  and  essential  capacities  of  the  mind.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  unfolded  by  right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended  and  brightened.  In  pro- 
portion as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is  obscured.  In  proportion  as  they  are  perverted  and 
overpowered  by  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted  out.  In  truth,  moral  evil,  if 
unresisted  and  habitual,  may  so  blight  and  lay  waste  these  capacities,  that  the  image 
of  God  in  man  may  seem  to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation  to  our  Creator,  is  a  topic  which  needs  no 
laboured  discussion.  All  men,  of  whatever  name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet  me 
on  this  ground.  All,  I  presume,  will  allow,  that  no  good  in  the  compass  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  within  the  gift  of  omnipotence,  can  be  compared  to  a  resemblance  of  God,  or 
to  a  participation  of  his  attributes.  I  fear  no  contradiction  here.  Likeness  to  God  is 
the  supreme  gift.  He  can  communicate  nothing  so  precious,  glorious,  blessed  as  him- 
self. To  hold  intellectual  and  moral  affinity  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  partake  his 
spirit,  to  be  his  children  by  derivations  of  kindred  excellence,  to  bear  a  growing  con- 
formity to  the  perfection  which  we  adore,  this  is  a  felicity  which  obscures  and  annihi- 
lates all  other  good. 
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It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  likeness,  that  we  can  enjoy  either  God  or  the  universe. 
That  God  can  be  known  and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or  kindred  attributes,  is 
a  doctrine  which  even  Gentile  philosophy  discerned.  That  the  pure  in  heart  can  alone 
see  and  commune  with  the  pure  Divinity,  was  the  sublime  instruction  of  ancient  sages 
as  well  as  of  inspired  prophets.  It  is  indeed  the  lesson  of  daily  experience.  To 
understand  a  great  and  good  being,  we  must  have  the  seeds  of  the  same  excellence. 
How  quickly,  by  what  an  instinct,  do  accordant  minds  recognise  one  another!  No 
attraction  is  so  powerful  as  that  which  subsists  between  the  truly  wise  and  good ; 
whilst  the  brightest  excellence  is  lost  on  those  who  have  nothing  congenial  in  their 
own  breasts.  God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us,  in  proportion  as  his  own  nature  is 
unfolded  within  us.  To  a  man  who  is  growing  in  the  likeness  of  God,  faith  begins 
even  here  to  change  into  vision.  He  carries  within  himself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  experience.  He  more  than  believes,  he  feels  the  Divine 
presence;  and  gradually  rises  to  an  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  to  which  it  is  not 
irreverent  to  apply  the  name  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  The  Apostle  John 
intended  to  express  this  truth,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he,  in  whom  a  principle  of 
divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  become  a  habit  and  life,  "dwells  in  God  and 
God  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is  the  true  and  only  preparation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  universe.  In  proportion  as  we  approach  and  resemble  the  mind  of  God, 
we  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  creation ;  for,  in  that  proportion,  we  possess 
the  principles  from  which  the  universe  sprung;  we  carry  within  ourselves  the  perfec- 
tions, of  which  its  beauty,  magnificence,  order,  benevolent  adaptations,  and  boundless 
purposes,  are  the  results  and  manifestations.  God  unfolds  himself  in  his  works  to  a 
kindred  mind.  It  is  possible,  that  the  brevity  of  these  hints  may  expose  to  the  charge 
of  mysticism,  what  seems  to  me  the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I  think,  however, 
that  every  reflecting  man  will  feel,  that  likeness  to  God  must  be  a  principle  of  sym- 
pathy or  accordance  with  his  creation ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth  and  shining  forth  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  through  which  his  spirit  breathes.  In  proportion  as  we 
receive  this  spirit,  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation  of  what  we  see.  We 
discern  more  and  more  of  God  in  everything,  from  the  frail  flower  to  the  everlasting 
stars.  Even  in  evil,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  creation,  we  discern  rays 
of  light  and  hope,  and  gradually  come  to  see  in  suffering  and  temptation,  proofs  and 
instruments  of  the  sublimest  purposes  of  Wisdom  and  Love. 

I  have  offered  these  very  imperfect  views,  that  I  may  show  the  great  importance  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  am  solicitous  to  enforce.  I  would  teach,  that  likeness  to  God  is 
a  good  so  unutterably  surpassing  all  other  good,  that  whoever  admits  it  as  attainable, 
must  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life.  I  would  show,  that  the  highest  and 
happiest  office  of  religion,  is  to  bring  the  mind  into  growing  accordance  with  God ;  and 
that  by  the  tendency  of  religious  systems  to  this  end,  their  truth  and  worth  are  to  be 
chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  in  calling  us  to  imitate  him,  use  bold  and  figurative  language. 
It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  danger  from  too  literal  an  interpretation;  that  God  is  an 
unapproachable  being;  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  man  a  like  nature  to 
the  Divine;  that  we  and  all  things  illustrate  the  Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  resem- 
blance; that  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions  and  acknowledgments  of 
utter  worthlessness ;  and  that  to  talk  of  the  greatness  and  divinity  of  the  human  soul, 
is  to  inflate  that  pride  through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through  which  man  involves  him- 
self in  that  fallen  spirit's  ruin. 

I  answer,  that,  to  me,  Scripture  and  reason  hold  a  different  language.  In  Chris- 
tianity particularly,  I  meet  perpetual  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  human  nature. 
This  whole  religion  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of  God  for  the  human  soul,  and 
teaches  that  he  deems  no  methods  too  expensive  for  its  recovery  and  exaltation. 
Christianity,  with  one  voice,  calls  me  to  turn  my  regards  and  care  to  the  spirit  within 
me,  as  of  more  worth  than  the  whole  outward  world.  It  calls  us  to  "be  perfect  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect;"  and  everywhere,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  precepts,  it 
implies  and  recognises  the  sublime  capacities  of  the  being  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
It  assures  us  that  human  virtue  is  "  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  and  speaks  of 
the  return  of  a  human  being  to  virtue  as  an  event  which  increases  the  joy  of  heaven. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the 
express  and  unsullied  image  of  the  Divinity,  is  seen  mingling  with  men  as  a  friend 
and  brother,  offering  himself  as  their  example,  and  promising  to  his  true  followers  a 
share  in  all  his  splendours  and  joys.  In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  said  to  commu- 
nicate his  own  spirit,  and  all  his  fulness  to  the  human  soul.  In  the  New  Testament 
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man  ia  exhorted  to  aspire  after  "honour,  glory,  and  immortality;"  and  Heaven,  a  word 
expressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God,  and  a  divine  happiness,  is  everywhere  pro- 
posed as  the  end  of  his  being.  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of  Christian  faith  is,  that  we 
trust  in  God's  mercy,  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  state  of  celestial  purity,  in 
•which  we  shall  grow  forever  in  the  likeness,  and  knowledge,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Infinite  Father.  Lofty  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  are  bound  up  and  interwoven 
with  the  whole  Christian  system.  Say  not,  that  these  are  at  war  with  humility ;  for 
who  was  ever  humbler  than  Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever  possessed  such  a  consciousness 
of  greatness  and  divinity  ?  Say  not  that  man's  business  is  to  think  of  his  sin,  and  not 
of  his  dignity ;  for  great  sin  implies  a  great  capacity ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble  nature ; 
and  no  man  can  be  deeply  and  rationally  contrite,  but  he  who  feels,  that  in  wrong- 
doing he  has  resisted  a  divine  voice,  and  warred  against  a  divine  principle,  in  his  own 
soul. — I  need  not,  I  trust,  pursue  the  argument  from  revelation.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment from  nature  and  reason,  which  seems  to  me  so  convincing,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  fitted  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  man's  possession  of  a  like  nature  to  God, 
that  I  shall  pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God,  and  may  bear  most  important  and  enno- 
bling relations  to  him,  seems  to  me  to  be  established  by  a  striking  proof.  This  proof 
you  will  understand,  by  considering,  for  a  moment,  how  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God. 
Whence  come  the  conceptions  which  we  include  under  that  august  name  ?  Whence 
do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  attributes  and  perfections  which  constitute  the 
Supreme  Being?  I  answer,  we  derive  them  from  our  own  souls.  The  divine  attri- 
butes are  first  developed  in  ourselves,  and  thence  transferred  to  our  Creator.  The 
idea  of  God,  sublime  and  awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own  spiritual  nature,  puri- 
fied and  enlarged  to  infinity.  In  ourselves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity.  God, 
then,  does  not  sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  the  resemblance  of  a 
parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  revealed  himself  as  a  Spirit.  But  what  do  we  know 
of  mind,  but  through  the  unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own  breasts?  That 
unbounded  spiritual  energy  which  we  call  God,  is  conceived  by  us  only  through  con- 
sciousness, through  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. — We  ascribe  thought  or  intelligence 
to  the  Deity,  as  one  of  his  most  glorious  attributes.  And  what  means  this  language  ? 
These  terms  we  have  framed  to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our  own  souls.  The 
Infinite  Light  would  be  forever  hidden  from  us,  did  not  kindred  rays  dawn  and 
brighten  within  us.  God  is  another  name  for  human  intelligence  raised  above  all 
error  and  imperfection,  and  extended  to  all  possible  truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness.  How  do  we  understand  this,  but  by  the 
principle  of  love  implanted  in  the  human  breast?  Whence  is  it,  that  this  divine 
attribute  is  so  faintly  comprehended,  but  from  the  feeble  development  of  it  in  the 
multitude  of  men  ?  Who  can  understand  the  strength,  purity,  fulness,  and  extent  of 
divine  philanthropy,  but  he  in  whom  selfishness  has  been  swallowed  up  in  love  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  These  are  comprehended 
by  us,  only  through  our  own  moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  within  us,  which,  by  its 
approving  and  condemning  voice,  interprets  to  us  God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
sin ;  and  without  conscience,  these  glorious  conceptions  would  never  have  opened  on 
the  mind.  It  is  the  lawgiver  in  our  own  breasts,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine 
authority,  and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  by  its  sense  of  right,  or  its  perception  of 
moral  distinctions,  is  clothed  with  sovereignty  over  itself,  and  through  this  alone,  it 
understands  and  recognises  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  Men,  as  by  a  natural 
inspiration,  have  agreed  to  speak  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  as  the  Divinity 
within  us.  This  principle,  reverently  obeyed,  makes  us  more  and  more  partakers  of 
the  moral  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very  excellence,  which  constitutes 
the  rightfulness  of  his  sceptre,  and  enthrones  him  over  the  universe.  Without  this 
inward  law,  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  receiving  a  law  from  Heaven,  as  the  brute. 
Withoxit  this,  the  thunders  of  Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but  would  have  no 
meaning,  no  authority  to  the  mind.  I  have  expressed  here  a  great  truth.  Nothing 
teaches  so  encouragingly  our  relation  and  resemblance  to  God ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  eminently  moral.  We  blind  ourselves  to  his  chief  splendour,  if 
we  think  only  or  mainly  of  his  power,  and  overlook  those  attributes  of  rectitude  and 
goodness,  to  which  he  subjects  his  omnipotence,  and  which  are  the  foundations  and 
very  substance  of  his  universal  and  immutable  Law.  And  are  these  attributes  revealed 
to  us  through  the  principles  and  convictions  of  our  own  souls  ?  Do  we  understand 
through  sympathy  God's  perception  of  the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  just  ?  Then 
with  what  propriety  is  it  said,  that  in  his  own  image  he  made  man ! 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views,  that  we  receive  our  idea  of  God 
from  the  universe,  from  his  works,  and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own  souls.  The 
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universe,  I  know,  is  full  of  God.  The  heavens  and  earth  declare  his  glory.  In 
other  words,  the  effects  and  signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  apparent 
through  the  whole  creation.  But  apparent  to  what?  Not  to  the  outward  eye;  not 
to  the  acutest  organs  of  sense;  but  to  a  kindred  mind,  which  interprets  the  universe 
by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  energy  of  thought,  by  which  we  adapt  various  and 
complicated  means  to  distant  ends,  and  give  harmony  and  a  common  bearing  to  mul- 
tiplied exertions,  that  we  understand  the  creative  intelligence  which  has  established 
the  order,  dependencies,  and  harmony  of  nature.  We  see  God  around  us,  because  he 
dwells  within  us.  It  is  by  a  kindred  wisdom,  that  we  discern  his  wisdom  in  his 
works.  The  brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours,  looks  on  the  universe ;  and  the 
page,  which  to  us  is  radiant  with  characters  of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to  him  a 
blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's  works,  are  revealed  to  the  mind  by  a 
light  beaming  from  itself.  We  discern  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe, 
by  accordance  of  nature,  and  enjoy  them  through  sympathy. — I  hardly  need  observe, 
that  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the  universe,  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force, 
to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection,  which  to  many  may  seem  strong.  It  will 
be  said,  that  these  various  attributes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  exist  in  God  in  Infinite 
Perfection,  and  that  this  destroys  all  affinity  between  the  human  and  the  divine  mind. 
To  this  I  have  two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attribute,  by  becoming  perfect,  does 
not  part  with  its  essence.  Love,  wisdom,  power,  and  purity,  do  not  change  their 
nature  by  enlargement.  If  they  did,  we  should  lose  the  Supreme  Being  through  his 
very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  would  fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  example, 
if  wisdom  in  God,  because  unbounded,  have  no  affinity  with  that  attribute  in  man, 
why  apply  to  him  that  term?  It  must  signify  nothing.  Let  me  ask  what  we  mean, 
when  we  say  that  we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  universe?  We  mean, 
that  we  meet  there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own.  We  certainly  discern  proofs 
of  no  other;  so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine,  would  be  to  deny  the  evidences  of  a  God, 
and  utterly  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  religious  belief.  What  man  can  examine 
the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and  see  the  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  common  ends,  and  not  feel,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence  akin  to  his 
own,  and  that  he  traces  these  marks  of  design  by  the  same  spiritual  energy  in  which 
they  had  their  origin  ? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  this  objection,  that  God's  infinity  places  him 
beyond  the  resemblance  and  approach  of  man.  I  affirm,  and  I  trust  that  I  do  not 
speak  too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity  in  the  human  mind;  and  that,  in 
this  very  respect,  it  bears  a  likeness  to  God.  The  very  conception  of  infinity,  is  the 
mark  of  a  nature  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This  thought  indeed  comes  to 
us  not  so  much  from  abroad  as  from  our  own  souls.  We  ascribe  this  attribute  to 
God,  because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants,  which  only  an  unbounded  being  can 
fill,  and  because  we  are  conscious  of  a  tendency  in  spiritual  faculties  to  unlimited 
expansion.  We  believe  in  the  Divine  affinity,  through  something  congenial  with  it  in 
our  own  breasts.  I  hope  I  speak  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask  those  to  whom  I  am 
obscure,  to  pause  before  they  condemn.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  soul,  in  all  its 
higher  actions,  in  original  thought,  in  the  creations  of  genius,  in  the  soarings  of 
imagination,  in  its  love  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  its  aspirations  after  a  pure  and 
unknown  joy,  and  especially  in  disinterestedness,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  in 
enlightened  devotion,  has  a  character  of  infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in  human 
love,  which  may  be  strictly  called  unfathomable.  There  is  sometimes  a  lofty  strength 
in  moral  principle,  which  all  the  power  of  the  outward  universe  cannot  overcome. 
There  seems  a  might  within,  which  can  more  than  balance  all  might  without.  There 
is,  too,  a  piety,  which  swells  into  a  transport  too  vast  for  utterance,  and  into  an 
immeasurable  joy.  I  am  speaking  indeed  of  what  is  uncommon,  but  still  of  realities. 
We  see  however  the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  the  infinite,  in  more  familiar  and  ordinary 
forms.  Take,  for  example,  the  delight  which  we  find  in  the  vast  scenes  of  nature,  in 
prospects  which  spread  around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immensity  of  the  heavens  and 
the  ocean,  and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  mighty  winds,  waves,  and  torrents, 
when,  amidst  our  deep  awe,  a  power  within  seems  to  respond  to  the  omnipotence 
around  us.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  delight  ministered  to  us  by  works  of 
fiction  or  of  imaginative  art,  in  which  our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more  than 
human  beauty  and  power.  In  truth,  the  soul  is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It  thirsts 
continually  for  wider  knowledge.  It  rushes  forward  to  untried  happiness.  It  has 
deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited  can  appease.  Its  true  element  and  end  is  an 
unbounded  good.  Thus,  God's  infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul;  and  through  the 
soul,  much  more  than  through  the  universe,  we  arrive  at  this  conception  of  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strongly.    But  I  have  no  fear  of  expressing  too 
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strongly  the  connexion  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear  is, 
that  I  shall  dishonour  the  great  subject.  The  danger  to  -which  we  are  most  exposed, 
is  that  of  severing  the  Creator  from  his  creatures.  The  propensity  of  human  sove- 
reigns to  cut  off  communication  between  themselves  and  their  subjects,  and  to  disclaim 
a  common  nature  with  their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multitude  of  men,  who  think  of  God 
chiefly  under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  who  places  his 
glory  in  multiplying  distinctions  between  himself  and  all  other  beings.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  union  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  surpasses  all  other  bonds  in 
strength  and  intimacy.  He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delights  to  irradiate  all  with  his 
glory.  Nature,  in  its  lowest  and  inanimate  forms,  is  pervaded  by  his  power;  and 
when  quickened  by  the  mysterious  property  of  life,  how  wonderfully  does  it  show 
forth  the  perfections  of  its  Author!  How  much  of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  structure 
of  a  single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as  to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  connexions 
and  living  communications  with  the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sun, 
and,  through  these  sympathies,  with  the  universe,  is  itself  a  revelation  of  an  omnipo- 
tent mind !  God  delights  to  diffuse  himself  everywhere.  Through  his  energy,  uncon- 
scious matter  clothes  itself  with  proportions,  powers,  and  beauties,  which  reflect  his 
wisdom  and  love.  How  much  more  must  he  delight  to  frame  conscious  and  happy 
recipients  of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom  and  love  may  substantial!)'  dwell, 
with  whom  he  may  form  spiritual  ties,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  an  everlasting  spring 
of  moral  energy  and  happiness !  How  far  the  Supreme  Being  may  communicate  his 
attributes  to  his  intelligent  offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But  that  his  almighty 
goodness  will  impart  to  them  powers  and  glories,  of  which  the  material  universe  is  but 
a  faint  emblem,  I  cannot  doubt.  That  the  soul,  if  true  to  itself  and  its  Maker,  will 
be  filled  with  God,  and  will  manifest  him,  more  than  that  sun,  I  cannot  doubt.  Who 
can  doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this  discourse,  respecting  man's  participation  of 
the  Divine  nature,  seem  to  me  to  receive  strong  confirmation,  from  the  title  or  relation 
most  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  have  reserved  this  as 
the  last  corroboration  of  this  doctrine,  because  to  my  own  mind  it  is  singularly  affecting. 
In  the  New  Testament  God  is  made  known  to  us  as  a  Father;  and  a  brighter  feature 
of  that  book  cannot  be  named.  Our  worship  is  to  be  directed  to  him  as  our  Father. 
Our  whole  religion  is  to  take  its  character  from  this  view  of  the  Divinity.  In  this  he 
is  to  rise  always  to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it  to  be  a  Father?  It  is  to  communicate 
one's  own  nature,  to  give  life  to  kindred  beings ;  and  the  highest  function  of  a  Father 
is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  is  noblest  and  happiest  in 
his  own  mind.  God  is  our  Father,  not  merely  because  he  created  us,  or  because  he 
gives  us  enjoyment;  for  he  created  the  flower  and  the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  their 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one.  This  name  belongs  to  God,  because  he  frames 
spirits  like  himself,  and  delights  to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed  in  his 
own  nature.  Accordingly,  Christianity  is  said  with  special  propriety,  to  reveal  God 
as  the  Father,  because  it  reveals  him  as  sending  his  Son,  to  cleanse  the  mind  from 
every  stain,  and  to  replenish  it  forever  with  the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its  Author. 
Separate  from  God  this  idea  of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings  after  his  own  like- 
ness, and  you  rob  him  of  the  paternal  character.  This  relation  vanishes,  and  with  it, 
vanish  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  soui. 

The  great  use  which  I  would  make  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  discourse,  is 
to  derive  from  them  just  and  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion.  What,  then,  is 
religion?  I  answer;  it  is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God  with  whom  we  have  no  common 
properties;  of  a  distinct,  foreign,  separate  being;  but  of  an  all-communicating  Parent. 
It  recognises  and  adores  God,  as  a  being  whom  we  know  through  our  own  souls,  who 
has  made  man  in  his  own  image,  who  is  the  perfection  of  our  own  spiritual  nature, 
who  has  sympathies  with  us  as  kindred  beings,  who  is  near  us,  not  in  place  only  like 
this  all-surrounding  atmosphere,  but  by  spiritual  influence  and  love,  who  looks  on  us 
with  parental  interest,  and  whose  great  design  it  is  to  communicate  to  us  forever,  and 
in  freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power,  goodness,  and  joy.  The  conviction  of  this 
near  and  ennobling  relation  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes  towards  it, 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion ;  and  true  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly 
and  most  conspicuously  in  desires,  hopes,  and  efforts  corresponding  to  this  truth.  It 
desires  and  seeks  supremely  the  assimilation  of  the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual 
unfolding  and  enlargement  of  those  powers  and  virtues  by  which  it  is  constituted  his 
glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlightened  and  penetrated  by  true 
religion,  thirsts  and  labours  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What  else  indeed  can  it  seek,  if  this 
good  be  placed  within  its  reach  ?  If  I  am  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  glory  of  my  Creator,  what  else  in  comparison  shall  I  desire  ?  Shall  I  deem 
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a  property  in  the  outward  universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  I  may  become  partaker 
of  the  very  mind  from  which  it  springs,  of  the  prompting  love,  the  disposing  wisdom, 
the  quickening  power,  through  which  its  order,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influences 
subsist?  True  religion  is  known  by  these  high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts.  And 
this  is  the  religion  which  most  truly  honours  God.  To  honour  him,  is  not  to  tremble 
before  him  as  an  unapproachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter  barren  praise  which  leaves  us 
as  it  found  us.  It  is  to  become  what  we  praise.  It  is  to  approach  God  as  an  inex- 
haustible Fountain  of  light,  power,  and  purity.  It  is  to  feel  the  quickening  and 
transforming  energy  of  his  perfections.  It  is  to  thirst  for  the  growth  and  invigoration 
of  the  divine  principle  within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of  God.  It  is  to  trust 
in,  to  bless,  to  thank  him  for  that  rich  grace,  mercy,  love,  Avhich  was  revealed  and 
proffered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  proposes  as  its  great  end  the  perfection  of  the 
human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  infinitely  important.  It  does  more  than  all  things 
to  make  our  connexion  with  our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  want  it,  there  is  danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may  itself  become  the  instrument 
of  our  degradation.  That  religion  has  been  so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  Deity,  when  separated  in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental  character,  espe- 
cially tends  to  crush  human  energy  and  hope.  To  a  frail  dependent  creature,  an 
omnipotent  Creator  easily  becomes  a  terror,  and  his  worship  easily  degenerates  into 
servility,  flattery,  self-contempt,  and  selfish  calculation.  Religion  only  ennobles  us, 
in  as  far  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  tender  and  intimate  connexion  of  God  with  his  creatures, 
and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the  very  greatness  which  might  give  alarm,  the  source  of  great 
and  glorious  communications  to  the  human  soul.  You  cannot,  my  hearers,  think  too 
highly  of  the  majesty  of  God.  But  let  not  this  majesty  sever  him'/rom  you.  Remember, 
that  his  greatness  is  the  infinity  of  attributes  which  yourselves  possess.  Adore  his 
infinite  wisdom;  but  remember  that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse  itself,  and  let  an 
exhilarating  hope  spring  up,  at  the  thought  of  the  immeasurable  intelligence  which 
such  a  Father  must  communicate  to  his  children.  In  like  manner  adore  his  power. 
Let  the  boundless  creation  fill  you  with  awe  and  admiration  of  the  energy  which 
sustains  it.  But  remember  that  God  has  a  nobler  work  than  the  outward  creation, 
even  the  spirit  within  yourselves ;  and  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  replenish  this  with  his 
own  energy,  and  to  crown  it  with  growing  power  and  triumphs  over  the  material  universe. 
Above  all,  adore  his  unutterable  goodness.  But  remember,  that  this  attribute  is 
particularly  proposed  to  you  as  your  model ;  that  God  calls  you,  both  by  nature  and 
revelation,  to  a  fellowship  in  his  philanthropy;  that  he  has  placed  you  in  social 
relations,  for  the  very  end  of  rendering  you  ministers  and  representatives  of  his  bene- 
volence; that  he  even  summons  you  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the  sublimest  purpose 
of  his  goodness,  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  by  extending  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  through  such  views,  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul, 
and  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to  his  Maker. 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg  to  add  an  important  caution.  I  have  said 
that  the  great  work  of  religion  is  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or  to  unfold  the  divine 
likeness  within  us.  Let  none  infer  from  this  language,  that  I  place  religion  in  unna- 
tural effort,  in  straining  after  excitements  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present  state,  or 
in  anything  separate  from  the  clear  and  simple  duties  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to  no 
extravagance.  I  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.  I  see  too  much 
divinity  in  its  ordinary  operations,  to  urge  on  it  a  forced  and  vehement  virtue.  To 
grow  in  the  likeness  of  God,  we  need  not  cease  to  be  men.  This  likeness  does  not 
consist  in  extraordinary  or  miraculous  gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or 
in  anything  foreign  to  our  original  constitution ;  but  in  our  essential  faculties,  unfolded 
by  vigorous  and  conscientious  exertion  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  assigned  by  God. 
To  resemble  our  Creator,  we  need  not  fly  from  society,  and  entrance  ourselves  ia 
lonely  contemplation  and  prayer.  Such  processes  might  give  a  feverish  strength  to 
one  class  of  emotions,  but  would  result  in  disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness  of 
mind.  Our  proper  work  is  to  approach  God  by  the  free  and  natural  unfolding  of  our 
highest  powers,  of  understanding,  conscience,  love,  and  the  moral  will. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  such  language,  I  ascribe  to  nature  the  effects  which  can  only 
be  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  I  anticipate  this  objection,  and  wish  to 
meet  it  by  a  simple  exposition  of  my  views.  I  would  on  no  account  disparage  the 
gracious  aids  and  influences  which  God  imparts  to  the  human  soul.  The  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Worlds  could  not 
tempt  me  to  part  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  intimate  connexion  with  the  mind,  and  of 
his  free  and  full  communications  to  it.  But  these  views  are  in  no  respect  at  variance 
with  what  I  have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  grow  in  the  likeness  of 
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God.  Scripture  and  experience  concur  in  teaching,  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
to  understand  a  divine  assistance  adapted  to  our  moral  freedom,  and  accordant  with 
the  fundamental  truth,  that  virtue  is  the  mind's  own  work.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
understand  an  aid,  which  must  be  gained  and  made  effectual  by  our  own  activity ;  an 
aid,  which  no  more  interferes  with  our  faculties,  than  the  assistance  which  we  receive 
from  our  fellow-beings ;  an  aid,  which  silently  mingles  and  conspires  with  all  other 
helps  and  means  of  goodness;  an  aid  by  which  we  unfold  our  natural  powers  in  a 
natural  order,  and  by  which  we  are  strengthened  to  understand  and  apply  the  resources 
derived  from  our  munificent  Creator.  This  aid  we  cannot  prize  too  much,  or  pray  for 
too  earnestly.  But  wherein,  let  me  ask,  does  it  war  with  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  to 
be  approached  by  the  exercise  and  unfolding  of  our  highest  powers  and  affections,  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  human  life  ? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker  we  need  not  quarrel  with  our  nature  or  our  lot. 
Our  present  state,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of  God,  and  may  be 
used  throughout  to  assimilate  us  to  him.  For  example,  our  domestic  ties,  the  relations 
of  neighbourhood  and  country,  the  daily  interchanges  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  the 
daily  occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily  claims  of  want  and  suffering,  these  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  our  social  state,  form  the  best  sphere  and  school  for  that  benevolence, 
which  is  God's  brightest  attribute ;  and  we  should  make  a  sad  exchange,  by  substi- 
tuting for  these  natural  aids,  any  self-invented  artificial  means  of  sanctity.  Christi- 
anity, our  great  guide  to  God,  never  leads  us  away  from  the  path  of  nature,  and  never 
wars  with  the  unsophisticated  dictates  of  conscience.  We  approach  our  Creator  by 
every  "right  exertion  of  the  powers  he  gives  us.  Whenever  we  invigorate  the  under- 
standing by  honestly  and  resolutely  seeking  truth,  and  by  withstanding  whatever  might 
warp  the  judgment ;  whenever  we  invigorate  the  conscience  by  following  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  passions ;  whenever  we  receive  a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  patiently, 
or  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with  moral  courage;  whenever  we  perform  a  disinterested 
deed;  whenever  we  lift  up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  to  God;  whenever  we  war 
against  a  habit  or  desire  which  is  strengthening  itself  against  our  higher  principles ; 
whenever  we  think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral  energy,  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty, 
be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble,  obscure,  familiar;  then  the  divinity  is  growing  within 
us,  and  we  are  ascending  towards  our  Author.  True  religion  thus  blends  itself  with 
common  life.  We  are  thus  to  draw  nigh  to  God,  without  forsaking  men.  We  arc 
thus,  without  parting  with  our  human  nature,  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of  this  discourse  have  now  been  given.  I  shall  close 
with  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  offer  some 
views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  this  occasion  and  the  state  of  the  world,  seem 
to  me  to  demand. — I  anticipate  from  some  an  objection  to  this  discourse,  drawn,  as 
they  will  say,  from  experience.  I  may  be  told,  that  I  have  talked  of  the  godlike  capa- 
cities of  human  nature,  and  have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity;  and  where,  it  will  be 
asked,  are  the  warrants  of  this  high  estimate  of  our  race  ?  I  may  be  told  that  I  dream, 
and  that  I  have  peopled  the  world  with  the  creatures  of  my  lonely  imagination. 
What!  Is  it  only  in  dreams,  that  beauty  and  loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the 
human  countenance,  that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kindness,  which  have  thrilled  through 
my  heart,  that  I  have  found  sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy  in  friendship? 
Are  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams  ?  Are  such  names  as  Moses, 
Socrates,  Paul,  Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions  of  my  disturbed  slumbers  ?  Are  the 
great  deeds  of  history,  the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  genius,  only 
visions  ?  Oh !  no.  I  do  not  dream  when  I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  real  page  in  which  I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  of  Fenelon  and 
Howard,  of  Hampden  and  Washington.  And  tell  me  not  that  these  were  prodigies, 
miracles,  immeasurably  separated  from  their  race ;  for  the  very  reverence,  which  has 
treasured  up  and  hallowed  their  memories,  the  very  sentiments  of  admiration  and  love 
with  which  their  names  are  now  heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  their  greatness  are 
diffused  through  all  your  breasts.  The  germs  of  sublime  virtue  are  scattered  liberally 
on  our  earth.  How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  life,  a  strength  of 
love,  of  endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous  resolution,  which  in  a  public  sphere 
would  have  attracted  public  homage.  I  cannot  but  pity  the  man,  who  recognises 
nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature.  I  see  the  marks  of  God  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  but  how  much  more  in  a  liberal  intellect,  in  magnanimity,  in  unconquerable 
rectitude,  in  a  philanthropy  which  forgives  every  wrong,  and  which  never  despairs  of 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  human  virtue.  I  do  and  I  must  reverence  human  nature. 
Neither  the  sneers  of  a  worldly  scepticism,  nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  theology, 
disturb  my  faith  in  its  godlike  powers  and  tendencies.  I  know  how  it  is  despised,  how 
it  has  been  oppressed,  how  civil  and  religious  establishments  have  for  ages  conspired 
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to  crush  it.  I  know  its  history.  I  shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its  weaknesses  and  crimes. 
I  understand  the  proofs,  by  which  despotism  demonstrates,  that  man  is  a  wild  beast, 
in  want  of  a  master,  and  only  safe  in  chains.  But  injured,  trampled  on,  and  scorned 
as  our  nature  is,  I  still  turn  to  it  with  intense  sympathy  and  strong  hope.  The  signa- 
tures of  its  origin  and  its  end  are  impressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly  effaced. 
I  bless  it  for  its  kind  affections,  for  its  strong  and  tender  love.  I  honour  it  for  its 
struggles  against  oppression,  for  its  growth  and  progress  under  the  weight  of  so  many 
chains  find  prejudices,  for  its  achievements  in  science  and  art,  and  still  more  for  its 
examples  of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue.  These  are  marks  of  a  divine  origin  and  the 
pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance ;  and  I  thank  God  that  my  own  lot  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It  may  be  said,  "  Allow  these  views  to  be  true; 
are  they  fitted  for  the  pulpit?  fitted  to  act  on  common  minds?  They  may  be  prized 
by  men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  taste ;  but  can  the  multitude  understand  them  ? 
Will  the  multitude  feel  them?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to  act?  On  men  immeised 
in  business,  and  buried  in  the  flesh;  on  men,  whose  whole  power  of  thought  has  been 
spent  on  pleasure  or  gain;  on  men  chained  by  habit  and  wedded  to  sin.  Sooner  may 
adamant  be  riven  by  a  child's  touch,  than  the  human  heart  be  pierced  by  refined  and 
elevated  sentiment.  Gross  instruments  will  alone  act  on  gross  minds.  Men  sleep,  and 
nothing  but  thunder,  nothing  but  flashes  from  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  will 
thoroughly  wake  them." 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objections  would  be  made  to  the  views  I  have  urged. 
But  they  do  not  move  me.  I  answer,  that  I  think  these  views  singularly  adapted  to 
the  pulpit,  and  I  think  them  full  of  power.  The  objection  is  that  they  are  refined. 
But  I  see  God  accomplishing  his  noblest  purposes  by  what  may  be  called  refined 
means.  All  the  great  agents  of  nature,  attraction,  heat,  and  the  principle  of  life,  are 
refined,  spiritual,  invisible,  acting  gently,  silently,  imperceptibly;  and  yet  brute  matter 
feels  their  power,  and  is  transformed  by  them  into  surpassing  beauty.  The  electric 
fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  and  everywhere  diffused,  is  infinitely  more  efficient,  and  ministers 
to  infinitely  nobler  productions,  than  when  it  breaks  forth  in  thunder.  Much  less  can 
I  believe,  that  in  the  moral  world,  noise,  menace,  and  violent  appeals  to  gross  passions, 
to  fear  and  selfishness,  are  God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth  spiritual  life,  beauty, 
and  greatness.  It  is  seldom  that  human  nature  throws  off  all  susceptibility  of  grateful 
and  generous  impressions,  all  sympathy  with  superior  virtue;  and  here  are  springs  and 
principles  to  which  a  generous  teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh  from  the  soul, 
may  confidently  appeal. 

It  is  said,  men  cannot  understand  the  views  which  seem  to  me  so  precious.  This 
objection  I  am  anxious  to  repel,  for  the  common  intellect  has  been  grievously  kept 
down  and  wronged  through  the  belief  of  its  incapacity.  The  pulpit  would  do  more 
good,  were  not  the  mass  of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  children.  Happily  for  the 
race,  the  time  is  passing  away,  in  which  intellect  was  thought  the  monopoly  of  a  few, 
and  the  majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Science  is  leaving  her  soli- 
tudes to  enlighten  the  multitude.  How  much  more  may  religious  teachers  take  courage 
to  speak  to  men  on  subjects,  which  are  nearer  to  them  than  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  I  mean  their  own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say,  want  capacity  to  receive 
great  truths  relating  to  their  spiritual  nature.  But  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the 
Christian  religion?  A  spiritual  system,  intended  to  turn  men's  minds  upon  them- 
selves, to  frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought,  imagination,  and  passion,  to 
establish  them  in  an  intimacy  with  their  own  souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, which  men  are  exhorted  to  love  and  seek  ?  I  answer,  pure  and  high  motions  or 
determinations  of  the  mind.  That  refinement  of  thought,  which,  I  am  told,  transcends 
the  common  intellect,  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  In  confirmation  of 
these  views,  the  human  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself  more  and  more  inward, 
and  to  be  growing  more  alive  to  its  own  worth,  and  its  capacities  of  progress.  The 
spirit  of  education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the  spirit  of  freedom.  There  is  a  spreading 
conviction  that  man  was  made  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of  burden,  or  a 
creature  of  sense.  The  divinity  is  stirring  within  the  human  breast,  and  demanding  a 
culture  and  a  liberty  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let  religious  teaching  correspond 
to  this  advancement  of  the  mind.  Let  it  rise  above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid 
theology  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  times  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preaching,  I 
believe,  is  so  intelligible,  as  that  which  is  true  to  human  nature,  and  helps  men  to  read 
their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  not  only  represents  men  as  incapable  of  under- 
standing, but  still  more  of  being  moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved,  by  such 
views  as  I  have  given.  If  by  this  objection  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  these 
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views  are  not  alone  or  of  themselves  sufficient,  I  shall  not  dispute  it;  for  true  and 
glorious  as  they  are,  they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  truth,  and  I  do  not  expect  great 
moral  effects  from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature.  I  have  spoken  of  the  god- 
like capacities  of  the  soul.  But  other  and  very  different  elements  enter  into  the  human 
being.  Man  has  animal  propensities  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  He  has 
a  body  as  well  as  mind.  He  has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and  self-love  with  con- 
science. He  is  a  free  being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus  constituted  he  may  and 
does  sin,  and  often  sins  grievously.  To  such  a  being,  religion,  or  virtue,  is  a  conflict, 
requiring  great  spiritual  effort,  put  forth  in  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer;  and  all 
the  motives  are  needed,  by  which  force  and  constancy  may  be  communicated  to  the 
will.  I  exhort  not  the  preacher,  to  talk  perpetually  of  man  as  "  made  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels."  I  would  not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics.  Let  him 
adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and  various  nature.  Let  him  summon  to  his  aid  all  the 
powers  of  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear  on  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  God's  milder  and  more  awful  attributes,  the  promises  and  threatenings 
of  the  divine  word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warnings  of  experience.  Let  the  wages 
of  sin  here  and  hereafter  be  taught  clearly  and  earnestly.  But  amidst  the  various 
motives  to  spiritual  effort,  which  belong  to  the  minister,  none  are  more  quickening 
than  those  drawn  from  the  soul  itself,  and  from  God's  desire  and  purpose  to  exalt  it, 
by  every  aid  consistent  with  its  freedom.  These  views  I  conceive  are  to  mix  with  all 
others,  and  without  them  all  others  fail  to  promote  a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said,  that 
the  minister's  proper  work  is,  to  preach  Christ,  and  not  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ? 
1  answer,  that  Christ's  greatness  is  manifested  in  the  greatness  of  the  nature  which  he 
was  sent  to  redeem;  and  that  his  chief  glory  consists  in  this,  that  he  came  to  restore 
God's  image  where  it  was  obscured  or  effaced,  and  to  give  an  everlasting  impulse  and 
life  to  what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  said,  that  the  malignity  of  sin  is  to  be  the 
minister's  great  theme  ?  I  answer,  that  this  malignity  can  only  be  understood  and  felt, 
when  sin  is  viewed  as  the  ruin  of  God's  noblest  work,  as  darkening  a  light  brighter 
than  the  sun,  as  carrying  discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death  into  a  mind  framed  for 
perpetual  progress  towards  its  Author.  Is  it  said,  that  terror  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  saving  the  soul  ?  I  answer,  that  if  by  terror,  he  meant  a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a 
conviction  and  dread  of  the  unutterable  evil  incxirred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  betrays, 
and  destroys  itself,  then  I  am  the  last  to  deny  its  importance.  But  a  fear  like  this, 
which  regards  the  debasement  of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  plainly  founded 
upon  and  proportioned  to  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  The  more 
common  terror,  excited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and  bodily  pain,  is  a  very  question- 
able means  of  virtue.  When  strongly  awakened,  it  generally  injures  the  character, 
breaks  men  into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the  intellect  to  cringe  before  human 
authority,  makes  man  abject  before  his  Maker,  and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind, 
often  terminates  in  a  presumptuous  confidence,  altogether  distinct  from  virtuous  self- 
respect,  and  singularly  hostile  to  the  unassuming,  charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
preacher  should  rather  strive  to  fortify  the  soul  against  physical  pains,  than  to  bow  it 
to  their  mastery,  teaching  it  to  dread  nothing  in  comparison  with  sin,  and  to  dread  sin 
as  the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  raised  by  appeals  to  their  highest  prin- 
ciples. Even  the  convicts  of  a  prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness,  generosity,  and 
especially  by  a  tone,  look,  and  address,  expressing  hope  and  respect  for  their  nature. 
I  know,  that  the  doctrine  of  ages  has  been,  that  terror,  restraint,  and  bondage  are  the 
chief  safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace.  But  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  affec- 
tion, confidence,  respect,  and  freedom  are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler  agents.  Men 
can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous  influences.  I  would  that  this  truth  were  better 
understood  by  religious  teachers.  From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too  seldom 
proceed.  In  the  church  men  too  seldom  hear  a  voice  to  quicken  and  exalt  them. 
Religion,  speaking  through  her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  forget  her  natural  tone 
of  elevation.  The  character  of  God,  the  principles  of  his  government,  his  relations  to 
the  human  family,  the  purposes  for  which  he  brought  us  into  being,  the  nature  which 
he  has  given  us,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  has  placed  us,  these  and  the  like  topics, 
though  the  sublimest  which  can  enter  the  mind,  are  not  unfrequently  so  set  forth  as 
to  narrow  and  degrade  the  hearers,  disheartening  and  oppressing  with  gloom  the  timid 
and  sensitive,  and  infecting  coarser  minds  with  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance, 
presumption,  and  exclusive  pretension  to  the  favour  of  God.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  preaching  in  its  worst  forms  does  good ;  for  so  bright  and  piercing  is  the 
light  of  Christianity,  that  it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest  clouds  in  which  men 
contrive  to  involve  it.  But  that  evil  mixes  with  the  good,  I  also  know;  and  I  should 
be  unfaithful  to  my  deep  convictions,  did  I  not  say,  that  human  nature  requires  for  its 
elevation,  more  generous  treatment  from  the  teachers  of  religion. 
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I  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister  cherish  a  reverence  for  his  own  nature. 
Let  him  never  despise  it  even  in  its  most  forbidding  forms.  Let  him  delight  in  its 
beautiful  and  lofty  manifestations.  Let  him  hold  fast  as  one  of  the  great  qualifications 
for  his  office,  a  faith  in  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  that  faith,  which  looks  beneath 
the  perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of  the  labourer,  beneath  the  rags  and  ignorance 
of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  discerns  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul  a  divine  principle,  a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break  forth 
and  "shine  as  the  sun"  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive  to  awaken  in  men  a 
consciousness  of  the  heavenly  treasure  within  them,  a  consciousness  of  possessing 
what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  outward  universe.  Let  hope  give  life  to  all  his  labours. 
Let  him  speak  to  men,  as  to  beings  liberally  gifted,  and  made  for  God.  Let  him 
always  look  round  on  a  congregation  with  the  encouraging  trust,  that  he  has  hearers 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  simple,  unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and  to  the 
noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him  feel  deeply  for  those,  in  whom  the 
divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the  passions.  Let  him  sympathise  tenderly  with 
those,  in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle,  to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life.  Let 
him  guide  and  animate  to  higher  and  diviner  virtue,  those  in  whom  it  has  gained 
strength.  Let  him  strive  to  infuse  courage,  enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  inflexible 
will,  into  men's  labours  for  their  own  perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him  cherish  an 
unfaltering  and  growing  faith  in  God  as  the  Father  and  quickener  of  the  human  mind, 
and  in  Christ  as  its  triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That  by  such  preaching  he  is  to 
work  miracles,  I  do  not  say.  That  he  will  rival  in  sudden  and  outward  effects  what 
is  wrought  by  the  preachers  of  a  low  and  terrifying  theology,  I  do  not  expect  or  desire. 
That  all  will  be  made  better,  I  am  far  from  believing.  His  office  is,  to  act  on  free 
beings,  who  after  all  must  determine  themselves;  who  have  power  to  withstand  all 
foreign  agency ;  who  are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere  preaching,  but  by  their  own  prayers 
and  toil.  Still  I  believe  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a  benefactor  beyond  all  praise 
to  the  human  soul.  I  believe,  and  know,  that  on  those  who  will  admit  his  influence, 
he  will  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously.  His  function  is  the  sublimest  under 
heaven ;  and  his  reward  will  be,  a  growing  power  of  spreading  truth,  virtue,  moral 
strength,  love,  and  happiness,  without  limit  and  without  end. 
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LUKE  iv.  32:   "His  word  was  with  power." 

WE  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  consecrate  this  building  to  the  education  of  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as  God's  best  gift  to 
mankind,  we  look  on  these  simple  walls,  reared  for  this  holy  and  benevolent  work, 
with  an  interest,  which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to  inferior  purposes,  would 
fail  to  inspire.  We  thank  God  for  the  zeal  which  has  erected  them.  We  thank  him 
for  the  hope,  that  here  will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  go  forth,  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament.  God  accept  our  offering  and  fulfil  our  trust.  May  he  shed  on  this 
spot  the  copious  dew  of  his  grace,  and  compass  it  with  his  favour  as  with  a  shield. 

To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  building?  How  may  this  end  be  accomplished  ? 
These  questions  will  guide  our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  may  be  given 
in  various  forms  or  expanded  into  various  particulars.  From  this  wide  range  of  topics, 
I  shall  select  one,  which,  from  its  comprehensiveness  and  importance,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged to  deserve  peculiar  attention.  I  say  then,  that  this  edifice  is  dedicated  to  the 
training  of  ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  Master's,  shall  be  "  with  power."  Power, 
energy,  efficiency,  this  is  the  endowment  to  be  communicated  most  assiduously  by  a 
theological  institution.  Such  is  the  truth,  which  I  would  nowdevelope.  My  meaning 
may  easily  be  explained.  By  the  power,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  mean  that  strong 
action  of  the  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart,  on  moral  and  religious  truth, 
through  which  the  preacher  is  quickened  and  qualified  to  awaken  the  same  strong 
action  in  others.  I  mean  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  minister,  creating  for 
itself  an  appropriate  expression,  and  propagating  itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this 
power  is,  all  men  understand  by  experience.  All  know,  how  the  same  truth  differs, 
when  dispensed  by  different  lips;  how  doctrines,  inert  and  uninteresting  as  expounded 
by  one  teacher,  come  fraught  with  life  from  another;  arrest  attention,  rouse  emotion, 
and  give  a  new  spring  to  the  soul.  In  declaring  this  power  to  be  the  great  object  of 
a  theological  institution,  I  announce  no  discovery.  I  say  nothing  new.  But  this 
truth,  like  many  others,  is  too  often  acknowledged  only  to  be  slighted.  It  needs  to  be 
brought  out,  to  be  made  prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guiding  principle  of  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry.  Power,  then,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  great  good  to  be  communicated 
by  theological  institutions.  To  impart  knowledge  is  indeed  their  indispensable  duty, 
but  not  their  whole,  nor  most  arduous,  nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the  means, 
power  the  end.  The  former,  when  accumulated,  as  it  often  is,  with  no  strong  action 
of  the  intellect,  no  vividness  of  conception,  no  depth  of  conviction,  no  force  of  feeling, 
is  of  little  or  no  worth  to  the  preacher.  It  comes  from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with 
nothing  of  that  mysterious  energy,  which  strong  conviction  throws  into  style  and 
utterance.  His  breath,  which  should  kindle,  chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the 
truth  with  which  he  is  charged,  the  less  he  succeeds  in  carrying  it  far  into  men's  souls. 
We  want  more  than  knowledge.  We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose. 
What  profits  it  to  arm  the  pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper,  unless  his  hands 
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be  nerved  to  wield  them 'with  vigour  and  success?  The  word  of  God  is  indeed  "  quick 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword;"  but  when  committed  to  him 
who  has  no  kindred  energy,  it  does  not  and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind.  Power  is  the 
attribute,  which  crowns  all  a  minister's  accomplishments.  It  is  the  centre  and  grand 
result,  in  which  all  his  studies,  meditations,  and  prayers  should  meet,  and  without 
which  his  office  becomes  a  form  and  a  show.  And  yet  how  seldom  is  it  distinctly  and 
earnestly  proposed  as  the  chief  qualification  for  the  sacred  office?  How  seldom  do 
we  meet  it?  How  often  does  preaching  remind  its  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a 
fortress  of  adamant.  How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock  fight.  We  do  not  see  the 
earnestness  of  real  warfare;  of  men  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  good.  We 
want  powerful  ministers,  not  graceful  declaimers,  not  elegant  essayists,  but  men  fitted 
to  act  on  men,  to  make  themselves  felt  in  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  communication  of  power  is  the  great  end  of  a  theological  insti- 
tution. Let  not  this  word  give  alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have  seen,  a  very 
different  power  from  that  which  ministers  once  possessed,  and  which  some  still  covet. 
There  have  been  times,  when  the  clergy  were  rivals  in  dominion  with  kings ;  when  the 
mitre  even  towered  above  the  diadem;  when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  word  on  the 
people,  and  converting  its  threatenings  and  promises  into-  instruments  of  usurpation, 
was  able  to  persuade  men,  that  the  soul's  everlasting  doom  hung  on  his  ministry,  and 
even  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  ferocious  spirits,  which  revolted 
against  all  other  control.  This  power,  suited  to  barbarous  times,  and,  as  some  ima- 
gine, a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude,  lawless  ages,  has  been  shaken  almost  every- 
where by  the  progress  of  intellect;  and  in  Protestant  countries,  it  is  openly  reprobated 
and  renounced.  It  is  not  to  re-establish  this,  that  these  walls  have  been  reared.  We 
trust,  that  they  are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroachments,  and  that  they  are  to 
send  forth  influences  more  and  more  hostile  to  every  form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now  so  fallen  and  so  contemned,  that  to  disclaim 
or  to  oppose  it  seems  a  waste  of  words?  I  should  rejoice  to  yield  myself  to  this  belief. 
But  unhappily  the  same  enslaving  and  degrading  power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant 
as  under  Catholic  institutions.  In  all  ages  and  all  churches,  terror  confers  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it;  and  through  this  instrument,  the  Protestant 
minister,  whilst  disclaiming  Papal  pretensions,  is  able,  if  so  minded,  to  build  up  a 
spiritual  despotism.  That  this  means  of  subjugating  the  mind  should  be  too  freely 
used  and  dreadfully  perverted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when  we  consider  that  no  talent  is 
required  to  spread  a  panic,  and  that  coarse  minds  and  hard  hearts  are  signally  gifted 
for  this  work  of  torture.  The  progress  of  intelligence  is  undoubtedly  narrowing  the 
power,  which  the  minister  gains  by  excessive  appeals  to  men's  fears,  but  has  by  no 
means  destroyed  it;  for  as  yet  the  intellect,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  has  exerted 
itself  comparatively  little  on  religion;  and,  ignorance  begetting  a  passive,  servile  state 
of  mind,  the  preacher,  if  so  disposed,  finds  little  difficulty  in  breaking  some,  if  not 
many,  spirits  by  terror.  The  effects  of  this  ill-gotten  power  are  mournful  on  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  The  panic-smitten  hearer,  instructed  that  safety  is  to  be 
found  in  bowing  to  an  unintelligible  creed,  and  too  agitated  for  deliberate  and  vigorous 
thought,  resigns  himself  a  passive  subject  to  his  spiritual  guides,  and  receives  a  faith 
by  which  he  is  debased.  Nor  does  the  teacher  escape  unhurt;  for  all  usurpation  on 
men's  understandings  begets,  in  him  who  exercises  it,  a  dread  and  resistance  of  the 
truth  which  threatens  its  subversion.  Hence  ministers  have  so  often  fallen  behind 
their  age,  and  been  the  chief  foes  of  the  master  spirits  who  have  improved  the  world. 
They  have  felt  their  power  totter  at  the  tread  of  an  independent  thinker.  By  a  kind 
of  instinct,  they  have  fought  against  the  light,  before  which  the  shades  of  superstition 
were  vanishing,  and  have  received  their  punishment  in  the  darkness  and  degradation 
of  their  own  minds.  To  such  power  as  we  have  described,  we  do  not  dedicate  these 
walls.  We  would  not  train  here,  if  we  could,  agents  of  terror,  to  shake  weak  nerves, 
to  disease  the  imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on  men's  faculties,  to  guard  a  creed  by  fires 
more  consuming  than  those  which  burned  on  Sinai.  Believing  that  this  method  of 
dominion  is  among  the  chief  obstructions  to  an  enlightened  faith,  and  abhorring 
tyranny  in  the  pulpit  as  truly  as  on  the  throne,  we  would  consecrate  this  edifice  to  the 
subversion,  not  the  participation,  of  this  unhallowed  power. 

Is  it  then  asked,  what  I  mean  by  the  power  which  this  institution  should  aim  to 
communicate?  I  mean  power  to  act  on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  means  propor- 
tioned to  their  nature.  I  mean  power  to  call  into  healthy  exertion  the  intellect,  con- 
science, affections,  and  moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force  of  conception,  and 
earnestness  of  style  and  elocution.  I  mean,  that  truth  should  be  a  vital  principle  in 
the  soul  of  the  teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as  a  reality.  I  mean,  that  his 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  should  be  summoned  to  his  work;  that  a  tone 
of  force  and  resolution  should  pervade  his  efforts;  that,  throwing  his  soul  into  his  cau^e, 
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he  should  plead  it  with  urgency,  and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  the  influ- 
ences which  consist  with  their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  ministry  will  teach  us,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  amount  of  power  in  the  individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This  we  learn, 
if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight  and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  which  the  minister  is  to 
illustrate  and  enforce.  He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and  Father  Eternal,  whose 
praise  no  tongue  of  men  or  angels  can  worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  of  the  soxil, 
that  ray  of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own  immortality,  to  which  the  outward 
universe  was  made  to  minister,  and  which,  if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with  a 
beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's  loveliest  and  sublimest  scenery  never  wears.  He 
is  to  speak,  not  of  this  world  only,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced  states  of  being; 
of  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshly  eye  to  see,  but  of  which  a  presage  and  earnest 
may  be  found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified  mind.  He  has  to  speak  of  virtue,  of 
human  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is  due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to  fellow- 
beings,  of  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its  Creator,  and  of  all  the  duties  of  life  as 
hallowed  and  elevated  by  a  reference  to  God  and  to  the  future  world.  He  has  to  speak 
of  sin,  that  essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  by  its  unutterable  fearfulness,  makes 
all  other  calamities  unworthy  of  the  name.  He  is  to  treat,  not  of  ordinary  life,  nor  of 
the  most  distinguished  agents  in  ordinary  history,  but  of  God's  supernatural  interposi- 
tions ;  of  his  most  sensible  and  immediate  providence ;  of  men  inspired  and  empowered 
to  work  the  most  important  revolutions  in  society;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the  revealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the  saviour  from 
sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who  hath  left  us  an  example  of  immaculate  virtue,  whose 
love  passeth  knowledge,  and  whose  history,  combining  the  strange  and  touching  con- 
trasts of  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne,  surpasses  all  other  records 
in  interest  and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak,  not  of  transitory  concerns,  but  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  transcending  in  duration  and  degree  the  most  joyful  and  suffering 
condition  of  the  present  state.  He  has  to  speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed,  but  solemn 
consummation  of  this  world's  eventful  history;  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
resurrection,  the  judgment,  the  retributions  of  the  last  day.  Here  are  subjects  of 
intense  interest.  They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the  mind's  whole  power,  and  are 
infinitely  wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  lips  and  from  an  unmoved  heart. 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects,  which,  through  these  truths,  the  minister  is  to  pro- 
duce, we  shall  see  that  his  function  demands  and  should  be  characterised  by  power. 
The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's  function,  which  is  to  enlighten  the  understanding  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  is  no  easy  task;  for  all  religious  truth  is  not  obvious,  plain, 
shining  with  an  irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a  glance  of  thought  will  give  the  hearer 
possession  of  the  teacher's  mind.  We  sometimes  talk,  indeed,  of  the  simplicity  of 
religion,  as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  book,  as  if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little 
labour  as  the  alphabet.  But  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe,  that  the  sublimest  truths 
can  be  imparted  or  gained  with  little  thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance 
confirms  this  presumption.  Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  to  a  clear  apprehension 
of  religion,  are  found  in  the  invisibleness  of  its  objects;  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  Infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  mind;  in  the  proneness  of  human  beings  to  judge 
of  superior  natures  by  their  own,  and  to  transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  properties 
of  matter  and  the  affections  of  sense ;  in  the  perpetual  pressure  of  outward  things  upon 
the  attention;  in  the  darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  the  intellect;  in  the  ignorance 
which  yet  prevails  in  regard  to  the  human  mind;  and,  though  last  not  least,  in  the 
errors  and  superstitions  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  past  ages,  and  which  exert 
an  unsuspected  power  on  our  whole  modes  of  religious  thinking.  These  obstacles  are 
strengthened  by  the  general  indisposition  to  investigate  religion  freely  and  thoroughly. 
The  tone  of  authority  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  terror  and  obscure  phrase- 
ology in  which  it  has  been  shrouded,  and  the  unlovely  aspect  which  it  has  been  made 
to  wear,  have  concurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and  earnest  attention,  and  to  recon- 
cile men  to  a  superficial  mode  of  thinking  which  they  would  scorn  on  every  other 
subject.  Add  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcation  and  frequent  repetition  of  religion,  by 
making  it  familiar,  expose  it  to  neglect.  The  result  of  all  these  unfavourable  influ- 
ences, is,  that  religious  truth  is  more  indistinctly  apprehended,  is  more  shadowy  and 
unreal  to  the  multitude,  than  any  other  truth;  and,  unhappily,  this  remark  applies 
with  almost  equal  truth  to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders  of  intellect.  The  loose 
conceptions  of  Christianity  which  prevail  among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest  minds  among  us  seldom  put  forth  their 
strength  on  the  very  subject,  for  which  intelligence  was  especially  given.  A  great 
revolution  is  needed  here.  The  human  intellect  is  to  be  brought  to  act  on  religion 
with  new  power.  It  ought  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  an  intenseness,  wilh  which 
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no  other  subject  is  investigated.  And  does  it  require  no  energy  in  the  teacher,  to 
awaken  this  power  and  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to  bring  religion  before  the 
intellect  as  its  worthiest  object,  to  raise  men's  traditional,  lifeless,  superficial  faith  into 
deliberate,  profound  conviction? 

That  the  ministry  should  be  characterised  by  power  and  energy,  will  be  made  more 
apparent,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  instituted  to  quicken,  not  only  the  intellect  but  the 
conscience;  to  enforce  the  obligations,  as  well  as  illustrate  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is 
an  important  branch  of  the  minister's  duty,  to  bring  home  the  general  principles  of 
duty  to  the  individual  mind;  to  turn  it  upon  itself;  to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impartial 
survey  of  its  whole  responsibilities  and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  energy  needed  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  pride  and  self-love,  and  to  place  the  individual  before  a  tribunal 
in  his  own  breast,  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that  which  awaits  him  at  the  last  day  ? 
It  is  not  indeed  so  difficult  to  rouse,  in  the  timid  and  susceptible,  a  morbid  suscepti- 
bility of  conscience,  to  terrify  weak  people  into  the  idea,  that  they  are  to  answer  for 
sins  inherited  from  the  first  fallen  pair,  and  entailed  upon  them  by  a  stern  necessity. 
But  this  feverish  action  of  the  conscience  is  its  weakness,  not  its  strength;  and  the 
teacher  who  would  rouse  the  moral  sense  to  discriminating  judgment  and  healthful 
feeling,  has  need  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of  power  than  is  required  to  darken  and 
disease  it. 

Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should  be  characterised  by  power,  is  given  to  us  by 
the  consideration,  that  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  affections ;  to  exhibit  religion  in  its 
loveliness  and  venerableness,  as  well  as  in  its  truth  and  obligation ;  to  concentrate 
upon  it  all  the  strength  of  moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher  has  a  great  work  to 
do  in  the  human  heart.  His  function  has,  for  its  highest  aim,  to  call  forth  towards 
God  the  profoundest  awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy,  of  which  human  nature  is  cap- 
able. Religion  demands,  that  He  who  is  supreme  in  the  universe,  should  be  supreme 
in  the  human  soul.  God,  to  whom  belongs  the  mysterious  and  incommunicable 
attribute  of  Infinity;  who  is  the  fulness  and  source  of  life  and  thought,  of  beauty  and 
power,  of  love  and  happiness;  on  whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than  the  stream 
on  the  fountain,  or  the  plant  on  the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted, — this  Great  Being 
ought  to  call  forth  peculiar  emotions,  and  to  move  and  sway  the  soul,  as  he  pervades 
creation,  with  unrivalled  energy.  It  is  his  distinction,  that  he  unites  in  his  nature 
infinite  majesty  and  infinite  benignity,  the  most  awful  with  the  most  endearing  attri- 
butes, the  teuderest  relations  to  the  individual  with  the  grandeur  of  the  universal 
sovereign;  and,  through  this  nature,  he  is  fitted  to  act  on  the  mind  as  no  other  being 
can, — to  awaken  a  love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more  profound,  a  sensibility  of 
which  the  soul  knows  not  its  capacity  until  it  is  penetrated  and  touched  by  God.  To 
bring  the  created  mind  into  living  union  with  the  Infinite  Mind,  so  that  it  shall  respond 
to  him  through  its  whole  being,  is  the  noblest  function,  which  this  harmonious  and 
beneficent  universe  performs.  For  this,  revelation  was  given.  For  this,  the  ministry 
was  instituted.  The  Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more  audible,  and  to  interpret  the 
voice  in  which  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful 
seasons,  storms  and  thunders,  recall  men  to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is  to  turn 
them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more  attractive  splendours,  in  which  the  Divinity  is 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  great  purpose,  I  repeat  it,  is,  to  give  vitality  to  the 
thought  of  God  in  the  human  mind;  to  make  his  presence  felt;  to  make  him  a  reality, 
and  the  most  powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And  is  not  this  a  work  requiring  energy 
of  thought  and  utterance  ?  Is  it  easy,  in  a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds 
of  impressions  rushing  in  from  abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and  visible  agency  of  second 
causes,  amidst  the  anxieties,  toils,  pleasures,  dissipations,  and  competitions  of  life,  in 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when  luxury  wars  with  spirituality,  and 
the  development  of  nature's  resources  is  turning  men's  trust  from  the  Creator, — is  it 
easy,  amidst  these  gross  interests  and  distracting  influences,  to  raise  men's  minds  to 
the  invisible  Divinity,  to  fix  impressions  of  God  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  those 
•which  are  received  from  all  other  beings,  to  make  him  the  supreme  object,  spring,  and 
motive  of  the  soul  ? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong  are  the  affections  which  the  minister  is  to 
awaken  towards  God.  But  strength  of  religious  impression  is  not  his  whole  work. 
From  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  this  very  strength  has  its  dangers.  Religion,  in 
becoming  fervent,  often  becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  inculcate  a  piety 
characterised  by  wisdom  as  much  as  by  warmth;  to  mediate,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
between  the  reason  and  the  affections,  so  that,  with  joint  energy  and  in  blessed  harmony, 
they  may  rise  together  and  offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to  God.  Whoever  under- 
stands the  strength  of  emotion  in  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly  the  balance  of  the 
soul  is  preserved,  need  not  be  told  of  the  arduousness  of  this  work.  Devout  people, 
through  love  of  excitement,  and  through  wrong  views  of  the  love  of  God,  are  apt  to 
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cherish  the  devotional  feelings,  at  the  expense,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts 
of  our  nature.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  piety,  like  the  Upas  tree,  makes  a  desert 
where  it  grows ;  that  the  mind,  if  not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  The  natural  move- 
ments of  the  soul  are  repressed;  the  social  affections  damped;  the  grace,  and  orna- 
ment, and  innocent  exhilarations  of  life  frowned  upon;  and  a  gloomy,  repulsive  reli- 
gion is  cultivated,  which,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its  privations,  claims  a  monopoly 
of  God's  favour,  abandoning  all  to  his  wrath  who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad  livery 
and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones.  Through  such  exhibitions,  religion  has  lost  its 
honour;  and  though  the  most  ennobling  of  all  sentiments,  dilating  the  soul  with  vast 
thoughts  and  an  unbounded  hope,  has  been  thought  to  contract  and  degrade  it.  The 
minister  is  to  teach  an  earnest  but  enlightened  religion;  a  piety,  which,  far  from 
wasting  or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish,  freshen  the  mind's  various  affections  and 
powers;  which  will  add  force  to  reason,  as  well  as  ardour  to  the  heart;  which  will  at 
once  bind  us  to  God,  and  cement  and  multiply  our  ties  to  our  families,  our  country, 
and  mankind;  which  will  heighten  the  relish  of  life's  pleasures,  whilst  it  kindles  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  Religion  does  not 
mutilate  our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste  our  human  interests  and  affections,  that  it 
may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst  cheerless  and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens  the  range 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  enjoyment.  Such  is  religion;  and  the  Christian  ministry, 
having  for  its  end  the  communication  of  this  healthful,  well-proportioned,  and  all- 
comprehending  piety,  demands  every  energy  of  thought,  feeling,  and  utterance,  which 
the  individual  can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other  affections  and  sentiments  which  the 
ministry  is  instituted  to  excite  and  cherish,  and  I  hasten  to  another  object  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  which,  to  those  who  know  themselves,  will  peculiarly  illustrate  the 
power  which  his  office  demands.  It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to  war- 
fare with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This  is  in  truth  the  supreme  evil.  The  sorest 
calamities  of  life,  sickness,  poverty,  scorn,  dungeons,  and  death,  form  a  less  amount  of 
desolation  and  suffering  than  is  included  in  that  one  word,  sin — in  revolt  from  God, 
in  disloyalty  to  conscience,  in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  in  the  thraldom  of  the 
soul's  noblest  powers.  To  redeem  men  from  sin  was  Christ's  great  end.  To  pierce 
them  with  a  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they  shall  groan  under  it,  and  strive  against 
it,  and  through  prayer  and  watching  master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  minister's 
work.  Let  him  not  satisfy  himself  with  awakening,  by  his  eloquence,  occasional 
emotions  of  gratitude  or  sympathy.  He  must  rouse  the  soul  to  solemn,  stern  resolve 
against  its  own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions,  or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault, 
and  leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and  unbroken  within.  We  see,  then,  the  arduousuess 
of  the  minister's  work.  He  is  called  to  war  with  the  might  of  the  human  passions, 
with  the  whole  power  of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men,  not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for 
extermination  of  heretics,  but  to  fight  a  harder  battle  within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its 
forms,  and  especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  the  strongholds  of  the  heart.  I  know 
no  task  so  arduous,  none  which  demands  equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Christian  ministry  was 
instituted,  and  from  which  we  infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with  energy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  call  forth  in  the  soul,  a  conviction  of  its  immortality, 
a  thirst  for  a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  becoming  a 
being  who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and  advance  for  ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as 
inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  as  related  to  invisible  beings,  and  to  purer  and  happier 
worlds.  The  minister  should  look  with  reverence  on  the  human  soul  as  having  within 
itself  the  germ  of  heaven.  He  should  recognise,  in  the  ignorant  and  unimproved,  vast 
spiritual  faculties  given  for  perpetual  enlargement,  just  as  the  artist  of  genius  sees  in 
the  unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of  being  transformed  into  a  majesty  and  grace,  which 
will  command  the  admiration  of  ages.  In  correspondence  with  these  views,  let  him 
strive  to  quicken  men  to  a  consciousness  of  their  inward  nature  and  of  its  affinity 
with  God,  and  to  raise  their  stedfast  aim  and  hope  to  its  interminable  progress  and 
felicity.  Such  is  his  function.  Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  men  are  incapable  of 
rising,  tinder  the  best  instruction,  to  this  height  of  thought  and  feeling.  But  let  us 
never  despair  of  our  race.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  human  soul,  a  deep  conscious- 
ness, which  responds  to  him  who  sincerely,  and  with  the  language  of  reality,  speaks  to 
it  of  the  great  and  everlasting  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  sublime 
instincts  in  man.  There  is  in  human  nature,  a  want  which  the  world  cannot  supply; 
a  thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour  forth  more  fervent  admiration  and  love,  than 
visible  things  awaken;  a  thirst  for  the  unseen,  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting.  Most 
of  you  who  hear,  have  probably  had  moments,  when  a  new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn, 
a  new  life  to  stir  within  you ;  when  you  have  aspired  after  an  unknown  good ;  when 
yuu  have  been  touched  by  moral  greatness  and  disinterested  love ;  when  you  have 
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longed  to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a  purer  being.  It 
is  on  this  part  of  our  nature  that  religion  is  founded.  To  this  Christianity  is  addressed. 
The  power  to  speak  to  this,  is  the  noblest  which  God  has  imparted  to  man  or  angel, 
and  should  be  coveted  above  all  things  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has  been  made  apparent,  from  the  greatness  of 
the  truths  to  be  dispensed  and  the  effects  to  be  wrought  by  the  Christian  teacher. 
The  question  then  comes,  How  may  the  student  of  theology  be  aided  in  gaining  or 
cherishing  this  power  ?  Under  what  influences  should  he  be  placed  ?  What  are  the 
springs  or  foundations  of  the  energy  which  he  needs?  How  may  he  be  quickened 
and  trained  to  act  most  efficiently  on  the  minds  of  men?  In  answering  these  ques- 
tions, we  of  course  determine  the  character  which  belongs  to  a  theological  institution, 
the  spirit  which  it  should  cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of  teaching,  the  excite- 
ments, which  it  should  employ.  From  this  wide  range,  I  shall  select  a  few  topics 
which  are  recommended  at  once  by  their  own  importance  and  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  now  placed. 

1.  To  train  the  student  to  power  of  thought  and  utterance,  let  him  be  left,  and  still 
more,  encouraged  to  free  investigation.  Without  this  a  theological  institution  becomes 
a  prison  to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance  to  the  church.  The  mind  grows  by  free  action. 
Confine  it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in  which  all  study  must  end,  and 
you  rob  it  of  elasticity  and  life.  It  will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions.  Teach 
the  young  man,  that  the  instructions  of  others  are  designed  to  quicken,  not  supersede 
his  own  activity;  that  he  has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to  answer  to  God;  and 
that  to  surrender  it  to  another,  is  to  cast  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  to  yield  up  his 
noblest  birthright.  Encourage  him,  in  all  great  questions,  to  hear  both  sides,  and  to 
meet  fairly  the  point  of  every  hostile  argument.  Guard  him  against  tampering  with 
his  own  mind,  against  silencing  its  whispers  and  objections,  that  he  may  enjoy  a 
favourite  opinion  undisturbed.  Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the  substance  of 
freedom,  by  telling  him  to  inquire,  but  prescribing  to  him  the  convictions  at  which  he 
must  stop.  Better  show  him  honestly  his  chains,  than  mock  the  slave  with  the  show 
of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It  puts  to  hazard,  we  are  told,  the  religious 
principles  of  the  young.  The  objection  is  not  without  foundation.  The  danger  is  not 
unreal.  But  I  know  no  method  of  forming  a  manly  intellect,  or  a  manly  character, 
without  danger.  Peril  is  the  element  in  which  power  is  developed.  Remove  the 
youth  from  every  hazard,  keep  him  in  leading-strings  lest  he  should  stray  into  forbidden 
paths,  surround  him  with  down  lest  he  should  be  injured  by  a  fall,  shield  him  from, 
wind  and  storms,  and  you  doom  him  to  perpetual  infancy.  All  liberty  is  perilous,  as 
the  despot  truly  affirms ;  but  who  would  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a  despot's  throne  ? 
Freedom  of  will  is  almost  a  tremendous  gift;  but  still,  a  free  agent,  with  all  his  capacity 
of  crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and  noble  than  the  most  harmonious  and  beautiful 
machine.  Freedom  is  the  nurse  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour.  Better  expose  the 
mind  to  error,  than  rob  it  of  hardihood  and  individuality.  Keep  not  the  destined 
teacher  of  mankind  from  the  perilous  field,  where  the  battle  between  Truth  and  False- 
hood is  fought.  Let  him  grapple  with  difficulty,  sophistry,  and  error.  Truth  is  a 
conquest,  and  no  man  holds  her  so  fast  as  he  who  has  won  her  by  conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  institutions  conducted  on  free  principles,  is 
very  possible,  though  our  own  experience  gives  no  ground  for  fear.  But  the  student, 
•who,  with  all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief  which  are  furnished  in  a  theological  seminary, 
still  falls  a  prey  to  scepticism,  is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  with  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  is  radically  deficient.  He  wants  that  congeniality  with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths, 
without  which  the  evidences  of  religion  work  no  deep  conviction,  and  without  which 
the  faith  that  might  be  instilled  by  a  slavish  institution,  would  be  of  little  avail.  An 
upright  mind  may  indeed  be  disturbed  and  shaken  for  a  time  by  the  arguments  of 
scepticism;  but  these  will  be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like  conquered  foes,  will 
strengthen  the  principle  by  which  they  have  been  subdued. 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  give  power  like  a  free  action  of  the  mind.  Accumulate 
teachers  and  books,  for  these  are  indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is  he  who 
awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and  aids  them  to  go  alone.  It  is  possible 
to  weaken  and  encumber  the  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very  splendour  of  a 
teacher's  talents  may  injure  the  pupil;  and  a  superior  man,  who  is  more  anxious  to 
spread  his  own  creed  and  his  own  praise,  than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect  in  others, 
will  only  waste  his  life  in  multiplying  poor  copies,  and  in  sending  forth  into  the  churches, 
tame  mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these  walls.  We  invite  into  them  the  ingenuous 
young  man,  who  prizes  liberty  of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  gift  of  sects  or  of 
the  world.  Let  Heaven's  free  air  circulate,  and  Heaven's  unobstructed  light  shine 
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here,  and  let  those  who  shall  be  seut  hence,  go  forth,  not  to  echo  with  servility  a  creed 
imposed  on  their  weakness,  but  to  utter,  in  their  own  manly  tones,  what  their  own 
free  investigation  and  deep  conviction  urge  them  to  preach  as  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to  the  teacher,  he  should  be  imbued,  by  all 
possible  inculcation  and  excitement,  with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of  truth. 
This  is  at  once  the  best  defence  against  the  perils  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  inspirer  of 
energy  both  in  thought  and  utterance.  The  first  duty  of  a  rational  being  is  to  his  own 
intellect;  for  it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty  of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all 
other  duties.  I  know  no  virtue  more  important  and  appropriate  to  a  teacher,  and 
especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  fairness  and  rectitude  of  understanding,  than  a  love 
of  truth  stronger  than  the  love  of  gain,  honour,  life;  and  yet,  so  far  from  being 
cherished,  this  virtue  has  been  warred  against,  hunted  down,  driven  to  exile,  or 
doomed  to  the  stake,  in  almost  every  Christian  country,  by  ministers,  churches,  reli- 
gious seminaries,  or  a  maddened  populace.  In  the  glorious  company  of  heroes  and 
martyrs,  a  high  rank  belongs  to  him,  who,  superior  to  the  frowns  or  the  sneers,  the 
pity  or  the  wrath,  which  change  of  views  would  bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  warping  influences  of  patronage,  of  private  friendship,  or  ambition,  keeps  his 
mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  temple  for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  from  Heaven ; 
and  who,  faithful  to  his  deliberate  convictions,  speaks  simply,  and  firmly,  what  his 
uncorrupted  mind  believes.  This  love  of  truth  gives  power,  for  it  secures  a  growing 
knowledge  of  truth;  and  truth  is  the  mighty  weapon  by  which  the  victories  of  religion 
are  to  be  wrought  out.  This  endures,  whilst  error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 
Truth  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam  of  his  wisdom,  and  immutable  as  its  source; 
and  although  its  first  influences  may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  error,  it  grows 
stronger,  and  strikes  deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and  ruins  of  false  opinions. 
Besides,  this  loyalty  to  truth  not  only  leads  to  its  acquisition,  but,  still  more,  begets  a 
vital  acquaintance  with  it,  a  peculiar  conviction,  which  gives  directness,  energy,  and 
authority,  to  teaching.  A  minister,  who  has  been  religiously  just  to  his  own  under- 
standing, speaks  with  a  tone  of  reality,  of  calm  confidence,  of  conscious  uprightness, 
which  cannot  be  caught  by  the  servile  repeater  of  other  men's  notions,  or  by  the 
passionate  champion  of  an  unexamined  creed.  A  look,  an  accent,  a  word,  from  a 
single-hearted  inquirer  after  truth,  expressing  his  deliberate  convictions,  has  a  peculiar 
power  in  fortifying  the  convictions  of  others.  To  the  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these 
walls  consecrated,  and  here  may  every  influence  be  combined  to  build  it  up  in  the 
youthful  heart. 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an  institution  avail  itself  of  the  means  of  forming 
a  devotional  spirit,  and  imbuing  the  knowledge  of  the  student  with  religious  sensibility. 
Every  man  knows,  that  a  cultivated  mind,  under  strong  and  generous  emotion, 
acquires  new  command  of  its  resources,  new  energy  and  fulness  of  thought  and 
expression;  whilst,  in  individuals  of  native  vigour  of  intellect,  feeling  almost  supplies 
the  place  of  culture,  inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher  with  a  fervid,  resistless  eloquence, 
which  no  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criticism,  ancient  languages  and  general  liter- 
ature, can  impart.  This  power  of  sensibility  to  fertilise  and  vivify  the  intellect,  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation.  A  strong  and  pure  affection  concentrates  the  attention  on  its 
objects,  fastens  on  them  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  gives  vividness  of  conception.  It 
associates,  intimately,  all  the  ideas  which  are  congenial  with  itself,  and  thus  causes  a 
rush  of  thought  into  the  mind  in  moments  of  excitement.  Indeed,  a  strong  emotion 
seems  to  stir  up  the  soul  from  its  foundations,  and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to  impregnate 
with  its  own  fire,  whatever  elements,  conceptions,  illustrations,  can  be  pressed  into  its 
own  service.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved,  abound  in  argu- 
ments, analogies,  and  fervent  appeals,  which  nothing  but  sensibility  could  have 
taught.  Every  minister  can  probably  recollect  periods,  when  devotional  feeling  has 
seemed  to  open  a  new  fountain  of  thought  in  the  soul.  Religious  affection  instinc- 
tively seeks  and  seizes  the  religious  aspects  of  things.  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God, 
and  proofs  and  illustrations  of  divine  truth,  in  all  nature  and  providence;  and  seems 
to  surround  the  mind  with  an  atmosphere  which  spreads  its  own  warm  hues  on  every 
object  which  enters  it.  This  attraction,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so  say,  which  an  emotion 
establishes  among  the  thoughts  which  accord  with  itself,  is  one  of  the  very  important 
laws  of  the  mind,  and  is  chiefly  manifested  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  all  the  higher 
efforts  of  intellect  by  which  man  sways  his  fellow-beings.  Religious  feeling,  then,  is 
indispensable  to  a  powerful  minister.  Without  it,  learning  and  fancy  may  please, 
but  cannot  move  men  profoundly  and  permanently.  It  is  this,  which  not  only  suggests 
ideas,  but  gives  felicity  and  energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  "  the  words  that  burn ;" 
those  mysterious  combinations  of  speech,  which  sends  the  speaker's  soul  like  lightning 
through  his  hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old  and  faded  truths,  and  cause  an 
instantaneous  gush  of  thought  and  feeling  in  susceptible  minds. 
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We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to  religious  feeling.  Here  let  the  heart  muse,  till 
the  fire  burns.  Here  let  prayer,  joined  with  meditation  on  nature  and  Scripture,  and 
on  the  fervid  writings  of  devout  men,  awaken  the  whole  strength  of  the  affections. 
But  on  no  point  is  caution  more  needed  than  on  this.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
we  want  genuine  feeling;  not  its  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardour  and 
factitious  zeal.  Woe  to  that  institution,  where  the  young  man  is  expected  to  repeat 
the  language  of  emotion,  whether  he  feel  it  or  not ;  where  perpetual  pains  are  taken, 
to  chafe  the  mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sustain.  The  aifections  are  delicate, 
and  must  not  be  tampered  with.  They  cannot  be  compelled.  Hardly  anything  is 
more  blighting  to  genuine  sensibility,  than  to  assume  its  tones  and  badge  where  it  does 
not  exist.  Exhort  the  student  to  cherish  devout  feeling,  by  intercourse  with  God,  and 
with  those  whom  God  has  touched.  But  exhort  him  as  strenuously,  to  abstain  from 
every  sign  of  emotion  which  the  heart  does  not  prompt.  Teach  him  that  nothing 
grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner  closes  the  mind  against  heavenly  influences, 
than  insincerity.  Teach  him  to  be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own  soul.  Better 
be  cold,  than  affect  to  feel.  In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  an  assumed,  noisy,  enthu- 
siasm. Its  best  emblem  is  the  northern  blast  of  winter,  which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Be 
this  spot  sacred  to  Christian  ingenuousness  and  sincerity.  Let  it  never  be  polluted  by 
pretence,  by  affected  fervour,  by  cant  and  theatric  show. 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry,  is  Faith ;  by  which  we  mean,  not  a 
general  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  a  confidence  in  the  great  results  which 
this  religion  and  the  ministry  are  intended  to  promote.     It  has  often  been  observed, 
that  a  strong  faith  tends  to  realise  its  objects;  that  all  things  become  possible  to  him 
who  thinks  them  so.     Trust  and  hope  breathe  animation  and  force.     He  who  despairs 
of  great  effects,  never  accomplishes  them.     All  great  works  have  been  the  results  of  a 
strong  confidence,  inspiring  and  sustaining  strong  exertion.     The  young  man,  who 
cannot  conceive  of  higher  effects  of  the  ministry  than  he  now  beholds,  who  thinks  that 
Christianity  has  spent  all  its  energies  in  producing  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
characterises  Christendom,  and  to  whom  the  human  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth  its 
whole  power  and  to  have  reached  its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call  to  the  ministry. 
Let  not  such  a  man  put  forth  his  nerveless  hands  in  defence  of  the  Christian  cause. 
A  voice  of  confidence  has  been  known  to  rally  a  retreating  army,  and  to  lead  it  back  to 
victory;  and  this  spirit-stirring  tone  belongs  to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host.     The 
minister,  indeed,  ought  to  see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than  other  men,  the  extent 
and  power  of  moral  evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world.     Let  him 
weep  over  the  ravages  of  sin.     But  let  him  feel,  too,  that  the  mightiest  power  of  the 
universe,  is  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue;  and  with  sorrow  and  fear  let  him  join  an 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human  nature.     Let  him  look  on  men,  as  on  myste- 
rious beings,  endued  with  a  spiritual  life,  with  a  deep  central  principle  of  holy  and 
disinterested  love,  with  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  was  made  to  be  recep- 
tive of  God.     To   nourish  this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengthening   confidence,  it  is 
important  that  the  minister  should  understand  and  feel,  that  he  is  not  acting  alone  in 
his  efforts  for  religion,  but  in  union  with  God,  and  Christ,  and  good  beings  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.     Let  him  regard  the  spiritual  renovation  of  mankind,  as  God's  chief 
purpose,  for  which  nature  and  providence  are  leagued  in  holy  co-operation.     Let  him 
feel  himself  joined  in  counsel  and  labour,  with  that  great  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head,  with  the  noble  brotherhood  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
and,  I  will  add,  of  angels ;  and  speaking  with  a  faith  becoming  this  sublime  association," 
he  will  not  speak  in  vain.    To  this  faith,  to  prophetic  hope,  to  a  devout  trust  in  the 
glorious  issues  of  Christianity,  we  dedicate  these  walls;  and  may  God  here  train  up 
teachers,  worthy  to  mingle  and  bear  a  part,  with  the  holy  of  both  worlds,  in  the  cause 
of  man's  redemption. 

5.  Again,  that  the  ministry  may  be  imbued  with  new  power,  it  needs  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  reform.     They  who  enter  it,  should  feel  that  it  may  be  improved.    We 
live  in  a  stirring,  advancing  age;  and  shall  not  the  noblest  function  on  earth  partake 
of  the  general  progress?     Why  is  the  future  ministry  to  be  a  servile  continuation  of 
the  past?     Have  all  the  methods  of  operating  on  human  beings  been  tried  and 
exhausted?    Are  there  no  unessayed  passages  to  the  human  heart?     If  we  live  in  a 
new  era,  must  not  religion  be  exhibited  under  new  aspects,  or  in  new  relations?     Is 
not  scepticism  taking  a  new  form?     Has  not  Christianity  new  foes  to  contend  with? 
And  are  there  no  new  weapons  and  modes  of  warfare,  by  which  its  triumphs  are  to  be 
insured?     If  human  nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new  lights,  and  passing  through  a 
new  and  most  interesting  stage  of  its  progress,  shall  it  still  be  described  by  the  com- 
monplaces, and  appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  motives,  which  belonged  to  earlier 
periods  of  society?     May  not  the  mind  have  become  susceptible  of  nobler  incitements 
than  those  which  suited  ruder  times?     Shall  the  minister  linger  behind  his  age,  and 
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be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  has  been,  in  the  last  ranks  of  improvement?  Let  those 
who  are  to  assume  the  ministry  be  taught,  that  they  have  something  more  to  do  than 
handle  old  topics  in  old  ways,  and  to  walk  in  beaten  and  long-worn  paths.  Let  them 
inquire,  if  new  powers  and  agents  mav  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  character. 
Is  it  incredible,  that  the  progress  of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  develope  new 
resources  for  the  teacher  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  the  statesman,  the  artist,  the 
philosopher?  Are  there  no  new  combinations  and  new  uses  of  the  elements  of  thought, 
as  well  as  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  in  the  vast  compass  of 
Scripture,  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  of  the  soul,  there  should  be  undisclosed  or 
dimly  denned  truths,  which  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind  ?  We  dedi- 
cate this  place,  not  only  to  the  continuance,  but  to  the  improvement  of  the  ministry; 
and  let  this  improvement  begin,  at  once,  in  those  particulars,  where  the  public,  if  not 
the  clergy,  feel  it  to  be  wanted.  Let  those,  who  are  to  be  educated  here,  be  admon- 
ished against  the  frigid  eloquence,  the  schoolboy  tone,  the  inanimate  diction,  too 
common  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  would  be  endured  nowhere  else.  Let  them  speak  in 
tones  of  truth  and  nature,  and  adopt  the  style  and  elocution  of  men,  who  have  an 
urgent  work  in  hand,  and  who  are  thirsting  for  the  regeneration  of  individuals  and 
society. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation,  yet  too  important  to 
be  omitted,  is,  an  independent  spirit.     By  which  I  mean,  not  an  unfeeling  defiance  of 
the  opinions  and  usages  of  society,  but  that  moral  courage,  which,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  reverently  hears,  and  fearlessly  obeys,  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
God.     He  who  would  instruct  men,  must  not  fear  them.     He  who  is  to  reform  society, 
must  not  be  anxious  to  keep  its  level.     Dread  of  opinion  effeminates  preaching,  and 
takes  from  truth  its  pungency.    The  minister  so  subdued,  may  flourish  his  weapons  in 
the  air,  to  the  admiration  of  spectators,  but  will  never  pierce  the  conscience.     The 
minister,  like  the  good  knight,  should  be  without  fear.     Let  him  cultivate  that  bold- 
ness of  speech  for  which  Paul  prayed.     Let  him  not  natter  great  or  small.     Let  him 
not  wrap  up  reproof  in  a  decorated  verbiage.     Let  him  make  no  compromise  with  evil 
because  followed  by  a  multitude,  but,  for  this  very  cause,  lift  up  against  it  a  more 
earnest  voice.    Let  him  beware  of  the  shackles  which  society  insensibly  fastens  on  the 
mind  and  the  tongue.     Moral  courage  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times.    The  love  of 
popularity  is  the  all-tainting  vice  of  a  republic.     Besides,  the  increasing  connexion 
between  a  minister  and  the  community,  whilst  it  liberalises  the  mind,  and  counteracts 
professional  prejudices,  has  a  tendency  to  -enslave  him  to  opinion,  to  wear  away  the 
energy  of  virtuous  resolution,  and  to  change  him  from  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue 
and  foe  of  sin,  into  a  merely  elegant  and  amiable  companion.     Against  this  dishon- 
ourable cowardice,  which  smoothes  the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  teacher,  until  they 
glide  through  the  ear  and  the  mind  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  most  delicate  nerves, 
let  the  young  man  be  guarded.     We  dedicate  this  institution  to  Christian  indepen- 
dence.    May  it  send  forth  brave  spirits  to  the  vindication  of  truth  and  religion. 

7.  I  shall  now  close,  with  naming  the  chief  source  of  power  to  the  minister;  one, 
indeed,  which  has  been  in  a  measure  anticipated,  and  all  along  implied,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  more  distinct  annunciation.    I  refer  to  that  spirit, 
or  frame,  or  sentiment,  in  which  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  men,  the  love  of  duty, 
meet  as  their  highest  result,  and  in  which  they  are  perfected  and  most  gloriously  dis- 
played; I  mean  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — the  spirit  of  martyrdom.    This  was  the 
perfection  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest  inspiration  which  his  followers  derive  from 
him.     Say  not  that  this  is  a  height  to  which  the  generality  of  ministers  must  not  be 
expected  to  rise.     This  spirit  is  of  more  universal  obligation  than  many  imagine.    It 
enters  into  all  the  virtues  which  deeply  interest  us.     In  truth,  there  is  no  thorough 
virtue  without  it.   Who  is  the  upright  man?    He,  who  would  rather  die  than  defraud. 
Who  the  good  parent?     He,  to  whom  his  children  are  dearer  than  life.     Who  the 
good  patriot?     He,  who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  country's  cause.     Who  the  philan- 
thropist?    He,  who  forgets  himself  in  an  absorbing  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering,  for  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  illumination  of  men.     It  is  not  Christianity 
alone  which  has  taught  self-sacrifice.    Conscience  and  the  divinity  within  us,  have  in 
all  ages  borne  testimony  to  its  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  history  borrows  from  it 
her  chief  splendours.   But  Christ  on  his  cross  has  taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown 
before,  and  his  glory  consists  in  the  power  with  which  he  breathes  it.    Into  this  spirit, 
Christ's  meanest  disciple  is  expected  to  drink.     How  much  more  the  teachers  and 
guides  of  his  church !     He  who  is  not  moved  with  this  sublime  feature  of  our  religion, 
who  cannot  rise  above  himself,  who  cannot,  by  his  own  consciousness,  comprehend 
the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy,  which  pain  or  peril  in  a  noble  cause  has  often 
inspired — he,  to  whom  this  language  is  a  mystery,  wants  one  great  mark  of  his  voca- 
tion to  the  sacred  office.   Let  him  enlist  under  any  standard  rather  than  the  cross.   To 
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preach  with  power,  a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy  of  the  blood  which  it 
has  cost;  and,  espousing  it  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  human  race,  must  contemn  life's 
ordinary  interests,  compared  with  the  glory  and  happiness  of  advancing  it.  This 
spirit  of  self-exposure  and  self-surrender,  throws  into  preachers  an  energy  which  no 
other  principle  can  give.  In  truth,  such  power  resides  in  disinterestedness,  that  no 
man  can  understand  his  full  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  strength  to  do  and 
suffer,  until  he  gives  himself,  with  a  single  heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause.  New 
faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and  more  than  human  might  sometimes  imparted,  by  a 
pure,  fervent  love.  Most  of  us  are  probably  strangers  to  the  resources  of  power  in 
our  own  breasts,  through  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  chains  of  selfishness.  We 
consecrate  this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit  of  martyrdom,  of  disinterested  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it  first  triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which 
its  triumphs  are  now  slow.  In  an  age  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  we  would  devote 
these  walls  to  the  training  of  warm,  manly,  generous  spirits.  May  they  never  shelter 
the  self-seeking  slaves  of  ease  and  comfort,  pupils  of  Epicurus  rather  than  of  Christ. 
God  send  from  this  place  devoted  and  efficient  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  human 
race. 

My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the  need,  and  illustrated  the  sources,  of  power  in  the 
ministry.  To  this  end,  may  the  institution,  in  whose  behalf  we  are  now  met  together, 
be  steadily  and  sacredly  devoted.  I  would  say  to  its  guardians  and  teachers,  Let  this 
be  your  chief  aim.  I  would  say  to  the  students,  Keep  this  in  sight  in  all  your  studies. 
Never  forget  your  great  vocation ;  that  you  are  to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  strong, 
deep,  and  beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of  your  fellow-beings.  Everywhere  I  see  a 
demand  for  the  power  on  which  I  have  now  insisted.  The  cry  comes  to  me  from 
society  and  from  the  church.  The  condition  of  society  needs  a  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  Christianity.  Great  and  radical  changes  are  needed  in  the  community  to 
make  it  Christian.  There  are  those  indeed,  who,  mistaking  the  courtesies  and  refine- 
ments of  civilised  life  for  virtue,  see  no  necessity  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  world. 
But  civilization,  in  hiding  the  grossness;  does  not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensities. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Multitudes  are  living  with  few  thoughts  of  God,  and  of 
the  true  purpose  and  glory  of  their  being.  Among  the  nominal  believers  in  a  Deity 
and  in  a  judgment  to  come,  sensuality,  and  ambition,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  sit  on 
their  thrones,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotence  of  preaching.  Christianity  has  yet  a 
hard  war  to  wage,  and  many  battles  to  win ;  and  it  needs  intrepid,  powerful  ministers, 
who  will  find  courage  and  excitement,  not  dismay,  in  the  strength  and  number  of 
their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  discourse,  the  purposes  and  claims  of  this  theological 
institution.  Offer  your  fervent  prayers  for  its  prosperity.  Besiege  the  throne  of  mercy 
in  its  behalf.  Cherish  it  as  the  dearest  hope  of  our  churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of 
usefulness,  and  let  your  voice  penetrate  its  walls,  calling  aloud  and  importunately  for 
enlightened  and  powerful  teachers.  Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the  directors  and 
instructors  of  this  seminary,  doubt  not  that  God  will  here  train  up  ministers  worthy 
to  bear  his  truth  to  present  and  future  generations.  If  on  the  contrary  you  and  they 
slumber,  you  will  have  erected  these  walls,  not  to  nourish  energy,  but  to  be  its  tomb, 
not  to  bear  witness  to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  melancholy  monument  of  fainting  effort 
and  betrayed  truth, 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of  this  day.  In  hope  I  began — with 
hope  I  will  end.  This  institution  has  noble  distinctions,  and  has  afforded  animating 
pledges.  It  is  eminently  a  free  institution,  an  asylum  from  the  spiritual  despotism, 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  overspreads  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom.  It  has 
already  given  to  the  churches  a  body  of  teachers,  who,  in  theological  acquisitions  and 
ministerial  gifts,  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  their  predecessors  or  cotem- 
poraries.  I  see  in  it  means  and  provisions,  nowhere  surpassed,  for  training  up  enlight- 
ened, free,  magnanimous,  self-sacrificing  friends  of  truth.  In  this  hope,  let  us  then, 
proceed  to  the  work,  which  has  brought  us  together.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love  to 
mankind,  with  unaffected  attachment  to  Christian  truth,  with  earnest  wishes  for  its 
propagation  through  all  lands  and  its  transmission  to  remotest  ages,  let  us  now,  with 
one  heart  and  one  voice,  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the  One  living  and  true  God,  to  Christ 
and  his  Church,  to  the  instruction  and  regeneration  of  the  human  soul. 


3  c 


THE  DUTIES  OF  CHILDREN. 


DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED 

TO  THE   RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY   IN   FEDERAL   STREET, 

BOSTON. 


EPHESIANS  vi.  1,  2:   "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord:  for  this  is  right. 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  with  pro- 


FROM  these  words  I  propose  to  point  out  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents.  My 
young  friends,  let  me  ask  your  serious  attention.  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  the  honour 
and  obedience  which  you  are  required  to  render  your  parents ;  and  to  impress  you 
with  the  importance,  excellence,  and  happiness  of  this  temper  and  conduct. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse,  that  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the 
youngest  part  of  my  hearers;  but  I  would  not  on  this  account  be  supposed  to  intimate, 
that  those  who  have  reached  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  are  exempted  from  the 
obligation  of  honouring  their  parents.  However  old  we  may  be,  we  should  never  for- 
get that  tenderness  which  watched  over  our  infancy,  which  listened  to  our  cries  before 
we  could  articulate  our  wants,  and  was  never  weary  with  ministering  to  our  comfort  and 
enjoyments.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  interesting  than  to  see  the  man  retain- 
ing the  respect  and  gratitude  which  belong  to  the  child;  than  to  see  persons,  who  have 
come  forward  into  life,  remembering  with  affection  the  guides  and  friends  of  their 
youth,  and  labouring  by  their  kind  and  respectful  attention  to  cheer  the  declining 
years,  and  support  the  trembling  infirmities  of  those  whose  best  days  were  spent  in 
solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  happiness  and  improvement.  He  who  suffers  any 
objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a  parent  from  his  heart,  who  becomes  so  weaned  from 
the  breast  which  nourished  and  the  arms  which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake  a 
parent's  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not  only  renounces  the  dictates  of 
religion  and  morality,  but  deserves  to  be  cast  out  from  society  as  a  stranger  to  the 
common  sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  observations  I  am  now  to  make,  all  who  have  parents  should  feel  an  interest; 
for  some  remarks  will  apply  to  all.  But  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  those, 
who  are  so  young  as  to  depend  on  the  care  and  to  live  under  the  eye  of  their  parents; 
who  surround  a  parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  and  hear  continually  a 
parent's  voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses  itself,  "  Honour  and  obey  your  father  and 
mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce  what  is  here  required  of  you. 

First,  You  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents  with  respect.  Your  tender, 
inexperienced  age  requires  that  you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct 
yourselves  with  modesty;  that  you  respect  the  superior  age  and  wisdom  and  improve- 
ments of  your  parents,  and  observe  towards  them  a  submissive  deportment.  Nothing 
is  more  unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  than  froward  or  contemptuous  conduct  towards  your  parents.  There  are  chil- 
dren, and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are  only  a  few,  who  speak  to  their  parents  with 
rudeness,  grow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence  as  if  they  deserved  no 
attention,  hear  them  speak  without  noticing  them,  and  rather  ridicule  than  honour 
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them.  There  arc  many  children  at  the  present  day,  who  think  more  highly  of  them- 
selves than  of  their  elders;  who  think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified; 
who  abuse  the  condescension  and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as  servants 
rather  than  superiors. 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this  assuming  and  selfish  spirit. 
Regard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct,  and  govern  you 
in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience.  Express  your  respect  for  them 
in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do  not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  dependence 
and  inferiority  which  suit  your  age.  You  are  young,  and  you  should  therefore  take 
the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than  thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You 
have  much  to  learn,  and  you  should  therefore  hear  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard. 
You  are  dependent,  and  "you  should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demanding  what  you 
desire ;  and  you  should  receive  everything  from  your  parents  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a 
debt.  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents.  Love  them, 
and  love  them  ardently;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their  superiority  with  your  love.  Feel 
a  confidence  in  their  kindness;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rude  and 
presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  openness  and 
freedom ;  but  never  contradict  with  violence ;  never  answer  with  passion  or  contempt. 

The  Scriptures  say,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother." 
"  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out,  and 
the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it."  The  sacred  history  teaches  us,  that  when  Solomon,  on 
his  throne,  saw  his  mother  approaching  him,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself 
unto  her,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on  his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  great 
king  teach  you  to  respect  your  parents. 

Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents.  Consider  how  much  you  owe 
them.  The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  depended  wholly 
on  their  kindness,  when  you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  yourselves, 
when  you  could  neither  speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  \ise  of  any  of  your  powers. 
Had  not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and  perished. 
Observe  with  attention  the  infants  which  you  so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little 
while  ago  you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are ;  you  were  only  a  burden  and  a  care,  and  you 
had  nothing  with  which  you  could  repay  your  parents'  affection.  But  did  they  forsake 
you  ?  How  many  sleepless  nights  have  they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries !  When  you 
were  sick,  how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  you !  With  what  pleasure  have  they  seen 
you  grow  up  in  health  to  your  present  state !  and  what  do  you  now  possess,  which  you 
have  not  received  from  their  hands?  God  indeed  is  your  great  parent,  your  best  friend, 
and  from  him  every  good  gift  descends :  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  everything  upon 
you  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  To  your  parents  you  owe  every  comfort ; 
you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which 
covers,  and  the  food  which  nourishes  you.  While  you  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are 
employed  in  gaining  knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are  toiling  that  you  may  be 
happy,  that  your  wants  be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may 
grow  up  and  be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  how  often  you  have 
forfeited  all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready  they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to 
continue  their  favours,  ought  you  not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  tenderest  gratitude  ? 
What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  heart  is  never 
warmed  and  melted  by  the  daily  expressions  of  parental  solicitude ;  who,  instead  of 
requiting  his  best  friend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  passionate,  and 
thinks  that  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  because  they  will  not  do  all  he 
desires?  My  young  friends,  your  parents'  hearts  have  ached  enough  for  you  already; 
you  should  strive  from  this  time,  by  your  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love,  to  requite 
their  goodness.  Do  you  ask  how  you  may  best  express  these  feelings  of  respect  and 
gratitude,  which  have  been  enjoined?  In  answer,  I  would  observe, 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey  your  parents,  to  do  what  they 
command,  and  do  it  cheerfully.  Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  most 
natural  and  proper  expression  of  honour  and  love.  For  how  often  do  we  see  children 
opposing  their  wills  to  the  will  of  their  parents;  refusing  to  comply  with  absolute 
commands;  growing  more  obstinate,  the  more  they  are  required  to  do  what  they 
dislike;  and  at  last  sullenly  and  unwillingly  obeying,  because  they  can  no  longer 
refuse  without  exposing  themselves  to  punishment.  Consider,  my  young  friends,  that 
by  such  conduct  you  very  much  displease  God,  who  has  given  you  parents,  that  they 
may  control  your  passions  and  train  you  up  in  the  way  you  should  go.  Consider  how 
much  better  they  can  decide  for  you,  than  you  can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but 
little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  You  hastily  catch  at  everything  which  promises 
you  pleasure;  and  unless  the  authority  of  a  parent  should  restrain  you,  you  would 
soon  rush  into  ruin,  without  a  thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations, 
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your  health  would  be  destroyed,  your  minds  would  ruu  waste,  you  would  glow  up 
slothful,  selfish,  a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit,  then, 
cheerfully  to  your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced  their  goodness  long  enough  to 
know  that  they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even  when  their  commands  are  most  severe? 
Prove,  then,  your  sense  of  their  goodness  by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  require. 
When  they  oppose  your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  knowledge  than  they. 
Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sullen  look,  which  says  louder  than 
words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel.  If  they  deny  your  requests,  do 
not  persist  in  urging  them;  but  consider  how  many  requests  they  have  already  granted 
you.  Consider  that  you  have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  that  it  will  be  base  and 
ungrateful  for  you,  after  all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain.  Do  not  expect 
that  your  parents  are  to  give  up  everything  to  your  wishes;  but  study  to  give  up 
everything  to  theirs.  Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten ;  but  when  a  look  tells  you 
what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward 
them  for  all  their  pains  and  labours.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses  pleasant 
and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  be  uneasy 
yourselves,  and  will  make  all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make  home  a  place  of 
contention,  noise,  and  anger ;  and  your  best  friends  will  have  reason  to  wish  that  you 
had  never  been  born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always  grows  up  ill-natured  and 
disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love  him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to 
love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and 
desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your 
parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  your  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude,  by  doing 
all  in  your  power  to  assist  and  oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very  soon  make 
some  return  for  the  kindness  they  receive.  Every  day  you  can  render  your  parents 
some  little  service,  and  often  save  them  many  cares,  and  sometimes  not  a  little 
expense.  There  have  been  children,  who  in  early  life  have  been  great  supports  to 
their  sick,  poor,  and  helpless  parents.  This  is  the  most  honourable  way  in  which  you 
can  be  employed.  You  must  never  think  too  highly  of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to 
do  anything  for  those  who  have  done  so  much  for  you.  You  should  never  let  your 
amusements  take  such  a  hold  of  your  minds,  as  to  make  you  slothful,  backward,  and 
unwilling,  when  you  are  called  to  serve  your  parents.  Some  children  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure.  They  will  run  from  every  task 
which  is  imposed  on  them ;  and  leave  their  parents  to  want  many  comforts,  rather  than 
expose  themselves  to  a  little  trouble.  But  consider,  had  they  loved  you  no  better  than 
you  loved  them,  how  wretched  would  have  been  your  state !  There  are  some  children, 
who  not  only  refuse  to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents,  but  add  very  much  to  their 
cares,  give  them  unnecessary  trouble,  and  by  carelessness,  by  wasting,  by  extrava- 
gance, help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  toil.  Such  children,  as  they  grow  up,  instead 
of  seeking  to  provide  for  themselves,  generally  grow  more  and  more  burdensome  to 
their  friends,  and  lead  useless,  sluggish,  and  often  profligate  lives.  My  young  friends, 
you  should  be  ashamed,  after  having  given  your  parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply 
their  cares  and  labours  unnecessarily.  You  should  learn  very  early,  to  be  active  iu 
pleasing  them,  and  active  in  doing  what  you  can  for  yourselves.  Do  not  waste  all 
your  spirit  upon  play;  but  learn  to  be  useful.  Perhaps  the  time  is  coming,  when  your 
parents  will  need  as  much  attention  from  you  as  you  have  received  from  them;  and 
you  should  endeavour  to  form  such  industrious,  obliging  habits,  that  you  may  render 
their  last  years  as  happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first  years  of  your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  respect  for  your  parents,  and  your  sense  of  their 
kindness  and  superior  wisdom,  by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in  them.  This  is  a 
very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Children  should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  and 
open-hearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful,  hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpro- 
mising characters  in  the  world.  You  should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling 
to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  openly  confess  it, 
and  ask  that  forgiveness  which  a  parent's  heart  is  so  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to 
undertake  anything,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin  anything  in  the  hope  that  you 
can  conceal  your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be 
led  on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  falsehoods,  to  practise  artifice,  till  you  will 
become  contemptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then  none  will 
trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for  many  faults.  Of  children,  he  is  the 
worst,  who  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  long  as  they  see  him, 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away,  does  what  they  have  forbidden.  Whatever 
else  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn  your  faults  from  your 
own  lips ;  and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the  less  for  your  openness  and 
sincerity. 
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Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  attending 
seriously  to  their  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  advantages  they 
afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever.  I  hope,  my  young 
friends,  that  you  have  parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of  your  bodies,  but  your  souls; 
who  instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you  of  your  God  and  Saviour,  who  teach 
you  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  strive  to  give  you  such  knowledge, 
and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits,  as  will  lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth,  and  to  happi- 
ness in  heaven.  If  you  have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you :  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  do 
you  good  by  what  I  have  here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  faithful  in  instructing  and 
guiding  you,  you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  God,  by  listening  respect- 
fully and  attentively  to  what  they  say ;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of  which  they 
warn  you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark  out  before  you.  You  must  labour 
to  answer  their  hopes  and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge;  by  being  industrious 
at  school;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  companions;  by  avoiding  all  profane  and 
wicked  language;  by  fleeing  bad  company;  by  treating  all  persons  with  respect;  by 
being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and  by  loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven. 
This  is  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of  repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents. 
Let  them  see  you  growing  up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  let  them 
see  you  delighting  to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  offend  God;  and  they  will  think  you  have 
never  been  a  burden.  Their  fears  and  anxieties  about  you,  will  give  place  to  brighter 
views.  They  will  hope  to  see  you  prosperous,  respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present 
world.  But  if  in  this  they  are  to  be  disappointed,  if  they  are  soon  to  see  you  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst  their  tears,  and  be  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  you  are  the  children  of  God,  and  that  you  are  going  to  a 
Father  that  loves  you  better  than  they.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  slight  and  despise 
their  instructions,  and  suffer  your  youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to  embitter 
their  happiness  and  shorten  their  days.  Many  parents  have  gone  to  the  grave  broken- 
hearted by  the  ingratitude,  perverseness,  impiety,  and  licentiousness  of  their  children. 
My  young  friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental  admonition.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce 
with  anguish  that  breast  on  which  you  have  so  often  leaned.  Beware,  lest  by  early 
contempt  of  instruction,  you  bring  yourselves  to  shame  and  misery  in  this  world,  and 
draw  on  your  heads  still  heavier  ruin  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you  your  duties.  Let  me  once  more  beseech  you 
to  honour  your  father  and  mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confidence  and  love.  Be 
to  them  an  honour,  an  ornament,  a  solace,  and  a  support.  Be  more  than  they  expect, 
and  if  possible  be  all  that  they  desire.  To  you  they  are  now  looking  with  an  affection 
which  trembles  for  your  safety.  So  live,  that  their  eyes  may  ever  fix  on  you  with 
beams  of  hope  and  joy.  So  live,  that  the  recollection  of  you  may  soothe  their  last 
hours.  May  you  now  walk  by  their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Saviour,  and  through, 
his  grace  may  you  meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier  world.  Amen. 


HONOUR  DUE  TO  ALL  MEN. 


1  PETER  ii.  17:  "  Honour  all  men." 

AMONG  the  many  and  inestimable  blessings  of  Christianity,  I  regard,  as  not  the  least, 
the  new  sentiment  with  which  it  teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  fellow-beings;  the  new 
interest  which  it  awakens  in  us  towards  everything  human;  the  new  importance 
which  it  gives  to  the  soul;  the  new  relation  which  it  establishes  between  man  and 
man.  In  this  respect,  it  began  a  mighty  revolution,  which  has  been  silently  spreading 
itself  through  society,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  stop,  until  new  ties  shall  have 
taken  place  of  those  which  have  hitherto,  in  the  main,  connected  the  human  race. 
Christianity  has  as  yet  but  begun  its  work  of  reformation.  Under  its  influences,  a  new 
order  of  society  is  advancing,  surely  though  slowly ;  and  this  beneficent  change  it  is 
to  accomplish  in  no  small  measure  by  revealing  to  men  their  own  nature,  and  teaching 
them  to  "honour  all"  who  partake  it. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little,  compared  with  what  it  is  to  do,  in  establishing 
the  true  bond  of  union  between  man  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  society  still  continue 
in  a  great  degree.  They  are  instinct,  interest,  force.  The  true  tie,  which  is  mutual 
respect,  calling  forth  mutual,  growing,  never-failing  acts  of  love,  is  as  yet  little  known. 
A  new  revelation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  remains  to  be  made;  or  rather,  the  truths  of  the 
old  revelation  in  regard  to  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  brought  out  from 
obscurity  and  neglect.  The  soul  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  religious  reverence,  hitherto 
unfelt;  and  the  solemn  claims  of  every  being  to  whom  this  divine  principle  is  imparted, 
are  to  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  those  pernicious  principles,  both  in  church  and 
state,  which  have  so  long  divided  mankind  into  the  classes  of  the  abject  Many  and  the 
self-exalting  Few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know  so  little,  as  themselves.  They  understand 
incomparably  more  of  the  surrounding  creation,  of  matter,  and  of  its  laws,  than  of  that 
spiritual  principle,  to  which  matter  was  made  to  be  the  minister,  and  without  which 
the  outward  universe  would  be  worthless.  Of  course,  no  man  can  be  wholly  a  stranger 
to  the  soul,  for  the  soul  is  himself,  and  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious 
workings.  But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region  shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baffling 
the  eye  and  bewildering  the  imagination.  The  affinity  of  the  mind  with  God,  its  moral 
power,  the  purposes  for  which  its  faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connexion  with  futurity, 
and  the  dependence  of  its  whole  happiness  on  its  own  right  action  and  progress, — 
these  truths,  though  they  might  be  expected  to  absorb  us,  are  to  most  men  little  more 
than  sounds,  and  to  none  of  us  those  living  realities,  which,  I  trust,  they  are  to  become. 
That  conviction,  without  which  we  are  all  poor,  of  the  unlimited  and  immortal  nature 
of  the  soul,  remains  in  a  great  degree  to  be  developed.  Men  have  as  yet  no  just 
respect  for  themselves,  and  of  consequence  no  just  respect  for  others.  The  true  bond 
of  society  is  thus  wanting;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  Christian 
benevolence.  There  is  indeed  much  instinctive,  native  benevolence,  and  this  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  but  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  consists  in  a  calm  purpose 
to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  our  fellow-creatures,  the  benevolence  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian,  this  is  little  known ;  and  what  is 
the  cause?  It  is  this.  We  see  nothing  in  human  beings  to  entitle  them  to  such  sacri- 
fices; we  do  not  think  them  worth  suffering  for.  Why  should  we  be  martyrs  for 
beings,  who  awaken  in  us  little  more  of  moral  interest  than  the  brutes  ? 

I  hold,  that  nothing  is  to  make  man  a  true  lover  of  man,  but  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing interesting  and  great  in  human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel,  that  a  human 
being  is  something  important  and  of  immeasurable  importance.  We  must  sec  and 
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feel  the  broad  distance  between  the  spiritual  life  within  us,  and  the  vegetable  or  animal 
life  which  acts  around  us.  I  cannot  love  the  flower,  however  beautiful,  with  a  disin- 
terested affection,  which  will  make  me  sacrifice  to  it  my  own  prosperity.  You  will  in 
vain  exhort  me  to  attach  myself,  with  my  whole  strength  of  affection,  to  the  inferior 
animals,  however  useful  or  attractive ;  and  why  not  ?  They  want  the  capacity  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  progress.  They  want  that  principle  of  duty,  which  alone  gives  permanence 
to  a  being;  and  accordingly  they  soon  lose  their  individual  nature,  and  go  to  mingle 
with  the  general  mass.  A  human  being  deserves  a  different  affection  from  what  we 
bestow  on  inferior  creatures,  for  he  has  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  by  which  he  is  to 
endure  for  ever,  by  which  he  may  achieve  an  unutterable  happiness,  or  sink  into  an 
unutterable  woe.  He  is  more  interesting  through  what  is  in  him,  than  the  earth  or 
heavens;  and  the  only  way  to  love  him  aright,  is  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  this  immortal 
power  within  him.  Until  this  is  done,  all  charily  is  little  more  than  instinct;  we  shall 
embrace  the  great  interests  of  human  nature  with  coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  done  much  to  awaken  benevolence,  and  that 
it  has  taught  men  to  call  one  another  brethren.  Yes,  to  call  one  another  so;  but  has 
it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of  brotherhood?  We  undoubtedly  feel  ourselves  to  be 
all  of  one  race,  and  this  is  well.  We  trace  ourselves  up  to  one  pair,  and  feel  the  same 
blood  flowing  in  our  veins.  But  do  we  understand  our  Spiritual  Brotherhood  ?  Do 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in  whose  image  we  are  all 
made,  and  whose  perfection  we  may  constantly  approach  ?  Do  we  feel  that  there  is 
one  divine  life  in  our  own  and  in  all  souls  ?  This  seems  to  me  the  only  true  bond  of 
man  to  man.  Here  is  a  tie  more  sacred,  more  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  this  earth. 
Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  in  consequence  truly  honour  one  another  ? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving  sincere,  profound,  and  almost  unmeasured 
respect  to  their  fellow-creatures;  but  to  whom?  To  great  men;  to  men  distinguished 
by  a  broad  line  from  the  multitude ;  to  men  pre-eminent  by  genius,  force  of  character, 
daring  effort,  high  station,  brilliant  success.  To  such,  honour  is  given;  but  this  is  not 
to  "honour  all  men;"  and  the  homage  paid  to  such,  is  generally  unfriendly  to  that 
Christian  estimate  of  human  beings  for  which  I  am  now  pleading.  The  great  are 
honoured  at  the  expense  of  their  race.  They  absorb  and  concentrate  the  world's 
admiration,  and  their  less  gifted  fellow-beings  are  thrown  by  their  brightness  into  a 
deeper  shade,  and  passed  over  with  a  colder  contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to 
derogate  from  the  honour  paid  to  great  men,  but  I  say,  Let  them  not  rise  by  the 
depression  of  the  multitude.  I  say,  that  great  men,  justly  regarded,  exalt  our  estimate 
of  the  human  race,  and  bind  us  to  the  multitude  of  men  more  closely;  and  when  they 
are  not  so  regarded,  when  they  are  converted  into  idols,  when  they  serve  to  wean  our 
interest  from  ordinary  men,  they  corrupt  us,  they  sever  the  sacred  bond  of  humanity 
which  should  attach  us  to  all,  and  our  characters  become  vitiated  by  our  very  admira- 
tion of  greatness.  The  true  view  of  great  men  is,  that  they  are  only  examples  and 
manifestations  of  our  common  nature,  showing  what  belongs  to  all  souls,  though 
\infolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  light  which  shines  from  them  is,  after  all,  but  a 
faint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is  treasured  up  in  every  human  being.  They  are 
not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  natural  developments  of  the  human  soul.  They  arc 
indeed  as  men  among  children,  but  the  children  have  a  principle  of  growth  which  leads 
to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of  minds  are  of  one  family,  is  apparent,  I  think, 
in  the  admiration  which  the  great  inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere,  enlightened 
admiration  always  springs  from  something  congenial  in  him  who  feels  it  with  him 
who  inspires  it.  He  that  can  understand  and  delight  in  greatness,  was  created  to 
partake  of  it;  the  germ  is  in  him;  and  sometimes  this  admiration,  in  what  we  deem 
inferior  minds,  discovers  a  nobler  spirit  than  belongs  to  the  great  man  who  awakens 
it;  for  sometimes  the  great  man  is  so  absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to  admire  no 
other;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  common  mind,  which  is  yet  capable  of 
a  generous  admiration,  is  destined  to  rise  higher  than  the  man  of  eminent  capacities, 
who  can  enjoy  no  power  or  excellence  but  his  own.  When  I  hear  of  great  men,  I  wish 
not  to  separate  them  from  their  race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it.  I  esteem  it  no  small 
benefit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  it  teaches  us  that  the  elements  of  the  greatest 
thoughts  of  the  man  of  genius,  exist  in  his  humbler  brethren,  and  that  the  faculties 
which  the  scientific  exert  in  the  profoundest  discoveries,  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  which  common  men  employ  in  the  daily  labours  of  life. 

To  show  the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation  to  honour  all  men  rests,  I  might  take 
a  minute  survey  of  that  human  nature  which  is  common  to  all,  and  set  forth  its  claims 
to  reverence.  But  leaving  this  wide  range,  I  observe  that  there  is  one  principle  of  the 
soul,  which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which  places  all  on  a  level  as  to  means 
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of  happiness,  which  may  place  in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings  those  who  are  the 
most  depressed  in  worldly  condition,  and  which  therefore  gives  the  most  depressed  a 
title  to  interest  and  respect.  I  refer  to  the  Sense  of  Duty,  to  the  power  of  discerning 
and  doing  right,  to  the  moral  and  religious  principle,  to  the  inward  monitor  which 
speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  capacity  of  virtue  or  excellence.  This  is  the  great 
gift  of  God.  We  can  conceive  no  greater.  In  seraph  and  archangel,  we  can  conceive 
no  higher  energy  than  the  power  of  virtue,  or  the  power  of  forming  themselves  after 
the  will  and  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  power  breaks  down  all  barriers  between 
the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being;  it  makes  them  brethren.  Whoever  has 
derived  from  God  this  perception  and  capacily  of  rectitude,  has  a  bond  of  union  with 
the  spiritual  world,  stronger  than  all  the  ties  of  nature.  He  possesses  a  principle, 
which,  if  he  is  faithful  to  it,  must  carry  him  forward  for  ever,  and  ensures  to  him  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  highest  order  of  beings. 

It  is  this  moral  power,  which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which  annihilates  all 
the  distinctions  of  this  world.  Through  this,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  may  become 
the  greatest  of  the  race ;  for  the  greatest  is  he  who  is  most  true  to  the  principle  of  duty. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  noblest  human  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  least 
favoured  conditions  of  society,  among  those,  whose  names  are  never  uttered  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  toil  and  suffer,  who  have  but  "two  mites"  to  give 
away,  who  have  perhaps  not  even  that,  but  who  "  desire  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table;"  for  in  this  class  may  be  found  those  who  have 
withstood  the  severest  temptation,  who  have  practised  the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heaviest  trials,  who  have  been  most  wronged  and  have 
forgiven  most;  and  these  are  the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing,  what  the 
particular  duties  are  to  which  the  individual  is  called, — how  minute  or  obscure  in  their 
outward  form.  Greatness  in  God's  sight  lies,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  is 
filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  produced,  but  altogether  in  the  power  of  virtue  in  the 
soul,  in  the  energy  with  which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which  trial  is  borne,  and 
goodness  loved  and  pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  The  Idea  of  Right  is  the  primary  and 
the  highest  revelation  of  God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  outward  revelations  are 
founded  on  and  addressed  to  it.  All  mysteries  of  science  and  theology  fade  away 
before  the  grandeur  of  the  simple  perception  of  duty,  which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the 
little  child.  That  perception  brings  him  into  the  moral  kingdom  of  God.  That  lays 
on  him  an  everlasting  bond.  He,  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is  unfolded,  becomes 
subject  from  that  moment  to  a  law,  which  no  power  in  the  universe  can  abrogate.  He 
forms  a  new  and  indissoluble  connexion  with  God,  that  of  an  accountable  being.  He 
begins  to  stand  before  an  inward  tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his  whole  happi- 
ness rests ;  he  hears  a  voice,  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  guide  him  to  perfection, 
and  in  neglecting  which  he  brings  upon  himself  inevitable  misery.  We  little  under- 
stand the  solemnity  of  the  moral  principle  in  every  human  mind.  We  think  not 
how  awful  are  its  functions.  We  forget  that  it  is  the  germ  of  immortality.  Did  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  on  every  being  to  whom 
it  is  given. 

Having  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the  human 
soul  for  the  honour  enjoined  in  our  text  towards  all  men,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that,  if 
we  look  next  into  Christianity,  we  shall  find  this  duty  enforced  by  new  and  still  more 
solemn  considerations.  This  whole  religion  is  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  man  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  the  importance  of  human  nature,  to  the  infinite  purposes  for  which  we 
were  framed.  God  is  there  set  forth,  as  sending,  to  the  succour  of  his  human  family, 
his  Beloved  Son,  the  bright  image  and  representative  of  his  own  perfections;  and 
sending  him,  not  simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain  and  punishment  (for  this,  how- 
ever magnified  in  systems  of  theology,  is  not  his  highest  work),  but  to  create  men  after 
that  divine  image  which  he  himself  bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from  every  stain,  to  com- 
municate to  it  new  power  over  evil,  and  to  open  before  it  Immortality  as  its  aim  and 
destination, — Immortality,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  not  merely  a  perpetual,  but 
an  ever-improving  and  celestial  being.  Such  are  the  views  of  Christianity.  And  these 
blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a  few,  not  to  the  educated,  not  to  the  eminent,  but  to  all 
human  beings,  to  the  poorest,  and  the  most  fallen;  and  we  know,  that,  through  the 
power  of  its  promises,  it  has  in  not  a  few  instances  raised  the  most  fallen  to  true 
greatness,  and  given  them  in  their  present  virtue  and  peace,  an  earnest  of  the  Heaven 
which  it  unfolds.  Such  is  Christianity.  Men,  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  religion,  are 
beings  cared  for  by  God,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  he  pours  forth  his 
Spirit,  and  whom  he  has  created  for  the  highest  good  in  the  universe,  for  participation 
in  his  own  perfections  and  happiness.  My  friends,  such  is  Christianity.  Our  scepti- 
cism as  to  our  own  nature,  cannot  quench  the  bright  light  which  that  religion  sheds  on 
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the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of  mankind;  and  just  as  far  as  we  receive  its  truth,  we 
shall  honour  all  men. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity  speaks  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  thus  points 
him  out  to  abhorrence  and  scorn.  I  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it  does  not 
speak  of  this  as  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  soul,  as  entering  into  the  essence  of 
human  nature,  but  as  a  temporary  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to  wash  away.  Its 
greatest  doctrine  is,  that  the  most  lost  are  recoverable,  that  the  most  fallen  may  rise, 
and  that  there  is  no  height  of  purity,  power,  felicity  in  the  universe,  to  which  the 
guiltiest  mind  may  not,  through  penitence,  attain.  Christianity  indeed  gives  us  a 
deeper,  keener  feeling  of  the  guilt  of  mankind,  than  any  other  religion.  By  the 
revelation  of  perfection  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  shows  us  how  imperfect 
even  the  best  men  are.  But  it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  for  our  discouragement, 
but  as  our  model,  reveals  it  only  that  we  may  thirst  for  and  approach  it.  From  Jesus 
I  learn  what  man  is  to  become,  that  is,  if  true  to  this  new  light;  and  true  he  may  be. 

Christianity,  I  have  said,  shows  a  man  as  a  sinner,  but  I  nowhere  meet  in  it  those 
dark  views  of  our  race  which  would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  nest  of  venomous 
reptiles.  According  to  the  courteous  style  of  theology,  man  has  been  called  half  brute 
and  half  devil.  But  this  is  a  perverse  and  pernicious  exaggeration.  The  brute,  as  it 
is  called,  that  is,  animal  appetite,  is  indeed  strong  in  human  beings;  but  is  there 
nothing  within  us  but  appetite  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  war  with  it?  Does  this  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  accident,  the  result  of  the  mind's  union  with 
matter  ?  Is  not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it  not  be  expected  to  perish  with  the 
body  ?  In  addition  to  animal  propensities,  I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal  excess  in 
all  men's  passions.  I  see  not  one  only,  but  many  Tempters  in  every  human  heart. 
Nor  am  I  insensible  to  the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to  our  virtue.  But  is  there 
nothing  in  man  but  temptation,  but  propensity  to  sin  ?  Are  there  no  counterworking 
powers  ?  no  attractions  in  virtue  ?  no  tendencies  to  God  ?  no  sympathies  with  sorrow  ? 
no  reverence  for  greatness  ?  no  moral  conflicts  ?  no  triumphs  of  principle  ?  This  very 
strength  of  temptation  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  indications  of  man's  greatness.  It 
shows  a  being  framed  to  make  progress  through  difficulty,  suffering,  and  conflict;  that 
is,  it  shows  a  being  designed  for  the  highest  order  of  virtues;  for  we  all  feel  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  that  virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  it  sur- 
mounts, to  the  power  with  which  it  is  chosen  and  held  fast.  I  see  men  placed  by  their 
Creator  on  a  field  of  battle;  but  compassed  with  peril  that  they  may  triumph  over  it; 
and  though  often  overborne,  still  summoned  to  new  efforts,  still  privileged  to  approach 
the  Source  of  all  power,  and  to  seek  "grace  in  time  of  need,"  and  still  addressed  in 
tones  of  encouragement  by  a  celestial  Leader,  who  has  himself  fought  and  conquered, 
and  holds  forth  to  them  his  own  crown  of  righteousness  and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human  nature  and  of  Christianity,  you  will  see  the  grounds 
of  the  solemn  obligation  of  honouring  all  men,  of  attaching  infinite  importance  to 
human  nature,  and  of  respecting  it,  even  in  its  present  infant,  feeble,  tottering  state. 
This  sentiment  of  honour  or  respect  for  human  beings,  strikes  me  more  and  more  as 
essential  to  the  Christian  character.  I  conceive  that  a  more  thorough  understanding 
and  a  more  faithful  culture  of  this,  would  do  very  much  to  carry  forward  the  church 
and  the  world.  In  truth,  I  attach  to  this  sentiment  such  importance,  that  I  measure 
by  its  progress  the  progress  of  society.  I  judge  of  public  events  very  much  by  their 
bearing  on  this.  I  estimate  political  revolutions,  chiefly  by  their  tendency  to  exalt 
men's  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  respect  for  one  another's 
claims.  The  present  stupendous  movements  in  Europe,  naturally  suggest  and  almost 
force  upon  me  this  illustration  of  the  importance  which  I  have  given  to  the  sentiment 
enjoined  in  our  text.  Allow  me  to  detain  you  a  few  moments  on  this  topic. 

What  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  which  makes  the  present  revolutionary  movement  abroad 
so  interesting  ?  I  answer,  that  I  see  in  it  the  principle  of  respect  for  human  nature 
and  for  the  human  race,  developing  itself  more  powerfully,  and  this  to  me  constitutes 
its  chief  interest.  I  see  in  it  proofs,  indications,  that  the  mind  is  awakening  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  is  made  for.  In  this  movement  I  see  man 
becoming  to  himself  a  higher  object.  I  see  him  attaining  to  the  conviction  of  the 
equal  and  indestructible  rights  of  every  human  being.  I  see  the  dawning  of  that  great 
principle,  that  the  individual  is  not  made  to  be  the  instrument  of  others,  but  to  govern 
himself  by  an  inward  law,  and  to  advance  towards  his  proper  perfection;  that  he 
belongs  to  himself  and  to  God,  and  to  no  human  superior.  I  know,  indeed,  that,  ia 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  these  conceptions  are  exceedingly  unsettled  and  obscure ; 
and  in  truth,  little  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  place  them  in  a  clear  light,  and 
to  give  them  a  definite  and  practical  form  in  men's  minds.  The  multitude  know  not 
with  any  distinctness  what  they  want.  Imagination,  unschooled  by  reason  and  expe- 
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rience,  dazzles  them  with  bright  but  baseless  visions.  They  are  driven  onward  with 
a  perilous  violence,  by  a  vague  consciousness  of  having  found  their  element;  by  a 
vague  yet  noble  faith  in  a  higher  good  than  they  have  attained ;  by  impatience  under 
restraints,  which  they  feel  to  be  degrading.  In  this  violence,  however,  there  is  nothing 
strange,  nor  ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  true,  that  great 
principles,  in  their  first  development,  manifest  themselves  irregularly.  It  is  so  in 
religion.  In  history  we  often  see  religion,  especially  after  long  depression,  breaking 
out  in  vehemence  and  enthusiasm,  sometimes  stirring  up  bloody  conflicts,  and  through 
struggles  establishing  a  calmer  empire  over  society.  In  like  manner,  political  history 
shows  us,  that  men's  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  essential  equality  has  at  first 
developed  itself  passionately.  Still  the  consciousness  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  presage 
of  a  better  social  state. 

Am  I  asked,  what  I  hope  from  the  present  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe? 
I  answer,  that  I  hope  a  good  which  includes  all  others,  and  which  almost  hides  all 
others  from  my  view.  I  hope  the  subversion  of  institutions,  by  which  the  true  bond 
between  man  and  man  has  been  more  or  less  dissolved,  by  which  the  will  of  one  or  a 
few  has  broken  down  the  will,  the  heart,  the  conscience  of  the  many;  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  place  of  these,  are  to  grow  up  institutions,  which  will  express,  cherish,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  a  just  respect  for  human  nature,  which  will  strengthen  in  men  a 
consciousness  of  their  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  which  will  train  the  individual  to 
moral  and  religious  independence,  which  will  propose  as  their  end  the  elevation  of  all 
orders  of  the  community,  and  which  will  give  full  scope  to  the  best  minds  in  this  work 
of  general  improvement.  I  do  not  say,  that  I  expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realised.  The 
sun,  which  is  to  bring  on  a  brighter  day,  is  rising  in  thick  and  threatening  clouds. 
Perhaps  the  minds  of  men  were  never  more  unquiet  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Still  I  do  not  despair.  That  a  higher  order  of  ideas  or  principles  is  beginning  to  be 
unfolded;  that  a  wider  philanthropy  is  beginning  to  triumph  over  the  distinctions  of 
ranks  and  nations;  that  a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  ignorant,  poor,  and 
depraved,  has  sprung  up;  that  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  such  an  education 
as  shall  call  forth  his  best  faculties,  and  train  him  more  and  more  to  control  himself,  is 
recognised  as  it  never  was  before;  and  that  government  is  more  and  more  regarded  as 
intended  not  to  elevate  the  few,  but  to  guard  the  rights  of  all;  that  these  great  revolu- 
tions in  principle  have  commenced  and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny;  and  to  me  they 
are  prophetic  of  an  improved  condition  of  human  nature  and  human  affairs. — Oh  that 
this  melioration  might  be  accomplished  without  blood !  As  a  Christian,  I  feel  a  mis- 
giving when  I  rejoice  in  any  good,  however  great,  for  which  this  fearful  price  has  been 
paid.  In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  generally  transient.  War 
may  subvert  a  despotism,  but  seldom  builds  up  better  institutions.  Even  when  joined, 
as  in  our  own  history,  with  high  principles,  it  inflames  and  leaves  behind  it  passions, 
which  make  liberty  a  feverish  conflict  of  jealous  parties,  and  which  expose  a  people 
to  the  tyranny  of  faction  under  the  forms  of  freedom.  Few  things  impair  men's 
reverence  for  human  nature,  more  than  war;  and  did  I  not  see  other  and  holier 
influences  than  the  sword,  working  out  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  I  should  indeed 
despair. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the  grounds  and  importance  of  that  honour  or 
respect  which  is  due  from  us,  and  enjoined  on  us,  towards  all  human  beings.  The 
various  forms,  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  exercised  or  manifested,  I  want  time  to 
enlarge  on.  I  would  only  say,  "  Honour  all  men."  Honour  man,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  earthly  course.  Honour  the  child.  Welcome  into  being  the  infant, 
with  a  feeling  of  its  mysterious  grandeur,  with  the  feeling,  that  an  immortal  existence 
has  begun,  that  a  spirit  has  been  kindled  which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honour  the 
child.  On  this  principle,  all  good  education  rests.  Never  shall  we  learn  to  train  up 
the  child,  till  we  take  it  in  our  arms,  as  Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly  that  "  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  that  short  sentence  is  taught  the  spirit  of  the  true  system 
of  education;  and  for  want  of  understanding  it,  little  effectual  aid,  I  fear,  is  yet  given 
to  the  heavenly  principle  in  the  infant  soul. — Again.  Honour  the  poor.  This  senti- 
ment of  respect  is  essential  to  improving  the  connexion  between  the  more  and  less 
prosperous  conditions  of  society.  This  alone  makes  beneficence  truly  godlike.  Without 
it,  almsgiving  degrades  the  receiver.  We  must  learn  how  slight  and  shadowy  are  the 
distinctions  between  us  and  the  poor;  and  that  the  last  in  outward  condition  may  be 
first  in  the  best  attributes  of  humanity.  A  fraternal  union,  founded  on  this  deep  con- 
viction, and  intended  to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  exposed  and  tempted  poor,  is  to  do 
infinitely  more  for  that  suffering  class,  than  all  our  artificial  associations;  and  till 
Christianity  shall  have  breathed  into  us  this  spirit  of  respect  for  our  nature,  wherever 
it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them  little  good.  I  conceive,  that  in  the  present  low  state  of 
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Christian  virtue,  we  little  apprehend  the  power  which  might  be  exerted  over  the  fallen 
and  destitute,  by  a  benevolence  which  should  truly,  thoroughly  recognise  in  them  the 
image  of  God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or  can  comprehend  the  tone  of  voice,  in  which  a 
man,  thoroughly  impressed  with  this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow-creature.  It 
is  a  language  hardly  known  on  earth;  and  no  eloquence,  I  believe,  has  achieved  such 
wonders  as  it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  I  must  stop,  though  I  have  but  begun  the 
application  of  the  principle  which  I  have  urged.  I  will  close  as  I  began,  with  saying, 
that  the  great  revelation  which  man  now  needs,  is  a  revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The 
faith  which  is  most  wanted,  is  a  faith  in  what  we  and  our  fellow-beings  may  become, 
a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or  principle  in  every  soul.  In  regard  to  most  of  what  are 
called  the  mysteries  of  religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant.  But  the  mystery 
within  ourselves,  the  mystery  of  our  spiritual,  accountable,  immortal  nature,  it  behoves 
us  to  explore.  Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  .-to  penetrate  it,  and  in  whom  it  has 
awakened  feelings  of  awe  towards  themselves,  and  of  deep  interest  and  honour  towards 
their  fellow-creatures. 


EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


ROMANS  i.  16:  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
PART  I. 

THESE  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of  his  resolute  and  disinterested  spirit.  In  uttering 
them  he  was  not  an  echo  of  the  multitude,  a  servile  repeater  of  established  doctrines. 
The  vast  majority  around  him  were  ashamed  of  Jesus.  The  cross  was  then  coupled 
with  infamy.  Christ's  name  was  scorned  as  a  malefactor's,  and  to  profess  his  religion 
was  to  share  his  disgrace.  Since  that  time  what  striking  changes  have  occurred! 
The  cross  now  hangs  as  an  ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty.  It  blazes  on  the  flags 
of  navies,  and  the  standards  of  armies.  Millions  bow  before  it  in  adoration  as  if  it 
were  a  shrine  of  the  divinity.  Of  course,  the  temptation  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  is 
very  much  diminished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  removed.  Much  of  the  homage  now 
paid  to  Christianity  is  outward,  political,  worldly,  and  paid  to  its  corruptions  much 
more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty  spirit;  and  accordingly  its  conscientious  and  intrepid 
friends  must  not  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  encountered  with  occasional  coldness 
or  reproach.  We  may  still  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  our  religion,  by  being  thrown 
among  sceptics,  who  deny  and  deride  it.  We  may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
simple  and  rational  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  being  brought  into  connexion  with  narrow 
zealots,  who  enforce  their  dark  and  perhaps  degrading  peculiarities  as  essential  to 
salvation.  We  may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pure,  meek,  and  disinterested 
precepts,  by  being  thrown  among  the  licentious,  self-seeking,  and  vindictive.  Against 
these  perils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To  be  loyal  to  truth  and  conscience  under  such 
trials,  is  one  of  the  signal  proofs  of  virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name  of  Christian, 
but  he  who  adheres  to  his  principles  amidst  the  unbelieving,  the  intolerant,  and  the 
depraved. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ."  So  said  Paul.  So  would  I  say. 
Would  to  God  that  I  could  catch  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  and 
bear  my  testimony  to  Christianity  with  the  same  heroic  resolution.  Do  any  ask,  why 
I  join  in  this  attestation  to  the  gospel  ?  Some  of  my  reasons  I  propose  now  to  set 
before  you ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  speaking,  as  the  Apostle  has  done, 
in  the  first  person;  of  speaking  in  my  own  name,  and  of  laying  open  my  own  mind 
in  the  most  direct  language.  There  are  cases,  in  which  the  ends  of  public  discourse 
may  be  best  answered  by  the  frank  expression  of  individual  feeling;  and  this  mode  of 
address,  when  adopted  with  such  views,  ought  not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
egotism. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  I 
begin  with  one  so  important,  that  it  will  occupy  the  present  discourse. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is  true.  This  is  my  first 
reason.  The  religion  is  true,  and  no  consideration  but  this  could  induce  me  to  defend 
it.  I  adopt  it,  not  because  it  is  popular,  for  false  and  ruinous  systems  have  enjoyed 
equal  reputation ;  nor  because  it  is  thought  to  uphold  the  order  of  society,  for  I  believe 
that  nothing  but  truth  can  be  permanently  useful.  It  is  true;  and  I  say  this  not 
lightly,  but  after  deliberate  examination.  I  am  not  repeating  the  accents  of  the 
nursery.  I  do  not  affirm  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  I  was  so  taught  before  I 
could  inquire,  or  because  I  was  brought  up  in  a  community  pledged  to  this  belief.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  that  my  faith  and  zeal  will  be  traced  by  some  to  these  sources;  and 
believing  such  imputations  to  be  groundless,  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth  binds  me  to 
repel  them.  The  circumstance  of  having  been  born  and  educated  under  Christianity, 
so  far  from  disposing  me  to  implicit  faith,  has  often  been  to  me  the  occasion  of  serious 
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distrust  of  our  religion.  On  observing  how  common  it  is  for  men  of  all  countries  and 
names,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or  Mahometans,  to  receive  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  I  have  again  and  again  asked  myself,  whether  I  too  was  not  a  slave,  whether 
I  too  was  not  blindly  walking  in  the  path  of  tradition,  and  yielding  myself  as  passively 
as  others  to  an  hereditary  faith.  I  distrust  and  fear  the  power  of  numbers  and  of 
general  opinion  over  my  judgment;  and  few  things  incite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine 
than  intolerant  attempts  to  force  it  on  my  understanding.  Perhaps  my  Christian  edu- 
cation and  connexions  have  inclined  me  to  scepticism,  rather  than  bowed  my  mind  to 
authority. 

It  may  still  be  said,  that  the  pride  and  prejudices  and  motives  of  interest,  which 
belong  to  my  profession  as  a  Christian  minister,  throw  a  suspiciousness  over  my 
reasoning  and  judgment  on  the  present  subject.  I  reply,  that  to  myself  I  seem  as  free 
from  biases  of  this  kind,  as  the  most  indifferent  person.  I  have  no  priestly  preposses- 
sions. I  know  and  acknowledge  the  corruptions  and  perversions  of  the  ministerial 
office  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  church.  I  reprobate  the  tyranny  which  it  exercises 
so  often  over  the  human  mind.  I  recognise  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  those  who  sustain 
it.  I  think,  then,  that  I  come  to  the  examination  of  Christianity  with  as  few  blinding 
partialities  as  any  man.  I  indeed  claim  no  exemption  from  error ;  I  ask  no  implicit 
faith  in  my  conclusions ;  I  care  not  how  jealously  and  thoroughly  my  arguments  are 
sifted.  I  only  ask,  that  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile  or  interested  partisan  of 
Christianity.  I  ask  that  I  may  be  heard  as  a  friend  of  truth,  desirous  to  aid  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  determining  a  question  of  great  and  universal  concern.  I  appear  as  the 
advocate  of  Christianity,  solely  because  it  approves  itself  to  my  calmest  reason  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  as  the  purest,  brightest  light  which  He  has  shed  on  the 
human  mind.  I  disclaim  all  other  motives.  No  policy,  no  vassalage  to  opinion,  no 
dread  of  reproach  even  from  the  good,  no  private  interest,  no  desire  to  uphold  a 
useful  superstition,  nothing  in  short  but  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  induces  me  to  appear  in  its  ranks.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  it,  did  I  not 
believe  it  true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  express  my  convictions  strongly;  I  shall  speak  of 
infidelity  as  a  gross  and  perilous  error.  But  in  so  doing,  I  beg  not  to  be  understood 
as  passing  sentence  on  the  character  of  individual  unbelievers.  I  shall  show  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  true,  is  from  God ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  conclude,  that  all  who 
reject  it  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  are  to  be  loaded  with  reproach.  I  would  uphold 
the  truth  without  ministering  to  uncharitableness.  The  criminality,  the  damnable 
guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imaginable  circumstances,  is  a  position  which  I  think  untenable ; 
and  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  it  prejudices  the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  creating  an 
antipathy  between  its  friends  and  opposers,  which  injures  both,  and  drives  the  latter 
into  more  determined  hostility  to  the  truth,  I  think  it  worthy  of  a  brief  consideration 
in  this  stage  of  the  discussion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  unbelief,  considered  in  itself,  has  no  moral  quality, 
is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice,  but  must  receive  its  character,  whether  good  or  bad, 
from  the  dispositions  or  motives  which  produce  or  pervade  it.  Mere  acts  of  the 
understanding  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  When  I  speak  of  faith  as  a  holy  or 
virtuous  principle,  I  extend  the  term  beyond  its  primitive  meaning,  and  include  in  it 
not  merely  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  the  disposition  or  temper  by  which  this 
assent  is  determined,  and  which  it  is  suited  to  confirm ;  and  I  attach  as  broad  a  signi- 
fication to  unbelief,  when  I  pronounce  it  a  crime.  The  truth  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
though  divided  by  our  philosophy  into  many  distinct  capacities,  seldom  or  never  exerts 
them  separately,  but  generally  blends  them  in  one  act.  Thus  in  forming  a  judgment, 
it  exerts  the  will  and  affections,  or  the  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  as  really  as  the 
power  of  thought.  Men's  passions  and  interests  mix  with,  and  are  expressed  in  the 
decisions  of  the  intellect.  In  the  Scriptures,  which  use  language  freely,  and  not  with 
philosophical  strictness,  faith  and  unbelief  are  mental  acts  of  this  complex  character, 
or  joint  products  of  the  understanding  and  heart;  and  on  this  account  alone,  they  are 
objects  of  approbation  or  reproof.  In  these  views,  I  presume,  reflecting  Christians  of 
every  name  agree. 

According  to  these  views,  opinions  cannot  be  laid  down  as  unerring  and  immutable 
signs  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in  one  man  and 
vicious  in  another,  supposing  it,  as  is  very  possible,  to  have  originated  in  different 
states  of  mind.  For  example,  if  through  envy  and  malignity  I  should  rashly  seize  on 
the  slightest  proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neighbour,  my  judgment  of  his  criminality  would  be 
morally  wrong.  Let  another  man  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  in  consequence  of 
impartial  inquiry  and  love  of  truth,  and  his  decision  would  be  morally  right.  Still 
more,  according  to  these  views,  it  is  possible  for  the  belief  of  Christianity  to  be  as 
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criminal  as  unbelief.  Undoubtedly  the  reception  of  a  system,  so  pure  in  spirit  and 
tendency  as  the  gospel,  is  to  be  regarded  in  general  as  a  favourable  sign.  But  let  a 
man  adopt  this  religon,  because  it  will  serve  his  interest  and  popularity ;  let  him  shut 
his  mind  against  objections  to  it,  lest  they  should  shake  his  faith  in  a  gainful  system ; 
let  him  tamper  with  his  intellect,  and  for  base  and  selfish  ends  exhaust  its  strength  in 
defence  of  the  prevalent  faith,  and  he  is  just  as  criminal  in  believing,  as  another  would 
be  in  rejecting  Christianity  under  the  same  bad  impulses.  Our  religion  is  at  this 
moment  adopted,  and  passionately  defended  by  vast  multitudes,  on  the  ground  of  the 
very  same  pride,  worldliness,  love  of  popularity,  and  blind  devotion  to  hereditary  pre- 
judices, which  led  the  Jews  and  Heathens  to  reject  it  in  the  primitive  age;  and  the 
faith  of  the  first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue,  as  was  the  infidelity  of  the  last. 

To  judge  of  the  character1  of  faith  and  unbelief,  we  must  examine  the  times  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  exist.  At  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  believe  on 
Christ  was  a  strong*  proof  of  an  upright  mind ;  to  enlist  among  his  followers,  was  to 
forsake  ease,  honour,  and  worldly  success;  to  confess  him  was  an  act  of  signal  loyalty 
to  truth,  virtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in  Christ  at  the  present  moment  has  no  such 
significance.  To  confess  him  argues  no  moral  courage.  It  may  even  betray  a  servility 
and  worldliness  of  mind.  These  remarks  apply  in  their  spirit  to  unbelief.  At  different 
periods,  and  in  different  conditions  of  society,  unbelief  may  express  very  different 
states  of  mind.  Before  we  pronounce  it  a  crime,  and  doom  it  to  perdition,  we  ought 
to  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  sprung  up,  and  to  inquire  with  candour 
•whether  they  afford  no  palliation  or  defence.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth,  when 
his  miracles  were  wrought  before  men's  eyes,  when  his  voice  sounded  in  their  ears, 
when  not  a  shade  of  doubt  could  be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  supernatural  works, 
and  not  a  human  corruption  had  mingled  with  his  doctrine,  there  was  the  strongest 
presumption  against  the  uprightness  and  the  love  of  truth  of  those  who  rejected  him. 
He  knew  too  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  saw  distinctly 
in  their  envy,  ambition,  worldliness,  sensuality,  the  springs  of  their  unbelief;  and 
accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a  crime.  Since  that  period,  what  changes  have  taken 
place !  Jesus  Christ  has  left  the  world.  His  miracles  are  events  of  a  remote  age,  and 
the  proofs  of  them,  though  abundant,  are  to  many  perfectly  unknown;  and,  what  is 
incomparably  more  important,  his  religion  has  undergone  corruption,  adulteration, 
disastrous  change,  and  its  likeness  to  its  Founder  is  in  no  small  degree  effaced.  The 
clear,  consistent,  quickening  truth,  which  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been 
exchanged  for  a  hoarse  jargon  and  vain  babblings.  The  stream,  so  pure  at  the  foun- 
tain, has  been  polluted  and  poisoned  through  its  whole  course.  Not  only  has  Chris- 
tianity been  overwhelmed  by  absurdities,  but  by  impious  doctrines,  which  have  made 
the  Universal  Father,  now  a  weak  and  vain  despot,  to  be  propitiated  by  forms  and 
flatteries,  and  now  an  almighty  torturer,  foreordaining  multitudes  of  his  creatures  to 
guilt,  and  then  glorifying  his  justice  by  their  everlasting  woe.  When  I  think  what 
Christianity  has  become  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  priests,  how  it  has  been  shaped 
into  a  weapon  of  power,  how  it  has  crushed  the  human  soul  for  ages,  how  it  has 
struck  the  intellect  with  palsy  and  haunted  the  imagination  with  superstitious  phan- 
toms, how  it  has  broken  whole  nations  to  the  yoke,  and  frowned  on  every  free  thought; 
when  I  think  how,  under  almost  every  form  of  this  religion,  its  ministers  have  taken 
it  into  their  own  keeping,  have  hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  shape  of  rigid  creeds, 
and  have  then  pursued  by  menaces  of  everlasting  woe  whoever  should  question  the 
divinity  of  these  works  of  their  hands;  when  I  consider,  in  a  word,  how,  under  such 
influences,  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  exhibited,  in  forms  which  shock  alike  the 
reason,  conscience,  and  heart,  I  feel  deeply,  painfully,  what  a  different  system  it  is 
from  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and  I  dare  not  apply  to  unbelief  the  terms  of  condem- 
nation which  belonged  to  the  infidelity  of  the  primitive  age. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  further.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  that  to  reject  Christianity 
under  some  of  its  corruptions  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  At  the  present  moment, 
1  would  ask,  whether  it  is  a  vice  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  manifested 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  When  a  patriot  in  those  benighted  countries,  who  knows 
Christianity  only  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism,  as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions,  as  a  stern  jailer 
immuring  wretched  woman  in  the  convent,  as  an  executioner  stained  and  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  freedom;  I  say,  when  the  patriot,  who  sees  in  our  reli- 
gion the  instrument  of  these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and  affirms  that  it  is  not  from 
God,  are  we  authorised  to  charge  his  unbelief  on  dishonesty  and  corruption  of  mind, 
and  to  brand  him  as  a  culprit?  May  it  not  be  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his 
heart  emboldens  him  to  protest  with  his  lips  against  what  bears  the  name  ?  And  if  he 
thus  protest,  through  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  oppression  and  sufferings  of  his  race, 
is  he  not  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and  inquisitor  who  boastingly  and 
exclusively  assume  the  Christian  name?  Jesus  Christ  has  told  us,  that  "this  is  the 
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condemnation"  of  the  unbelieving,  "that  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light;"  and 
•who  does  not  see,  that  this  ground  of  condemnation  is  removed,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  light  is  quenched,  or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in  darkness  and  debasing  error? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in  the  circumstances  now  supposed,  would  still 
be  culpable  for  his  unbelief,  because  the  Scriptures  are  within  his  reach,  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ.  But  in  the  countries  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  Scriptures  are  not  common;  and  if  they  were,  I  apprehend 
that  we  should  task  human  strength  too  severely,  in  requiring  it,  under  every  possible 
disadvantage,  to  gain  the  truth  from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  thickest  darkness,  and  amidst  the  grossest  corruptions  of  Christianity,  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  Scriptures  disparaged,  accustomed  to  connect  false  ideas  with  their 
principal  terms,  and  wanting  our  most  common  helps  of  criticism,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  detach  from  the  mass  of  error  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  the 
simple  principles  of  the  primitive  faith.  Let  us  not  exact  too  much  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  In  our  zeal  for  Christianity,  let  us  not  forget  its  spirit  of  equity  and  mercy. 
— In  these  remarks  I  have  taken  an  extreme  case.  I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected 
to  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  obsta- 
cles less  serious  may  exculpate  the  unbeliever.  In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw  the  line 
which  separates  between  innocence  and  guilt  in  this  particular.  To  measure  the 
responsibility  of  a  man,  who  doubts  or  denies  Christianity,  we  must  know  the  history 
of  his  mind,  his  capacity  of  judgment,  the  early  influences  and  prejudices  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  the  forms  under  which  the  religion  and  its  proofs  first  fixed  his  thoughts, 
and  the  opportunities  since  enjoyed  of  eradicating  errors,  which  struck  root  before  the 
power  of  trying  them  was  unfolded.  We  are  not  his  judges.  At  another  and  an 
unerring  tribunal  he  must  give  account. 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  common  cry  against  infidelity  as  the  sure  mark  of  a 
corrupt  mind.  That  unbelief  often  has  its  origin  in  evil  dispositions,  I  cannot  doubt. 
The  character  of  the  unbeliever  often  forces  us  to  acknowledge,  that  he  rejects  Chris- 
tianity to  escape  its  rebukes ;  that  its  purity  is  its  chief  offence ;  that  he  seeks  infidelity 
as  a  refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  restraint.  But  to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to 
a  man  of  pure  life,  is  to  judge  rashly,  and  it  may  be  unrighteously.  I  cannot  look 
upon  unbelief  as  essentially  and  unfailingly  a  crime.  But  I  do  look  upon  it  as  among 
the  greatest  of  calamities.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  chief  aid  of  virtue,  of  the  mightiest 
power  over  temptation,  of  the  most  quickening  knowledge  of  God,  of  the  only  unfailing 
light,  of  the  only  sure  hope.  The  unbeliever  would  gain  unspeakably  by  parting  with 
every  possession  for  the  truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And  how  shall  we  win  him 
to  the  faith?  Not  by  reproach,  by  scorn,  by  tones  of  superiority;  but  by  paying  due 
respect  to  his  understanding,  his  virtues,  and  his  right  of  private  judgment;  by  setting 
before  him  Christianity  in  its  simple  majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and  wonderful  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  our  spiritual  nature;  by  exhibiting  its  proofs  without  exaggera- 
tion, yet  in  their  full  strength;  and,  above  all,  by  showing  in  our  own  characters  and 
lives,  that  there  is  in  Christianity  a  power  to  purify,  elevate,  and  console,  which  can 
be  found  in  no  human  teaching.  These  are  the  true  instruments  of  conversion.  The 
ignorant  and  superstitious  may  indeed  be  driven  into  a  religion  by  menace  and 
reproach.  But  the  reflecting  unbeliever  cannot  but  distrust  a  cause  which  admits  such 
weapons.  He  must  be  reasoned  with  as  a  man,  an  equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we 
may  silence  him  for  a  time,  by  spreading  through  the  community  a  fanatical  excite- 
ment, and  a  persecuting  hatred  of  infidelity.  But  as  by  such  processes  Christianity 
would  be  made  to  take  a  more  unlovely  and  irrational  form,  its  secret  foes  would  be 
multiplied;  its  brightest  evidence  would  be  dimmed,  its  foundation  sapped,  its  energy 
impaired;  and  whenever  the  time  should  arrive  for  throwing  off  the  mask  (and  that 
time  would  come),  we  should  learn,  that  in  the  very  ranks  of  its  nominal  disciples, 
there  had  been  trained  a  host  of  foes,  who  would  burn  to  prostrate  the  intolerant  faith, 
which  had  so  long  sealed  their  lips,  and  trampled  on  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
human  mind. 

According  to  these  views,  I  do  not  condemn  the  unbeliever,  unless  he  bear  witness 
against  himself  by  an  immoral  and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given  me  to  search  his 
heart.  But  this  power  is  given  to  himself,  and  as  a  friend,  I  call  upon  him  to  exert  it ; 
I  ask  him  to  look  honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  question  his  past  life,  and  to  pro- 
nounce impartial  sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  unbelief.  Let  him  ask  himself,  whether 
he  has  inquired  into  the  principles  and  proofs  of  Christianity  deliberately  and  in  the 
love  of  truth ;  whether  the  desire  to  discover  and  fulfil  his  duties  to  God  and  his 
fellow-creatures  has  governed  his  examination ;  whether  he  has  surrendered  himself 
to  no  passions  or  pursuits  which  religion  and  conscience  rebuke,  and  which  bar  the 
mind  and  sear  the  heart  against  the  truth.  If,  thus  self-questioned,  his  heart  acquit 
him,  let  no  man  condemn  him,  and  let  him  heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But  it 
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conscience  bear  witness  against  him,  he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread  his  unbelief. 
He  has  reason  to  fear,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  depraved  mind,  and  that  it  will  ripen  and 
confirm  the  depravity  from  which  it  sprung. 

I  know  that  there  are  those,  who  will  construe  what  they  will  call  my  lenity  towards 
unbelief,  into  treachery  towards  Christianity.  There  are  those  who  think,  that  unless 
scepticism  be  ranked  among  the  worst  crimes,  and  the  infidel  be  marked  out  for 
abhorrence  and  dread,  the  multitude  of  men  will  lose  their  hold  on  the  gospel.  An 
opinion  more  discreditable  to  Christianity  cannot  easily  be  advanced  by  its  friends.  It 
virtually  admits,  that  the  proofs  of  our  religion,  unless  examined  under  the  influence 
of  terror,  cannot  work  conviction;  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  left,  like  other  subjects, 
to  the  calm  and  unbiased  judgment  of  mankind.  It  discovers  a  distrust  of  Christianity, 
with  which  I  have  no  sympathy.  And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  worst  abuses  of 
our  religion  have  sprung  from  this  cowardly  want  of  confidence  in  its  power.  Its 
friends  have  feared,  that  it  could  not  stand  without  a  variety  of  artificial  buttresses. 
They  have  imagined,  that  men  must  now  be  bribed  into  faith  by  annexing  to  it  tem- 
poral privileges,  now  driven  into  it  by  menaces  and  inquisitions,  now  attracted  by 
gorgeous  forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries  and  superstitions;  in  a  word,  that  the  multi- 
tude must  be  imposed  upon,  or  the  religion  will  fall.  I  have  no  such  distrust  of 
Christianity;  I  believe  in  its  invincible  powers.  It  is  founded  in  our  nature.  It  meets 
our  deepest  wants.  Its  proofs  as  well  as  principles  are  adapted  to  the  common  under- 
standings of  men,  and  need  not  to  be  aided  by  appeals  to  fear  or  any  other  passion, 
which  would  discourage  inquiry  or  disturb  the  judgment.  I  fear  nothing  for  Chris- 
tianity, if  left  to  speak  in  its  own  tones,  to  approach  men  with  its  unveiled,  benignant 
countenance.  I  do  fear  much  from  the  weapons  of  policy  and  intimidation,  which  are 
framed  to  uphold  the  imagined  weakness  of  Christian  truth. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  object  of  this  discourse, — an  exhibition  of  the  proofs  of 
Christianity; — and  I  begin  with  a  topic  which  is  needed  to  prepare  some,  if  not  many, 
to  estimate  these  proofs  fairly,  and  according  to  their  true  weight.  I  begin  with  the 
position,  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  idea  of  Revelation  at  which  Reason 
ought  to  take  offence,  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  established  truth,  or  with  our  best 
views  of  God  and  Nature.  This  topic  meets  a  prejudice  not  very  rare.  I  repeat  it 
then,  Revelation  is  nothing  incredible,  nothing  which  carries  contradiction  on  its  face, 
nothing  at  war  with  any  great  principles  of  reason  or  experience.  On  hearing  of  God's 
teaching  us  by  some  other  means  than  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  nor  ought  the  suggestion  to  awaken  resistance  in  our  minds. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  earliest 
instruction  must  have  come  to  human  beings  from  this  source.  If  our  race  had  a 
beginning  (and  nothing  but  the  insanity  of  Atheism  can  doubt  this),  then  its  first 
members,  created  as  they  were  without  human  parentage,  and  having  no  resource  in 
the  experience  of  fellow-creatures  who  had  preceded  them,  required  an  immediate 
teaching  from  their  Creator;  they  would  have  perished  without  it.  Revelation  was 
the  very  commencement  of  human  history,  the  foundation  of  all  later  knowledge  and 
improvement.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  Providence,  and  must  not  then 
be  regarded  as  a  discord  in  God's  general  system. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  Nature  prompts  us  to  expect  it  from  the 
relation  which  God  bears  to  the  human  race.  The  relation  of  Creator  is  the  most 
intimate  which  can  subsist;  and  it  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  free  and  affectionate  inter- 
course with  the  creature.  That  the  Universal  Father  should  be  bound  by  a  parental 
interest  to  his  offspring,  that  he  should  watch  over  and  assist  the  progress  of  beings 
whom  he  has  enriched  with  the  divine  gifts  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  so  natural  a 
doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his  character,  that  various  sects,  both  philosophical  and 
religious,  both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  Christianity,  have  believed,  not  only  in 
general  revelation,  but  that  God  reveals  himself  to  every  human  soul.  When  I  think 
of  the  vast  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  of  God's  nearness  to  it,  and  unbounded  love 
towards  it,  I  am  disposed  to  wonder,  not  that  revelations  have  been  made,  but  that 
they  have  not  been  more  variously  vouchsafed  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement  with  the  chief  method  which  God  has  instituted 
for  carrying  forward  individuals  and  the  race,  and  is  thus  in  harmony  with  his  ordinary 
operations.  Whence  is  it,  that  we  all  acquire  our  chief  knowledge  ?  Not  from  the 
outward  universe ;  not  from  the  fixed  laws  of  material  nature ;  but  from  intelligent 
beings,  more  advanced  than  ourselves.  The  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  are  our 
chief  aids.  Were  our  connexion  with  superior  minds  broken  off,  had  we  no  teacher 
but  nature  with  its  fixed  laws,  its  unvarying  revolutions  of  night  and  day  and  seasons, 
we  should  remain  for  ever  in  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  Nature  is  a  volume,  which 
we  can  read  only  by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  interpreter.  The  great  law  under 
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which  man  is  placed,  is,  that  he  shall  receive  illumination  and  impulse  from  beings 
more  improved  than  himself.  Now  revelation  is  only  an  extension  of  this  universal 
method  of  carrying  forward  mankind.  In  this  case,  God  takes  on  himself  the  office  to 
which  all  rational  beings  are  called.  He  becomes  an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few, 
communicating  to  them  a  higher  order  of  truths  than  had  before  been  attained,  which 
they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  their  race.  Here  is  no  new  power  or  element  introduced 
into  the  system,  but  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which  the  progress  of 
man  chiefly  depends. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider,  Why  or  for  what  end  God  has  ordained,  as  the 
chief  means  of  human  improvement,  the  communication  of  light  from  superior  to 
inferior  minds;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear,  that  revelation  is  strikingly  adapted  to 
promote  a  similar  though  more  important  end,  you  will  have  another  mark  of  agree- 
ment between  revelation  and  his  ordinary  Providence.  Why  is  it  that  God  has  made 
men's  progress  dependent  on  instruction  from  their  fellow-beings?  Why  are  the  more 
advanced  commissioned  to  teach  the  less  informed?  A  great  purpose,  I  believe  the 
chief  purpose,  is,  to  establish  interesting  relations  among  men,  to  bind  them  to  one 
another  by  generous  sentiments,  to  promote  affectionate  intercourse,  to  call  forth  a 
purer  love  than  could  spring  from  a  communication  of  mere  outward  gifts.  Now  it  is 
rational  to  believe,  that  the  Creator  designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  Himself  as  truly 
as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken  towards  himself  even  stronger  gratitude,  confidence, 
and  love;  for  these  sentiments  towards  God  are  more  happy  and  ennobling  than 
towards  any  other  being;  and  it  is  plain  that  revelation,  or  immediate  divine  teaching, 
serves  as  effectually  to  establish  these  ties  between  God  and  man,  as  human  teaching 
to  attach  men  to  one  another.  We  see,  then,  in  revelation  an  end  corresponding  to 
what  the  Supreme  Being  adopts  in  his  common  providence.  That  the  end  here  affirmed 
is  worthy  of  his  interposition,  who  can  doubt  ?  His  benevolence  can  propose  no  higher 
purpose,  than  that  of  raising  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  creatures  to  himself.  His 
parental  character  is  a  pledge  that  he  must  intend  this  ineffable  happiness  for  his 
rational  offspring ;  and  Revelation  is  suited  to  this  end,  not  only  by  unfolding  new 
doctrines  in  relation  to  God,  but  by  the  touching  proof  which  it  carries  in  itself  of  the 
special  interest  which  he  takes  in  his  human  family.  There  is  plainly  an  expression 
of  deeper  concern,  a  more  affectionate  character,  in  this  mode  of  instruction,  than  in 
teaching  us  by  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in  our  own 
language,  in  the  accents  which  human  friendship  employs.  It  shows  a  love,  breaking 
through  the  reserve  and  distance,  which  we  all  feel  to  belong  to  the  method  of  teaching 
us  by  his  works  alone.  It  fastens  our  minds  on  him.  We  can  look  on  nature,  and 
not  think  of  the  Being  whose  glory  it  declares ;  but  God  is  indissolubly  connected 
with,  and  indeed  is  a  part  of  the  idea  of  revelation.  How  much  nearer  does  this  direct 
intercourse  bring  him  to  the  mass  of  mankind!  On  this  account  revelation  would 
seem  to  me  important,  were  it  simply  to  repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This  reitera- 
tion of  great  truths  in  a  less  formal  style,  in  kinder,  more  familiar  tones,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  awaken  the  soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its  heavenly  Parent.  I  see, 
then,  in  revelation  a  purpose  corresponding  with  that  for  which  human  teaching 
was  instituted.  Both  are  designed  to  bring  together  the  teacher  and  the  taught  in 
pure  affections. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider,  what  is  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the  higher 
minds  among  men  are  chiefly  called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  You  will  here  see 
another  agreement  between  revelation  and  that  ordinary  human  teaching,  which  is  the 
great  instrument  of  improving  the  race.  What  kind  of  instruction  is  it,  which  parents, 
which  the  aged  and  experienced,  are  most  anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and  on  which 
the  safety  of  this  class  mainly  depends?  It  is  instruction  in  relation  to  the  Future,  to 
their  adult  years,  such  as  is  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  life  that  is  opening  before 
them.  It  is  God's  will,  when  he  gives  us  birth,  that  we  should  be  forewarned  of  the 
future  stages  of  our  being,  of  approaching  manhood  or  womanhood,  of  the  scenes, 
duties,  labours,  through  which  we  are  to  pass;  and  for  this  end  he  connects  us  with 
beings,  who  have  traversed  the  paths  on  which  we  are  entering,  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  train  us  for  a  more  advanced  age.  Instruction  in  regard  to  Futurity  is  the  great 
means  of  improvement.  Now  the  Christian  revelation  has  for  its  aim  to  teach  us  ou 
this  very  subject ;  to  disclose  the  life  which  is  before  us,  and  to  fit  us  for  it.  A  Future 
state  is  its  constant  burden.  That  God  should  give  us  light  in  regard  to  that  state,  if 
he  design  us  for  it,  is  what  we  should  expect  from  his  solicitude  to  teach  us  in  regard 
to  what  is  future  in  our  earthly  existence.  Nature  thirsts  for,  and  analogy  almost 
promises,  some  illumination  on  the  subject  of  human  destiny.  This  topic  I  shall  insist 
on  more  largely  hereafter.  I  wish  now  simply  to  show  you  the  agreement  of  revela- 
tion, in  this  particular,  with  the  ordinary  providence  of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  reflections,  which  to  my  own  mind  is  particularly  suited 
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to  meet  the  vague  idea,  that  revelation  is  at  war  with  nature.  To  judge  of  nature,  we 
should  look  at  its  highest  ranks  of  beings.  We  should  inquire  of  the  human  soul, 
which  we  all  feel  to  be  a  higher  existence  than  matter.  Now  I  maintain,  that  there 
are  in  the  human  soul  wants,  deep  wants,  which  are  not  met  by  the  influences  and 
teachings,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  things  affords.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  topic 
to  provoke  distrust,  if  not  derision,  in  the  low-minded  and  sensual ;  but  I  speak  what 
I  do  know;  and  nothing  moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  of  men  who  despise  their  own 
nature.  One  of  the  most  striking  views  of  human  nature,  is  the  disproportion  between 
what  it  conceives  and  thirsts  for,  and  what  it  finds  or  can  secure  in  the  range  of  the 
present  state.  It  is  prone  to  stretch  beyond  its  present  bounds.  Ideas  of  excellence 
and  happiness  spring  up,  which  it  cannot  realise  now.  It  carries  within  itself  a 
standard,  of  which  it  daily  and  hourly  falls  short.  This  self-contradiction  is  the  source 
of  many  sharp  pains.  There  is,  in  most  men,  a  dim  consciousness,  at  least,  of  being 
made  for  something  higher  than  they  have  gained,  a  feeling  of  internal  discord,  a  want 
of  some  stable  good,  a  disappointment  in  merely  outward  acquisitions;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  these  convictions  and  wants  become  distinct,  they  break  out  in  desires  of 
illumination  and  aids  from  God  not  found  in  nature.  I  am  aware,  that  the  wants  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  but  faintly  developed  in  the  majority  of  men.  Accustomed 
to  give  their  thoughts  and  strength  to  the  outward  world,  multitudes  do  not  penetrate 
and  cannot  interpret  their  own  souls.  They  impute  to  outward  causes  the  miseries 
which  spring  from  an  internal  fountain.  They  do  not  detain,  and  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  better  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  sometimes  dart  through  their  minds. 
Still  there  are  few,  who  are  not  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  who  do  not  feel 
the  wrong  which  they  have  done  to  themselves,  and  who  do  not  desire  a  purer  and 
nobler  state  of  mind.  The  suddenness,  with  which  the  multitude  are  thrilled  by  the 
voice  of  fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to  them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of 
reality,  shows  the  deep  wants  of  human  nature  even  amidst  ignorance  and  degradation. 
But  all  men  do  not  give  themselves  wholly  to  outward  things.  There  are  those,  and 
not  a  few,  who  are  more  true  to  their  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  its 
more  faithful  representatives;  and  in  such,  the  wants,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are 
unfolded  with  energy.  There  are  those,  who  feel  painfully  the  weight  of  their  present 
imperfection;  who  are  fired  by  rare  examples  of  magnanimity  and  devotion;  who 
desire  nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over  temptation,  as  elevation  above  selfish  pas- 
sions, as  conformity  of  will  to  the  inward  law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of  conscious 
rectitude  and  religious  trust;  who  would  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  present  life  for  that 
spotless,  bright,  disinterested  virtue,  of  which  they  have  the  type  or  germ  in  their  own 
minds.  Such  men  can  find  no  resource  but  in  God,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a 
revelation  of  his  merciful  purposes  as  an  unspeakable  gift.  I  say,  then,  that  the 
human  mind  has  wants  which  nature  does  not  answer.  And  these  are  not  accidental 
feelings,  xinaccountable  caprices,  but  are  deep,  enduring,  and  reproduced  in  all  ages 
under  one  or  another  form.  They  breathe  through  the  works  of  genius;  they  burn  in 
the  loftiest  souls.  Here  are  principles  implanted  by  God  in  the  highest  order  of  his 
creatures  on  earth,  to  which  revelation  is  adapted ;  and  I  say,  then,  that  revelation  is 
anything  but  hostility  to  nature. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illustration  of  this  topic.  I  ask  you  to  consider, 
on  what  Principle  of  human  nature  the  Christian  revelation  is  intended  to  bear  and 
to  exert  influence,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  princi- 
ple be  not  a  foundation  for  peculiar  interposition  in  its  behalf.  If  so,  revelation  may 
be  said  to  be  a  demand  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  imagined  incongruity  with  nature 
will  disappear.  For  what  principle  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  then,  was  Christianity 
intended?  It  was  plainly  not  given  to  enrich  the  intellect  by  teaching  philosophy,  or 
to  perfect  the  imagination  and  taste  by  furnishing  sublime  and  beautiful  models  of 
composition.  It  was  not  meant  to  give  sagacity  in  public  life,  or  skill  and  invention 
in  common  affairs.  It  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  develope  all  these  faculties,  but 
secondarily,  and  through  its  influence  on  a  higher  principle.  It  addresses  itself  pri- 
marily, and  is  especially  adapted,  to  the  Moral  power  in  man.  It  regards  and  is 
designed  for  man  as  a  moral  being,  endued  with  conscience  or  the  principle  of  duty, 
who  is  capable  of  that  peculiar  form  of  excellence  which  we  call  righteousness  or 
virtue,  and  exposed  to  that  peculiar  evil,  guilt.  Now  the  question  offers  itself,  Why 
does  God  employ  such  extraordinary  means  for  promoting  virtue  rather  than  science, 
for  aiding  conscience  rather  than  intellect  and  our  other  powers  ?  Is  there  a  founda- 
tion in  the  moral  principle  for  peculiar  interpositions  in  its  behalf?  I  affirm  that  there  is. 
I  affirm  that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  our  moral  nature  and  our  other  capaci- 
ties. Conscience  is  the  Supreme  power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its  grand  character- 
istic, is  Sovereignty.  It  speaks  with  a  divine  Authority.  Its  office  is  to  command,  to 
rebuke,  to  reward ;  and  happiness  and  honour  depend  on  the  reverence  with  which 
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we  listen  (o  it.  All  our  other  powers  become  useless  and  worse  than  useless,  unless 
controlled  by  the  principle  of  duty.  Virtue  is  the  supreme  good,  the  supreme  beauty, 
the  divinest  of  God's  gifts,  the  health  and  harmonious  unfolding.of  the  soul,  and  the 
germ  of  immortality.  It  is  worth  every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to  transmute  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings  into  crowns  of  glory  and  rejoicing.  Sin,  vice,  is  an  evil  of  its  own 
kind,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other.  Who  does  not  feel  at  once  the  broad 
distinction  between  misfortune  and  crime,  between  disease  of  body  and  turpitude  of 
soul  ?  Sin,  vice,  is  war  with  the  highest  power  in  our  own  breasts,  and  in  the  universe. 
It  makes  a  being  odious  to  himself,  and  arms  against  him  the  principle  of  rectitude  in 
God  and  in  all  pure  beings.  It  poisons  or  dries  up  the  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and 
adds  unspeakable  weight  to  the  necessary  pains  of  life.  It  is  not  a  foreign  evil,  but  a 
blight  and  curse  in  the  very  centre  of  our  being.  Its  natural  associates  are  fear, 
shame,  and  self-torture;  and  whilst  it  robs  the  present  of  consolation,  it  leaves  the 
future  without  hope.  Now  I  say,  that  in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought  by  moral  evil, 
and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral  goodness,  we  see  reasons  for  special  interpositions 
of  God  in  behalf  of  virtue,  in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the  Infinite  Father  to 
manifest  peculiar  interest  in  the  moral  condition  and  wants  of  his  creatures.  Their 
great  and  continued  corruption  is  an  occasion  for  peculiar  methods  of  relief;  and  a 
revelation  given  to  restore  them,  and  carry  them  forward  to  perfection,  has  an  end 
which  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  this  signal  expression  of  parental  love. 

The  preceding  views  have  been  offered,  not  as  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  revelation 
has  been  given,  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion  that  it  is  at  war 
with  nature,  and  of  showing  its  consistency  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
divine  administration.  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  direct  and  positive  proofs  of 
Christianity,  beginning  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  chiefly  relies. 

Christianity  sprung  up  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Of  course  its  evidences 
are  to  be  sought  in  history.  We  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  understand 
the  condition  in  which  it  found  the  world,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
progress,  and  establishment;  and  happily,  on  these  points,  we  have  all  the  light 
necessary  to  a  just  judgment.  We  must  not  imagine,  that  a  religion,  which  bears  the 
date  of  so  distant  an  age,  must  therefore  be  involved  in  obscurity.  We  know  enough 
of  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  to  place  the  question  of  its  truth  within  our  reach. 
The  past  may  be  known  as  truly  as  the  present;  and  I  deem  this  principle  so  important 
in  the  present  discussion  that  I  ask  your  attention  to  it. 

The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known ;  nor  is  this  all ;  we  derive  from  it  our  most 
important  knowledge.  Former  times  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our  political,  as  well 
as  religious  institutions,  our  laws,  customs,  modes  of  thinking,  arts  of  life,  have  come 
down  from  earlier  ages,  and  most  of  them  are  unintelligible  without  a  light  borrowed 
from  history. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the  nearest  of  past  ages,  or  those  which  touch  on  our 
own  times,  but  those  which  are  remote.  No  educated  man  doubts  any  more  of  the 
victories  of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  before  Christ,  than  of  Napoleon's  conquests  in  our 
own  day.  So  open  is  our  communication  with  some  ages  of  antiquity,  so  many  are 
the  records  which  they  have  transmitted,  that  we  know  them  even  better  than  nearer 
times;  and  a  religion  which  grew  up  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  more  intelli- 
gible and  accompanied  with  more  decisive  proofs  of  truth  or  falsehood,  than  one  which 
is  not  separated  from  us  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  duration. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  and  must  know  much  of  the  past;  for  the  present 
has  grown  out  of  the  past,  is  its  legacy,  fruit,  representative,  and  is  deeply  impressed 
with  it.  Events  do  not  expire  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence.  Nothing  takes 
place  without  leaving  traces  behind  it;  and  these  are  in  many  cases  so  distinct  and 
various,  as  to  leave  not  a  doubt  of  their  cause.  We  all  understand,  how,  in  the 
material  world,  events  testify  of  themselves  to  future  ages.  Should  we  visit  an 
unknown  region,  and  behold  masses  of  lava  covered  with  soil  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness,  and  surrounding  a  blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm  a  persuasion  of 
the  occurrence  of  remote  and  successive  volcanic  eruptions,  as  if  we  had  lived  through 
the  ages  in  which  they  took  place.  The  chasms  of  the  earth  would  report  how  terribly 
it  had  been  shaken,  and  the  awful  might  of  long-extinguished  fires  would  be  written 
in  desolations  which  ages  had  failed  to  efface.  Now  conquest,  and  civil  and  religious 
revolutions,  leave  equally  their  impressions  on  society,  leave  institutions,  manners, 
and  a  variety  of  monuments,  which  arc  inexplicable  without  them,  and  which,  taken 
together,  admit  not  a  doubt  of  their  occurrence.  The  past  stretches  into  the  future, 
the  present  is  crowded  with  it,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  light  of  history. 

But  besides  these  effects  and  remains  of  earlier  times,  we  have  other  and  more 
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distinct  memorials  of  the  past,  which,  when  joined  with  the  former,  place  it  clearly 
within  our  knowledge.  I  refer  to  books.  A  book  is  more  than  a  monument  of  a 
preceding  age*  It  is  a  voice  coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of  centuries.  Language, 
•when  written,  as  truly  conveys  to  us  another's  mind  as  when  spoken.  It  is  a 
species  of  personal  intercourse.  By  it  the  wise  of  former  times  give  us  their  minds 
as  really,  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  communicate  with 
us  by  speech. 

From  these  remarks,  we  learn  that  Christianity  is  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
investigations  by  the  remoteness  of  its  origin ;  and  they  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  age  in  which  the  gospel  was  first  given  to  the  world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring 
up  before  the  date  of  authentic  history.  Its  birth  is  not  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of 
early  and  fabulous  times.  We  have  abundant  means  of  access  to  its  earliest  stages; 
and,  what  is  very  important,  the  deep  and  peculiar  interest  which  Christianity  has 
awakened,  has  fixed  the  earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned  and  sagacious  men  on 
the  period  of  its  original  publication,  so  that  no  age  of  antiquity  is  so  thoroughly 
understood.  Christianity  sprung  up  at  a  time,  when  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece  were  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  human  mind ; 
and  when  Home  by  unexampled  conquests  had  become  a  centre  and  bond  of  union  to 
the  civilised  world  and  to  many  half  civilised  regions,  and  had  established  a  degree  of 
communication  between  distant  countries  before  unknown.  We  are  not,  then,  left  to 
grope  our  way  by  an  unsteady  light.  Our  means  of  information  are  various  and  great. 
We  have  incontestible  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  religion,  from  which  its  truth 
may  be  easily  deduced.  A  few  of  these  facts,  which  form  the  first  steps  of  our 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  1  will  now  lay  before  you. 

1.  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty  the  time  when  Christianity  was  founded.    As 
to  this  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.     Heathen  and  Christian  historians  speak 
on  this  point  with  one  voice.     Christianity  was  first  preached  in  the  age  of  Tiberius. 
Not  a  trace  of  it  exists  before  that  period,  and  afterwards  the  marks  and  proofs  of  its 
existence  are  so  obvious  and  acknowledged  as  to  need  no  mention.     Here  is  one 
important  fact  placed  beyond  doubt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  the  place  where  Christianity  sprung  up.    No  one 
can  dispute  the  country  of  its  birth.     Its  Jewish  origin  is  not  only  testified  by  all  his- 
tory, but  is  stamped  on  its  front  and  woven  into  its  frame.     The  language  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  carries  us  at  once  to  Judea.     Its  name  is  derived  from  Jewish  prophecy. 
None  but  Jews  could  have  written  the  New  Testament.     So  natural,  undesigned,  and 
perpetual  are  the  references  and  allusions  of  the  writers  to  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  that  people,  so  accustomed  are  they  to  borrow  from  the  same  source  the  metaphors, 
similitudes,  types,  by  which  they  illustrate  their  doctrines,  that  Christianity,  as  to  its 
outward  form,  may  be  said  to  be  steeped  in  Judaism.     We  have,  then,  another  estab- 
lished fact.     We  know  where  it  was  born. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by  whom  Christianity  was  founded.     We  know 
its  Author,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  this  fact  cannot  but  be  known.   The  founder 
of  a  religion  is  naturally  and  necessarily  the  object  of  general  inquiry.    Wherever  the 
new  faith  is  carried,  the  first  and  most  eager  questions  are,  "  From  whom  does  it 
come?     On  whose  authority  does  it  rest?"     Curiosity  is  never  more  intense,  than  in 
regard  to  the  individual,  who  claims  a  divine  commission  and  sends  forth  a  new  reli- 
gion.    He  is  the  last  man  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.     In  the  case  of  Christianity, 
especially,  its  founder  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced  on  men's  notice,  for  his  history 
forms  an  essential  part  of  his  religion.     Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doctrine,  which 
keeps  its  author  out  of  sight.     He  is  its  very  soul.     It  rests  on  him,  and  finds  its  best 
illustration  in  his  life.     These  reflections  however  may  be  spared.    The  simple  con- 
sideration, that  Christianity  must  have  had  an  author,  and  that  it  has  been  always 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else,  places  the  great  fact,  which  I  would  establish, 
beyond  doubt. 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only  know  the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  the  minis- 
ters by  whom  he  published  and  spread  it  through  the  world.     A  new  religion  must 
have  propagators,  first  teachers,  and  with  these  it  must  become  intimately  associated. 
A  community  can  no  more  be  ignorant  as  to  the  teachers  who  converted  it  to  a  new 
faith,  than  as  to  the  conqueror  who  subjected  it  to  a  new  government;  and  where  the 
art  of  writing  is  known  and  used  for  recording  events,  the  latter  fact  will  not  more 
certainly  be  transmitted  to  posterity  than  the  former.     We  have  the  testimony  of  all 
ages,  that  the  men  called  Apostles  were  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  nor  have 
any  others  been  named  as  sustaining  this  office;  and  it  is  impossible  that,  on  such  a 
point,  such  testimony  should  be  false. 

5.  Again;  we  know  not  only  when,  and  where,  and  by  whom  Christianity  was 
introduced; — we  know,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  what  in  the  main  this  religion 
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was,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  founder.  To  assure  ourselves  on  this  point,  we 
need  not  recur  to  any  sacred  books.  From  the  age  following  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  down  to  the  present  day,  we  have  a  series,  and  an  almost  numberless  host, 
of  writers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity;  and  whilst  we  discover  in  them  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  opposite  interpretations  of  some  of  Christ's  teachings,  yet  on 
the  whole  they  so  far  agree  in  the  great  facts  of  his  history,  and  in  certain  great  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion,  that  we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  system 
which  he  taught.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  original 
system  which  Jesus  taught  was  lost,  and  a  new  one  substituted  and  fastened  on  the 
world  in  his  name.  The  many  and  great  corruptions  of  Christianity  did  not  and  could 
not  hide  its  principal  features.  The  greatest  corruptions  took  place  in  the  century 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  when  certain  wild  and  visionary  sects 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  union  between  the  new  religion  and  the  false  philosophy  to 
which  they  had  been  wedded  in  their  heathen  state.  You  may  judge  of  their  character 
and  claims,  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  generally  agreed  hi  believing,  that  the  God  who 
made  the  world,  and  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  was  not  the  supreme  God,  but 
an  inferior  and  imperfect  Deity,  and  that  matter  had  existed  from  eternity,  and  was 
essentially  and  unchangeably  evil.  Yet  these  sects  endeavoured  to  sustain  themselves 
on  the  writings  which  the  great  body  of  Christians  received  and  honoured  as  the 
works  of  the  Apostles;  and,  amidst  their  delusions,  they  recognised  and  taught  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  the  most  important  principles  of  his  religion ; 
so  that  the  general  nature  of  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  its  Founder,  may  be  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt.  Here  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  several  particulars  relating  to  Christianity,  which  admit 
no  doubt;  and  these  indisputable  facts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  discussion  of  the  Chris- 
tian evidences.  There  is  one  point  more,  of  importance,  which  cannot  be  settled  so 
expeditiously  as  these.  I  hope,  however,  enough  may  be  said  to  place  it  beyond 
doubt,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  discourse ;  and  I  invite  to  it  your  serious 
attention.  I  say,  then,  that  we  not  only  know  in  general  what  Christianity  was  at  its 
first  promulgation;  but  we  know  precisely  what  its  first  propagators  taught,  for  we 
have  their  writings.  We  have  their  religion  under  their  own  hands.  We  have  parti- 
cularly four  narratives  of  the  life,  works,  and  words  of  their  Master,  which  put  us  in 
possession  of  his  most  private  as  well  as  public  teaching.  It  is  true,  that  without  those 
writings  we  should  still  have  strong  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity;  but  we 
should  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  its  important  principles;  and  its  internal  evi- 
dence, which  corroborates,  and,  as  some  think,  exceeds  the  external,  would  be  very 
much  impaired.  The  possession  of  the  writings  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gospel, 
must  plainly  render  us  great  aid  in  judging  of  its  claims.  These  writings,  I  say,  we 
have,  and  this  point  I  would  now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question,  to  which  I  now  ask  your  attention,  is  generally  con- 
fined to  professed  students.  But  it  is  one  on  which  men  of  good  sense  are  competent 
to  judge,  and  its  great  importance  gives  it  a  claim  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
Christian. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  four  Gospels  are  genuine,  that  is,  whether  they  were 
written  by  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  To  answer  it,  let  us  consider  how  we 
determine  the  genuineness  of  books  in  general.  I  begin  with  the  obvious  remark,  that 
to  know  the  author  of  a  work,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  eye-witnesses  of 
its  composition.  Perhaps  of  the  numberless  publications  of  the  present  day,  we  have 
not  seen  one  growing  under  the  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far  the  greater  number  come 
to  us  across  the  ocean,  and  yet  we  are  as  confident  in  regard  to  their  authors  as  if  we 
had  actually  seen  them  first  committed  to  paper.  The  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  indi- 
vidual, during  his  life,  by  those  who  are  interested  in  him,  and  who  have  the  best  means 
of  knowing  the  truth,  removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  author.  A  strong  and  wide-spread 
conviction  of  this  kind  must  have  a  cause,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  actual 
production  of  the  work  by  the  reputed  writer.  It  should  here  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  to  ascertain  the  author  of  an  important  and  inter- 
esting work.  We  have  had  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our  own  times.  The 
author  of  Waverley  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a  time  in  mystery ;  and  what  was  the 
consequence?  No  subject  in  politics  or  science  was  agitated  more  generally  than  the 
question  to  whom  the  work  belonged.  It  was  not  only  made  a  topic  in  almost  every 
periodical  publication,  but  one  book  was  expressly  written  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
instance,  I  know,  was  remarkable;  but  this  inquisitiveness  in  regard  to  books  is  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  and  is  particularly  active,  when  the  book  in  debate  is  a  work 
of  singular  authority. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  confidence  which  we  feel  as  to  the  authors  of  books  published 
in  our  own  times.  But  our  certainty  is  not  confined  to  these.  Every  reading  man  is 
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as  sure  that  Hume  aiid  Robertson  wrote  the  histories  which  bear  their  names,  as  that 
Scott  has  in  our  own  times  sent  out  the  Life  of  Bonaparte.  Those  emiuent  men  were 
born  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  died  before  the  birth  of  most  to  whom 
I  speak.  But  the  communication  between  their  times  and  our  own  is  so  open  and 
various,  that  we  know  their  literary  labours  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day.  Not 
a  few  persons  now  living  have  had  intercourse  with  some  of  the  contemporaries  of 
these  historians;  and  through  this  channel  in  particular,  we  of  this  generation  have 
the  freest  access  to  the  preceding,  and  know  its  convictions  in  regard  to  the  authors  of 
interesting  books  as  fully  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it  ourselves.  That  the  next  age  will 
have  the  same  communication  with  the  present  as  the  present  has  with  the  past,  and 
that  these  convictions  of  our  predecessors  will  be  transmitted  by  us  to  our  immediate 
successors,  you  will  easily  comprehend ;  and  you  will  thus  learn  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  testimony  of  the  third  generation  on  such  a  subject. 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see  with  what  confidence  and  certainty  we  determine 
the  authors  of  writings  published  in  our  own  age  or  in  the  times  nearest  our  own. 
These  remarks  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  productions  of  antiquity.  When  the 
question  arises,  whether  an  ancient  book  was  wrritten  by  the  individual  whose  name 
it  bears,  we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  those  who 
succeeded  his  contemporaries  so  nearly  as  to  have  intimate  communication  with  them. 
The  competency  of  these  to  a  just  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  have  seen;  and  if  they 
have  transmitted  their  convictions  to  us  in  undisputed  writings,  it  ought  to  be  decisive. 
On  this  testimony,  we  ascribe  many  ancient  books  to  their  authors  with  the  firmest 
faith;  and.  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genuine  many  works  of  antiquity  on  far  inferior 
proofs.  There  are  many  books  of  which  no  notice  can  be  found  for  several  ages  after 
the  time  of  their  reputed  authors.  Still  the  fact,  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  named,  they 
are  ascribed  undoubtingly,  and  by  general  consent,  to  certain  authors,  is  esteemed  a 
sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them  as  their  productions,  unless  some  opposite  proof 
can  be  adduced.  This  general  reception  of  a  work  as  having  come  from  a  particular 
writer,  is  an  effect  which  requires  a  cause;  and  the  most  natural  and  obvious  explana- 
tion of  his  being  named,  rather  than  any  other  man,  is,  that  he  actually  composed  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  four  histories  of  Christ,  commonly 
called  Gospels.  The  question  is,  what  testimony  respecting  their  authors,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  age  of  their  reputed  authors,  or  from  times  so  near  it  and  so 
connected  with  it,  as  to  be  faithful  representatives  of  its  convictions.  By  this  testi- 
mony, as  we  have  seen,  the  genuineness  of  the  books  must  be  decided.  And  I  begin 
with  admitting  that  no  evidence  on  the  subject  is  to  be  derived  from  contemporary 
writers.  No  author,  living  in  the  age  of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  has 
named  the  Gospels.  The  truth  is,  that  no  undisputed  writings  of  their  immediate 
converts  have  been  preserved.  A  few  tracts,  bearing  the  name  of  men  acquainted 
with  the  Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us;  but  so  much  uncertainty  hangs  over 
their  origin,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  ground  on  them  any  reasoning.  Nor  ought  we  to 
wonder  that  the  works  of  private  Christians  of  the  primitive  age  are  wanting  to  us; 
for  that  was  an  age  of  persecution,  when  men  were  called  to  die  rather  than  write  for 
their  religion.  I  suppose  too,  that  during  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  little  importance 
was  attached  to  any  books  but  such  as  were  published  or  authorised  by  these  eminent 
men;  and,  of  course,  what  was  written  by  others  was  little  circulated,  and  soon 
passed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  early  Christians  begin  about  seventy  years  after  the 
times  of  the  Apostles.  At  that  period  there  probably  remained  none  of  the  first  con- 
verts or  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles.  But  there  were  living  not  a  few,  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  last  survivors  of  that  honoured  generation.  When  the 
Apostles  died,  they  must  have  left  behind  a  multitude  who  had  known  them ;  and  of 
these  not  a  few  must  have  continued  many  years,  and  must  have  had  intercourse  with 
the  new  generation  which  sprung  up  after  the  apostolic  age.  Now  in  the  times  of  this 
generation,  the  series  of  Christian  authors  begins.  Although,  then,  we  have  no  pro- 
ductions of  the  apostolic  age  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospels,  we  have  writings  from  the 
ages  which  immediately  followed  it,  and  which,  from  their  connexion  with  it,  ought, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  regarded  as  most  credible  witnesses  on  such  a  subject.  What, 
then,  do  these  writings  teach  ?  I  answer,  Their  testimony  is  clear  and  full.  We  learn 
from  them,  not  only  that  the  Gospels  existed  in  those  times,  but  that  they  were  widely 
diffused,  that  they  were  received  as  the  writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  that  they  were  regarded  with  a  confidence  and  veneration  yielded  to  no  other 
books.  They  are  quoted  as  books  given  by  their  revered  authors  to  the  Christian 
community,  to  be  public  and  enduring  records  of  the  religion ;  and  they  are  spoken  of 
as  read  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  the  inculcation  and  extension  of  the 
faith.  I  ask  you  to  weigh  this  testimony.  It  comes  to  us  from  times  connected 
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intimately  with  the  first  age.  Had  the  Gospels  been  invented  and  first  circulated 
among  the  generation  which  succeeded  the  Apostles,  could  that  generation  have 
received  them,  as  books  known  and  honoured  before  their  time,  and  as  the  most 
authoritative  and  precious  records  transmitted  to  them  from  their  fathers  and  pre- 
decessors? The  case  may  seem  too  plain  to  require  explanation;  but  as  many  are 
unaccustomed  to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I  will  offer  an  example.  You  well  know,  that 
nearly  a  century  ago  a  great  religious  excitement  was  spread  through  this  country 
chiefly  by  the  ministry  of  Whitefteld.  Suppose  now  that  four  books  were  at  this 
moment  to  come  forth,  bearing  the  names  of  four  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  of  Whiteficld,  of  the  venerable  Edwards,  and  of  two  others  intimately  associated 
with  them  in  their  religious  labours;  and  suppose  these  books  not  only  to  furnish 
narratives  of  what  then  took  place,  but  to  contain  principles  and  rules  urged  with  all 
possible  earnestness  and  authority  on  the  disciples  or  admirers  of  these  religious  leaders. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  that  their  followers  of  the  present  day,  and  the  public,  could 
be  made  to  believe,  that  these  books  had  been  published  by  their  pretended  authors, 
had  been  given  as  standards  to  a  religious  community,  and  had  been  handed  down  as 
venerated  books,  when  no  such  works  had  been  heard  of  before.  This  is  but  a  faint 
illustration;  for  Whitefield  and  Edwards  are  names  of  little  weight  or  authority, 
compared  with  what  the  Apostles  possessed  in  the  primitive  church. 

We  have,  then,  strong  and  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the  histories  called 
Gospels  were  received,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as  works  of  those  whose  names 
they  bear;  and  were  handed  down  as  theirs  with  veneration  by  their  contemporaries. 
Will  any  say  that  all  this  may  be  true,  but  that,  during  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  books 
forged  in  their  names  may  have  obtained  general  currency?  To  this  extravagant 
supposition  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  according  to  my  previous  remarks,  that  the 
general  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  author  during  his  life,  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
genuineness  of  the  most  unquestioned  works  depends.  But  I  would  add,  that  this 
evidence  is  singularly  conclusive  in  the  present  case.  The  original  propagators  of 
Christianity,  to  whom  the  Gospels  were  ascribed,  were,  from  their  office,  among  the 
public  men  of  their  age.  They  must  have  travelled  extensively.  They  must  have  been 
consulted  by  inhabitants  of  various  countries  on  the  subject  of  the  new  religion.  They 
must  have  been  objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  first  converts.  They  lived  in  the  world's 
eye.  Their  movements,  visits,  actions,  words,  and  writings,  must  have  awakened 
attention.  Books  from  their  hands  must  have  produced  a  great  sensation.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  harder  task,  than  to  impose  writings,  forged  in  their  name,  on  Christians 
and  Christian  communities,  thus  intimately  connected  with  them,  and  so  alive  to  their 
efforts  for  the  general  cause.  The  opportunities  of  detecting  the  falsehood  were 
abundant;  and  to  imagine  falsehood  to  prosper  under  such  circumstances,  argues  a 
strange  ignorance  of  literary  history  and  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  motives  of  the  first  Christians,  to  ascertain  distinctly  whether 
•writings  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  were  truly  theirs,  were  the  strongest  which  can  be 
conceived.  I  have  mentioned,  in  my  previous  remarks,  the  solicitude  of  the  world  to 
learn  the  author  of  Waverley.  The  motive  was  mere  curiosity ;  and  yet  to  what  earnest 
inquiries  were  multitudes  impelled.  The  name  of  the  author  was  of  little  or  no  moment. 
The  book  was  the  same,  its  portraits  equally  vivid,  its  developments  of  the  human 
heart  equally  true  and  powerful,  whether  the  author  were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with 
most  works.  Books  of  science,  philosophy,  morals,  and  polite  literature,  owe  their 
importance  and  authority,  not  to  their  writers,  but  to  their  contents.  Now,  the  four 
Gospels  were  different  in  this  respect.  They  were  not  the  same  to  the  first  converts, 
come  from  whom  they  might.  If  written  by  Apostles  or  by  their  associates,  they  had 
an  authority  and  sacredness,  which  could  belong  to  them  on  no  other  condition. 
They  became  books  of  laws  to  the  Christian  community,  became  binding  on  their 
consciences  and  lives.  To  suppose  such  books  received  blindly  and  without  inquiry, 
by  great  numbers  who  had  all  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  true  origin,  is  to  suppose 
the  first  converts  insane  or  idiots,  a  charge  which  I  believe  their  worst  enemies  will 
not  think  of  urging  against  them,  and  which  the  vast  superiority  of  their  religious 
and  moral  system  to  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  times  abundantly  disproves. 

I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the  historical  or  external  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  four  Gospels ;  that  is,  the  evidence  drawn  from  their  being  received  and 
revered  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  in  the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christianity. 
But  before  leaving  this  head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty  which  may  press  on  some 
minds.  I  suppose,  that  many  of  you  have  heard,  that  very  early,  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  writings  were  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles; 
and  some  may  ask  why  the  four  Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  description.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  received  and  honoured  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians,  in  the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christianity,  as  writings  of 
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Apostles  or  their  associates.  The  forgeries  are  known  to  be  forgeries,  because  they 
were  not  so  received,  because  they  were  held  in  no  veneration,  but  were  rejected  as 
fictitious  by  the  Christian  community.  Here  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction.  It  must 
not  surprise  us,  that  in  the  great  excitement  produced  by  the  first  publication  and 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  a  variety  of  extravagant  notions  should  spring  up,  and  that 
attempts  should  be  made  to  blend  the  new  religion  with  established  systems:  and  as 
the  names  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  Gospel  were  held  in  peculiar  reverence,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  sects  should  strive  to  attach  an  apostolic  sanction  to 
their  opinions,  by  sending  abroad  partly  true  and  partly  false  accounts  of  the  preaching 
of  these  eminent  men.  Whether  these  writings  were  sent  forth  as  compositions  of  the 
Apostles,  or  only  as  records  of  their  teaching,  made  by  their  hearers,  is  a  question  open 
to  debate;  but  as  to  their  origin  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We  can  account  for  their 
existence,  and  for  the  degree  of  favour  which  they  obtained.  They  were  generally 
Written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams  or  speculations  of  some  extravagant  sects,  to 
which  they  were  very  much  confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them  passed  away. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  confounding  with  these  our  Gospels,  which  were 
spread  from  the  beginning  through  the  Christian  world,  and  were  honoured  and  trans- 
mitted as  the  works  of  the  venerated  men  by  whose  names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  that  is,  in  favour  of  their  being  written  by  their  reputed  authors,  I  now  add, 
that  there  are  several  presumptive  and  internal  proofs  of  the  same  truth,  which,  taken 
alone,  have  great  weight,  and,  when  connected  with  the  preceding,  form  an  amount  of 
evidence  not  easily  withstood.  I  have  time  to  glance  at  only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  an  author,  that  the  book  ascribed  to 
him  has  never  been  assigned  to  any  other  individual.  Now,  I  am  not  aware,  that 
unbelief  has  in  any  age  named  any  individuals,  to  whom  the  Gospels  may  be  traced 
rather  than  to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  choose  between 
different  writers.  In  common  cases,  this  absence  of  rival  claims  is  considered  as  deci- 
sive in  favour  of  the  reputed  author,  unless  the  books  themselves  give  ground  to 
suspect  another  hand.  Why  shall  not  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  Gospels  as  well 
as  to  all  other  works? 

Another  presumption  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  these  histories  were  written  by  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity,  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  such  books  were 
to  be  expected  from  them.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Apostles,  whose  zeal 
carried  abroad  their  system  through  so  many  nations,  and  who  lived  in  an  age  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  should  leave  their  doctrines  to  tradition,  should  neglect  the  ordinary 
precaution  of  embodying  them  in  the  only  permanent  form,  the  only  one  in  which  they 
could  be  accurately  transmitted,  and  by  which  all  other  systems  were  preserved.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  wrote  what  they  taught ;  and  if  so,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  their  writings  should  be  lost.  Their  accounts  must  have  been  received  and 
treasured  up  just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were  cherished;  and  hence  arises  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  books. 

Again;  these  books  carry  one  strong  mark  of  having  been  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  They  contain  no  traces  of  later  times,  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  authors 
belonged  to  another  age.  Now  to  those  of  you,  who  are  acquainted  with  such  sub- 
jects, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer  to  avoid  betraying 
the  period  in  which  he  lives;  and  the  cause  is  very  obvious.  Every  age  has  its  pecu- 
liarities, has  manners,  events,  feelings,  words,  phrases  of  its  own;  and  a  man  brought 
up  among  these  falls  so  naturally  under  their  influence,  and  incorporates  them  so  fully 
with  his  own  mind,  that  they  break  out  and  manifest  themselves,  almost  necessarily 
and  without  his  consciousness,  in  his  words  and  writings.  The  present  makes  an 
impression  incomparably  more  vivid  than  the  past,  and  accordingly  traces  of  the  real 
age  of  a  writer  may  almost  always  be  discovered  by  a  critical  eye,  however  anxious 
he  may  be  to  assume  the  style  and  character  of  a  preceding  age.  Now  the  Gospels 
betray  no  marks  of  the  feelings,  manners,  contentions,  events  of  a  period  later  than 
that  in  which  the  Apostles  lived;  and  when  we  consider,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Luke's  history,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  come  from  plain  men,  unused 
to  composition,  this  argument  applies  to  them  with  peculiar  force.  Under  this  head, 
I  might  place  before  you  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  these  books  derived  from 
the  language,  dialect,  idiom  in  which  they  are  written.  You  can  easily  understand, 
that  by  these  helps  the  country  and  age  of  a  writing  may  often  be  traced ;  but  the 
argument  belongs  to  the  learned.  It  may  however  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
profoundest  scholars  see  in  the  dialect  and  idiom  of  the  Gospels,  a  precise  accordance 
with  what  might  be  expected  of  Jews,  writing  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within  the  reach  of  all,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
style  and  character  of  the  evangelical  narratives.  They  are  written  with  the  sim- 
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plicity,  minuteness,  and  ease,  which  are  the  natural  tones  of  truth,  which  belong  to 
writers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from  reality.  You  dis- 
cover in  them  nothing  of  the  labour,  caution,  and  indistinctness,  which  can  scarcely 
be  escaped  by  men  who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their  own,  and  aiming  to  impose 
on  the  world.  There  is  a  difference  which  we  have  all  discerned  and  felt,  though  we 
cannot  describe  it,  between  an  honest,  simple-hearted  witness,  who  tells  what  he  has 
seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  the  false  witness,  who  affects  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  events  and  individuals,  which  are  in  whole  or  in  part  his  own  fabrica- 
tion. Truth  has  a  native  frankness,  an  unaffected  freedom,  a  style  and  air  of  its  own, 
and  never  were  narratives  more  strongly  characterised  by  these  than  the  Gospels.  It 
is  a  striking  circumstance  in  these  books,  that  whilst  the  life  and  character  which  they 
portray,  are  the  most  extraordinary  in  history,  the  style  is  the  most  artless.  There  is 
no  straining  for  epithets  or  for  elevation  of  language  to  suit  the  dignity  of  the  great 
personage  who  is  the  subject.  You  hear  plain  men  telling  you  what  they  know,  of  a 
character  which  they  venerated  too  much  to  think  of  adorning  or  extolling.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  character  of  Jesus,  though  the  most  peculiar  and  exalted 
in  history,  though  the  last  to  be  invented  and  the  hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  yet 
unfolded  through  a  great  variety  of  details  and  conditions,  with  perfect  unity  and  con- 
sistency. The  strength  of  this  proof  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  literary  history,  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  a 
consistent  and  successful  forgery.  Such  consistency  is,  in  the  present  case,  an  almost 
infallible  test.  Suppose  four  writers,  of  a  later  age,  to  have  leagued  together  in  the 
scheme  of  personating  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  and  of  weaving,  in  their 
name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's  life.  Removed  as  these  men  would  have  been 
from  the  original,  and  having  no  model  or  type  of  his  character  in  the  elevation  of 
their  own  minds,  they  must  have  portrayed  him  with  an  unsteady  hand,  must  have 
marred  their  work  with  incongruous  features,  must  have  brought  down  their  hero  on 
some  occasion  to  the  ordinary  views  and  feelings  of  men,  and  in  particular  must  have 
been  warped  in  their  selection  and  representation  of  incidents  by  the  private  purpose 
which  led  them  to  this  singular  co-operation.  That  four  writers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  sustain  throughout  so  peculiar  and  elevated  a  character  as  Jesus,  and 
should  harmonise  with  each  other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a  prodigy  which  no 
genius,  however  pre-eminent,  could  achieve.  I  say,  then,  that  the  narratives  bear 
strong  internal  marks  of  having  been  drawn  from  the  living  original,  by  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  knowing  his  character  and  life. 

So  various,  strong,  sufficient  are  the  proofs  that  the  four  Gospels  are  the  works  of 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  whose  names  they  bear.  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
genuineness  of  few  ancient  books  is  supported  by  proofs  equally  strong.  Most  of  the 
works,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  their 
reputed  writers  with  undoubting  confidence,  are  so  ascribed  on  evidence  inferior  to 
that  on  which  the  claims  of  the  Evangelists  rest.  On  this  point  therefore  not  a  doubt 
should  remain. 

Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  of  Christianity,  which  are  involved  in  or  founded  on  the 
facts  now  established,  will  be  the  subjects  of  future  discussion. 


PART    II. 

I  have  now  stated  some  of  the  great  facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  of 
which  we  have  clear  and  full  proof.  We  know  when  and  where  this  religion  sprung 
up.  We  know  its  Author,  and  the  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  first  propagators  of 
his  doctrine.  We  know  the  great  features  of  the  religion  as  it  was  originally  taught; 
and  still  more,  we  have  the  writings  of  its  first  teachers,  by  which  its  precise  character 
is  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  arguments  in 
support  of  Christianity,  which  are  involved  in  or  are  founded  on  these  facts.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few,  and  will  select  those  to  which  some  justice  may  be  done  in  the 
compass  of  a  discourse. 

I.  I  believe  Christianity  to  be  true,  or  to  have  come  from  God,  because  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  other  origin.  It  must  have  had  a  cause,  and  no  other 
adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  incongruity  between  this  religion  and  all  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  it  grew  up,  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
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look  beyond  and  above  this  world  for  its  explanation.  When  I  go  back  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  place  myself  in  the  age  and  country  of  its  birth,  I  can  find  nothing 
in  the  opinions  of  men,  or  in  the  state  of  society,  which  can  account  for  its  beginning 
or  diffusion.  There  was  no  power  on  earth  to  create  or  uphold  such  a  system.  There 
was  nothing  congenial  with  it  in  Judaism,  in  heathenism,  or  in  the  state  of  society 
among  the  most  cultivated  communities.  If  you  study  the  religions,  governments,  and 
philosophical  systems  of  that  age,  you  will  discover  in  them  not  even  a  leaning  towards 
Christianity.  It  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  all,  making  no  compromise  with  human 
prejudice  or  passion;  and  it  sprung  up,  not  only  superior  to  all,  but  possessing  at  its 
very  beginning  a  perfection,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  and  which,  instead 
of  being  dimmed  by  time,  has  come  forth  more  brightly,  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  at  the  origin  of  our  religion,  the  old  heathen  worship  had  fallen 
into  disrepute  among  the  enlightened  classes  through  the  Roman  empire,  and  was 
gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  populace.  Accordingly  some  have  pretended  that 
Christianity  grew  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  faith.  But  this  is  not  true ;  for  the 
decline  of  the  heathen  systems  was  the  product  of  causes  singularly  adverse  to  the 
origination  of  such  a  system  as  Christianity.  One  cause  was  the  monstrous  depravity 
of  the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  an  utter  scorn  of  religion  in  all  its  forms  and 
restraints,  and  which  prepared  others  to  exchange  their  old  worship  for  still  grosser 
and  more  licentious  superstitions,  particularly  for  the  magical  arts  of  Egypt.  Surely 
this  corruption  of  manners,  this  wide-wasting  moral  pestilence,  will  not  be  considered 
by  any  as  a  germ  of  the  Christian  religion.  Another  principal  agent  in  loosening  the 
foundations  of  the  old  systems,  was  Philosophy,  a  noble  effort  indeed  of  the  human 
intellect,  but  one  which  did  nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  most 
popular  systems  of  philosophy  at  the  birth  of  Christianity  were  the  Sceptical  and  the 
Epicurean,  the  former  of  which  turned  religion  into  a  jest,  denied  the  possibility  of 
arriving  at  truth,  and  cast  the  mind  on  an  ocean  of  doubt  in  regard  to  every  subject 
of  inquiry;  whilst  the  latter  placed  happiness  in  ease,  inculcated  a  calm  indifference 
both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next,  and  would  have  set  down  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  suffering  for  truth  and  duty,  as  absolute  insanity.  Now  I  ask  in  what 
single  point  do  these  systems  touch  Christianity,  or  what  impulse  could  they  have 
given  to  its  invention?  There  was  indeed  another  philosophical  sect  of  a  nobler 
character;  I  mean  the  Stoical.  This  maintained  that  virtue  was  the  supreme  good, 
and  it  certainly  nurtured  some  firm  and  lofty  spirits  amidst  the  despotism  which  then 
ground  all  classes  in  the  dust.  But  the  self-reliance,  sternness,  apathy,  and  pride  of 
the  Stoic,  his  defiance  and  scorn  of  mankind,  his  want  of  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  and  his  extravagant  exaggerations  of  his  own  virtue,  placed  this  sect  in 
singular  opposition  to  Christianity;  so  that  our  religion  might  as  soon  have  sprung 
from  Scepticism  and  Epicureanism,  as  from  Stoicism.  There  was  another  system  if 
it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  which  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
often  called  the  Oriental  philosophy.  But  this,  though  certainly  an  improvement  on 
the  common  heathenism,  was  visionary  and  mystical,  and  placed  happiness  in  an 
intuition  or  immediate  perception  of  God,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  contemplation 
and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation  of  the  body,  and  desertion  of  the  world.  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  infinitely  removed  was  the  practical,  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  from 
this  spurious  sanctity  and  profitless  enthusiasm.  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  the  various 
causes  which  were  silently  operating  against  the  established  heathen  systems  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  had  no  tendency  to  suggest  and  spread  such  a  religion  as  he  brought, 
but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it  as  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism. 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  the  heathen  world.  Shall  we 
look  for  it  in  the  Jewish?  This  topic  is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition.  You 
know  the  character,  feelings,  expectations  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  at  the 
appearing  of  Jesus ;  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  a  system,  more  opposed  to  the 
Jewish  mind  than  that  which  he  taught,  cannot  be  imagined.  There  was  nothing 
friendly  to  it  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  Judea.  As  easily  might  the  luxuriant  trees  of  our 
forests  spring  from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert.  There  was  never  perhaps  a 
national  character  so  deeply  stamped  as  the  Jewish.  Ages  after  ages  of  unparalleled 
suffering  have  done  little  to  wear  away  its  indelible  features.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
whole  influence  of  education  and  religion  was  employed  to  fix  it  in  every  member  of 
the  state.  In  the  bosom  of  this  community,  and  among  its  humblest  classes,  sprung  up 
Christianity,  a  religion  as  unfettered  by  Jewish  prejudices,  as  untainted  by  the  earthly, 
narrow  views  of  the  age,  as  if  it  had  come  from  another  world.  Judaism  was  all  around 
it,  but  did  not  mar  it  by  one  trace,  or  sully  its  brightness  by  a  single  breath.  Can 
we  find,  then,  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any  more  than  in  the  heathen 
world  ? 
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Christianity,  I  maintain,  was  not  the  growth  of  any  of  the  circumstances,  principles, 
or  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  In  truth,  one  of  the  great  distinctions  of 
the  Gospel  is,  that  it  did  not  grow.  The  conception,  which  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
of  a  religion  more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive,  and  unworldly  than  Judaism, 
and  destined  to  take  its  place,  was  not  of  gradual  formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of 
it,  and  no  efforts  to  realise  it,  before  his  time ;  nor  is  there  an  appearance  of  its  having 
been  gradually  matured  by  Jesus  himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from  the  first 
in  its  full  proportions,  in  a  style  of  singular  freedom  and  boldness,  and  without  a  mark 
of  painful  elaboration.  This  suddenness  with  which  this  religion  broke  forth,  this 
maturity  of  the  system  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  this  absence  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, seems  to  me  a  strong  mark  of  its  divine  original.  If  Christianity  be  a  human 
invention,  then  I  can  be  pointed  to  something  in  the  history  of  the  age  which  impelled 
and  fitted  the  mind  of  its  author  to  its  production;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find  some 
germ  of  it,  some  approximation  to  it,  in  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  it  first 
appeared.  How  was  it,  that  from  thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at  once  meridian 
light?  Were  I  told  that  the  sciences  of  the  civilised  world  had  sprung  up  to  perfection 
at  once,  amidst  a  barbarous  horde,  I  should  pronounce  it  incredible.  Nor  can  I  easily 
believe,  that  Christianity,  the  religion  of  unbounded  love,  a  religion  which  broke  down 
the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  barriers  between  nations,  which  pro- 
claimed one  Universal  Father,  which  abolished  forms  and  substituted  the  worship  of 
the  soul,  which  condemned  alike  the  false  greatness  of  the  Roman  and  the  false  holi- 
ness of  the  Jew,  and  which  taught  an  elevation  of  virtue,  that  the  growing  knowledge 
of  succeeding  ages  has  made  more  admirable; — I  say,  I  cannot  easily  believe  that  such 
a  religion  was  suddenly,  immediately  struck  out  by  human  ingenuity,  among  a  people 
distinguished  by  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  spirit,  by  superstitious  reliance  on  outward 
worship,  by  hatred  and  scorn  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  impatient  hope  of 
soon  bending  all  nations  to  their  sway. 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the  growth  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
had  no  sympathy  with  that  age.  It  was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  people.  It  stood  alone 
at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  It  used  not  a  word  of  conciliation.  It  stooped  to  no  error 
or  passion.  It  had  its  own  tone,  the  tone  of  authority  and  superiority  to  the  world. 
It  struck  at  the  root  of  what  was  everywhere  called  glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of 
all  former  ages,  passed  a  condemning  sentence  on  the  idols  of  this  world's  admiration, 
and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and  divine, 
so  free  and  full,  so  mild  and  forgiving,  so  invincible  in  fortitude,  yet  so  tender  in  its 
sympathies,  that  even  now  few  comprehend  it  in  its  extent  and  elevation.  Such  a 
religion  had  not  its  origin  in  this  world. 

I  have  thus  sought  to  unfold  one  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Its  incongruity 
with  the  age  of  its  birth,  its  freedom  from  earthly  mixtures,  its  original,  unborrowed, 
solitary  greatness,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  broke  forth  amidst  the  general 
gloom,  these  are  to  me  strong  indications  of  its  divine  descent.  I  cannot  reconcile 
them  with  a  human  origin. 

II.  Having  stated  the  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  derived  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  accounting  for  it  by  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  I  proceed, 
in  the  second  place,  to  observe,  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  motives 
•which  instigate  men  to  the  fabrication  of  religions.  Its  aims  and  objects  are  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  imposture.  They  are  pure,  lofty,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
illustrious  delegate  of  heaven.  This  argument  deserves  to  be  unfolded  with  some 
particularity. 

Men  act  from  Motives.  The  inventors  of  religions  have  purposes  to  answer  by  them. 
Some  systems  have  been  framed  by  legislators  to  procure  reverence  to  their  laws,  to 
bow  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  civil  power;  and  some  have  been  forged  by  priests, 
to  establish  their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  form  themselves  into  a  dominant  caste, 
and  to  extort  the  wealth  of  the  industrious.  Now  I  affirm,  that  Christianity  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  selfish,  ambitious,  earthly  motive.  It  is  suited  to  no  private  end.  Its 
purpose  is  generous  and  elevated,  and  thus  bears  witness  to  its  heavenly  origin. 

The  great  object  which  has  seduced  men  to  pretend  to  inspiration,  and  to  spread 
false  religions,  has  been  Power,  in  one  form  or  another,  sometimes  political  power, 
sometimes  spiritual,  sometimes  both.  Is  Christianity  to  be  explained  by  this  selfish 
aim  ?  I  answer,  No.  I  affirm  that  the  love  of  power  is  the  last  principle  to  be  charged 
on  the  Founder  of  our  religion.  Christianity  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than 
by  its  earnest  enforcement  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  and  by  its  uncompromising 
reprobation  of  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  had  in  all  ages  made  the  many  the 
prey  of  the  few,  and  had  been  worshipped  as  the  attribute  and  impulse  of  the  greatest 
minds.  Its  tone  on  this  subject  was  original,  and  altogether  its  own.  Jesus  felt,  as 
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none  had  felt  before,  and  as  few  feel  now,  the  baseness  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the 
grandeur  of  that  benevolence  which  waives  every  mark  of  superiority,  that  it  may 
more  effectually  bless  mankind.  He  taught  this  lesson,  not  only  in  the  boldest  lan- 
guage, but,  accommodating  himself  to  the  emblematical  mode  of  religious  instruction 
prevalent  in  the  East,  he  set  before  his  disciples  a  little  child  as  their  pattern,  and 
himself  washed  their  feet.  His  whole  life  was  a  commentary  on  his  teaching.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  passion  for  distinction  and  sway  can  be  detected  in  the  artless  narratives 
of  his  historians.  He  wore  no  badge  of  superiority,  exacted  no  signs  of  homage, 
coveted  no  attentions,  resented  no  neglect.  He  discouraged  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
himself  before  him  with  nattering  salutations,  but  received  with  affectionate  sensibility 
the  penitent  who  bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears.  He  lived  with  his  obscure  disciples 
as  a  friend,  and  mixed  freely  with  all  ranks  of  the  community.  He  placed  himself  in 
the  way  of  scorn,  and  advanced  to  meet  a  death,  more  suited  than  any  other  imagin- 
able event,  to  entail  infamy  on  his  name.  Stronger  marks  of  an  infinite  superiority 
to  what  the  world  calls  glory,  cannot  be  conceived  than  we  meet  in  the  history  of 
Jesus. 

I  have  named  two  kinds  of  power,  Political  and  Spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  objects  of 
false  religions.  I  wish  to  show  you  more  particularly  the  elevation  of  Christianity 
above  these  aims.  That  the  Gospel  was  not  framed  for  political  purposes,  is  too  plaiu 
to  require  proof;  but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not  sufficiently  considered.  In 
ancient  times,  religion  was  everywhere  a  national  concern.  In  Judea  the  union 
between  religion  and  government  was  singularly  close ;  and  political  sovereignty  was 
one  of  the  chief  splendours,  with  which  the  Jewish  imagination  had  surrounded  the 
expected  Messiah.  That  in  such  an  age  and  country,  a  religion  should  arise,  which 
hardly  seems  to  know  that  government  exists;  which  makes  no  reference  to  it  except 
in  a  few  general  inculcations  of  obedience  to  the  civil  powers;  which  says  not  a  word 
nor  throws  out  a  hint  of  allying  itself  with  the  state ;  which  assumes  to  itself  no  control 
of  political  affairs,  and  intermeddles  with  no  public  concerns;  which  has  no  tendency, 
however  indirect,  to  accumulate  power  in  particular  hands;  which  provides  no  form 
of  national  worship  as  a  substitute  for  those  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy;  and 
which  treats  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  office  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  moral 
influence  and  an  unostentatious  charity; — that  such  a  religion  should  spring  up  in  such 
a  state  of  the  world  is  a  remarkable  fact.  We  here  see  a  broad  line  between  Chris- 
tianity and  other  systems,  and  a  striking  proof  of  its  originality  and  elevation.  Other 
systems  were  framed  for  communities;  Christianity  approached  men  as  Individuals. 
It  proposed,  not  the  glory  of  the  state,  but  the  perfection  of  the  individual  mind.  So 
far  from  being  contrived  to  build  up  political  power,  Christianity  tends  to  reduce  and 
gradually  to  supplant  it,  by  teaching  men  to  substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for 
menace  and  force,  by  spreading  through  all  ranks  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  altogether 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  domination,  and  by  establishing  principles  which  nourish  self- 
respect  in  every  human  being,  and  teach  the  obscurest  to  look  with  an  undazzled  eye 
on  the  most  powerful  of  their  race. 

Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  the  hands  of  a  politician.  One  of  its  main  purposes 
is  to  extinguish  the  very  spirit  which  the  ambitious  statesman  most  anxiously  cherishes, 
and  on  which  he  founds  his  success.  It  proscribes  a  narrow  patriotism,  shows  no 
mercy  to  the  spirit  of  conquest,  requires  its  disciples  to  love  other  countries  as  truly  as 
their  own,  and  enjoins  a  spirit  of  peace  and  forbearance  in  language  so  broad  and 
earnest,  that  not  a  few  of  its  professors  consider  war  in  every  shape  and  under  all 
circumstances  as  a  crime.  The  hostility  between  Christianity  and  all  the  political 
maxims  of  that  age,  cannot  easily  be  comprehended  at  the  present  day.  No  doctrines 
were  then  so  rooted,  as,  that  conquest  was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation,  and  that  an 
exclusive  patriotism  was  the  first  and  noblest  of  social  virtues.  Christianity,  in 
loosening  the  tie  which  bound  man  to  the  state,  that  it  might  connect  him  with  his 
race,  opposed  itself  to  what  was  deemed  the  vital  principle  of  national  safety  and 
grandeur,  and  commenced  a  political  revolution  as  original  and  unsparing  as  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  reform  at  which  it  aimed. 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for  political  purposes.  But  I  shall  be  asked, 
whether  it  stands  equally  clear  of  the  charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate  Spir- 
itual power.  Some  may  ask,  whether  its  founder  was  not  instigated  by  the  passion 
for  religious  domination,  whether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's  minds,  to  dictate  to 
tne  faith  of  the  world,  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a  spreading  sect,  to  stamp  his 
name  as  a  prophet  on  human  history,  and  thus  to  secure  the  prostration  of  multitudes 
to  his  will,  more  abject  and  entire  than  kings  and  conquerors  can  achieve. 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  spirit 
wf  his  religion.  It  is  plain,  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  had  a  perception,  quite 
peculiar  to  himself,  of  the  moral  beauty  and  greatness  of  a  disinterested,  meek,  and 
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self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  meditate  the  subjugation  of 
the  world  to  himself.  But,  leaving  this  topic,  I  observe,  that  on  examining  Christianity 
we  discover  none  of  the  features  of  a  religion  framed  for  spiritual  domination.  One 
of  the  infallible  marks  of  such  a  system  is,  that  it  makes  some  terms  with  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  men.  It  does  not,  cannot  provoke  and  ally  against  itself  all  the 
powers,  whether  civil  or  religious,  of  the  world.  Christianity  was  throughout  uncom- 
promising and  exasperating,  and  threw  itself  in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn.  Such  a 
system  was  anything  but  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  mark  of  a  religion  which  springs  from  the  love  of  spiritual  domina- 
tion. It  infuses  a  servile  spirit.  Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his  name  and  image  on 
his  followers,  has  an  interest  in  curbing  the  free  action  of  their  minds,  imposes  on  them 
arbitrary  doctrines,  fastens  on  them  badges  which  may  separate  them  from  others,  and 
besets  them  with  rules,  forms,  and  distinctive  observances,  which  may  perpetually 
remind  them  of  their  relation  to  their  chief.  Now  I  see  nothing  in  Christianity  of  this 
enslaving  legislation.  It  has  but  one  aim,  which  is,  not  to  exalt  its  teacher,  but  to 
improve  the  disciple;  not  to  fasten  Christ's  name  on  mankind,  but  to  breathe  into 
them  his  spirit  of  universal  love.  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  forms.  It  has  but 
two  ceremonies,  as  simple  as  they  are  expressive ;  and  these  hold  so  subordinate  a 
place  in  the  New  Testament,  that  some  of  the  best  Christians  question  or  deny  their 
permanent  obligation.  Neither  is  it  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines  which  find 
no  support  in  our  rational  nature.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  great,  universal, 
immutable  principles,  which  reason  and  conscience,  as  far  as  they  are  unfolded,  adopt 
and  rejoice  in,  as  their  own  everlasting  laws,  and  which  open  perpetually  enlarging 
views  to  the  mind.  As  far  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  free.  My  religion  lays  on  me 
not  one  chain.  It  does  not  prescribe  a  certain  range  for  my  mind,  beyond  which 
nothing  can  be  learned.  It  speaks  of  God  as  the  Universal  Father,  and  sends  me  to 
all  his  works  for  instruction.  It  does  not  hem  me  round  with  a  mechanical  ritual, 
does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes,  and  hours  of  prayer,  does  not  descend  to  details  of 
dress  and  food,  does  not  put  on  me  one  outward  badge.  It  teaches  and  enkindles  love 
to  God,  but  commands  no  precise  expressions  of  this  sentiment.  It  prescribes  prayer; 
but  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  prayer  of  the  closet,  and  treats  all  worship  as  worthless 
but  that  of  the  mind  and  heart.  It  teaches  us  to  do  good,  but  leaves  us  to  devise  for 
ourselves  the  means  by  which  we  may  best  serve  mankind.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
religion  of  Christ  may  be  summed  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind,  and  it  leaves 
the  individual  to  cherish  and  express  this  spirit  by  the  methods  most  accordant  with 
his  own  condition  and  peculiar  mind.  Christianity  is  eminently  the  religion  of  free- 
dom. The  views  which  it  gives  of  the  parental,  impartial,  universal  goodness  of  God, 
and  of  the  equal  right  of  every  human  being  to  inquire  into  his  will,  and  its  inculca- 
tions of  candour,  forbearance,  and  mutual  respect,  contribute  alike  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  I  repeat  it,  Christianity  lays  on  me  no  chains. 
It  is  anything  but  a  contrivance  for  spiritual  domination. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told,  that  Christianity,  if  judged  by  its  history,  has  no 
claim  to  the  honourable  title  of  a  religion  of  liberty.  I  shall  be  told,  that  no  system  of 
heathenism  ever  weighed  more  oppressively  on  men's  souls;  that  the  Christian  ministry 
has  trained  tyrants,  who  have  tortured,  now  the  body  with  material  fire,  and  now  the 
mind  with  the  dread  of  fiercer  flames,  and  who  have  proscribed  and  punished  free 
thought  and  free  speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes.  I  have  no  disposition  to  soften  the 
features  of  priestly  oppression ;  but  I  say,  let  not  Christianity  be  made  to  answer  for 
it.  Christianity  gives  its  ministers  no  such  power.  They  have  usurped  it  in  the  face 
of  the  sternest  prohibitions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit,  of  their  Master. 
Christianity  institutes  no  priesthood,  in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  that  word.  It 
has  not  the  name  of  priest  among  its  officers;  nor  does  it  confer  a  shadow  of  priestly 
power.  It  invests  no  class  of  men  with  peculiar  sanctity,  ascribing  to  their  interces- 
sions a  special  influence  over  God,  or  suspending  the  salvation  of  the  private  Christian 
on  ceremonies  which  they  alone  can  administer.  Jesus  indeed  appointed  twelve  of 
his  immediate  disciples  to  be  the  great  instruments  of  propagating  his  religion ;  but 
nothing  can  be  simpler  than  their  office.  They  went  forth  to  make  known  through  all 
nations  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  truth  they 
spread  freely  and  -without  reserve.  They  did  not  give  it  as  a  mystery  to  a  few  who 
Avcre  to  succeed  them  in  their  office,  and  according  to  whose  direction  it  was  to  be 
imparted  to  others.  They  communicated  it  to  the  whole  body  of  converts,  to  be  their 
equal  and  common  property,  thus  securing  to  all  the  invaluable  rights  of  the  mind.  It 
is  true,  they  appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  the  various  congregations  which  they 
formed;  and  in  that  early  age,  when  the  religion  was  new  and  unknown,  and  when 
oral  teaching  was  the  only  mode  of  communicating  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
way  for  its  diffusion  but  this  appointment  of  the  most  enlightened  disciples  to  the  work 
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of  instruction.  But  the  New  Testament  nowhere  intimates,  that  these  men  were  to 
monopolise  the  privilege  of  studying  their  religion,  or  of  teaching  it  to  others.  Not  a 
single  man  can  claim  under  Christianity  the  right  to  interpret  it  exclusively,  or  to 
impose  his  interpretation  on  his  brethren.  The  Christian  minister  enjoys  no  nearer 
access  to  God,  and  no  promise  of  more  immediate  illumination,  than  other  men.  He 
is  not  entrusted  with  the  Christian  records  more  than  they,  and  by  these  records  it  is 
both  their  right  and  duty  to  try  his  instructions.  I  have  here  pointed  out  a  noble 
peculiarity  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  religion  of  liberty.  It  is  in  no  degree  tainted 
with  the  passion  for  spiritual  power.  "Call  no  man  master,  for  ye  are  all  brethren," 
is  its  free  and  generous  inculcation,  and  to  every  form  of  freedom  it  is  a  friend  and 
defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  love  of  power,  that  master 
passion  in  the  authors  of  false  religions.  I  add,  that  no  other  object  of  a  selfish  nature 
could  have  led  to  its  invention.  The  Gospel  is  not  of  this  world.  At  the  time  of  its 
origin  no  ingenuity  could  have  brought  it  to  bear  on  any  private  or  worldly  interest. 
Its  spirit  is  self-denial.  Wealth,  ease,  and  honour,  it  counts  among  the  chief  perils 
of  life,  and  it  insists  on  no  duty  more  earnestly  than  on  that  of  putting  them  to  hazard 
and  casting  them  from  us,  if  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  so  require.  And  these 
maxims  were  not  mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  commonplaces  in  the  times  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  were  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise what  they  preached,  to  forego  every  interest  on  its  account.  They  could  not  but 
foreknow,  that  a  religion  so  uncompromising  and  pure  would  array  against  them  the 
world.  They  did  not  merely  take  the  chance  of  suffering,  but  were  sure  that  the 
whole  weight  of  scorn,  pain,  and  worldly  persecution  would  descend  on  their  heads. 
How  inexplicable,  then,  is  Christianity  by  any  selfish  object,  or  any  low  aim  ? 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and  that  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  In  reading  the 
New  Testament,  we  see  the  greatest  simplicity  of  aim.  There  is  no  lurking  purpose, 
no  by-end,  betraying  itself  through  attempts  to  disguise  it.  A  perfect  singleness  of 
design  runs  through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and  is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  truth. 
This  end  of  Christianity  is  the  moral  perfection  of  the  human  soul.  It  aims  and  it 
tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  to  rescue  men  from  the  power  of 
moral  evil;  to  unite  them  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one  another  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  philanthropy  as  meek  and  unconquerable 
as  that  of  Christ;  and  to  kindle  intense  desire,  hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and 
immortal  virtue. 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain  inference  from  these  views  ?  If  Christianity  can 
be  traced  to  no  selfish  or  worldly  motive,  if  it  was  framed,  not  for  dominion,  not  to 
compass  any  private  purpose,  but  to  raise  men  above  themselves,  and  to  conform  them 
to  God,  can  we  help  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  God  ?  And  to  whom  but  to  God  can 
we  refer  its  origin  ?  Ought  we  not  to  recognise  in  the  first  propagators  of  such  a  faith 
the  holiest  of  men,  the  friends  of  their  race,  and  the  messengers  of  Heaven?  Chris- 
tianity, from  its  very  nature,  repels  the  charge  of  imposture.  It  carries  in  itself  the 
proof  of  pure  intention.  Bad  men  could  not  have  conceived  it,  much  less  have  adopted 
it  as  the  great  object  of  their  lives.  The  supposition  of  selfish  men  giving  up  every 
private  interest  to  spread  a  system  which  condemned  themselves,  and  which  tended 
only  to  purify  mankind,  is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  irrational 
faith.  Christianity,  therefore,  when  tried  by  its  Motives,  approves  itself  to  be  of  God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and  very  important  ground  of  my  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  Its  truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first  teachers  proved 
themselves  the  ministers  of  God  by  supernatural  works.  They  did  what  man  cannot 
do,  what  bore  the  impress  of  a  divine  power,  and  what  thus  sealed  the  divinity  of  their 
mission.  A  religion  so  attested  must  be  true.  This  topic  is  a  great  one,  and  I  ask 
your  patient  attention  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  some  minds  against  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  I  have  now  adduced.  Miracles  seem  to  them  to  carry  a  confutation  in  them- 
selves. The  presumption  against  them  seems  next  to  infinite.  In  this  respect,  the 
present  times  differ  from  the  past.  There  have  been  ages,  when  men  believed  any- 
thing and  everything;  and  the  more  monstrous  the  story,  the  more  eagerly  was  it 
received  by  the  credulous  multitude.  In  the  progress  of  knowledge  men  have  come 
to  see,  that  most  of  the  prodigies  and  supernatural  events  in  which  their  forefathers 
believed,  were  fictions  of  fancy,  or  fear,  or  imposture.  The  light  of  knowledge  has 
put  to  flight  the  ghosts  and  witches  which  struck  terror  into  earlier  times.  We  now 
know,  that  not  a  few  of  the  appearances  in  the  heavens,  which  appalled  nations,  and 
were  interpreted  as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance,  were  natural  effects.  We  have 
learned,  too,  that  a  highly  excited  imagination  can  work  some  of  the  cures  once 
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ascribed  to  magic ;  and  the  lesson  taught  us  by  these  natural  solutions  of  apparent 
miracles,  is,  that  accounts  of  supernatural  events  are  to  be  sifted  with  great  jealousy 
and  received  with  peculiar  care. 

But  the  result  of  this  new  light  thrown  on  nature  and  history  is,  that  some  are  dis- 
posed to  discredit  all  miracles  indiscriminately.  So  many  having  proved  groundless, 
a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  is  passed  on  all.  The  human  mind,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  has  passed  from  extreme  credulousness,  to  the  excess  of  incredulity.  Some 
persons  are  even  hardy  enough  to  deride  the  very  idea  of  a  miracle.  They  pronounce 
the  order  of  nature  something  fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  suspensions  of  it  incredi- 
ble. This  prejudice,  for  such  it  is,  seems  to  deserve  particular  attention;  for,  until  it 
is  removed,  the  evidences  of  Christian  miracles  will  have  little  weight.  Let  us  examine 
it  patiently  and  impartially. 

The  sceptic  tells  me,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed.  I  ask  him,  By  whom  or  by 
what  is  it  fixed  ?  By  an  iron  fate  ?  By  an  inflexible  necessity  ?  Does  not  nature 
bear  the  signatures  of  an  intelligent  Cause?  Does  not  the  very  idea  of  its  order 
imply  an  ordaining  or  disposing  Mind  ?  Does  not  the  universe,  the  more  it  is  explored, 
bear  increasing  testimony  to  a  Being  superior  to  itself?  Then  the  order  of  nature 
is  fixed  by  a  Will  which  can  reverse  it.  Then  a  power  equal  to  miracles  exists.  Then 
miracles  are  not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed  can  work  miracles,  but  that  he  will  not.  He 
will  not?  And  how  does  the  sceptic  know  this?  Has  God  so  told  him?  This  lan- 
guage does  not  become  a  being  of  our  limited  faculties;  and  the  presumptuousness 
which  thus  makes  laws  for  the  Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency  to  particular  modes, 
is  as  little  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  as  of  religion. 

The  sceptic  sees  nothing  in  miracles,  but  ground  of  offence.  To  me,  they  seem  to 
involve  in  their  very  nature  a  truth  so  great,  so  vital,  that  I  am  not  only  reconciled  to 
them,  but  am  disposed  to  receive  joyfully  any  sufficient  proofs  of  their  having  been 
performed.  To  the  sceptic,  no  principle  is  so  important  as  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
the  constancy  of  its  laws.  To  me.  there  is  a  vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  miracles 
bear  witness,  and  to  which  I  welcome  their  aid.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to  know  is, 
that  Mind  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  universe;  that  matter  is  its  instrument  and 
slave;  that  there  is  a  Will  to  which  nature  can  offer  no  obstruction;  that  God  is 
unshackled  by  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  controls  them  at  his  pleasure.  This 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Mind  over  the  universe,  is  the  only  foundation  of 
hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  human  mind  over  matter,  over  physical  influences,  over 
imperfection  and  death.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  strong  impressions  which  we 
receive  through  the  senses  from  the  material  creation,  joined  to  our  experience  of  its 
regularity,  and  to  our  instinctive  trust  in  its  future  uniformity,  do  obscure  this  supre- 
macy of  God,  do  tempt  us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  omnipotence  to  nature's  laws,  and  to 
limit  our  hopes  to  the  good  which  is  promised  by  these.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  men  to  attach  the  idea  of  necessity  to  an  unchanging  regularity  of  operation,  and  to 
imagine  bounds  to  a  being  who  keeps  one  undeviating  path,  or  who  repeats  himself 
perpetually.  Hence,  I  say  that  I  rejoice  in  miracles.  They  show  and  assert  the 
supremacy  of  Mind  in  the  universe.  They  manifest  a  spiritual  power,  which  is  in  no 
degree  enthralled  by  the  laws  of  matter.  I  rejoice  in  these  witnesses  to  so  great  a 
truth.  I  rejoice  in  whatever  proves,  that  this  order  of  nature,  which  so  often  weighs 
on  me  as  a  chain,  and  which  contains  no  promise  of  my  perfection,  is  not  supreme  and 
immutable,  and  that  the  Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the  narrow  modes  of  operation 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objection  to  miracles  is  most  frequently  expressed, 
is  the  following: — "  It  is  derogatory,"  says  the  sceptic,  "to  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God, 
to  suppose  him  to  break  in  upon  the  order  of  his  own  works.  It  is  only  the  unskilful 
artist  who  is  obliged  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new  impulse  by  an  immediate  agency."  To  this  objec- 
tion I  reply,  that  it  proceeds  on  false  ideas  of  God  and  of  the  creation.  God  is  not  an 
artist,  but  a  Moral  Parent  and  Governor;  nor  is  the  creation  a  machine.  If  it  were, 
it  might  be  urged  with  greater  speciousness,  that  miracles  cannot  be  needed  or 
required.  One  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  creation,  is  the  contrast  or  opposition 
of  the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  It  includes  not  only  matter  but  mind,  not  only 
lifeless  and  unconscious  masses,  but  rational  beings,  free  agents;  and  these  are  its 
noblest  parts  and  ultimate  objects.  The  material  universe  was  framed  not  for  itself, 
but  for  these.  Its  order  was  not  appointed  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  instruct  and 
improve  a  higher  rank  of  beings,  the  intelligent  offspring  of  God ;  and  whenever  a 
departure  from  this  order,  that  is,  whenever  miraculous  agency  can  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  it  is  demanded  by  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  all  his  attributes.  If  the  Supreme  Being  proposed  only  such  ends  as 
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mechanism  can  produce,  then  he  might  have  framed  a  machinery  so  perfect  and  sure 
as  to  need  no  suspension  of  its  ordinary  movements.  But  he  has  an  incomparably 
nobler  end.  His  great  purpose  is  to  educate,  to  rescue  from  evil,  to  cany  forward 
for  ever  the  free,  rational  mind  or  soul ;  and  who  that  understands  what  a  free  mind 
is,  and  what  a  variety  of  teaching  and  discipline  it  requires,  will  presume  to  affirm, 
that  no  lights  or  aids,  but  such  as  come  to  it  through  an  invariable  order  of  nature,  are 
necessary  to  unfold  it? 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  miracles,  as  I  apprehend,  would  be  removed,  if 
we  were  to  consider  more  particularly,  that  the  chief  distinction  of  intelligent  beings 
is  Moral  Freedom,  the  power  of  determining  themselves  to  evil  as  well  as  good,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  involving  themselves  in  great  misery.  When  God  made 
man,  he  framed  not  a  machine,  but  a  free  being,  who  was  to  rise  or  fall  according  to 
his  use  or  abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity,  at  once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
fearful  which  we  can  conceive,  shows  us  how  the  human  race  may  have  come  into  a 
condition,  to  which  the  illumination  of  nature  was  inadequate.  In  truth,  the  more  we 
consider  the  freedom  of  intelligent  beings,  the  more  we  shall  question  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  unchangeable  order  which  will  meet  fully  all  their  wants;  for  such 
beings,  having  of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action,  may  bring  themselves  into  a  vast 
variety  of  conditions,  and  of  course  may  come  to  need  a  relief  not  contained  in  the 
resources  of  nature.  The  history  of  the  human  race  illustrates  these  truths.  At  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  human  family  were  plunged  into  gross  and  debasing 
error,  and  the  light  of  nature  had  not  served  for  ages  to  guide  them  back  to  truth. 
Philosophy  had  done  its  best,  and  failed.  A  new  element,  a  new  power  seems  to  have 
been  wanting  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  That  in  such  an  exigence  miraculous  aid 
should  be  imparted,  accords  with  our  best  views  of  God.  I  repeat  it;  were  men 
mechanical  beings,  an  undeviating  order  of  nature  might  meet  all  their  wants.  They 
are  free  beings,  who  bear  a  moral  relation  to  God,  and  as  such  may  need,  and  are 
worthy  of,  a  more  various  and  special  care  than  is  extended  over  the  irrational 
creation. 

When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  by  God 
to  be  the  only  method  of  instructing  and  improving  mankind.  I  see  reasons,  as  I 
think,  why  its  order  or  regular  course  should  be  occasionally  suspended,  and  why 
revelation  should  be  joined  to  it  in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  the  race.  I  can  offer 
only  a  few  considerations  on  this  point,  but  they  seem  to  me  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion.— The  first  is,  that  a  fixed,  invariable  order  of  nature  does  not  give  us  some  views 
of  God  which  are  of  great  interest  and  importance,  or  at  least  it  does  not  give  them 
•with  that  distinctness  which  we  all  desire.  It  reveals  him  as  the  Universal  Sovereign 
•who  provides  for  the  whole  or  for  the  general  weal,  but  not.  with  sufficient  clearness, 
as  a  tender  father,  interested  in  the  Individual.  I  see.  in  this  fixed  order,  his  care  of 
the  race,  but  not  his  constant,  boundless  concern  for  myself.  Nature  speaks  of  a 
general  Divinity,  not  of  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  each  living  soul.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary defect  attending  an  inflexible,  unvarying  administration  by  general  laws;  and  it 
seems  to  require  that  God,  to  carry  forward  the  race,  should  reveal  himself  by  some 
other  manner  than  by  general  laws.  No  conviction  is  more  important  to  human 
improvement  than  that  of  God's  paternal  interest  in  every  human  being;  and  how  can 
he  communicate  this  persuasion  so  effectually,  as  by  suspending  nature's  order,  to 
teach,  through  an  inspired  messenger,  his  paternal  love? 

My  second  remark  is,  that  whilst  nature  teaches  many  important  lessons,  it  is  not  a 
direct,  urgent  teacher.  Its  truths  are  not  prominent,  and  consequently  men  may 
neglect  it,  and  place  themselves  beyond  its  influence.  For  example,  nature  holds  out 
the  doctrine  of  One  God,  but  does  not  compel  attention  to  it.  God's  name  is  not 
written  in  the  sky  in  letters  of  light,  which  all  nations  must  read,  nor  sounded  abroad 
in  a  voice,  deep  and  awful  as  thunders,  so  that  all  must  hear.  Nature  is  a  gentle,  I 
had  almost  said,  a  reserved  teacher,  demanding  patient  thought  in  the  learner,  and  may 
therefore  be  unheeded.  Men  may  easily  shut  their  ears  and  harden  their  hearts 
against  its  testimony  to  God.  Accordingly  we  learn,  that,  at  Christ's  coming,  almost 
all  nations  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  given  them- 
selves up  to  gross  superstitions.  To  such  a  condition  of  the  world,  nature's  indirect 
and  unimposing  mode  of  instruction  is  not  fitted,  and  thus  it  furnishes  a  reason  for  a 
more  immediate  and  impressive  teaching.  In  such  a  season  of  moral  darkness,  was  it 
not  worthy  of  God  to  kindle  another  and  more  quickening  beam  ?  When  the  long 
repeated  and  almost  monotonous  language  of  creation  was  not  heard,  was  it  unworthy 
of  God  to  speak  with  a  new  and  more  startling  voice  ?  What  fitter  method  was  there 
for  rousing  those  whom  nature's  quiet  regularity  could  not  teach,  than  to  interrupt  its 
usual  course? 

I  proceed  to  another  reason  for  expecting  revelation  to  be  added  to  the  light  of 
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nature.  Nature,  I  have  said,  is  not  a  direct  or  urgent  teacher,  and  men  may  place 
themselves  beyond  its  voice.  I  say,  thirdly,  that  there  is  one  great  point,  on  which 
we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  the  truth,  and  which  is  yet  taught  so  indistinctly  by 
nature,  that  men,  however  disposed  to  learn,  cannot  by  that  light  alone  obtain  full 
conviction.  What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  question  in  which  each  man  has  the  deepest 
interest?  It  is  this,  Are  we  to  live  again;  or  is  this  life  all?  Does  the  principle  of 
thought  perish  with  the  body;  or  does  it  survive?  And  if  it  survive,  where?  how?  in 
what  condition  ?  under  what  law  ?  There  is  an  inward  voice  which  speaks  of  judg- 
ment to  come.  Will  judgment  indeed  come?  and  if  so,  what  award  may  we  hope  or 
fear?  The  Future  state  of  man,  this  is  the  great  question  forced  on  us  by  our  chang- 
ing life,  and  by  approaching  death.  I  will  not  say,  that  on  this  topic  nature  throws  no 
light.  I  think  it  does;  and  this  light  continually  grows  brighter  to  them  whose  eyes 
revelation  has  couched  and  made  strong  to  see.  But  nature  alone  does  not  meet  our 
wants.  I  might  prove  this  by  referring  you  to  the  ages  preceding  Christ,  when  the 
anxious  spirit  of  man  constantly  sought  to  penetrate  the  gloom  beyond  the  grave,  when 
imagination  and  philosophy  alike  plunged  into  the  future,  but  found  no  resting-place. 
But  every  man  must  feel,  that,  left  to  nature  as  his  only  guide,  he  must  wander  in 
doubt  as  to  the  life  to  come.  Where,  but  from  God  himself,  can  I  learn  my  destina- 
tion ?  I  ask  at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  for  intelligence  of  the  departed,  and  the  tomb 
gives  me  no  reply.  I  examine  the  various  regions  of  nature,  but  I  can  discover  no 
process  for  restoring  the  mouldering  body,  and  no  sign  or  track  of  the  spirit's  ascent  to 
another  sphere.  I  see  the  need  of  a  power  above  nature  to  restore  or  perpetuate  life 
after  death ;  and  if  God  intended  to  give  assurance  of  this  life,  I  see  not  how  he  can  do 
it  but  by  supernatural  teaching,  by  a  miraculous  revelation.  Miracles  are  the  appro- 
priate, and  would  seem  to  be  the  only  mode  of  placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future  and 
immortal  being;  and  no  miracles  can  be  conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  end 
as  the  very  ones  which  hold  the  highest  place  in  Christianity, — I  mean  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  and,  still  more,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  No  man  will  deny,  that,  of  all 
truths,  a  future  state  is  most  strengthening  to  virtue  and  consoling  to  humanity.  Is  it 
then  unworthy  of  God  to  employ  miracles  for  the  awakening  or  the  confirmation  of 
this  hope?  May  they  not  even  be  expected,  if  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  sheds  but  a 
faint  light  on  this  most  interesting  of  all  verities? 

I  add  one  more  consideration  in  support  of  the  position,  that  nature  was  not  intended 
to  be  God's  only  method  of  teaching  mankind.  In  surveying  the  human  mind,  we 
discover  a  principle  which  singularly  fits  it  to  be  wrought  upon  and  benefited  by  mira- 
culous agency,  and  which  might  therefore  lead  us  to  expect  such  interposition.  I  refer 
to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  by  which  we  become  in  a  measure  insensible  or  indif- 
ferent to  what  is  familiar,  but  are  roused  to  attention  and  deep  interest  by  what  is 
singular,  strange,  supernatural.  This  principle  of  wonder  is  an  important  part  of  our 
constitution ;  and  that  God  should  employ  it  in  the  work  of  our  education,  is  what 
reason  might  anticipate.  I  see,  then,  a  foundation  for  miracles  in  the  human  mind ; 
and  when  I  consider  that  the  mind  is  God's  noblest  work,  I  ought  to  look  to  this  as 
the  interpreter  of  his  designs.  We  are  plainly  so  constituted,  that  the  order  of  nature, 
the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  us  the  less.  Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless  uni- 
formity. On  the  contrary,  departures  from  this  order  powerfully  stir  the  soul,  break 
up  its  old  and  slumbering  habits  of  thought,  turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude  to  the 
Almighty  Interposer,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  with  awe  the  communications  of  his 
will.  Was  it  unworthy  of  God,  who  gave  us  this  sensibility  to  the  wonderful,  to  appeal 
to  it  for  the  recovery  of  his  creatures  to  himself  ? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great  objection  of  scepticism,  that  miracles  are 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  having  established 
an  order  of  operation,  cannot  be  expected  to  depart  from  it.  To  me,  such  reasoning, 
if  reasoning  it  may  be  called,  is  of  no  weight.  When  I  consider  God's  paternal  and 
moral  relation  to  mankind,  and  his  interest  in  their  progress;  when  I  consider  how 
accordant  it  is  with  his  character  that  he  should  make  himself  known  to  them  by 
methods  most  fitted  to  awaken  the  mind  and  heart  to  his  goodness;  when  I  consider 
the  need  we  have  of  illumination  in  regard  to  the  future  life,  more  distinct  and  full 
than  the  creation  affords;  when  I  consider  the  constitution  and  condition  of  man,  his 
free  agency,  and  the  corruption  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  when  I  consider  how  little 
benefit  a  being  so  depraved  was  likely  to  derive  from  an  order  of  nature  to  which  he 
had  grown  familiar,  and  how  plainly  the  mind  is  fitted  to  be  quickened  by  miraculous 
interposition; — I  say,  when  I  take  all  these  things  into  view,  I  see,  as  I  think,  a  foun- 
dation in  nature  for  supernatural  light  and  aid,  and  I  discern  in  a  miraculous  revela- 
tion, such  as  Christianity,  a  provision  suited  at  once  to  the  frame  and  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  and  to  the  perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles,  though  less  avowed,  than  that  which  I  have 
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now  considered,  yet  perhaps  not  less  influential,  and  probably  operating  on  many 
minds  so  secretly  as  to  be  unperceived.  At  two  of  these  I  will  just  glance.  Not  a 
few,  I  am  confident,  have  doubts  of  the  Christian  miracles,  because  they  see  none  now. 
Were  their  scepticism  to  clothe  itself  in  language,  it  would  say,  "  Show  us  miracles, 
and  we  will  believe  them.  We  suspect  them,  because  they  are  confined  to  the  past" 
Now  this  objection  is  a  childish  one.  It  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle,  that 
nothing  in  the  past  is  worthy  of  belief,  which  is  not  repeated  in  the  present.  Admit 
this,  and  where  will  incredulity  stop?  How  many  forms  and  institutions  of  society, 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  have  passed  away.  Has  history,  then,  no  title  to  respect? 
If  indeed  the  human  race  were  standing  still,  if  one  age  were  merely  a  copy  of  pre- 
ceding ones,  if  each  had  precisely  the  same  wants,  then  the  miracles  required  at  one 
period  would  be  reproduced  in  all.  But  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  progress 
in  human  affairs  ?  that  formerly  mankind  were  in  a  different  stage  from  that  through 
which  they  are  now  passing?  that  of  course  the  education  of  the  race  must  be  varied? 
and  that  miracles,  important  once,  may  be  superfluous  now?  Shall  we  bind  the 
Creator  to  invariable  modes  of  teaching  and  training  a  race  whose  capacities  and  wanls 
are  undergoing  a  perpetual  change  ?  Because  in  periods  of  thick  darkness  God  intro- 
duced a  new  religion  by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect  these  works  to  be 
repeated,  when  the  darkness  is  scattered  and  their  end  attained  ?  Who  does  not  see 
that  miracles,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  rare,  occasional,  limited  ?  Would  not 
their  power  be  impaired  by  frequency?  and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were  they  so 
far  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering,  shows  us  the  true  character  of  scepticism. 
Scepticism  is  essentially  a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  makes  the  present  moment  the 
measure  of  the  past  and  future.  It  is  the  creature  of  sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less universe,  it  can  conceive  no  mode  of  operation  but  what  falls  under  its  immediate 
observation.  The  visible,  the  present  is  everything  to  the  unbeliever.  Let  him  but 
enlarge  his  views;  let  him  look  round  on  the  immensity  of  the  universe;  let  him  con- 
sider the  infinity  of  resources  which  are  comprehended  in  omnipotence;  let  him 
represent  to  himself  the  manifold  stages  through  which  the  human  race  is  appointed 
to  pass;  let  him  remember  that  the  education  of  the  ever-growing  mind  must  require 
a  great  variety  of  discipline;  and  especially  let  him  admit  the  sublime  thought,  of 
which  the  germ  is  found  in  nature,  that  man  was  created  to  be  trained  for,  and  to 
ascend  to  an  incomparably  higher  order  of  existence  than  the  present, — and  he  will 
see  the  childishness  of  making  his  narrow  experience  the  standard  of  all  that  is  past 
and  is  to  come  in  human  history. 

It  is  strange  indeed,  that  men  of  science  should  fall  into  this  error.  The  improved 
science  of  the  present  day  teaches  them,  that  this  globe  of  ours,  which  seems  so 
unchangeable,  is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  thousand  years  ago.  They  find  proofs  by 
digging  into  the  earth,  that  this  globe  was  inhabited  before  the  existence  of  the  human 
race,  by  classes  of  animals  which  have  perished,  and  the  ocean  peopled  by  races  now 
unknown,  and  that  the  human  race  are  occupying  a  ruined  and  restored  world.  Men 
of  science  should  learn  to  free  themselves  from  the  vulgar  narrowness  which  sees 
nothing  in  the  past  but  the  present,  and  should  learn  the  stupendous  and  infinite 
variety  of  the  dispensations  of  God. 

There  is  another  objection  to  miracles,  and  the  last  to  be  now  considered,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  pretended  miracles  crowd  the  pages  of  ancient 
history.  No  falsehoods,  we  are  told,  have  been  more  common  than  accounts  of  pro- 
digies, and  therefore  the  miraculous  character  of  Christianity  is  a  presumption  against 
its  truth.  I  acknowledge  that  this  argument  has  its  weight;  and  I  am  ready  to  say, 
that,  did  I  know  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  was  a  religion  full  of  miracles;  did  I 
know  nothing  of  its  doctrines,  its  purpose,  its  influences,  and  whole  history,  I  should 
suspect  it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  miracles, 
considered  nakedly,  or  separated  from  their  design  and  from  all  circumstances  which 
explain  and  support  them.  There  is  a  like  presumption  against  events  not  miracu- 
lous, but  of  an  extraordinary  character.  But  this  is  only  a  reason  for  severe  scrutiny 
and  slow  belief,  not  for  resisting  strong  and  multiplied  proofs.  I  blame  no  man  for 
doubting  a  report  of  miracles  when  first  brought  to  his  ears.  Thousands  of  absurd 
prodigies  have  been  created  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  thousands  more  been 
forged  by  imposture.  I  invite  yon,  then,  to  try  scrupulously  the  miracles  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  if  they  bear  the  marks  of  the  superstitious  legends  of  false  religions,  do  not 
spare  them.  I  only  ask  for  them  a  fair  hearing  and  calm  investigation. 

It  is  plainly  no  sufficient  argument  for  rejecting  all  miracles,  that  men  have  believed 
in  many  which  are  false.  If  you  go  back  to  the  times  when  miraculous  stories  were 
swallowed  most  greedily,  and  read  the  books  then  written  on  history,  geography,  and 
natural  science,  you  will  find  all  of  them  crowded  with  error;  but  do  they  therefore 
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contain  nothing  worthy  your  trust?  Is  there  not  a  vein  of  truth  running  through  the 
prevalent  falsehood  ?  And  cannot  a  sagacious  mind  very  often  detach  the  real  from 
the  fictitious,  explain  the  origin  of  many  mistakes,  distinguish  the  judicious  and  honest 
from  the  credulous  or  interested  narrator,  and  by  a  comparison  of  testimonies  detect 
the  latent  truth?  Where  will  you  stop,  if  you  start  with  believing  nothing  on  points 
where  former  ages  have  gone  astray?  You  must  pronounce  all  religion  and  all 
morality  to  be  delusion,  for  on  both  topics  men  have  grossly  erred.  Nothing  is  more 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  than  to  found  a  universal  censure  on  a  limited  number  of 
unfavourable  facts.  This  is  much  like  the  reasoning  of  the  misanthrope,  who,  because 
he  sees  much  vice,  infers  that  there  is  no  virtue,  and,  because  he  has  sometimes  been 
deceived,  pronounces  all  men  hypocrites. 

I  maintain  that  the  multiplicity  of  false  miracles,  far  from  disproving,  gives  support 
to  those  on  which  Christianity  rests ;  for,  first,  there  is  generally  some  foundation  for 
falsehood,  especially  when  it  obtains  general  belief.  The  love  of  truth  is  an  essential 
principle  of  human  nature;  men  generally  embrace  error  on  account  of  some  precious 
ingredient  of  truth  mixed  with  it,  and  for  the  time  inseparable  from  it.  The  universal 
belief  of  past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions,  is  to  me  a  presumption  that  miracles 
have  entered  into  human  history.  Will  the  unbeliever  say,  that  it  only  shows  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  the  human  mind  for  the  supernatural?  I  reply,  that,  in  this  rea- 
soning, he  furnishes  a  weapon  against  himself;  for  a  strong  principle  in  the  human 
mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for  and  to  cling  to  miraculous  agency,  affords  a  presump- 
tion that  the  Author  of  our  being,  by  whom  this  thirst  for  the  supernatural  was  given, 
intended  to  furnish  objects  for  it,  and  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

But  I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and  it  is  an  observation  of  great  importance,  that 
the  exploded  miracles  of  ancient  times,  if  carefully  examined,  not  only  furnish  a  general 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  genuine  ones,  but  yield  strong  proof  of  the 
truth  of  those  in  particular  upon  which  Christianity  rests.  I  say  to  the  sceptic,  You 
affirm  nothing  but  truth  in  declaring  history  to  abound  in  false  miracles ;  I  agree  with 
you  in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supernatural  accounts  of  which  ancient 
religions  boast.  But  how  do  we  know  these  to  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so  judge  without 
proofs.  We  discern  in  them  the  marks  of  delusion.  Now  I  ask  you  to  examine  these 
marks,  and  then  to  answer  me  honestly,  whether  you  find  them  in  the  miracles  of 
Christianity.  Is  there  not  a  broad  line  between  Christ's  works  and  those  which  we 
both  agree  in  rejecting?  I  maintain  that  there  is,  and  that  nothing  but  ignorance  can 
confound  the  Christian  miracles  with  the  prodigies  of  heathenism.  The  contrast 
between  them  is  so  strong  as  to  forbid  us  to  refer  them  to  a  common  origin.  The 
miracles  of  superstition  carry  the  brand  of  falsehood  in  their  own  nature,  and  are 
disproved  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  imposed  on  the  multitude. 
The  objects,  for  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought,  are  such  as  do  not  require 
or  justify  a  divine  interposition.  Many  of  them  are  absurd,  childish,  or  extravagant, 
and  betray  a  weak  intellect  or  diseased  imagination.  Many  can  be  explained  by 
natural  causes.  Many  are  attested  by  persons  who  lived  in  different  countries  and 
ages,  and  enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  their  truth.  We  can  see  the  origin 
of  many  in  the  self-interest  of  those  who  forged  them,  and  can  account  for  their  recep- 
tion by  the  condition  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  these  spurious  miracles  were  the 
natural  growth  of  the  ignorance,  passions,  prejudices,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  and 
tended  to  confirm  them.  Now  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  these  various  marks  of 
falsehood  cannot  be  found  in  the  Christian  miracles.  We  find  in  them  characters 
directly  the  reverse.  They  were  wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  God;  they  were 
wrought  in  an  age  of  improvement;  they  are  marked  by  a  majesty,  beneficence, 
unostentatious  simplicity,  and  wisdom,  which  separate  them  immeasurably  from  the 
dreams  of  a  disordered  fancy  or  the  contrivances  of  imposture.  They  can  be  explained 
by  no  interests,  passions,  or  prejudices  of  men.  They  are  parts  of  a  religion,  which 
was  singularly  at  variance  with  established  ideas  and  expectations,  which  breathes 
purity  and  benevolence,  which  transcended  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  which 
thus  carries  with  it  the  presumption  of  a  divine  original.  Whence  this  immense 
distance  between  the  two  classes  of  miracles  ?  Will  you  trace  both  to  one  source,  and 
that  a  polluted  one?  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spirit,  works  as  different  as  light  and 
darkness,  as  earth  and  heaven?  I  am  not,  then,  shaken  in  my  faith  by  the  false 
miracles  of  other  religions.  I  have  no  desire  to  keep  them  out  of  sight;  I  summon 
them  as  my  witnesses.  They  show  me  how  naturally  imposture  and  superstition 
leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on  their  fictions.  They  show  how  man,  when  he  aspires 
to  counterfeit  God's  agency,  betrays  more  signally  his  impotence  and  folly.  When  I 
place  side  by  side  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  and  the  prodigies  of  heathenism,  I  see 
that  they  can  no  more  be  compared  with  one  another,  than  the  machinery  and  mock 
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thunders  of  the  theatre  can  be  likened  to  the  awful  and  beneficent  powers  of  the 
universe. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miracles,  I  have  aimed  chiefly  to  meet  those  general 
objections  by  which  many  are  prejudiced  against  supernatural  interpositions  univer- 
sally, and  are  disinclined  to  weigh  any  proof  in  their  support.  Hoping  that  this  weak 
scepticism  has  been  shown  to  want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  I  proceed  now  to 
state  more  particularly  the  principal  grounds  on  which  I  believe  that  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Jesus  and  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  were  actually  wrought  in 
attestation  of  its  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  presumptive  and  direct,  and  both  meet  in 
support  of  Christian  miracles.  First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  its  favour. 
To  this  class  of  proofs,  belong  the  views  already  given  of  the  accordance  of  revelation 
and  miracles  with  the  wants  and  principles  of  human  nature,  with  the  perfections  of 
God,  with  his  relations  to  his  human  family,  and  with  his  ordinary  providence.  These 
I  need  not  repeat.  I  will  only  observe,  that  a  strong  presumption  in  support  of  the 
miracles,  arises  from  the  importance  of  the  religion  to  which  they  belong.  If  I  were 
told  of  supernatural  works  performed  to  prove,  that  three  are  more  than  one,  or  that 
human  life  requires  food  for  its  support,  I  should  know  that  they  were  false.  The 
presumption  against  them  would  be  invincible.  The  author  of  nature  could  never 
supersede  its  wise  and  stupendous  order  to  teach  what  falls  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  child.  Extraordinary  interpositions  of  God  suppose  that  truths  of  extraordinary 
dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be  imparted.  Now,  in  Christianity,  I  find  truths  of 
transcendent  importance,  which  throw  into  shade  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
which  give  a  new  character,  aim,  and  interest  to  our  existence.  Here  is  a  fit  occasion 
for  supernatural  interposition.  A  presumption  exists  in  favour  of  miracles,  by  which 
a  religion  so  worthy  of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  presumption  in  favour  of  facts,  is  not  enough.  It  indeed  adds  much  force  to 
the  direct  proofs ;  still  these  are  needed,  nor  are  they  wanting  to  Christianity.  The 
direct  proofs  of  facts  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds;  they  consist  of  testimony,  oral  or 
written,  and  of  effects,  traces,  monuments,  which  the  facts  have  left  behind  them. 
The  Christian  miracles  are  supported  by  both. — We  have  first  the  most  unexceptionable 
Test  imony,  nothing  less  than  that  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses,  of  the  com- 
panions of  Jesus  and  the  first  propagators  of  his  religion.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
men  who  could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  facts  which  they  report;  who  bore 
their  witness  amidst  perils  and  persecutions;  who  bore  it  on  the  very  spot  where  their 
Master  lived  and  died;  who  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  if  their  testi- 
mony were  false ;  whose  writings  breathe  the  sincerest  love  of  virtue  and  of  mankind ; 
and  who  at  last  sealed  their  attestations  with  their  blood.  More  unexceptionable 
witnesses  to  facts  cannot  be  produced  or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  "These  witnesses  lived  ages  ago ;  could  we  hear  these  accounts  from 
their  own  lips,  we  should  be  satisfied?"  I  answer,  You  have  something  better  than 
their  own  lips,  or  than  their  own  word  taken  alone.  You  have,  as  has  been  proved, 
their  writings.  Peihaps  you  hear  with  some  surprise  that  a  book  may  be  a  better 
witness  than  its  author;  but  nothing  is  more  true,  and  I  will  illustrate  it  by  an 
imaginary  case  in  our  own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  eye-witness  should  relate  to  me  the 
events  of  the  three  memorable  days  of  July,  in  which  the  last  revolution  of  France  was 
achieved;  suppose  next,  that  a  book,  a  history  of  that  revolution,  published  and 
received  as  true  in  France,  should  be  sent  to  me  from  that  country.  Which  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  facts  ?  I  say  the  last.  A  single  witness  may  deceive ;  but  that  a 
•writer  should  publish  in  France  the  history  of  a  revolution,  which  never  occurred 
there,  or  which  differed  essentially  from  the  true  one,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  impro- 
bable; and  that  such  a  history  should  obtain  currency,  that  it  should  not  be  instantly 
branded  as  a  lie,  is  utterly  impossible.  A  history  received  by  a  people  as  true,  not 
only  gives  us  the  testimony  of  the  writer,  but  the  testimony  of  the  nation  among  whom 
it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a  concentration  of  thousands  of  voices,  of  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses. I  say,  then,  that  the  writings  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  received  as 
they  were  by  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  their  own  times  and  in  those  which  imme- 
diately followed,  are  the  testimonies  of  that  multitude  as  well  as  of  the  writers. 
Thousands,  nearest  to  the  events,  join  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Christian  miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence,  sometimes  more  powerful  than  direct  witnesses, 
and  this  belongs  to  Christianity.  Facts  are  often  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  effects 
which  they  leave  behind  them.  This  is  the  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Let  me 
explain  this  branch  of  evidence.  1  am  told,  when  absent  and  distant  from  your  city, 
that  on  a  certain  day,  a  tide,  such  as  had  never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbour, 
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overflowed  your  wharves,  and  rushed  into  your  streets;  I  doubt  the  fact;  but  hasten- 
ing here,  I  see  what  were  once  streets,  strewed  with  sea-weed,  and  shells,  and  the 
ruins  of  houses,  and  I  cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive,  but  such  effects  cannot 
lie.  All  great  events  leave  eifects,  and  these  speak  directly  of  the  cause.  What,  I 
ask,  are  the  proofs  of  the  American  revolution?  Have  we  none  but  written  or  oral 
testimony?  Our  free  constitution,  the  whole  form  of  our  society,  the  language  and 
spirit  of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness  to  our  English  origin,  and  to  our  successful 
conflict  for  independence.  Now  the  miracles  of  Christianity  have  left  effects,  which 
equally  attest  their  reality,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  them.  I  go  back  to  the 
age  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  immediately  struck  with  the  commencement  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  I  see  a  new 
religion,  of  a  character  altogether  its  own,  which  bore  no  likeness  to  any  past  or  exist- 
ing faith,  spreading  in  a  few  years  through  all  civilised  nations,  and  introducing  a  new 
era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  broadly  distin- 
guished all  following  ages.  Here  is  a  plain  fact,  which  the  sceptic  will  not  deny, 
however  he  may  explain  it.  I  see  this  religion  issuing  from  an  obscure,  despised, 
hated  people.  Its  founder  had  died  on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  punishment  as  disgraceful 
as  the  pillory  or  gallows  at  the  present  day.  Its  teachers  were  poor  men,  without  rank, 
office,  or  education,  taken  from  the  fishing-boat  and  other  occupations  which  had  never 
furnished  teachers  to  mankind.  I  see  these  men  beginning  their  work  on  the  spot 
where  their  Master's  blood  had  been  shed,  as  of  a  common  malefactor;  and  I  hear 
them  summoning  first  his  murderers,  and  then  all  nations  and  all  ranks,  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne,  the  priest  in  the  temple,  the  great  and  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  to  renounce  the  faith  and  the  worship  which  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  veneration  of  all  ages,  and  to  take  the  yoke  of  their  crucified  Lord.  I  see  passion 
and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  the  curse  of  the  priest,  the  scorn  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  fury  of  the  populace,  joined  to  crush  this  common  enemy;  and 
yet,  without  a  human  weapon  and  in  opposition  to  all  human  power,  I  see  the  humble 
Apostles  of  Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpowering  prejudice,  breaking  the  ranks  of 
their  opposers,  changing  enemies  into  friends,  breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  and  carrying  to  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and  even  into  half-civilised 
regions,  a  religion  which  has  contribiited  to  advance  society  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  Here  is  the  effect.  Here  is  a  monument  more  durable  than  pillars  or 
triumphal  arches.  Now  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  effects.  If  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  were  indeed  sent  and  empowered  by  God,  and  wrought  miracles  in 
attestation  of  their  mission,  then  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  explained.  Sup- 
pose them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  insane  enthusiasts,  or  selfish  impostors, 
left  to  meet  the  whole  strength  of  human  opposition,  with  nothing  but  their  own  power 
or  rather  their  own  weakness,  and  you  have  no  cause  for  the  stupendous  effect  1  have 
described.  Such  men  could  no  more  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  than  they 
could  have  turned  back  rivers  to  their  sources,  sunk  mountains  into  valleys,  or  raised 
valleys  to  the  skies.  Christianity,  then,  has  not  only  the  evidence  of  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  but  that  of  effects;  a  proof  which  will  grow  stronger  by  comparing  its  pro- 
gress with  that  of  other  religions,  such  as  Mahometanism,  which  sprung  from  human 
passions,  and  were  advanced  by  human  power. 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Christian  miracles,  I  now  pass  to  the 
last  topic  of  this  discourse.  Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me  to  enlarge  upon  it 
in  a  subsequent  discourse ;  but  a  discussion  of  Christian  evidences,  in  which  it  should 
find  no  place,  would  be  essentially  defective.  I  refer  to  the  proof  of  Christianity 
derived  from  the  Character  of  its  Author. 

The  character  of  Jesus  was  Original.  He  formed  a  new  era  in  the  moral  history  of 
the  human  race.  His  perfection  was  not  that  of  his  age,  nor  a  copy  of  the  greatness 
•which  had  long  engrossed  the  world's  admiration.  Jesus  stood  apart  from  other  men. 
He  borrowed  from  none,  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded  by  men  of  low  thoughts, 
he  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  form  of  human  virtue  than  had  yet  been  realised 
or  imagined,  and  deliberately  devoted  himself  to  its  promotion,  as  the  supreme  object 
of  his  life  and  death.  Conscious  of  being  dedicated  to  this  great  work,  he  spoke  with 
a  calm  dignity,  an  unaffected  elevation,  which  separated  him  from  all  other  teachers. 
Unsupported,  he  never  wavered;  sufficient  to  himself,  he  refused  alliance  with  wealth 
or  power.  Yet,  with  all  this  self-subsistence  and  uncompromising  energy,  his  character 
was  the  mildest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  attractive,  ever  manifested  among  men.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  fiction,  for  who  could  have  conceived  it,  or  who  could  havo 
embodied  the  conception  in  such  a  life  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  led,  in  actions,  words, 
manners  so  natural  and  unstudied,  so  imbued  with  reality,  so  worthy  of  the  Son  of 
God? 
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The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a  philanthropy  without  mixture  and  without 
bounds;  a  philanthropy,  uniting  grandeur  and  meekness  in  beautiful  proportions;  a 
philanthropy,  as  wise  as  it  was  fervent,  which  comprehended  the  true  wants  and  the 
true  good  of  man,  which  compassionated,  indeed,  his  sufferings  from  abroad,  but  which 
saw  in  the  soul  the  deep  fountain  of  his  miseries,  and  laboured,  by  regenerating  this, 
to  bring  him  to  a  pure  and  enduring  happiness.  So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled  was  the 
benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it  has  impressed  itself  on  all  future  times.  There  went 
forth  a  virtue,  a  beneficent  influence  from  his  character,  which  operates  even  now. 
Since  the  death  of  Christ,  a  spirit  of  humanity,  unknown  before,  has  silently  diffused 
itself  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth.  A  new  standard  of  virtue  has  gradually 
possessed  itself  of  the  veneration  of  men.  A  new  power  has  been  acting  on  society, 
which  has  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  to  disarm  the  selfish  passions, 
and  to  bind  men  strongly  to  one  another  and  to  God.  What  a  monument  have  we 
here  to  the  virtue  of  Jesus !  and  if  Christianity  has  such  a  Founder,  it  must  have  come 
from  Heaven. 

There  are  other  remarkable  proofs  of  the  power  and  elevation  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  It  has  touched  and  conciliated  not  a  few  of  the  determined  adversaries  of  his 
religion.  Infidelity,  whilst  it  has  laid  unsparing  hands  on  the  system,  has  generally 
shrunk  from  offering  violence  to  its  Author.  In  truth,  unbelievers  have  occasionally 
borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  benignant  and  celestial  virtues  of  Jesus;  and  I  record 
this  with  pleasure,  not  only  as  honourable  to  Christianity,  but  as  showing  that  unbelief 
does  not  universally  sear  the  moral  feelings,  or  breathe  hostility  to  goodness.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  character  of  Christ  has  withstood  the  most  deadly  and  irrestible  foe  of 
error  and  unfounded  claims,  I  mean,  Time.  It  has  lost  nothing  of  its  elevation  by  the 
improvements  of  ages.  Since  he  appeared,  society  has  gone  forward,  men's  views 
have  become  enlarged,  and  philosophy  has  risen  to  conceptions  of  far  purer  virtues 
than  were  the  boast  of  antiquity.  But,  however  the  human  mind  may  have  advanced, 
it  must  still  look  upward,  if  it  would  see  and  understand  Christ.  He  is  still  above  it. 
Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned  on  human  thoughts.  Then  Christianity  is  true. 
The  delineation  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  so  warm  with  life,  and  so  unrivalled  in  love- 
liness and  grandeur,  required  the  existence  of  an  original.  To  suppose  that  this 
character  was  invented  by  unprincipled  men,  amidst  Jewish  and  heathen  darkness, 
and  was  then  imposed  as  a  reality  in  the  very  age  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  argues 
an  excess  of  credulity,  and  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  human 
nature.  The  character  of  Jesus  was  real;  and  if  so,  Jesus  must  have  been  what  he 
professed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  revealer  of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 

I  have  now  completed  what  I  proposed  in  this  discourse.  I  have  laid  before  you 
some  of  the  principal  evidences  of  Christianity.  I  have  aimed  to  state  them  without 
exaggeration.  That  an  honest  mind,  which  thoroughly  comprehends  them,  can  deny 
their  force,  seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger  proofs  may  indeed  be  conceived; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  these  could  be  given  in  consistency  with  our  moral  nature, 
and  with  the  moral  government  of  God.  Such  a  government  requires,  that  truth 
should  not  be  forced  on  the  mind,  but  that  we  should  be  left  to  gain  it,  by  an  upright 
use  of  our  understandings,  and  by  conforming  ourselves  to  what  we  have  already 
learned.  God  might  indeed  shed  on  us  an  overpowering  light,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  lose  our  way;  but  in  so  doing,  he  would  annihilate  an  important 
part  of  our  present  probation.  It  is  then  no  objection  to  Christianity,  that  its  evidences 
are  not  the  very  strongest  which  might  be  given,  and  that  they  do  not  extort  universal 
assent.  In  this  respect,  it  accords  with  other  great  truths.  These  are  not  forced  on 
our  belief.  Whoever  will,  may  shut  his  eyes  on  their  proofs,  and  array  against  them 
objections.  In  the  measure  of  evidence  with  which  Christianity  is  accompanied,  I  see 
a  just  respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  a  wise  adaptation  to  that  moral  nature, 
which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  this  religion  to  carry  forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  began.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  True.  It  is 
true ;  and  its  truth  is  to  break  forth  more  and  more  gloriously.  Of  this  I  have  not  a 
doubt.  I  know  indeed  that  our  religion  has  been  questioned  even  by  intelligent  and 
good  men;  but  this  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its  divine  original  or  in  its  ultimate 
triumphs.  Such  men  have  questioned  it,  because  they  have  known  it  chiefly  by  its 
corruptions.  In  proportion  as  its  original  simplicity  shall  be  restored,  the  doubts  of 
the  well-disposed  will  yield.  I  have  no  fears  from  infidelity;  especially  from  that  form 
of  it,  which  some  are  at  this  moment  labouring  to  spread  through  our  country;  I  mean, 
that  insane,  desperate  unbelief,  which  strives  to  quench  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  revelation,  and  to  leave  us,  not  only  without  Christ,  but  without  God.  This  I  dread 
no  more  than  I  should  fear  the  efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his  sphere,  or  to 
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storm  the  skies  with  the  artillery  of  the  earth.  We  were  made  for  religion;  and  unless 
the  enemies  of  our  faith  can  change  our  nature,  they  will  leave  the  foundation  of  reli- 
gion unshaken.  The  human  soul  was  created  to  look  above  material  nature.  It  wants 
a  Deity  for  its  love  and  trust,  an  Immortality  for  its  hope.  It  wants  consolations  not 
found  in  philosophy,  wants  strength  in  temptation,  sorrow,  and  death,  which  human 
wisdom  cannot  minister;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  Christanity  meets  these  deep 
wants  of  men,  I  have  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to  its  triumphs.  Men  cannot  long  live  without 
religion.  In  France  there  is  a  spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the 
past  generation.  A  philosopher  in  that  country  would  now  blush  to  quote  Voltaire  as 
an  authority  in  religion.  Already  Atheism  is  dumb  where  once  it  seemed  to  bear 
sway.  The  greatest  minds  in  France  are  working  back  their  way  to  the  light  of  truth. 
Many  of  them  indeed  cannot  yet  be  called  Christians;  but  their  path,  like  that  of  the 
wise  men  of  old  who  came  star-guided  from  the  East,  is  towards  Christ.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  has  an  immortal  life,  and  will  gather  strength 
from  the  violence  of  its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  men.  The  greatest  minds 
have  found  in  it  the  light  which  they  most  anxiously  desired.  The  most  sorrowful 
and  broken  spirits  have  found  in  it  a  healing  balm  for  their  woes.  It  has  inspired 
the  sublimest  virtues  and  the  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  corruptions  of  such  a  religion,  I 
weep,  and  I  should  blush  to  be  their  advocate;  but  of  the  Gospel  itself  I  can  never 
be  ashamed. 
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MATTHEW  xvii.  5:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

THE  character  of  Christ  may  be  studied  for  various  purposes.  It  is  singularly  fitted 
to  call  forth  the  heart,  to  awaken  love,  admiration,  and  moral  delight.  As  an  example, 
it  has  no  rival.  As  an  evidence  of  his  religion,  perhaps  it  yields  to  no  other  proof;  per- 
haps no  other  has  so  often  conquered  unbelief.  It  is  chiefly  to  this  last  view  of  it, 
that  I  now  ask  your  attention.  The  character  of  Christ  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  As  such,  I  would  now  place  it  before  you.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, think  only  of  confirming  your  faith;  the  very  illustrations,  which  I  shall  adduce 
for  this  purpose,  will  show  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  our  reverence,  obedience,  imitation, 
and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's  character,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel,  the  more 
we  shall  be  impressed  with  its  genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly  drawn  from 
the  life.  The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  bear  the  marks  of  truth,  perhaps  beyond 
all  other  histories.  They  set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary  being  who  ever  appeared 
on  earth,  and  yet  they  are  as  artless  as  the  stories  of  childhood.  The  authors  do  not 
think  of  themselves.  They  have  plainly  but  one  aim,  to  show  us  their  Master ;  and 
they  manifest  the  deep  veneration  which  he  inspired,  by  leaving  him  to  reveal  him- 
self, by  giving  us  his  actions  and  sayings  without  comment,  explanation,  or  eulogy. 
You  see  in  these  narratives  no  varnishing,  no  high  colouring,  no  attempts  to  make  his 
actions  striking,  or  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  his  character.  We  are  never  pointed 
to  any  circumstance  as  illustrative  of  his  greatness.  The  Evangelists  write  with  a 
calm  trust  in  his  character,  with  a  feeling  that  it  needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and 
with  a  deep  veneration,  as  if  comment  or  praise  of  their  own  were  not  worthy  to  min- 
gle with  the  recital  of  such  a  life. 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  that  we  .are  not  struck  by 
it  as  we  ought  to  be.  We  read  it  before  we  are  capable  of  understanding  its  excellence. 
His  stupendous  works  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his 
high  offices  seem  as  much  matters  of  course,  as  the  common  relations  which  men  bear 
to  each  other.  On  this  account,  it  is  fit  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what  the 
Evangelists  did  not  attempt,  to  offer  comments  on  Christ's  character,  to  bring  out  its 
features,  to  point  men  to  its  higher  beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by  unfolding  its 
wonderful  majesty.  Indeed,  one  of  our  most  important  functions,  as  teachers,  is  to 
give  freshness  and  vividness  to  truths  which  have  become  worn,  I  had  almost  said 
tarnished,  by  long  and  familiar  handling.  We  have  to  fight  with  the  power  of  habit. 
Through  habit,  men  look  on  this  glorious  creation  with  insensibility,  and  are  less  moved 
by  the  all-enlightening  sun  than  by  a  show  of  fire-works.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  moral 
and  religious  teacher,  almost  to  create  a  new  sense  in  men,  that  they  may  learn  in  what 
a  world  of  beauty  and  magnificence  they  live.  And  so  in  regard  to  Christ's  character; 
men  become  used  to  it,  until  they  imagine,  that  there  is  something  more  admirable  in 
a  great  man  of  their  own  day,  a  statesman  or  a  conqueror,  than  in  Him,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  statesmen  and  conquerors  are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse,  I  wish  to  show  that  the  character  of  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
one  which  could  not  have  entered  the  thoughts  of  man,  could  not  have  been  imagined 
or  feigned;  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  genuineness  and  truth;  that  it  ought  therefore 
to  be  acknowledged  as  real  and  of  divine  original. 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we  would  feel  the  force  of  this  argument,  to  trans- 
port ourselves  to  the  times  when  Jesus  lived.  We  are  very  apt  to  think,  that  he  was 
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moving  about  in  such  a  city  as  this,  or  among  a  people  agreeing  with  ourselves  in 
modes  of  thinking  and  habits  of  life.  But  the  truth  is,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  society 
singularly  remote  from  our  own.  Of  all  nations,  the  Jewish  was  the  most  strongly 
marked.  The  Jew  hardly  felt  himself  to  belong  to  the  human  family.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  himself  as  chosen  by  God,  holy,  clean ;  whilst  the  Gentiles  were 
sinners,  dogs,  polluted,  unclean.  His  common  dress,  the  phylactery  on  his  brow  or 
arm,  the  hem  of  his  garment,  his  food,  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  well 
as  his  temple,  his  sacrifices,  his  ablutions,  all  held  him  up  to  himself,  as  a  peculiar 
favourite  of  God,  and  all  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  other  nations 
he  could  not  eat  or  marry.  They  were  unworthy  of  his  communion.  Still,  with  all 
these  notions  of  superiority,  he  saw  himself  conquered  by  those  whom  he  despised. 
He  was  obliged  to  wear  the  shackles  of  Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  iu  his  territory, 
a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple,  and  a  Roman  tax-gatherer  extorting,  for  the  support 
of  an  idolatrous  government  and  an  idolatrous  worship,  what  he  regarded  as  due  only 
to  God.  The  hatred  which  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  Jew  towards  his  foreign  oppres- 
sor, perhaps  never  glowed  with  equal  intenseness  in  any  other  conquered  state.  He 
had,  however,  his  secret  consolation.  The  time  was  near,  the  prophetic  age  was  at 
hand,  when  Judea  was  to  break  her  chains  and  rise  from  the  dust.  Her  long  promised 
king  and  deliverer  was  near,  and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 
From  Jerusalem  was  to  go  forth  his  law,  and  all  nations  were  to  serve  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  To  this  conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  ascribed  the  office  of  promoting 
religion ;  but  the  religion  of  Moses,  corrupted  into  an  outward  service,  was  to  them 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  They  clung  to  its  forms  with  the  whole  energy  of 
their  souls.  To  the  Mosaic  institution,  they  ascribed  their  distinction  from  all  other 
nations.  It  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  of  dominion.  I  believe  no  strength 
of  prejudice  ever  equalled  the  intense  attachment  of  the  Jew  to  his  peculiar  national 
religion.  You  may  judge  of  its  power  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  transmitted 
through  so  many  ages,  amidst  persecution  and  sufferings  which  would  have  subdued 
any  spirit  but  that  of  a  Jew.  You  must  bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You  must 
place  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  this  singular  people. 

Among  this  singular  people,  burning  with  impatient  expectation,  appeared  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  His  first  words  were,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
These  words  we  hear  with  little  emotion;  but  to  the  Jews,  who  had  been  watching 
for  this  kingdom  for  ages,  and  who  were  looking  for  its  immediate  manifestation,  they 
must  have  been  awakening  as  an  earthquake.  Accordingly  we  find  Jesus  thronged 
by  multitudes  which  no  building  could  contain.  He  repairs  to  a  mountain,  as  affording 
him  advantages  for  addressing  the  crowd.  I  see  them  surrounding  him  with  eager 
looks,  and  ready  to  drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips.  And  what  do  I  hear  ?  Not 
one  word  of  Judea,  of  Rome,  of  freedom,  of  conquest,  of  the  glories  of  God's  chosen 
people,  and  of  the  thronging  of  all  nations  to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  Almost  every 
word  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  and  feelings,  which  glowed  through  the  whole 
people,  and  were  consecrated  under  the  name  of  religion.  He  speaks  of  the  long- 
expected  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  felicity  promised  to,  and  only  to 
be  partaken  by,  the  humble  and  pure  in  heart.  The  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  religion,  and  which  the  new  deliverer  was 
expected  to  spread  far  and  wide,  he  pronounces  worthless,  and  declares  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  or  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  shut  against  all  who  do  not  cultivate  a  new, 
spiritual,  and  disinterested  virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he  commands  his 
impatient  hearers  to  love,  to  forgive,  to  bless  their  enemies;  and  holds  forth  this  spirit 
of  benignity,  mercy,  peace,  as  the  special  badge  of  the  people  of  the  true  Messiah. 
Instead  of  national  interests  and  glories,  he  commands  them  to  seek  first  a  spirit  of 
impartial  charity  and  love,  unconfined  by  the  bounds  of  tribe  or  nation,  and  proclaims 
this  to  be  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  reign  for  which  they  hoped.  Instead  of  this 
world's  riches,  which  they  expected  to  flow  from  all  lands  into  their  own,  he  com- 
mands them  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  directs  them  to  an  incorruptible, 
immortal  life,  as  the  true  end  of  their  being.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  does  not  merely 
ofior  himself  as  a  spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire  of  inward  piety 
and  universal  charity;  he  closes  with  language  announcing  a  more  mysterious  office. 
'•  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  Here  I  meet  the 
annunciation  of  a  character  as  august  as  it  must  have  been  startling.  I  hear  him  fore- 
telling a  dominion  to  be  exercised  in  the  future  world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what 
entered  largely  into  his  future  teaching,  that  his  power  was  not  bounded  to  this  earlh. 
These  words  I  better  understand,  when  I  hear  him  subsequently  declaring,  that,  after 
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a  painful  death,  he  was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to  heaven,  and  there,  in  a  state  of  pre- 
eminent power  and  glory,  was  to  be  the  advocate  and  judge  of  the  human  race. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by  Jesus,  of  his  character  and  reign,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Immediately  afterwards,  1  hear  another  lesson  from  him,  bringing  out 
some  of  these  truths  still  more  strongly.  A  Roman  centurion  makes  application  to 
him  for  the  cure  of  a  servant,  whom  he  particularly  valued  ;  and  on  expressing,  in  a 
strong  manner,  his  conviction  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to  heal  at  a  distance,  Jesus, 
according  to  the  historian,  "  marvelled,  and  said  to  those  that  followed,  Veiily  I  say 
unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel ;  and  I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom"  (that  is,  the  Jews) 
"  shall  be  cast  out."  Here  all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had  cherished  of  an  exclusive 
or  peculiar  possession  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  were  crushed ;  and  the  reception  of 
the  despised  Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extension  of  his 
pure  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  began  to  be  proclaimed. 

Here  I  pause  for  the  present,  and  I  ask  you,  whether  the  character  of  Jesus  be  not 
the  most  extraordinary  in  history,  and  wholly  inexplicable  on  human  principles. 
Review  the  ground  over  which  we  have  gone.  Recollect  that  he  was  born  and 
grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the  midst  of  Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passion,  and  throwing 
their  whole  souls  into  the  expectation  of  a  national  and  earthly  deliverer.  He 
grew  up  among  them  in  poverty,  seclusion,  and  labours  fitted  to  contract  his  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  hopes;  and  yet  we  find  him  escaping  every  influence  of  education 
and  society.  We  find  him  as  untouched  by  the  feelings  which  prevailed  universally 
around  him,  which  religion  and  patriotism  concurred  to  consecrate,  which  the 
mother  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  child,  and  which  the  teacher  of  the  synagogue 
strengthened  in  the  adult,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  another  world.  We 
find  him  conceiving  a  sublime  purpose,  such  as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  or  hero, 
and  see  him  possessed  with  a  consciousness  of  sustaining  a  relation  to  God  and 
mankind,  and  of  being  invested  with  powers  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come, 
such  as  had  never  entered  the  human  mind.  Whence  now,  I  ask,  came  the  concep- 
tion of  this  character? 

Will  any  say  it  had  its  origin  in  imposture  ;  that  it  was  a  fabrication  of  a  deceiver  ? 
I  answer,  the  character  claimed  by  Christ  excludes  this  supposition,  by  its  very  nature. 
It  was  so  remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  anticipations  of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awaken 
sympathy,  so  unattractive  to  the  heathen,  so  exasperating  to  the  Jew,  that  it  was  the 
last  to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impostor.  A  deceiver  of  the  dullest  vision  must  have  fore- 
seen, that  it  would  expose  him  to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  persecution,  and  that 
he  would  be  left  to  carry  on  his  work  alone,  just  as  Jesus  always  stood  alone,  and 
could  find  not  an  individual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  design.  What  allurements  an 
unprincipled,  self-seeking  man  could  find  to  such  an  enterprise,  no  common  ingenuity 
can  discover. 

I  ailirm  next,  that  the  sublimity  of  the  character  claimed  by  Christ  forbids  us  to  trace 
it  to  imposture.  That  a  selfish,  designing,  depraved  mind,  could  have  formed  the  idea 
and  purpose  of  a  work  unparalleled  in  beneficence,  in  vastness,  and  in  moral  grandeur, 
would  certainly  be  a  strange  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  I  add,  that 
if  an  impostor  could  have  lighted  on  the  conception  of  so  sublime  and  wonderful  a 
work  as  that  claimed  by  Jesus,  he  could  not,  I  say,  he  could  not  have  thrown  into  his 
personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth  and  reality.  The  part  would  have  been  too  high  for 
him.  He  would  have  overacted  it  or  fallen  short  of  it  perpetually.  His  true  character 
would  have  rebelled  against  his  assumed  one.  We  should  have  seen  something 
strained,  forced,  artificial,  awkward,  showing  that  he  was  not  in  his  true  sphere.  To 
act  up  to  a  character  so  singular  and  grand,  and  one  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found,  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  not  the  true  spirit  of  it,  or 
who  was  only  wearing  it  as  a  mask. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus?  Bred  a  Jewish  peasant  or  carpenter,  he 
issues  from  obscurity,  and  claims  for  himself  a  divine  office,  a  superhuman  dignity, 
such  as  had  not  been  imagined ;  and  in  no  instance  does  he  fall  below  the  character. 
The  peasant,  and  still  more  the  Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We  feel  that  a  new  being, 
of  a  new  order  of  mind,  is  taking  a  part  in  human  affairs.  There  is  a  native  tone  of 
grandeur  and  authority  in  his  teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  being  related  to  the  whole 
human  race.  His  mind  never  shrinks  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  agency. 
A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters  his  thoughts.  He  speaks  in  a  natural, 
spontaneous  style,  of  accomplishing  the  most  arduous  and  important  change  in  human 
affairs.  This  unlaboured  manner  of  expressing  great  thoughts  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention.  You  never  hear  from  Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostent  Uious  language, 
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which  almost  necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  character  above  our 
powers.  He  talks  of  his  glories  as  one  to  whom  they  were  familiar,  and  of  his  intimacy 
and  oneness  with  God,  as  simply  as  a  child  speaks  of  his  connexion  with  his  parents. 
He  speaks  of  saving  and  judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself,  and  of 
giving  everlasting  life,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers  which  we  exert.  He  makes 
no  set  harangues  about  the  grandeur  of  his  office  and  character.  His  consciousness 
of  it  gives  a  hue  to  his  whole  language,  breaks  out  in  indirect,  undesigned  expressions, 
showing  that  it  was  the  deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his  convictions.  This  argument 
is  only  to  be  understood  by  reading  the  Gospels  with  a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It 
does  not  lie  on  their  surface,  and  it  is  the  stronger  for  lying  beneath  it.  When  I  read 
these  books  with  care,  when  I  trace  the  unaffected  majesty  which  runs  through  tne 
life  of  Jesus,  and  see  him  never  falling  below  his  sublime  claims  amidst  poverty,  and 
scorn,  and  in  his  last  agony;  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  his  character  which  I 
cannot  express.  I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  conceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an  infant's  arm  could  repeat 
the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his  unawakened  intellect  comprehend  and  rival  the  matchless 
works  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  that  the  claims  of  Jesus  had  their  origin,  not  in  imposture  but  in  enthu- 
siasm; that  the  imagination,  kindled  by  strong  feeling,  overpowered  the  judgment  so 
far  as  to  pive  him  the  notion  of  being  destined  to  some  strange  and  unparalleled  work? 
I  know  that  enthusiasm,  or  a  kindled  imagination,  has  great  power;  and  we  are  never 
to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  judging  of  the  claims  of  religious  teachers.  But  I  say  first,  that, 
except  in  cases  where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthusiasm  works,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  a  man's  previous  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought.  In  Judea, 
where  the  minds  of  men  were  burning  with  feverish  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  I  can 
easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imagining  that  in  himself  this  ardent  conception,  this  ideal  of 
glory,  was  to  be  realised.  I  can  conceive  of  his  seating  himself  in  fancy  on  the  throne 
of  David,  and  secretly  pondering  the  means  of  his  appointed  triumphs.  But  that  a 
Jew  should  fancy  himself  the  Messiah,  and  at  the  same  time  should  strip  that  character 
of  all  the  attributes  which  had  fired  his  youthful  imagination  and  heart, — that  he 
should  start  aside  from  all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  his  age,  and  should  acquire  a 
consciousness  of  being  destined  to  a  wholly  new  career,  and  one  as  unbounded  as  it  was 
new,  this  is  exceedingly  improbable;  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  an  imagination  so 
erratic,  so  ungoverned,  and  able  to  generate  the  conviction  of  being  destined  to  a  work 
so  immeasurably  disproportioned  to  the  power  of  the  individual,  must  have  partaken 
of  insanity.  Now,  is  it  conceivable,  that  an  individual,  mastered  by  so  wild  and  fervid 
an  imagination,  should  have  sustained  the  dignity  claimed  by  Christ,  should  have  acted 
worthily  the  highest  part  ever  assumed  on  earth  ?  Would  not  his  enthusiasm  have 
broken  out  amidst  the  peculiar  excitements  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  have  left  a  touch 
of  madness  on  his  teaching  and  conduct?  Is  it  to  such  a  man  that  we  should  look 
for  the  inculcation  of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of  virtue,  and  for  the  exemplification  of 
humanity  in  its  fairest  form? 

The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self-deluding  enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fastened  on 
Jesus.  Where  can  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  his  history  ?  Do  we  detect  them  in  the 
calm  authority  of  his  precepts;  in  the  mild,  practical,  and  beneficent  spirit  of  his 
religion ;  in  the  unlaboured  simplicity  of  the  language  with  which  he  unfolds  his  high 
powers,  and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion ;  or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  which  he  always  discovers  in  his  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  different 
classes  of  men  with  whom  he  acted  ?  Do  we  discover  this  enthusiasm  in  the  singular  fact, 
that  whilst  he  claimed  power  in  the  future  world,  and  always  turned  men's  minds  to 
Heaven,  he  never  indulged  his  own  imagination,  or  stimulated  that  of  his  disciples,  by 
giving  vivid  pictures,  or  any  minute  description,  of  that  unseen  state  ?  The  truth  is,  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by 
calmness  and  self-possession.  This  trait  pervades  his  other  excellences.  How  calm  was 
his  piety !  Point  me,  if  you  can,  to  one  vehement,  passionate  expression  of  his  religious 
feelings.  Does  the  Lord's  Prayer  breathe  a  feverish  enthusiasm  ?  The  habitual  style 
of  Jesus  on  the  subject  of  religion,  if  introduced  into  many  churches  of  his  followers  at 
the  present  day,  would  be  charged  with  coldness.  The  calm  and  the  rational  character 
of  his  piety  is  particularly  seen  in  the  doctrine  which  he  so  earnestly  inculcates,  that 
disinterested  love  and  self-denying  service  to  our  fellow-creatures  are  the  most 
acceptable  worship  we  can  offer  to  our  Creator.  His  benevolence,  too,  though 
singularly  earnest  and  deep,  was  composed  and  serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession 
of  himself  in  his  sympathy  with  others;  was  never  hurried  into  the  impatient  and 
rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusiastic  philanthropy ;  but  did  good  with  the  tranquillity  aud 
constancy  which  mark  the  providence  of  God.  The  depth  of  his  calmness  may  best 
be  understood  by  considering  the  opposition  made  to  his  claims.  His  labours  were 
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everywhere  insidiously  watched  and  industriously  thwarted  by  vindictive  foes,  who 
had  even  conspired  to  compass,  through  his  death,  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now,  a 
feverish  enthusiasm,  which  fancies  itself  to  be  entrusted  with  a  great  work  of  God,  is 
singularly  liable  to  impatient  indignation  under  furious  and  malignant  opposition. 
Obstacles  increase  its  vehemence;  it  becomes  more  eager  and  hurried  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes,  in  proportion  as  they  are  withstood.  Be  it  therefore 
remembered,  that  the  malignity  of  Christ's  foes,  though  never  surpassed,  and  for  the 
time  triumphant,  never  robbed  him  of  self-possession,  roused  no  passion,  and  threw 
no  vehemence  or  precipitation  into  his  exertions.  He  did  not  disguise  from  himself 
or  his  followers  the  impression  made  on  the  multitude  by  his  adversaries.  He  dis- 
tinctly foresaw  the  violent  death  towards  which  he  was  fast  approaching.  Yet,  con- 
riding  in  God,  and  in  the  silent  progress  of  his  truth,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  peace. 
Not  only  was  he  calm,  but  his  calmness  rises  into  sublimity  when  we  consider  the 
storms  which  raged  around  him,  and  the  vastness  of  the  prospects  in  which  his  spirit 
found  repose.  1  say,  then,  that  serenity  and  self-possession  were  peculiarly  Ihe  attri- 
butes of  Jesus.  I  affirm,  that  the  singular  and  sublime  character  claimed  by  Jesus, 
can  be  traced  neither  to  imposture,  nor  to  an  ungoverned,  insane  imagination.  It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  its  truth,  its  reality. 

I  began  with  observing  how  our  long  familiarity  with  Jesus  blunts  our  minds  to  his 
singular  excellence.  We  probably  have  often  read  of  the  character  which  he  claimed, 
without  a  thought  of  its  extraordinary  nature.  But  I  know  nothing  so  sublime.  The 
plans  and  labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  children,  when  compared  with 
the  work  which  Jesus  announced,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  life  and  death, 
with  a  thorough  consciousness  of  its  reality.  The  idea  of  changing  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to  the  pure  and  inward  worship  of  one 
God,  and  to  a  spirit  of  divine  and  fraternal  love,  was  one  of  which  we  meet  not  a  trace 
in  philosopher  or  legislator  before  him.  The  human  mind  had  given  no  promise  of  this 
extent  of  view.  The  conception  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  calm,  unshaken  expectation 
of  success,  in  one  who  had  no  station  and  no  wealth,  who  cast  from  him  the  sword 
with  abhorrence,  and  who  forbade  his  disciples  to  use  any  weapons  but  those  of  love, 
discover  a  wonderful  trust  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  power  of  love ;  and  when  to 
this  we  add,  that  Jesus  looked  not  only  to  the  triumph  of  his  pure  faith  in  the  present 
world,  but  to  a  mighty  and  beneficent  power  in  Heaven,  we  witness  a  vastness  of  pur- 
pose, a  grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so  superior  to  the  workings  of  all 
other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our  familiarity  can  prevent  our  contemplation  of  it  with 
wonder  and  profound  awe.  I  confess,  when  1  can  escape  the  deadening  power  of 
habit,  and  can  receive  the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the  following,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wrill  give  you  rest," — "  I  am  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," — "  He  that  confesseth  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  confess  before  my  Father  in  Heaven," — "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before 
men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father  with  the  holy  angels," — "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you:" — I  say,  when  I  can  succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such 
passages,  I  feel  myself  listening  to  a  being,  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke 
in  human  language.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of  greatness  which  these  simple 
words  express;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the  proofs  of  Christ's  miracles 
which  I  gave  you  in  a  former  discourse,  I  am  compelled  to  exclaim  with  the  centu- 
riou,  "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  one  view  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  him 
to  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  being  who  ever  lived.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
another;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  that  it  is  still  more  striking.  You  have  seen  the 
consciousness  of  greatness  which  Jesus  possessed ;  I  now  ask  you  to  consider,  how, 
with  this  consciousness,  he  lived  among  men.  To  convey  my  meaning  more  distinctly, 
let  me  avail  myself  of  an  imaginary  case.  Suppose  you  had  never  heard  the  particu- 
lars of  Christ's  history,  but  were  told  in  general,  that,  ages  ago,  an  extraordinary  man 
appeared  in  the  world,  whose  mind  was  wholly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  having  come 
from  God,  who  regarded  himself  as  clothed  with  divine  power  and  charged  with  the 
sublimest  work  in  the  universe,  who  had  the  consciousness  of  sustaining  a  relation  of 
unexampled  authority  and  beneficence,  not  to  one  nation  or  age,  but  to  all  nations  and 
all  times. — and  who  anticipated  a  spiritual  kingdom  and  everlasting  power  beyond  the 
grave.  Suppose  you  should  be  told,  that  on  entering  the  world,  he  found  not  one  mind 
able  to  comprehend  his  views,  and  felt  himself  immeasurably  exalted  in  thought  and 
purpose  above  all  around  him,  and  suppose  you  should  then  be  asked  what  appear- 
ance, what  mode  of  life,  what  tone,  what  air,  what  deportment,  what  intercourse  with 
t  he  multitude  seemed  to  you  to  suit  such  a  character,  aud  were  probably  adopted  by 
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him;  how  would  you  represent  him  to  your  minds:1  Would  you  not  suppose,  that, 
with  this  peculiar  character,  he  adopted  some  peculiar  mode  of  life,  expressive  of  his 
superiority  to  and  separation  from  all  other  men  ?  Would  you  not  expect  something 
distinctive  in  his  appearance?  Would  you  not  expect  him  to  assume  some  badge,  and 
to  exact  some  homage?  Would  you  not  expect,  that,  with  a  mind  revolving  such  vast 
thoughts  and  raised  above  the  earth,  he  would  look  coldly  on  the  ordinary  gratifica- 
tions of  men?  that,  with  a  mind  spreading  itself  over  the  world,  and  meditating  its 
subjection  to  his  truth,  he  would  take  little  interest  in  ordinary  individuals?  and  that, 
possessing  in  his  own  doctrine  and  character,  a  standard  of  sublime  virtue,  he  would 
attach  little  importance  to  the  low  attainments  of  the  ignorant  arid  superstitious  around 
him?  Would  you  not  make  him  a  public  character,  and  expect  to  see  him  labouring 
to  establish  his  ascendency  among  public  men  ?  Would  you  not  expect  to  see  his 
natural  affections  absorbed  in  his  universal  philanthropy:  and  would  not  private  attach- 
ments seem  to  you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast  superiority,  and  the  immensity  of  his 
purposes?  Would  you  not  expect  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  accommodations 
the  world  could  afford?  Would  you  not  expect  the  great  Teacher  to  select  the  most 
sacred  spots  for  his  teaching,  and  the  Lord  of  all  to  erect  some  conspicuous  seat,  from 
which  should  go  forth  the  laws  which  were  to  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth?  Would 
you  not,  iu  a  word,  expect  this  extraordinary  personage  to  surround  himself  with 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  to  maintain  a  separation  from  the  degraded  multitude 
around  him. 

Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  expectation  of  us  all;  and  what  was  the  case  with 
Jesus?  Read  his  history.  He  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  more  than  human 
greatness,  to  accomplish  an  infinite  work;  and  where  do  you  lind  him?  What  is  his 
look?  what  his  manner?  How  does  he  converse,  how  live  with  men?  His  appear- 
ance, mode  of  life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  have 
supposed.  He  comes  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  class  of  society  in  which  he  had 
grown  up.  He  retreats  to  no  solitude,  like  John,  to  strike  awe,  nor  seeks  any  spot 
which  had  been  consecrated  in  Jewish  history.  Would  you  find  him?  Go  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  the  fisherman.  Go  to  the  well  of  Samaria,  where  he  rests  after  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey.  Would  you  hear  him  teach?  You  may  find  him  indeed  some- 
times in  the  temple,  for  that  was  a  place  of  general  resort;  but  commonly  you  may  find 
him  instructing  in  the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the  Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount, 
and  now  in  the  streets  of  the  crowded  city.  He  has  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head, 
noj  will  he  have  one.  A  rich  ruler  comes  and  falls  at  his  feet.  He  says,  "  Go,  sell 
what  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow  me."  Nor  was  this 
all.  Something  more  striking  remains  to  be  told.  He  did  not  merely  live  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  houses  of  fishermen.  In  these  places,  had  he  pleased,  he  might 
have  cleared  a  space  around  him,  and  raised  a  barrier  between  himself  and  others. 
But  in  these  places,  and  everywhere,  he  lived  with  men  as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend, 
sometimes  a  servant;  and  entered,  with  a  deep,  unexampled  sympathy,  into  the  feel- 
ings, interests,  wants,  sorrows  of  individuals.,  of  ordinary  men,  and  even  of  the  most 
depressed,  despised,  and  forsaken  of  the  race.  Here  is  the  most  striking  view  of  Jesus. 
This  combination  of  the  spirit  of  humanity,  in  its  lowliest,  tenderest  form,  with  the 
consciousness  of  xmrival'ed  and  divine  glories,  is  the  most  wonderful  distinction  of  this 
wonderful  character.  Here  we  learn  the  chief  reason,  why  he  chose  poverty,  and 
refused  every  peculiarity  of  manner  and  appearance.  He  did  this,  because  he  desired 
to  come  near  to  the  multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  accessible  to  all,  to  pour  out 
the  fulness  of  his  sympathy  upon  all,  to  know  and  weep  over  their  sorrows  and  sins, 
and  to  manifest  his  interest  in  their  affections  and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this  sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature  in  all 
its  varieties  of  character  and  condition.  But  how  beautiful  are  they !  At  the  very 
opening  of  his  ministry,  we  find  him  present  at  a  marriage,  to  which  he  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  been  called.  Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  exhilaration 
and  festivity;  but  Jesus  did  not  therefore  decline  it.  He  knew  what  affections,  joys, 
sorrows,  and  moral  influences  are  bound  up  in  this  institution,  and  he  went  to  the 
celebration,  not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown  on  its  bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations, 
but  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence,  and  to  heighten  its  enjoyments.  How  little  does 
this  comport  with  the  solitary  dignity  which  we  should  have  pronounced  most  accor- 
dant with  his  character,  and  what  a  spirit  of  humanity  does  it  breathe !  But  this  event 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  history.  His  chief  sympathy  was  not  with  them  that  rejoice, 
but  with  the  ignorant,  sinful,  sorrowful;  and  with  these  we  find  him  cultivating  an 
habitual  intimacy.  Though  so  exalted  in  thought  and  purpose,  he  chose  uneducated 
men  to  be  his  chief  disciples;  and  he  lived  with  them,  not  as  a  superior,  giving  occa- 
sional and  formal  instruction,  but  became  their  companion,  travelled  with  them  on 
foot,  slept  in  their  dwellings,  sat  at  their  tables,  partook  their  plain  fare,  communicated 
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to  them  his  (ruth  in  the  simplest  form;  aud  though  they  constantly  misunderstood  him, 
and  never  received  his  full  meaning,  he  was  never  wearied  with  teaching  them.  So 
familiar  was  his  intercourse,  that  we  find  Peter  reproving  him  with  an  affectionate  zeal, 
for  announcing  his  approaching  death,  and  we  find  John  leaning  on  his  bosom.  Of 
his  last  discourse  to  these  disciples  I  need  not  speak.  It  stands  alone  among  all 
writings  for  the  union  of  tenderness  and  majesty.  His  own  sorrows  are  forgotten  in 
his  solicitude  to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  his  humble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies  was  beautifully  manifested  when  children  were 
brought  to  him.  His  disciples,  judging  as  all  men  would  judge,  thought  that  he  who 
was  sent  to  wear  the  crown  of  universal  empire,  had  too  great  a  work  before  him  to 
give  his  time  and  attention  to  children,  and  reproved  the  parents  who  brought  them ; 
but  Jesus,  rebuking  his  disciples,  called  to  him  the  children.  Never,  I  believe,  did 
childhood  awaken  such  deep  love  as  at  that  moment.  He  took  them  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them,  and  not  only  said  that  "of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  added, 
"  He  that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name,  receivethme;"  so  entirely  did  he  identify 
himself  with  this  primitive,  innocent,  beautiful  form  of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  class  of  human  beings  so  low  as  to  be  beneath  his  sympathy.  He  not 
merely  taught  the  publican  and  sinner,  but,  with  all  his  consciousness  of  purity,  sat 
down  and  dined  with  them,  and,  when  reproved  by  the  malignant  Pharisee  for  such 
companionship,  answered  by  the  touching  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  said,  "  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

No  personal  suffering  dried  up  this  fountain  of  love  in  his  breast.  On  his  way  to 
the  cross,  he  heard  some  women  of  Jerusalem  bewailing  him,  and  at  the  sound,  for- 
getting his  own  grief,  he  turned  to  them  and  said,  "  Women  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not 
for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children."  On  the  cross,  whilst  his  mind 
was  divided  between  intense  suffering,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  blessings 
in  which  his  sufferings  were  to  issue,  his  eye  lighted  on  his  mother  and  John,  and  the 
sensibilities  of  a  son  and  a  friend  mingled  with  the  sublime  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versal Lord  and  Saviour.  Never  before  did  natural  affection  find  so  tender  and 
beautiful  an  utterance.  To  his  mother  he  said,  directing  her  to  John,  "  Behold  thy 
son;  I  leave  my  beloved  disciple  to  take  my  place,  to  perform  my  filial  offices,  and  to 
enjoy  a  share  of  that  affection  with  which  you  have  followed  me  through  life;"  and  to 
John  he  said,  "  Behold  thy  mother;  I  bequeath  to  you  the  happiness  of  ministering  to 
my  dearest  earthly  friend."  Nor  is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  humanity  had  one  higher 
triumph.  Whilst  his  enemies  surrounded  him  with  a  malignity  unsol'tened  by  his  last 
agonies,  and,  to  give  the  keenest  edge  to  insult,  reminded  him  scofiingly  of  the  high 
character  and  office  which  he  had  claimed,  his  only  notice  of  them  was  the  prayer, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men;  with  the  consciousness  of  unutterable  majesty,  he 
joined  a  lowliness,  gentleness,  humanity,  and  sympathy,  which  have  no  example  in 
human  history.  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  this  wonderful  union.  In  proportion  to  the 
superiority  of  Jesus  to  all  around  him,  was  the  intimacy,  the  brotherly  love,  with  which 
he  bound  himself  to  them.  I  maintain,  that  this  is  a  character  wholly  remote  from 
human  conception.  To  imagine  it  to  be  the  production  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm, 
shows  a  strange  unsoundness  of  mind.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  veneration  second  only 
to  the  profound  awe  with  which  I  look  up  to  God.  It  bears  no  mark  of  human  inven- 
tion. It  was  real.  It  belonged  to  and  it  manifested  the  beloved  Sou  of  God. 

But  I  have  not  done.  May  I  ask  your  attention  a  few  moments  more?  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  depth  of  Christ's  character.  We  have  not  touched  the 
great  principle,  on  which  his  wonderful  sympathy  was  founded,  and  which  endeared 
to  him  his  office  of  universal  Saviour.  Do  you  ask  what  this  deep  principle 
was?  I  answer,  it  was  his  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul.  He 
saw  in  man  the  impress  and  image  of  the  divinity,  and  therefore  thirsted  for  his 
redemption,  and  took  the  tenderest  interest  in  him,  whatever  might  be  the  rank,  char- 
acter, or  condition  in  which  he  was  found.  This  spiritual  view  of  man  pervades  and 
distinguishes  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Jesus  looked  on  men  with  an  eye  which  pierced 
beneath  the  material  frame.  The  body  vanished  before  him.  The  trappings  of  the 
rich,  the  rags  of  the  poor,  were  nothing  to  him.  He  looked  through  them,  as  though 
they  did  not  exist,  to  the  soul ;  and  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance  and  plague-spots 
of  sin,  he  recognised  a  spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  and  the  germs  of  power  and  per- 
fection which  might  be  unfolded  for  ever.  In  the  most  fallen  and  depraved  man,  he 
saw  a  being  who  might  become  an  angel  of  light.  Still  more,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  in  himself  to  which  men  might  not  ascend.  His  own  lofty  consciousness  did 
not  sever  him  from  the  multitude ;  for  he  saw  in  his  own  greatness  the  model  of  what 
men  might  become.  So  deeply  was  he  thus  impressed,  that  again  and  again,  in  speak- 
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ing  of  his  future  glories,  he  announced,  that  in  these  his  true  followers  were  to  share. 
They  were  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and  partake  of  his  beneficent  power. 

Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  heighten  the  wonder, 
reverence,  and  love,  which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider  him,  not  only  as 
possessed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unexampled  and  unbounded  majesty,  but  as 
recognising  a  kindred  nature  in  all  human  beings,  and  living  and  dying  to  raise  them 
to  a  participation  of  his  divine  glories;  and  when  I  see  him  under  these  views  allying 
himself  to  men  by  the  tenderest  ties,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity,  which 
no  insult,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of  human 
invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through  fraud,  or  struck  out  by  enthusiasm ;  for  it 
is  infinitely  above  their  reach.  When  I  add  this  character  of  Jesus  to  the  other  evi- 
dences of  his  religion,  it  gives  to  what  before  seemed  so  strong,  a  new  and  a  vast 
accession  of  strength ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  be  deceived.  The  Gospels  must  be  true ; 
they  were  drawn  from  a  living  original;  they  were  founded  on  reality.  The  character 
of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction ;  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  and  what  his  followers  attested. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Jesus  not  only  was,  he  is  still,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
•world.  He  exists  now;  he  has  entered  that  Heaven,  to  which  he  always  looked  for- 
ward on  earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns.  With  a  clear,  calm  faith,  I  see  him  in 
that  state  of  glory;  and  I  confidently  expect,  at  no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to 
face.  We  have  indeed  no  absent  friend  whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet.  Let  us,  then, 
my  hearers,  by  imitation  of  his  virtues  and  obedience  to  his  word,  prepare  ourselves  to 
join  him  in  those  pure  mansions,  where  he  is  surrounding  himself  with  the  good  and 
pure  of  our  race,  and  will  communicate  to  them  for  ever  his  own  spirit,  power, 
and  joy. 
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ROMANS  i.  16:  "I  am  not  ashamed  cf  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

SUCH  was  the  language  of  Paul;  and  every  man  will  respond  to  it,  who  comprehends 
the  character  and  hsis  felt  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In  a  former  discourse,  I 
proposed  to  state  to  you  some  reasons  for  adopting  as  our  own  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
for  joining  in  this  open  and  resolute  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  observed, 
that  I  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  first  because  it  is  True,  and  to  this  topic  the 
discourse  was  devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continxie  the  subject,  and  to  state  another 
ground  of  undisguised  and  unshaken  adherence  to  Christianity.  I  say,  then,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  It  agrees  with 
reason;  therefore  I  count  it  worthy  of  acceptation,  therefore  I  do  not  blush  to  enrol 
myself  among  its  friends  and  advocates.  The  object  of  the  present  discourse  will  be 
the  illustration  of  this  claim  of  Christianity.  I  wish  to  show  you  the  harmony  which 
subsists  between  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  that  primitive  light  of  reason,  which  he 
has  kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual  guide.  If,  in  treating  this  subject,  I  shall 
come  into  conflict  with  any  class  of  Christians,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
imputing  to  them  any  moral  or  intellectual  defect.  I  judge  men  by  their  motives, 
dispositions,  and  lives,  and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar  opinions;  and  I  esteem 
piety  and  virtue  equally  venerable,  whether  found  in  friend  or  foe. 

Christianity  is  a  Rational  religion.  Were  it  not  so,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  profess 
it.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  reason,  and  to  set  up  revela- 
tion as  an  opposite  authority.  This  error,  though  countenanced  by  good  men,  and 
honestly  maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly  with- 
stood; for  it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion  into  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever.  It  saps 
the  foundation  to  strengthen  the  building.  It  places  our  religion  in  hostility  to  human 
nature,  and  gives  to  its  adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating  the  rights  and  noblest 
powers  of  the  mind. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  rational  nature  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  For  this 
we  owe  him  our  chief  gratitude.  It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid  or  benefac- 
tion, and  no  doctrine  which  degrades  it  can  come  from  its  Author.  The  development 
of  it  is  the  end  of  our  being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and  is  designed  to  concur 
with  nature,  providence,  and  God's  spirit,  in  carrying  forward  reason  to  its  perfection. 
I  glory  in  Christianity  because  it  enlarges,  invigorates,  exalts  my  rational  nature.  If 
I  could  not  be  a  Christian  without  ceasing  to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate  as  to 
my  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  sacrifice  to  Christianity  property,  reputation,  life; 
but  I  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  any  religion,  that  reason  which  lifts  me  above  the  brute 
and  constitxites  me  a  man.  I  can  conceive  no  sacrilege  greater  than  to  prostrate  or 
renounce  the  highest  faculty  which  we  have  derived  from  God.  In  so  doing  we  should 
ofl'er  violence  to  the  divinity  within  us.  Christianity  wages  no  war  with  reason,  but 
is  one  with  it,  and  is  given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend. 

I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  views  now  given.  My 
remarks  will  be  arranged  under  two  heads.  I  propose,  first,  to  show  that  Christianity 
is  founded  on,  and  supposes  the  authority  of  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it 
without  subverting  itself.  My  object  in  this  part  of  the  discourse  will  be  to  expose  the 
error  of  those  who  hope  to  serve  revelation  by  disparaging  reason.  I  shall  then,  in  the 
second  place,  compare  Christianity  and  the  light  of  reason,  to  show  their  accordance; 
and  shall  prove,  by  descending  to  particulars,  that  Christianity  is  eminently  a  rational 
religion.  My  aim,  under  this  head,  will  be  to  vindicate  the  gospel  from  the  reproaches 
of  the  unbeliever,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  attachment  of  its  friends. — Before  I 
begin,  let  me  observe  that  this  discussion,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  must  assume 
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occasionally  an  abstract  form,  and  will  demand  serious  attention.  I  am  to  speak  of 
Reason,  the  chief  faculty  of  the  mind;  and  no  simplicity  of  language  in  treating  such 
a  topic  can  exempt  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  a  patient  effort  of  thought. 

I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  reason,  and  consequently  cannot  oppose  it;  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Reason.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  truth  is 
to  determine  the  import  of  terms.  Very  often  fierce  controversies  have  sprung  from 
obscurity  of  language,  and  the  parties,  on  explaining  themselves,  have  discovered  that 
they  have  been  spending  their  strength  in  a  war  of  words.  What,  then,  is  Reason? 

The  term  Reason  is  used  with  so  much  latitude,  that  to  fix  its  precise  limits  is  not 
an  easy  task.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  other  words  which  express  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  One  idea,  however,  is  always  attached  to  it.  All  men  understand 
by  reason  the  highest  faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind.  Without  labouring  for  a  philo- 
sophical definition  that  will  comprehend  all  its  exercises,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
pointing  out  two  of  its  principal  characteristics  or  functions. 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  comprehend  Universal  truths.  This  is  among  its  most 
important  offices.  There  are  particular  and  there  are  universal  truths.  The  last  are 
the  noblest,  and  the  capacity  of  perceiving  them  is  the  distinction  of  intelligent  beings ; 
and  these  belong  to  reason.  Let  me  give  my  meaning  by  some  illustrations.  I  see  a 
stone  falling  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  particular  truth;  but  I  do  not  stop  here.  I 
believe  that  not  only  this  particular  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  but  that  every 
particle  of  matter,  in  whatever  world,  tends,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  is  attracted 
towards  all  other  matter.  Here  is  a  universal  truth,  a  principle  extending  to  the  whole 
material  creation,  and  essential  to  its  existence.  This  truth  belongs  to  reason. — Again, 
I  see  a  man  producing  some  effect,  a  manufacture,  a  house.  Here  is  a  particular 
truth.  But  I  am  not  only  capable  of  seeing  particular  causes  and  effects;  I  am  sure 
that  everything  which  begins  to  exist,  no  matter  when  or  where,  must  have  a  cause, 
that  no  change  ever  has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  place  without  a  cause.  Here  is 
a  universal  truth,  something  true  here  and  everywhere,  true  now  and  through  eternity ; 
and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason. — Again,  I  see  with  my  eyes,  I  traverse  with  my  hands, 
a  limited  space;  but  this  is  not  all.  I  am  sure,  that,  beyond  the  limits  which  my 
limbs  or  senses  reach,  there  is  an  unbounded  space;  that,  go  where  I  will,  an  infinity 
will  spread  around  me.  Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this  belongs  to  reason. 
The  Idea  of  Infinity  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  this  faculty. — Again, 
I  see  a  man  conferring  a  good  on  another.  Here  is  a  particular  truth  or  perception. 
But  my  mind  is  not  confined  to  this.  I  see  and  feel  that  it  is  right  for  all  intelligent 
beings,  exist  when  or  where  they  may,  to  do  good,  and  wrong  for  them  to  seek  the 
misery  of  others.  Here  is  a  universal  truth,  a  law  extending  from  God  to  the  lowest 
human  being;  and  this  belongs  to  reason.  I  trust  1  have  conveyed  to  you  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  first  characteristic  of  this  highest  power  of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to 
discern  universal  truths,  great  and  eternal  principles.  But  it  does  not  stop  here. 
Reason  is  also  exercised  in  applying  these  universal  truths  to  particular  cases,  beings, 
events.  For  example,  reason  teaches  me,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  changes  without 
exception  require  a  cause ;  and  in  conformity  to  this  principle,  it  prompts  me  to  seek 
the  particular  causes  of  the  endless  changes  and  appearances  which  fall  under  my 
observation.  Thus  reason  is  perpetually  at  work  on  the  ideas  furnished  us  by  the 
senses,  by  consciousness,  by  memory,  associating  them  with  its  own  great  truths,  or 
investing  them  with  its  own  universality. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function  of  reason,  which  is  indeed  akin  to  the  first. 
Reason  is  the  power  which  tends,  and  is  perpetually  striving,  to  reduce  our  various 
thoughts  to  Unity  or  Consistency.  Perhaps.the  most  fundamental  conviction  of  reason 
is,  that  all  truths  agree  together ;  that  inconsistency  is  the  mark  of  error.  Its  intensest, 
most  earnest  effort  is  to  bring  concord  into  the  intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem  to  be 
clashing  views.  On  the  observation  of  a  new  fact,  reason  strives  to  incorporate  it  with 
former  knowledge.  It  can  allow  nothing  to  stand  separate  in  the  mind.  It  labours 
to  bring  together  scattered  truths,  and  to  give  them  the  strength  and  beauty  of  a  vital 
order.  Its  end  and  delight  is  harmony.  It  is  shocked  by  an  inconsistency  in  belief, 
just  as  a  fine  ear  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It  carries  within  itself  an  instinctive 
consciousness,  that  all  things  which  exist  are  intimately  bound  together;  and  it  cannot 
rest  until  it  has  connected  whatever  we  witness  with  the  infinite  whole.  Reason, 
according  to  this  view,  is  the  most  glorious  form  or  exercise  of  the  intellectual  nature. 
It  corresponds  to  the  unity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and  seeks  to  make  the  soul  the 
image  and  mirror  of  this  sublime  unity. 

I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason;  but,  to  prevent  all  perversion,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  main  discussion,  let  me  offer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation.  In  this 
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discourse,  when  I  speak  of  the  accordance  of  revelation  with  reason,  I  suppose  this 
faculty  to  be  used  deliberately,  conscientiously,  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  Men 
often  baptise  with  the  name  of  reason  their  prejudices,  unexamined  notions,  or  opinions 
adopted  through  interest,  pride,  or  other  unworthy  biasses.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  those  who  sacrifice  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  rational  nature  to  impulse  and 
passion,  setting  themselves  up  as  oracles  of  reason.  Now  when  I  say  revelation  must 
accord  with  reason,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  term  the  corrupt  and  superficial  opinions  of 
men  who  have  betrayed  and  debased  their  rational  powers.  I  mean  reason,  calmly, 
honestly  exercised  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  and  the  invigoration  of  virtue. 

After  these  explanations,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  two  leading  principles 
to  which  this  Discourse  is  devoted. 

First,  I  am  to  show  that  revelation  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  and  cannot 
therefore  oppose  or  disparage  it  without  subverting  itself.  Let  me  state  a  few  of  the 
considerations  which  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  first  is,  that 
reason  alone  makes  us  capable  of  receiving  a  revelation.  It  must  prevkmsly  exist  and 
operate,  or  we  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for  the  communications  of  Christ.  Reve- 
lation, then,  is  built  on  reason.  You  wrill  see  the  truth  of  these  remarks  if  you  will 
consider  to  whom  revelation  is  sent.  Why  is  it  given  to  men  rather  than  to  brutes  ? 
Why  have  not  God's  messengers  gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his  glad  tidings  to  bird 
and  beast  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  These  want  reason ;  and,  wanting  this,  they 
have  no  capacity  or  preparation  for  revealed  truth.  And  not  only  would  revelation 
be  lost  on  the  brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the  child,  before  his  rational  faculties  have  been 
awakened,  and  before  some  ideas  of  duty  and  his  own  nature  have  been  developed, 
and  it  might  as  well  speak  to  a  stone.  Reason  is  the  preparation  and  ground  of 
revelation. 

This  truth  will  be  still  more  obvious,  if  we  consider,  not  only  to  whom,  but  in  what 
way,  the  Christian  revelation  is  communicated.  How  is  it  conveyed  ?  In  words. 
Did  it  make  these  words  ?  No.  They  were  in  use  ages  before  its  birth.  Again  I 
ask,  Did  it  make  the  ideas  or  thoughts  which  these  words  express?  No.  If  the 
hearers  of  Jesus  had  not  previously  attached  ideas  to  the  terms  M-hich  he  employed, 
they  could  not  have  received  his  meaning.  He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  them  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  ideas  which  enter  into  Christianity  subsisted  before.  They 
were  ideas  of  reason ;  so  that  to  this  faculty  revelation  owes  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Revelation,  we  must  remember,  is  not  our  earliest  teacher.  Man  is  not  born  with 
the  single  power  of  reading  God's  word,  and  sent  immediately  to  that  guide.  His 
eyes  open  first  on  another  volume,  that  of  the  creation.  Long  before  he  can  read  the 
Bible,  he  looks  round  on  the  earth  and  sky.  He  reads  the  countenances  of  his  friends, 
and  hears  and  understands  their  voices.  He  looks,  too,  by  degrees  within  himself, 
and  acquires  some  ideas  of  his  own  soul.  Thus  his  first  school  is  that  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  this  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a  communication  from  Heaven. 
Revelation  does  not  find  the  mind  a  blank,  a  void,  prepared  to  receive  unresistingly 
whatever  may  be  oflfered ;  but  finds  it  in  possession  of  various  knowledge  from  nature 
and  experience,  and,  still  more,  in  possession  of  great  principles,  fundamental  truths, 
moral  ideas,  which  are  derived  from  itself,  and  which  are  the  germs  of  all  its  future 
improvement.  This  last  view  is  peculiarly  important.  The  mind  does  not  receive 
everything  from  abroad.  Its  great  ideas  arise  from  itself,  and  by  those  native  lights  it 
reads  and  comprehends  the  volumes  of  nature  and  revelation.  We  speak,  indeed,  of 
nature  and  revelation,  as  making  known  to  us  an  intelligent  First  Cause ;  but  the  ideas 
of  intelligence  and  causation  we  derive  originally  from  our  own  nature.  The  elements 
of  the  idea  of  God  we  gather  from  ourselves.  Power,  wisdom,  love,  virtue,  beauty, 
and  happiness,  words  which  contain  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  universe  and  interesting 
in  our  existence,  express  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  are  understood  by  us  only 
through  consciousness.  It  is  true,  these  ideas  or  principles  of  reason  are  often  obscured 
by  thick  clouds,  and  mingled  with  many  and  deplorable  errors.  Still  they  are  never 
lost.  Christianity  recognises  them,  is  built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its  interpreters. 
If  an  illustration  of  these  views  be  required,  I  would  point  you  to  what  may  be  called 
the  most  fundamental  idea  of  religion.  I  mean  the  idea  of  right,  of  duty.  Do  we 
derive  this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred  books?  Has  not  every  human  being, 
whether  born  within  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  revelation,  a  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  there  not  an  earlier  voice  than  revelation,  approving  or 
rebuking  men  according  to  their  deeds?  In  barbarous  ages  is  not  conscience  heard  ? 
And  does  it  not  grow  more  articulate  with  the  progress  of  society?  Christianity  does 
not  create,  but  presupposes  the  idea  of  duty ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  great 
convictions.  Revelation,  then,  does  not  stand  alone,  nor  is  it  it  addressed  to  a  blank 
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and  passive  mind.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other  teachers,  with  nature, 
with  Providence,  with  conscience,  with  our  rational  powers ;  and  as  these  all  are  given 
us  by  God,  they  cannot  differ  from  each  other.  God  must  agree  with  himself.  He 
has  but  one  voice.  It  is  man  who  speaks  with  jarring  tongues.  Nothing  but  harmony 
can  come  from  the  Creator ;  and,  accordingly,  a  religion  claiming  to  be  from  God,  can 
give  no  surer  proof  of  falsehood  than  by  contradicting  those  previous  truths  which 
God  is  teaching  by  our  very  nature.  We  have  thus  seen  that  reason  prepares  us  for 
a  divine  communication,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  ideas  or  materials  of  which  revela- 
tion consists.  This  is  my  first  consideration. 

I  proceed  to  a  second.  I  affirm,  then,  that  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of 
reason,  because  to  this  faculty  it  submits  the  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  approving  sentence  of  reason  binds  us  to  receive  and  obey  it.  This  is  a  very 
weighty  consideration.  Christianity,  in  placing  itself  before  the  tribunal  of  reason 
and  in  resting  its  claims  on  the  sanction  of  this  faculty,  is  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  to 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  our  rational  nature.  That  I  have  ascribed  to  this  faculty 
its  true  and  proper  office,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear.  I  take  the  New  Testament 
in  hand,  and  on  what  ground  do  I  receive  its  truths  as  divine?  I  see  nothing  on  its 
pages  but  the  same  letters  in  which  other  books  are  written.  No  miraculou  voice 
from  Heaven  assures  me  that  it  is  God's  word,  nor  does  any  mysterious  voice  within 
my  soul  command  me  to  believe  the  supernatural  works  of  Christ.  How,  then,  shall 
I  settle  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  religion  ?  I  must  examine  it  by  the  same 
rational  faculties  by  which  other  subjects  are  tried.  I  must  ask  what  are  its  evidences, 
and  I  must  lay  them  before  reason,  the  only  power  by  which  evidence  can  be  weighed. 
I  have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me  for  judging  a  revelation.  I  have  not  two  under- 
standings, one  for  inquiring  into  God's  word  and  another  into  his  works.  As  with  the 
same  bodily  eye  I  now  look  on  the  earth,  now  on  the  heavens,  so  with  the  same  power  of 
reason  I  examine  now  nature,  now  revelation.  Reason  must  collect  and  weigh  the 
various  proofs  of  Christianity.  It  must  especially  compare  this  system  with  those  great 
moral  convictions,  which  are  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart,  and  which 
make  man  a  law  to  himself.  A  religion  subverting  these,  it  must  not  hesitate  to  reject, 
be  its  evidences  what  they  may.  A  religion,  for  example,  commanding  us  to  hate  and 
injure  society,  reason  must  instantly  discard,  without  even  waiting  to  examine  its 
proofs.  From  these  views  we  learn,  not  only  that  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but,  what,  is  still  more  important,  that  the  rules  or  tests 
by  which  it  judges  are  of  its  own  dictation.  The  laws  which  it  applies  in  this  case 
have  their  origin  in  itself.  No  one  will  pretend,  that  revelation  can  prescribe  the 
principles  by  which  the  question  of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled ;  for,  until  proved 
to  be  true,  it  has  no  authority.  Reason  must  prescribe  the  tests  or  standards,  to  which 
a  professed  communication  from  God  should  be  referred ;  and  among  these  none  are 
more  important  than  that  moral  law,  which  belongs  to  the  very  essence,  and  is  the 
deepest  conviction,  of  the  rational  nature.  Revelation,  then,  rests  on  reason,  and,  in 
opposing  it,  would  act  for  its  own  destruction. 

I  have  given  two  views.  I  have  shown  that  revelation  draws  its  ideas  or  materials 
from  reason,  and  that  it  appeals  to  this  power  as  the  judge  of  its  truth.  I  now  assert, 
thirdly,  that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason,  because  it  needs  and  expects  this 
faculty  to  be  its  interpreter,  and  without  this  aid  would  be  worse  than  useless.  How 
is  the  right  interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  ascertained  ?  I 
answer,  By  reason.  I  know  of  no  process  by  which  the  true  sense  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  pass  from  the  page  into  my  mind  without  the  use  of  my  rational  faculties. 
It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its  words  so  easy,  its 
sentences  so  short,  its  meaning  so  exposed  on  the  surface,  that  the  whole  truth  may  be 
received  in  a  moment  and  without  any  intellectual  effort.  There  is  no  such  miraculous 
simplicity  in  the  Scriptures.  In  truth,  no  book  can  be  written  so  simply  as  to  need 
no  exercise  of  reason.  Almost  every  word  has  more  than  one  meaning,  and  judgment 
is  required  to  select  the  particular  senae  intended  by  the  writer.  Of  all  books,  perhaps 
the  Scriptures  need  most  the  use  of  reason  for  their  just  interpretation ;  and  this,  not 
from  any  imperfection,  but  from  the  strength,  boldness,  and  figurative  character  of 
their  style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the  time  when  they  were  written.  I  open  the 
New  Testament  and  my  eye  lights  on  this  passage :  "  If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off  and  cast  it  from  thee."  Is  this  language  to  be  interpreted  in  its  plainest  and  most 
obvious  sense  ?  Then  I  must  mutilate  my  body,  and  become  a  suicide.  I  look  again, 
and  I  find  Jesus  using  these  words  to  the  Jews:  "  Fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your 
iniquities."  Am  I  to  interpret  this  according  to  the  letter,  or  the  first  ideas  which  it 
suggests?  Then  Jesus  commanded  his  hearers  to  steep  themselves  in  crime,  and  was 
himself  a  minister  of  sin.  It  is  only  by  a  deliberate  use  of  reason,  that  we  can  penetrate 
beneath  the  figurative,  hyperbolical,  and  often  obscure  style  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
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the  real  meaning.  Let  me  go  to  the  Bible,  dismissing  my  reason  and  taking  the  first 
impression  which  the  words  convey,  and  there  is  no  absurdity,  however  gross,  into 
which  I  shall  not  fall.  I  shall  ascribe  a  limited  body  to  God,  and  unbounded  know- 
ledge to  man,  for  I  read  of  God  having  limbs,  and  of  man  knowing  all  things.  Nothing 
is  plainer,  than  that  I  must  compare  passage  with  passage,  and  limit  one  by  another, 
and  especially  limit  all  by  those  plain  and  universal  principles  of  reason,  which  are 
called  common  sense,  or  I  shall  make  revelation  the  patron  of  every  folly  and  vice. 
So  essential  is  reason  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  records.  Revelation  rests 
upon  its  authority.  Can  it  then  oppose  it,  or  teach  us  to  hold  it  in  light  esteem? 

I  have  now  furnished  the  proofs  of  my  first  position,  that  revelation  is  founded  on 
reason ;  and  in  discussing  this,  I  have  wished  not  only  to  support  the  main  doctrine, 
but  to  teach  you  to  reverence,  more  perhaps  than  you  have  done,  your  rational  nature. 
This  has  been  decried  by  theologians,  until  men  have  ceased  to  feel  its  sacredness  and 
dignity.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  God's  greatest  gift.  It  is  his  image  within  us.  To 
renounce  it  would  be  to  offer  a  cruel  violence  to  ourselves,  to  take  our  place  among 
the  brutes.  Better  pluck  out  the  eye,  better  quench  the  light  of  the  body,  than  the 
light  within  us.  We  all  feel,  that  the  loss  of  reason,  when  produced  by  disease,  is  the 
most  terrible  calamity  of  life,  and  we  look  on  an  hospital  for  the  insane  as  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  most  pitiable  of  our  race.  But,  in  one  view,  insanity  is  not  so  great  an  evil 
as  the  prostration  of  reason  to  a  religious  sect  or  a  religious  chief;  for  the  first  is  a 
visitation  of  Providence,  the  last  is  a  voluntary  act,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

I  am  aware,  that  those  who  have  spoken  most  contemptuously  of  human  reason, 
have  acted  from  a  good  motive ;  their  aim  has  been  to  exalt  revelation.  They  have 
thought  that  by  magnifying  this  as  the  only  means  of  divine  teaching,  they  were  adding 
to  its  dignity.  But  truth  gains  nothing  by  exaggeration ;  and  Christianity,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  undermined  by  nothing  more  effectually,  than  by  the  sophistry  which  would 
bring  discredit  on  our  rational  powers.  Revelation  needs  no  such  support.  For 
myself  I  do  not  find,  that,  to  esteem  Christianity,  I  must  think  it  the  only  source  of 
instruction  to  which  I  must  repair.  I  need  not  make  nature  dumb,  to  give  power  or 
attraction  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  last  derives  new  interest  and  confirmation 
from  its  harmony  with  the  first.  Christianity  would  furnish  a  weapon  against  itself,  not 
easily  repelled,  should  it  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  light  vouchsafed  by 
God  to  men;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  represent  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  as 
left  by  their  Creator  without  guidance  or  hope.  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  believe,  that 
a  ray  from  Heaven  descends  on  the  path  of  every  fellow-creature.  The  heathen, 
though  in  darkness  when  compared  with  the  Christian,  has  still  his  light;  and  it  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  o\ir  own,  just  as  the  same  sun  dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn, 
and  now  the  perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teaching  be  disparaged.  It  is  from  God  as 
truly  as  his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as  truly  as  revelation.  Both  are  manifestations  of  one 
infinite  mind,  and  harmonious  manifestations;  and  without  this  agreement  the  claims 
of  Christianity  could  not  be  sustained. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  they  will  expose  me  to  the 
reproach  of  ministering  to  "the  pride  of  reason;"  and  I  may  be  told,  that  there  is  no 
worse  form  of  pride  than  this.  The  charge  is  so  common,  as  to  deserve  a  moment's 
attention.  It  will  appear  at  once  to  be  groundless,  if  you  consider,  that  pride  finds  its 
chief  nourishment  and  delight  in  the  idea  of  our  own  superiority.  It  is  built  on 
something  peculiar  and  distinctive,  on  something  which  separates  us  from  others  and 
raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on  powers  which  we  share  with  all  around  us.  Now. 
in  speaking,  as  I  have  done,  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  reason,  I  have  constantly 
regarded  and  represented  this  faculty  as  the  common  property  of  all  human  beings.  I 
have  spoken  of  its  most  important  truths  as  universal  and  unconfined,  such  as  no  indi- 
vidual can  monopolise  or  make  the  grounds  of  personal  distinction  or  elevation.  I 
have  given,  then,  no  occasion  and  furnished  no  nutriment  to  pride.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  pride  of  reason  or  of  intellect  exists;  but  how  does  it  chiefly  manifest  itself? 
Not  in  revering  that  rational  nature,  which  all  men  have  derived  from  God;  but  in 
exaggerating  our  particular  acquisitions  or  powers,  in  magnifying  our  distinctive  views, 
in  looking  contemptuously  on  other  minds,  in  making  ourselves  standards  for  our  bre- 
thren, in  refusing  new  lights,  and  in  attempting  to  establish  dominion  over  the  under- 
standings of  those  who  are  placed  within  our  influence.  Such  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  pride  of  intellect.  It  is  a  vice  confined  to  no  sect,  and  perhaps  will  .be 
found  to  prevail  most  where  it  is  most  disclaimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so  continually  on  the  duty  of  exalting  Scripture 
above  reason,  consider  themselves  as  particularly  secured  against  the  pride  of  reason. 
Yet  none,  I  apprehend,  are  more  open  to  the  charge.  Such  persons  are  singularly 
prone  to  enforce  their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture  on  others,  and  to  see  peril  and 
crime  in  the  adoption  of  different  views  from  their  own.  Now,  let  me  ask,  by  what 
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power  do  these  men  interpret  revelation?  Is  it  not  by  their  reason?  Have  they  any 
faculties  but  the  rational  ones,  by  which  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  to 
explain  figurative  language,  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will  of  God?  Do  they  not 
employ  on  God's  word  the  same  intellect  as  on  his  works?  And  are  not  their  inter- 
pretations of  both  equally  results  of  reason  ?  It  follows,  that  in  imposing  on  others 
their  explications  of  the  Scriptures,  they  as  truly  arrogate  to  themselves  a  superiority 
of  reason,  as  if  they  should  require  conformity  to  their  explanations  of  nature. 
Nature  and  Scripture  agree  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance.  Both 
volumes  demand  patient  investigation,  and  task  all  our  powers  of  thought.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  well  known,  that  as  much  intellectual  toil  has  been  spent  on  theological 
systems  as  on  the  natural  sciences;  and  iinhappily  it  is  not  less  known,  that  as  much 
intellectual  pride  has  been  manifested  in  framing  and  defending  the  first  as  the  last. 
I  fear,  indeed,  that  this  vice  has  clung  with  peculiar  obstinacy  to  the  students  of  reve- 
lation. Nowhere,  I  fear,  have  men  manifested  such  infatuated  trust  in  their  own 
infallibility,  such  overweening  fondness  for  their  own  conclusions,  such  positiveness, 
such  impatience  of  contradiction,  such  arrogance  towards  the  advocates  of  different 
opinions,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  yet  these  very  men,  who  so 
idolise  their  own  intellectual  powers,  profess  to  humble  reason,  and  consider  a 
criminal  reliance  on  it  as  almost  exclusively  chargeable  on  others.  The  true  defence 
against  the  pride  of  reason,  is,  not  to  speak  of  it  contemptuously,  but  to  reverence  it 
as  God's  inestimable  gift  to  every  human  being,  and  as  given  to  all  for  never- 
ceasing  improvements,  of  which  we  see  but  the  dawn  in  the  present  acquisitions  of  the 
noblest  mind. 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  first  principle,  which  I  laid  down  in  this 
discourse;  namely,  that  the  Christian  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  oppose  reason  without  undermining  and  destroying  itself.  1  main- 
tain, however,  that  it  does  not  oppose,  that  it  perfectly  accords  with  reason.  It  is  a 
rational  religion.  This  is  my  second  great  position,  and  to  this  I  ask  your  continued 
attention.  This  topic  might  easily  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  I  might  state  in 
succession,  all  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  show  their  accordance  with  reason. 
But  I  believe  that  more  general  views  will  be  more  useful,  and  such  only  can  be  given 
within  the  compass  of  a  discourse. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave  you  of  reason,  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  I  con- 
fined myself  to  two  of  its  functions,  namely,  its  comprehension  of  universal  truths,  and 
the  eflbrt  it  constantly  makes  to  reduce  the  thoughts  to  harmony  or  consistency. 
Universality  and  Consistency  are  among  the  chief  attributes  of  reason.  Do  we  find 
these  in  Christianity?  If  so,  its  claim  to  the  character  of  a  rational  religion  will  be 
established.  These  tests  I  will  therefore  apply  to  it,  and  I  will  begin  with  Con- 
sistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  its  truths  should 
consist  or  agree  with  one  another,  and  with  all  other  truths,  whether  derived  from 
outward  nature  or  our  own  souls.  Now  I  affirm,  that  the  Christian  doctrines  have 
this  agreement;  and  the  more  we  examine,  the  more  brightly  this  mark  of  truth  will 
appear.  I  go  to  the  gospel,  and  I  first  compare  its  various  parts  with  one  another. 
Among  these  I  find  perfect  harmony ;  and  what  makes  this  more  remarkable  is,  that 
Christianity  is  not  taught  systematically,  or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw  out,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  his  precepts  and  doctrines  incidentally,  or  as  they  were  required  by  the  occa- 
sion, and  yet,  when  they  are  brought  together,  they  form  a  harmonious  whole.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  because  I  believe  it  is  not  questioned  by 
infidelity.  I  will  name  but  one  example  of  this  harmony  in  Christianity.  All  its 
doctrines  and  all  its  precepts  have  that  species  of  unity,  which  is  most  essential  in  a 
religion,  that  is,  they  all  tend  to  one  object.  They  all  agree  in  a  single  aim  or  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  exalt  the  human  character  to  a  height  of  virtue  never  known 
before.  Let  the  sceptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian  principle  which  has  not  a 
bearing  on  this  end.  A  consistency  of  this  kind  is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational 
religion  which  can  be  conceived.  Let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that,  besides  this  har- 
mony of  the  Christian  doctrines  with  one  another,  there  is  a  striking  and  beautiful 
agreement  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  character,  which  gives  confirmation 
to  both.  Whatever  Jesus  taught,  you  may  sec  embodied  in  himself.  There  is  perfect 
unity  between  the  system  and  its  Founder.  His  life  republished  what  fell  from  his 
lips.  With  his  lips  he  enjoined  earnestly,  constantly  a  strong  and  disinterested  phi- 
lanthropy; and  how  harmoniously  and  sublimely  did  his  cross  join  with  his  word  in 
enforcing  this  exalted  virtue!  With  his  lips  he  taught  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners; 
and  of  this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illustration  in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
sinful,  in  his  free  intercourse  with  the  most  fallen,  and  in  his  patient  efforts  to  recover 
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them  to  virtue  and  to  filial  reliance  on  their  Father  iu  Heaven.  So,  his  preaching 
turned  much  on  the  importance  of  raising  the  mind  above  the  world;  and  his  own  life 
was  a  constant  renunciation  of  worldly  interests,  a  cheerful  endurance  of  poverty  that 
he  might  make  many  truly  rich.  So,  his  discourses  continually  revealed  to  man  the 
doctrine  of  immortality;  and  in  his  own  person  he  brought  down  this  truth  to  men's 
senses,  by  rising  from  the  dead  and  ascending  to  another  state  of  being. — I  have  only 
glanced  at  the  unity  which  subsists  between  Jesus  and  his  religion.  Christianity, 
from  every  point  of  view,  will  be  found  a  harmonious  system.  It  breathes  throughout 
one  spirit  and  one  purpose.  Its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  examples,  have  the  consist- 
ency of  reason. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  A  rational  religion  must  agree  not  only  with  itself,  but 
with  all  other  truths,  whether  revealed  by  the  outward  creation  or  our  own  souls.  I 
take,  then,  Christianity  into  the  creation,  1  place  it  by  the  side  of  nature.  Do  they 
agree  ?  I  say,  Perfectly.  I  can  discover  nothing,  in  what  claims  to  be  God's  word, 
at  variance  with  his  works.  This  is  a  bright  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity. When  I  consult  nature  with  the  lights  modem  science  affords,  I  see  continually 
multiplying  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  One  God.  The  more  I  extend  my  researches  into 
nature,  the  more  I  see  that  it  is  a  whole,  the  product  of  one  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness. It  bears  witness  to  one  Author,  nor  has  its  testimony  been  without  effect;  for 
although  the  human  mind  has  often  multiplied  its  objects  of  worship,  still  it  has  always 
tended  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and  has  embraced  it  more  and  more 
firmly  in  the  course  of  human  improvement.  The  Heathen,  while  he  erected  many 
altars,  generally  believed  in  one  Supreme  Divinity,  to  whom  the  inferior  deities  were 
subjected  and  from  whom  they  sprung.  Need  I  tell  you  of  the  harmony  which  sub- 
sists between  nature  and  revelation  in  this  particular?  To  Christianity  belongs  the 
glory  of  having  proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with  new  power,  and  of  having  spread 
it  over  the  whole  civilised  world. — Again.  Nature  gives  intimation  of  another  truth, 
I  mean  of  the  universal,  impartial  goodness  of  God.  When  I  look  round  on  the  crea- 
tion, I  see  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  confines  his  love  to  a  few. 
The  sun  sends  no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace  of  the  proudest  king,  than  into  the 
hut  of  the  meanest  peasant.  The  clouds  select  not  one  man's  fields  rather  than  his 
neighbour's,  but  shed  down  their  blessings  on  rich  and  poor,  and  still  more  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  True,  there  is  a  variety  of  conditions  among  men;  but  this  takes 
place,  not  by  any  interposition  of  God,  but  by  fixed  and  general  laws  of  nature. 
Impartial,  universal  goodness  is  the  character  in  which  God  is  revealed  by  his  works, 
when  they  are  properly  understood ;  and  need  I  tell  you  how  brightly  this  truth  shines 
in  the  pages  of  Christianity,  and  how  this  religion  has  been  the  great  means  of  estab- 
lishing it  among  men? — Again.  When  I  look  through  nature,  nothing  strikes  me 
more  than  the  union  which  subsists  among  all  its  works.  Nothing  stands  alone  in  the 
creation.  The  humblest  plant  has  intimate  connexions  with  the  air,  the  clouds,  the 
sun.  Harmony  is  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  how  strikingly  does  Christianity  coin- 
cide here  with  God's  works;  for  what  is  the  design  of  this  religion,  but  to  bring  the 
human  race,  the  intelligent  creation  of  God,  into  a  harmony,  union,  peace,  like  that 
which  knits  together  the  outward  universe  ?  I  will  give  another  illustration.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  that  good  shall  come  to  us  through  agents  of  God's 
appointment;  that  beings  shall  receive  life,  support,  knowledge,  and  safety  through 
the  interposition  and  labours  and  sufferings  of  others.  Sometimes  whole  communities 
are  rescued  from  oppression  and  ruin  chiefly  by  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  wise, 
disinterested,  and  resolute  individual.  How  accordant  with  this  ordination  of  nature 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  our  Heavenly  Father,  having  purposed  our  recovery 
from  sin  and  death,  has  instituted  for  this  end  the  agency  and  mediation  of  his  Son; 
that  he  has  given  an  illustrious  deliverer  to  the  world,  through  whose  toils  and  suffer- 
ings we  may  rise  to  purity  and  immortal  life. — I  say,  then,  that  revelation  is  consistent 
with  nature,  when  nature  is  truly  interpreted  by  reason.  I  see  it  bringing  out  with 
noonday  brightness  the  truths  which  dawn  in  nature;  so  that  it  is  reason  in  its  most 
perfect  form. 

I  have  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad  into  nature.  I  now  carry  it  within,  and 
compare  it  with  the  human  soul;  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  great  truths  of  reason 
which  I  discover  there  ?  I  afnrm,_that  it  is.  When  I  look  into  the  soul,  I  am  at  once 
struck  with  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  body.  I  am  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  these  different  elements  of  my  nature,  between  this  active,  soaring  mind,  and 
these  limbs  and  material  organs  which  tend  perpetually  to  the  earth,  and  are  soon  to 
be  resolved  into  dust.  How  consistent  is  Christianity  with  this  inward  teaching!  In 
Christianity,  with  what  strength,  with  what  bold  relief,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
nature  brought  out!  What  contempt  does  Jesus  cast  on  the  body  and  its  interests, 
when  compared  with  the  redemption,  of  the  soul ! — Another  great  truth  dawns  on  me 
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when  I  look  within.  I  learn  more  and  more,  that  the  great  springs  of  happiness  and 
misery  are  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  efforts  of  men  to  secure  peace  by  other  processes 
than  by  inward  purification,  are  vain  strivings;  and  Christianity  is  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  founded  on  this  great  truth;  teaching  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
xis,  and  proposing,  as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the  mind  from  evil,  and  to  endue  it  with 
strength  and  dignity  worthy  its  divine  origin. — Again,  when  I  look  into  the  soul  I  meet 
intimations  of  another  great  truth.  I  discern  in  it  capacities  which  are  not  fully 
unfolded  here.  I  see  desires  which  find  no  adequate  good  on  earth.  I  see  a  principle 
of  hope  always  pressing  forward  into  futurity.  Here  are  marks  of  a  nature  not  made 
wholly  for  this  world;  and  how  does  Christianity  agree  with  this  teaching  of  our  own 
souls?  Its  great  doctrine  is  that  of  a  higher  life,  where  the  spiritual  germ  within  us 
will  open  for  ever,  and  where  the  immortal  good  after  which  the  mind  aspires  will 
prove  a  reality. — Had  I  time,  I  might  survey  distinctly  the  various  principles  of  the 
soul,  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  active,  and  might  show  you  how  Christianity 
accords  with  them  all,  enlarging  their  scope  and  energy,  proposing  to  them  nobler 
objects,  and  aiding  their  development  by  the  impulse  of  a  boundless  hope.  But,  com- 
mending these  topics  to  your  private  meditation,  I  will  take  but  one  more  view  of  the 
soul.  When  I  look  within,  I  see  stains  of  sin,  and  fears  and  forebodings  of  guilt; 
and  how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is  Christianity,  a  religion  which  contains  blood- 
sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to  the  penitent,  and  which  proffers  heavenly  strength  to 
fortify  us  in  our  conflict  with  moral  evil. — I  say,  then,  Christianity  consists  with  the 
nature  within  us,  as  well  as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest  truths  in  respect  to 
the  soul  are  not  only  responded  to,  but  are  carried  out  by  Christianity,  so  that  it 
deserves  to  be  called  the  perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  that  Christianity  has  the  character  of 
Consistency,  and  thus  satisfies  the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does  not  divide  the  mind 
against  itself,  does  not  introduce  discord  into  the  intellect,  by  proposing  doctrines 
which  our  consciousness  and  experience  repel.  But  these  views  do  not  exhaust  the 
present  topic.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  furnishing  views  which 
harmonise  with  one  another,  and  with  all  known  truth.  It  gives  a  new  and  cheering 
consistency  to  the  views  with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  universe.  Nature  and 
providence,  with  all  their  beauty,  regularity,  and  beneficence,  have  yet  perplexing 
aspects.  Their  elements  are  often  seen  in  conflict  with  one  another.  Sunshine  and 
storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  success  and  disaster,  abundance  and  want,  health  and  sick- 
ness, life  and  death,  seem  to  ordinary  spectators  to  be  mixed  together  confusedly  and 
without  aim.  Reason  desires  nothing  so  earnestly,  so  anxiously,  as  to  solve  these  dis- 
cordant appearances,  as  to  discover  some  great,  central,  reconciling  truth,  around 
which  they  may  be  arranged,  and  from  which  they  may  borrow  light  and  harmony. 
This  deep  want  of  the  rational  nature,  Christianity  has  supplied.  It  has  disclosed  a 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  seemingly  hostile  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  opened  to 
the  mind  a  new  world  of  order,  beauty,  and  benevolent  design.  Christianity,  reveal- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  unbounded  mercy  of  God  to  his  sinful  creatures ;  revealing  an  end- 
less futurity,  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  present  state  are  to  be  redressed,  and 
•which  reduces  by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains  of  life  to  light  and  momentary  evils ; 
revealing  a  Moral  Perfection,  which  is  worth  all  pain  and  conflicts,  and  which  is  most 
effectually  and  gloriously  won  amidst  suffering  and  temptation;  revealing  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  sublimity  and  rewards  of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue;  revealing  in  Him 
the  founder  of  a  new  moral  kingdom  or  power,  which  is  destined  to  subdue  the  world 
to  God;  and  proffering  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  strive  to  build  up  in  themselves  and 
others  the  reign  of  truth  and  virtue;  Christianity,  I  say,  by  these  revelations,  has 
poured  a  flood  of  light  over  nature  and  providence,  and  harmonised  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  Thus  it  meets  the  first  want  of  the  rational 
nature,  the  craving  for  consistency  of  views.  It  is  reason's  most  effectual  minister  and 
friend.  Is  it  not,  then,  eminently  a  Rational  Faith  ? 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has  the  character  of  consistency,  I  proceed  to  the 
second  mark  or  stamp  of  reason  on  a  religion,  that  is,  Universality;  and  this  I  claim 
for  Christianity.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  so  obvious  and  striking  as  to  need  little  illustration.  When  I  examine  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  discover,  in  them  all,  this  character  of 
Universality.  I  discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary,  local.  The  gospel  bears  the 
stamp  of  no  particular  age  or  country.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  perishable 
interests  of  communities  or  individuals;  but  appeals  to  the  Spiritual,  Immortal, 
Unbounded  principle  in  human  nature.  Its  aim  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  Infinite 
Being,  and  to  an  Infinite  good.  It  is  not  made  up,  like  other  religions,  of  precise 
forms  and  details;  but  it  inculcates  immutable  and  all-comprehending  principles  of 
duty,  leaving  every  man  to  apply  them  for  himself  to  the  endless  variety  of  human 
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conditions.  It  separates  from  God  the  partial,  limited  views  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism, and  holds  him  forth  in  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  Universal  Father.  In  like 
manner,  it  inculcates  philanthropy  without  exceptions  or  bounds;  a  love  to  man  as 
man,  a  love  founded  on  that  immortal  nature  of  which  all  men  partake,  and  which 
binds  us  to  recognise  in  each  a  child  of  God  and  a  brother.  The  spirit  of  bigotry, 
which  confines  its  charity  to  a  sect,  and  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  which  looks  on  the 
multitude  as  an  inferior  race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity;  which,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  in  a  narrow  and  superstitious  age,  taught,  what  the  present  age  is 
beginning  to  understand,  that  all  men  are  essentially  equal,  and  that  all  are  to  be 
honoured,  because  made  for  immortality  and  endued  with  capacities  of  ceaseless 
improvement.  The  more  I  examine  Christianity,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  its 
universality.  I  see  in  it  a  religion  made  for  all  regions  and  all  times,  for  all  classes 
and  all  stages  of  society.  It  is  fitted,  not  to  the  Asiatic  or  the  European,  but  to  the 
essential  principles  of  human  nature,  to  man  under  the  tropical  or  polar  skies,  to  all 
descriptions  of  intellect  and  condition.  It  speaks  a  language  which  all  men  need  and 
all  can  understand;  enjoins  a  virtue,  which  is  man's  happiness  and  glory  in  every  age 
and  clime;  and  ministers  consolations  and  hopes  which  answer  to  man's  universal  lot, 
to  the  sufferings,  the  fear,  and  the  self-rebuke,  which  cleave  to  our  nature  in  every 
outward  change.  I  see  in  it  the  light,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of  the  world;  and  a  light 
reaching  beyond  the  world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes  of  existence  and  to  an  inter- 
minable futurity.  Other  religions  have  been  intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
particular  countries  or  times,  and  therefore  society  in  its  progress  has  outgrown  them ; 
but  Christianity  meets  more  and  more  the  wants  of  the  soul  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  our  race,  and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  Eternal  Truth.  After  these 
remarks,  may  I  not  claim  for  Christianity  that  character  of  universality  which  is  the 
highest  distinction  of  reason?  To  understand  fully  the  confirmation  which  these 
views  give  to  the  gospel,  you  must  compare  it  with  the  religions  prevalent  in  the  age 
of  Christ,  all  of  which  bore  the  marks  of  narrow,  local,  temporary  institutions.  How 
striking  the  contrast!  And  how  singular  the  fact,  that  amid  this  darkness  there 
sprung  up  a  religion  so  consistent  and  universal,  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  the  perfec- 
tion of  reason! 

I  do  and  must  feel,  my  friends,  that  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  the  honour  of 
being  a  rational  religion,  is  fully  established.  As  such  I  commend  it  to  you.  As  such 
it  will  more  and  more  approve  itself,  in  proportion  as  you  study  and  practise  it.  You 
will  never  have  cause  to  complain,  that  by  adopting  it  you  have  enslaved  or  degraded 
your  highest  powers.  Here,  then,  I  might  stop,  and  might  consider  my  work  as  done. 
But  I  am  aware  that  objections  have  been  made  to  the  rational  character  of  our  reli- 
gion, which  may  still  linger  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  hearers.  A  brief  notice  of 
these  may  aid  the  purpose,  and  will  form  a  proper  conclusion,  of  this  discourse. 

I  imagine  that  were  some  who  are  present  to  speak,  they  would  tell  me,  that  if 
Christianity  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  it  deserves  any  character  but  that  of  rational.  I 
should  be  told  that  no  religion  has  borne  a  more  abundant  harvest  of  extravagance 
and  fanaticism.  I  should  be  told  thatreasou  is  a  calm,  reflecting,  sober  principle,  and 
I  should  be  asked  whether  such  is  the  character  of  the  Christianity  which  has  over- 
spread the  world.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  remind  me  of  the  feverish,  wild, 
passionate  religion,  which  is  now  systematically  dispersed  through  our  country,  and 
I  shall  be  asked  whether  a  system  under  which  such  delusions  prevail  can  be  a 
rational  one. 

To  these  objections  I  answer,  You  say  much  that  is  true.  I  grant  that  reason  is  a 
calm  and  reflecting  principle,  and  I  see  little  calmness  or  reflection  among  many  who 
take  exclusively  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  say,  you  have  no  right  to  confound  Chris- 
tianity with  its  professors.  This  religion,  as  you  know,  has  come  down  to  us  through 
many  ages  of  darkness,  during  which  it  must  have  been  corrupted  and  obscured. 
Common  candour  requires  that  you  should  judge  of  it  as  it  came  from  its  Founder. 
Go,  then,  to  its  original  records ;  place  yourselves  near  Jesus ;  and  tell  me  if  you  ever 
found  yourselves  in  the  presence  of  so  calm  a  teacher.  We  indeed  discern  in  Jesus 
great  earnestness,  but  joined  with  entire  self-control.  Sensibility  breathes  through  his 
whole  teaching  and  life,  but  always  tempered  with  wisdom.  Amidst  his  boldest 
thoughts  and  expressions,  we  discover  no  marks  of  ungoverned  feeling  or  a  diseased 
imagination.  Take,  as  an  example,  his  longest  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
How  weighty  the  thoughts!  How  grave  and  dignified  the  style!  You  recollect,  that 
the  multitude  were  astonished,  not  at  the  passionate  vehemence,  but  at  the  authority, 
with  which  he  spoke.  Read  next  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  St. 
John's  Gospel.  What  a  deep,  yet  mild  and  subdued  tenderness  mingles  with  conscious 
greatness  in  that  wonderful  address.  Take  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
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Jesus  gave  as  the  model  of  all  prayer  to  God.  Does  that  countenance  fanatical  fer- 
vour, or  violent  appeals  to  our  Creator?  Let  me  further  ask,  Does  Jesus  anywhere 
place  religion  in  tumultuous,  ungoverned  emotion?  Does  he  not  teach  us,  that 
obedience,  not  feeling,  marks  and  constitutes  true  piety,  and  that  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  God  is  to  exercise  mercy  to  our  fellow-creatures?  When  I  compare  the 
clamorous  preaching  and  passionate  declamation,  too  common  in  the  Christian  world, 
with  the  composed  dignity,  the  deliberate  wisdom,  the  freedom  from  all  extravagance, 
which  characterised  Jesus,  I  can  imagine  no  greater  contrast ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of  Christianity. 

I  have  done  with  the  first  objection;  but  another  class  of  objections  is  often  urged 
against  the  reasonable  character  of  our  religion.  It  has  been  strenuously  maintained, 
that  Christianity  contains  particular  doctrines  which  are  irrational,  and  which  involve 
the  whole  religion  to  which  they  are  essential,  in  their  own  condemnation.  To  this 
class  of  objections  I  have  a  short  reply.  I  insist  that  these  offensive  doctrines  do  not 
belong  to  Christianity,  but  are  human  additions,  and  therefore  do  not  derogate  from 
its  reasonableness  and  truth.  What  is  the  doctrine  most  frequently  adduced  to  fix 
the  charge  of  irrationality  on  the  gospel?  It  is  the  Trinity.  This  is  pronounced  by 
the  unbeliever  a  gross  offence  to  reason.  It  teaches  that  there  is  one  God,  and  yet 
that  there  are  three  divine  persons.  According  to  the  doctrine,  these  three  persons 
perform  different  offices,  and  sustain  different  relations  to  each  other.  One  is  Father, 
another  his  Son.  One  sends,  another  is  sent.  They  love  each  other,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  make  a  covenant  with  each  other;  and  yet,  with  all  these  distinctions, 
they  are,  according  to  the  doctrine,  not  different  beings,  but  one  being,  one  and  the 
same  God.  Is  this  a  rational  doctrine?  has  often  been  the  question  of  the  objector  to 
Christianity.  I  answer,  No.  I  can  as  easily  believe  that  the  whole  human  race  are 
one  man,  as  that  three  infinite  persons,  performing  such  different  offices,  are  one  God. 
But  I  maintain,  that,  because  the  Trinity  is  irrational,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
reproach  belongs  to  Christianity;  for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  know,  there  are  passages  which  are  continually  quoted  in  its  defence;  but  allow  me 
to  prove  doctrines  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  detaching  texts  from  their  connexion, 
and  interpreting  them  without  reference  to  the  general  current  of  Scripture,  and  I  can 
prove  anything  and  everything  from  the  Bible.  I  can  prove,  that  God  has  human 
passions.  I  can  prove  transubstantiation,  which  is  taught  much  more  explicitly  than 
the  Trinity.  Detached  texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  called  God ;  the  same  title  is 
given  to  Moses  and  to  rulers.  Christ  has  said,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one;"  so  he 
prayed  that  all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning  not  one  and  the  same  being,  but 
one  in  affection  and  purpose.  I  ask  you,  before  you  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  to  inquire  into  their  general  strain  and  teaching  in  regard  o 
Christ.  I  find  him  uniformly  distinguishing  between  himself  and  God,  calling  him- 
self,  not  God  the  Son,  but  the  Son  of  God,  continually  speaking  of  himself  as  sent  by 
God,  continually  referring  his  power  and  miracles  to  God.  I  hear  him  saying,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothing,  and  praying  to  his  Father  under  the  character  of  the  only 
true  God.  Such  I  affirm  to  be  the  tenor,  the  current,  the  general  strain  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  the  scattered  passages,  on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built,  should 
have  no  weight  against  this  host  of  witnesses.  Do  not.  rest  your  faith  on  a  few  texts. 
Sometimes  these  favourite  texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture.  For  example,  the  famous 
passage  on  which  the  Trinity  mainly  rests,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one," — this 
text,  I  say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's  Epistle,  and  read  in  our  churches,  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  a  forgery?  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  educated 
ministers  of  this  country  are  satisfied,  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  Scripture.  Suffer  no 
man,  then,  to  select  texts  for  you  as  decisive  of  religious  controversies.  Bead  the 
whole  record  for  yourselves,  and  possess  yourselves  of  its  general  import.  I  am  very 
desirous  to  separate  the  doctrine  in  question  from  Christianity,  because  it  fastens  the 
charge  of  irrationality  on  the  whole  religion.  It  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jews  will  not  hear  of  a  Trinity.  I  have  seen  in  the 
countenance,  and  heard  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  the  horror  with  which  that  people 
shrink  from  the  doctrine,  that  God  died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans,  too,  when  they 
hear  this  opinion  from  Christian  missionaries,  repeat  the  first  article  of  their  faith, 
"There  is  one  God;"  and  look  with  pity  or  scorn  on  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  as 
deserters  of  the  plainest  and  greatest  truth  of  religion.  Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilder- 
ness, who  worships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged  absurdity  on  the  teacher  who  has 
gone  to  indoctrinate  him  in  a  Trinity.  How  many,  too,  in  Christian  countries,  have 
suspected  the  whole  religion  for  this  one  error.  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  it  forms 
no  part  of  Christianity,  my  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to  withstand  it. 
In  so  doing  I  would  wound  no  man's  feelings.  I  doubt  not,  that  they  who  adopt  this 
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doctrine  intend,  equally  with  those  who  oppose  it,  to  render  homage  to  the  truth  and 
service  to  Christianity.  They  think  that  their  peculiar  faith  gives  new  interest  to  the 
character  and  new  authority  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err.  The 
views,  by  which  they  hope  to  build  up  love  towards  Christ,  detract  from  the  perfection 
of  his  Father;  and  I  fear,  that  the  kind  of  piety,  which  prevails  now  in  the  Christian 
world,  bears  witness  to  the  sad  influence  of  this  obscuration  of  the  true  glory  of  God. 
We  need  not  desert  reason  or  corrupt  Christianity,  to  ensure  the  purest,  deepest  love 
towards  the  only  true  God,  or  towards  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent  for  our 
redemption. 

I  have  named  one  doctrine,  which  is  often  urged  against  Christianity  as  irrational. 
There  is  one  more  on  which  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity  has  often  been 
reproached  with  teaching,  that  God  brings  men  into  life  totally  depraved,  and  con- 
demns immense  multitudes  to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to  which  their  nature  has 
irresistibly  impelled  them.  This  is  said  to  be  irrational,  and  consequently  such  must 
be  the  religion  which  teaches  it.  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  this  theo- 
logical fiction.  A  more  irrational  doctrine  could  not,  I  think,  be  contrived ;  and  it  is 
something  worse;  it  is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency,  as  it  is  unreasonable.  It  is  suited 
to  alienate  men  from  God  and  from  one  another.  Were  it  really  believed  (which  it 
cannot  be),  men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  detestation  to  the  Author  of  their  being, 
and  look  round  with  horror  on  their  fellow-creatures.  It  would  dissolve  society.  Were 
men  to  see  in  one  another  wholly  corrupt  beings,  incarnate  fiends,  without  one  genuine 
virtue,  society  would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of  lions  or  a  nest  of  vipers.  All 
confidence,  esteem,  love,  would  die;  and  without  these,  the  interest,  charm,  and  worth 
of  existence  would  expire.  What  a  pang  would  shoot  through  a  parent's  heart,  if  he 
were  to  see  in  the  smiling  infant  a  moral  being  continually  and  wholly  propense  to  sin, 
in  whose  mind  were  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of  hatred  to  God  and  goodness,  and  who 
had  commenced  his  existence  under  the  curse  of  his  Creator?  What  good  man  could 
consent  to  be  a  parent,  if  his  offspring  were  to  be  born  to  this  infinitely  wretched 
inheritance?  I  say,  the  doctrine  is  of  immoral  tendency;  but  I  do  not  say  that  they 
who  profess  it  are  immoral.  The  truth  is,  that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in  its  full  and 
proper  import.  I  have  seen  its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on  the  child  whom  their 
creed  has  made  a  demon,  as  if  it  were  an  angel ;  and  I  have  seen  them  mingling  with 
their  fellow-creatures  as  cordially  and  confidingly  as  if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity 
had  never  entered  their  ears.  Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  effect  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  dishonour  which  it  has  thrown  on  Christianity.  This  dishonour  I  would  wipe 
away.  Christianity  teaches  no  such  doctrine.  Where  do  you  find  it  in  the  New 
Testament?  Did  Jesus  teach  it,  when  he  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them,  and  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God?"  Did  Paul  teach  it  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  or  a  written  revelation,  but  who  do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law?  Christianity  indeed  speaks  strongly  of  human  guilt, 
but  always  treats  men  as  beings  who  have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and  who  have 
come  into  existence  under  the  smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the  gospel  to  the  character  of 
a  rational  religion ;  and  my  aim  has  been,  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  the  cause  of  our 
common  Christianity.  At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  its  friends 
is,  to  rescue  it  from  the  reproach  of  waging  war  with  reason.  The  character  of  our 
age  demands  this.  There  have  been  times  when  Christianity,  though  loaded  with 
unreasonable  doctrines,  retained  its  hold  on  men's  faith;  for  men  had  not  learned  to 
think.  They  received  their  religion  as  children  learn  the  catechism ;  they  substituted 
the  priest  for  their  own  understandings,  and  cared  neither  what  nor  why  they  believed. 
But  that  day  is  gone  by,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  has  succeeded  it,  is  subject- 
ing Christianity  to  a  scrutiny  more  and  more  severe;  and  if  this  religion  cannot  vindi- 
cate itself  to  the  reflecting,  the  calm,  the  wise,  as  a  reasonable  service,  it  cannot  stand. 
Fanatical  sects  may,  for  a  time,  spread  an  intolerant  excitement  through  a  community, 
and  impose  silence  on  the  objections  of  the  sceptical.  But  fanaticism  is  the  epidemic 
of  a  season ;  it  wastes  itself  by  its  own  violence.  Sooner  or  later  the  voice  of  reflec- 
tion will  be  heard.  Men  will  ask,  What  are  the  claims  of  Christianity?  Does  it  bear 
the  marks  of  truth?  And  if  it  be  found  to  war  with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  abandoned.  On  this  ground,  I  am  anxious  that  Christianity  should  be 
cleared  from  all  human  additions  and  corruptions.  If  indeed  irrational  doctrines 
belong  to  it,  then  I  have  no  desire  to  separate  them  from  it.  I  have  no  desire,  for  the 
sake  of  upholding  the  gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much  less  to  deny,  any  of  its 
real  principles.  Did  I  think  that  it  was  burdened  with  one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would 
say  so,  and  I  would  leave  it,  as  I  found  it,  with  this  millstone  round  its  neck.  But  I 
know  none  such.  I  meet,  indeed,  some  difficulties  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  there  are  arguments  in  the  Epistles,  which,  however  suited  to  the 
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Jews,  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  are  not  apparently  adapted  to  men  at  large ; 
but  I  see  not  a  principle  of  the  religion,  which  my  reason,  calmly  and  impartially 
exercised,  pronounces  inconsistent  with  any  great  truth.  I  have  the  strongest  convic- 
tion, that  Christianity  is  reason  in  Us  most  perfect  form,  and  therefore  I  plead  for  its 
disengagement  from  the  irrational  additions  with  which  it  has  been  clogged  for  ages. 

With  these  views  of  Christianity,  I  do  and  I  must  hold  it  fast.  I  cannot  surrender 
it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs  of  infidelity.  I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  it  is  a  rational  reli- 
gion. It  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  those  of  the  heart.  I  know  that 
men  of  strong  minds  have  opposed  it.  But,  as  if  Providence  intended  that  their 
sophistry  should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own  front,  they  have  generally  fallen  into 
errors  so  gross  and  degrading,  as  to  prove  them  to  be  anything  rather  than  the  apostles 
of  reason.  When  I  go  from  the  study  of  Christianity  to  their  writings,  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  passing  from  the  warm,  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twilight,  which  too  often 
deepens  into  litter  darkness.  I  am  not,  then,  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  I  see  it  glorified 
by  the  hostile  systems  which  are  reared  for  its  destruction.  I  follow  Jesus,  because  he 
is  eminently  "the  Light;"  and  I  doubt  not,  that,  to  his  true  disciples,  he  will  be  a 
guide  to  that  world,  where  the  obscurities  of  our  present  state  will  be  dispersed,  and 
where  reason  as  well  as  virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quickening  influence  and  in 
the  more  manifest  presence  of  God. 


SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM. 


DISCOURSE 

PREACHED   AT   THE    ANNUAL    ELECTION, 
MAY  26,  1830. 


JOHN  viii.  31,  32,  36:  "Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  him,  If  ye 
continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  "  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed." 

THE  Scriptures  continually  borrow  from  nature  and  social  life,  illustrations  and 
emblems  of  spiritual  truth.  The  character,  religion,  and  blessings  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
often  placed  before  us  by  sensible  images.  His  influences  on  the  mind  are  shadowed 
forth  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  by  the  vital  union  of  the  head  with  the  members,  by  the 
shepherd  bringing  back  the  wandering  flock,  by  the  vine  which  nourishes  and  fructifies 
the  branches,  by  the  foundation  sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread  and  wine  invigorating 
the  animal  frame.  In  our  text  we  have  a  figurative  illustration  of  his  influence  or 
religion,  peculiarly  intelligible  and  dear  to  this  community.  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
giving  freedom,  that  great  good  of  individuals  and  states;  and  by  this  similitude  he 
undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before  men,  in  a  strong  and  attractive  light,  that  spiritual 
and  inward  liberty  which  his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient  disciples.  Inward,  spiritual 
liberty,  this  is  the  great  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  present 
discourse.  1  wish  to  show,  that  this  is  the  supreme  good  of  men,  and  that  civil  and 
political  liberty  has  but  little  worth,  but  as  it  springs  from  and  invigorates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  the  general  tone  of  this  discourse  may  be  easily  anti- 
cipated. I  shall  maintain,  that  the  highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, is  a  spiritual  interest;  that  outward  and  earthly  goods  are  of  little  worth,  but  as 
bearing  on  the  mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberation,  strength,  and  glory.  And  I  am 
fully  aware  that  in  taking  this  course,  I  lay  myself  open  to  objection.  I  shall  be  told, 
that  I  show  my  ignorance  of  human  nature,  in  attempting  to  interest  men  by  such 
refined  views  of  society ;  that  I  am  too  speculative ;  that  spiritual  liberty  is  too  unsub- 
stantial and  visionary  to  be  proposed  to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legislation;  that  the 
dreams  of  the  closet  should  not  be  obtruded  on  practical  men ;  that  gross  and  tangible 
realities  can  alone  move  the  multitude ;  and  that  to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  society  as  of  supreme  importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay  with  a  breath 
the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But  they  do  not  move  me.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the 
only  truth  which  is  to  do  men  lasting  good,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  soul,  which 
carries  them  into  its  depths,  which  reveals  to  them  its  powers  and  the  purposes  of  its 
creation.  The  progress  of  society  is  retarded,  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  low  views 
which  its  leaders  are  accustomed  to  take  of  human  nature.  Man  has  a  mind  as  well 
as  a  body,  and  this  he  ought  to  know;  and  till  he  knows  it,  feels  it,  and  is  deeply 
penetrated  by  it,  he  knows  nothing  aright.  His  body  should,  in  a  sense,  vanish  away 
before  his  mind ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Christ,  he  should  hate  his  animal  life  in  com- 
parison with  the  intellectual  and  moral  life,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This  doctrine, 
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however,  is  pronounced  too  refined.  Useful  and  practical  truth,  according  to  its  most 
improved  expositors,  consists  in  knowing  that  we  have  an  animal  nature,  and  in  making 
this  our  chief  care;  in  knowing  that  we  have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limbs  to  be 
clothed ;  that  we  live  on  the  earth,  which  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that  we  have  a 
power  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that  this  power  is  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
the  community !  For  such  doctrines  I  have  no  respect.  I  know  no  wisdom  but  that 
which  reveals  man  to  himself,  and  which  teaches  him  to  regard  all  social  institutions, 
and  his  whole  life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding  and  exalting  the  spirit  within  him.  All 
policy  which  does  not  recognise  this  truth,  seems  to  me  shallow.  The  statesman  who 
does  not  look  at  the  bearing  of  his  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation,  is  unfit  to  touch 
one  of  men's  great  interests.  Unhappily,  statesmen  have  seldom  understood  the 
sacredness  of  human  nature  and  human  society.  Hence,  policy  has  become  almost  a 
contaminated  word.  Hence,  government  has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science.  The  best  constitution  and  the  best 
administration  of  a  state,  are  subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest  thought.  But  there 
are  deeper  foundations  of  public  prosperity  than  these.  The  statesman  who  would 
substitute  these  for  that  virtue  which  they  ought  to  subserve  and  exalt,  will  only  add 
his  name  to  the  long  catalogue  which  history  preserves  of  baffled  politicians.  It  is 
idle  to  hope,  by  our  short-sighted  contrivances,  to  ensure  to  a  people  a  happiness  which 
their  own  character  has  not  earned.  The  everlasting  laws  of  God's  moral  government 
we  cannot  repeal ;  and  parchment  constitutions,  however  wise,  will  prove  no  shelter 
from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a  degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no  teaching  is  so  practical  as  that  which  impresses 
on  a  people  the  importance  of  their  spiritual  interests.  With  these  convictions,  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  better  meet  the  demands  of  this  occasion,  than  by  leading  you  to  prize, 
above  all  other  rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  freedom  which  Christ  came  to  confer. 
To  this  topic  I  now  solicit  your  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  Inward,  Spiritual  Freedom?  The  com- 
mon and  true  answer  is,  that  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  to 
many,  if  not  to  most,  these  words  are  too  vague  to  convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief  explanation;  and  the  most 
important  remark  in  illustrating  this  freedom,  is,  that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the 
mere  absence  of  sin ;  for  such  a  freedom  may  be  ascribed  to  inferior  animals,  or  to 
children  before  becoming  moral  agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is  the  attribute  of  a  mind, 
in  which  reason  and  conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which  is  free  through  its  own 
energy,  through  fidelity  to  the  truth,  through  resistance  of  temptation.  I  cannot  there- 
fore better  give  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom,  than  by  saying,  that  it  is  moral  energy 
or  force  of  holy  purpose  put  forth  against  the  senses,  against  the  passions,  against  the 
•world,  and  thus  liberating  the  intellect,  conscience,  and  will,  so  that  they  may  act  with 
strength  and  unfold  themselves  for  ever.  The  essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is  power. 
A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a  palsy,  would  not  therefore  be  inwardly  free. 
He  only  is  free,  who,  through  self-conflict  and  moral  resolution,  sustained  by  trust  in 
God,  subdues  the  passions  which  have  debased  him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of  low 
objects,  binds  himself  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone  is  free,  which,  looking 
to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  rewarder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  written  on  the  heart  and 
in  his  word,  as  its  supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience  to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres 
itself,  exerts  faithfully  its  best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself  by  well-doing,  in  whatever 
sphere  God's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  encompass  us  from  our  birth  by  difficulty 
and  allurement,  to  place  us  in  a  world  where  wrong-doing  is  often  gainful,  and  duty 
rough  and  perilous,  where  many  vices  oppose  the  dictates  of  the  inward  monitor, 
where  the  body  presses  as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by  its  perpetual  agency 
on  the  senses,  becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and  the  spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  influences,  which  menace  the  intellect  and  heart;  and  to  be  free,  is  to  with- 
stand and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  masters  the  senses,  which  protects  itself  against  animal 
appetites,  which  contemns  pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with  its  own  energy,  which 
penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognises  its  own  reality  and  greatness,  which  passes 
life,  not  in  asking  what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  in  hungering,  thirsting,  and  seeking 
after  righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  escapes  the  bondage  of  matter,  which,  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  the  material  universe  and  making  it  a  prison-wall,  passes  beyond  it  to  its 
Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant  signatures  which  it  everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  helps  to  its  own  spiritual  enlargement. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  jealously  guards  its  intellectual  rights  and  powers,  which 
calls  no  man  master,  which  does  not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or  hereditary  faith, 
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•which  opens  itself  to  light  whencesoever  it  may  come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  an 
angel  from  heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others,  inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle 
within  itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abroad,  not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and 
exalt  its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no  bounds  to  its  love,  which  is  not  imprisoned  in 
itself  or  in  a  sect,  which  recognises  in  all  human  beings  the  image  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  his  children,  which  delights  in  virtue  and  sympathises  with  suffering  where- 
ever  they  are  seen,  which  conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and  offers  itself  up  a  willing 
victim  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively  framed  by  outward  circumstances,  which 
is  not  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of  accidental 
impulse,  but  which  bends  events  to  its  own  improvement,  and  acts  from  an  inward 
spring,  from  immutable  principles  which  it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against  the  usurpations  of  society,  which 
does  not  cower  to  human  opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher  tribunal 
than  man's,  which  respects  a  higher  law  than  fashion,  which  respects  itself  too  much 
to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of  the  many  or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through  confidence  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  virtue, 
has  cast  off  all  fear  but  that  of  wrong-doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril  can  enthral, 
which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and  possesses  itself  though  all  else  be  lost. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resists  the  bondage  of  habit,  which  does  not  mechani- 
cally repeat  itself  and  copy  the  past,  which  does  not  live  on  its  old  virtues,  which  does 
not  enslave  itself  to  precise  rules,  but  which  forgets  what  is  behind,  listens  for  new 
and  higher  monitions  of  conscience,  and  rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  and  higher 
exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own  freedom,  which  guards  itself  from 
being  merged  in  others,  which  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler  than  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  conscious  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and  confid- 
ing in  his  promises  by  Jesus  Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
powers,  which  passes  the  bounds  of  time  and  death,  which  hopes  to  advance  for  ever, 
and  which  finds  inexhaustible  power,  both  for  action  and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of 
immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came  to  give.  It  consists  in  moral  force, 
in  self-control,  in  the  enlargement  of  thought  and  affection,  and  in  the  unrestrained 
action  of  our  best  powers.  This  is  the  great  good  of  Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive 
a  greater  within  the  gift  of  God.  I  know  that  to  many,  this  will  seem  too  refined  a 
good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end  of  society  and  government.  But  our  scepticism 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  things.  I  know  how  little  this  freedom  is  understood  or 
enjoyed,  how  enslaved  men  are  to  sense,  and  passion,  and  the  world;  and  I  know, 
too,  that  through  this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and  that  while  it  lasts  ao  social  insti- 
tution can  give  them  happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show,  that  civil  or  political  liberty  is  of  little  worth, 
but  as  it  springs  from,  expresses,  and  invigorates  this  spiritual  freedom.  I  account 
civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good  of  states,  because  it  accords  with,  and  ministers  to  energy 
and  elevation  of  mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote  or  obscure  as  to  need  laborious 
proof  or  illustration.  For  consider  what  civil  liberty  means.  It  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  restraint,  but  such  as  the  public  weal  demands.  And  what  is  the  end  and  benefit 
of  removing  restraint?  It  is  that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers,  and  act  from  them- 
selves. Vigorous  and  invigorating  action  is  the  chief  fruit  of  all  outward  freedom. 
Why  break  the  chains  from  the  captive,  but  that  he  may  bring  into  play  his  liberated 
limbs  ?  Why  open  his  prison,  but  that  he  may  go  forth,  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide 
prospect,  and  exert  and  enjoy  his  various  energies?  Liberty,  which  does  not  minister 
to  action  and  the  growth  of  power,  is  only  a  name,  is  no  better  than  slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions  is  clear  and  unutterably  precious.  Their  chief 
benefit  is,  that  they  aid  freedom  of  mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  faculties,  that 
they  throw  him  on  his  own  resources,  and  summon  him  to  work  out  his  own  happi- 
ness. It  is,  that,  by  removing  restraint  from  intellect,  they  favour  force,  originality, 
and  enlargement  of  thought.  It  is,  that,  by  removing  restraint  from  worship,  they 
favour  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is,  that,  by  removing  restraint  from  industry, 
they  stir  up  invention  and  enterprise  to  explore  and  subdue  the  material  world,  and 
thus  rescue  the  race  from  those  sore  physical  wants  and  pains,  which  narrow  and 
blight  the  mind.  It  is,  that  they  cherish  noble  sentiments,  frankness,  courage,  and 
self  respect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by 
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teaching  the  essential  equality  of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to  govern  themselves; 
and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  superiority  of  an  elective  government,  as  consisting  very 
much  in  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  ennobling  truths.  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and  not  the  form  of  government,  is  what  determines  a 
people's  happiness.  But  good  laws,  if  not  springing  from  the  community,  if  imposed 
by  a  master,  would  lose  much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is  that  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  will  of  the  people  who  obey  it ;  which,  whilst  its  speaks  with  authority, 
still  recognises  self-government  as  the  primary  right  and  duty  of  a  rational  being; 
and  which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individual,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just  self- 
respect. 

We  may  learn,  that  the  chief  good  and  the  most  precious  fruit  of  civil  liberty,  is 
spiritual  freedom  and  power,  by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil  of  tyranny.  I  know 
that  tyranny  does  evil  by  invading  men's  outward  interests,  by  making  property  and 
life  insecure,  by  robbing  the  labourer  to  pamper  the  noble  and  king.  But  its  worst 
influence  is  within.  Its  chief  curse  is,  that  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit,  sinks  man 
in  his  own  eyes,  takes  away  vigour  of  thought  and  action,  substitutes  for  conscience 
an  outward  rule,  makes  him  abject,  cowardly,  a  parasite  and  a  cringing  slave.  This 
is  the  curse  of  tyranny.  It  wars  with  the  soul,  and  thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read 
in  theologians  and  poets,  of  angels  righting  against  the  Creator,  of  battles  in  heaven. 
But  God's  throne  in  heaven  is  unassailable.  The  only  war  against  God  is  against  his 
image,  against  the  divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is  waged  by  tyranny  in  all  its 
forms.  We  here  see  the  chief  curse  of  tyranny ;  and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil 
freedom  is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as  it  reverences  the  human  soul,  and  ministers  to  its 
growth  and  power. 

Without  this  inward,  spiritual  freedom,  outward  liberty  is  of  little  worth.  What 
boots  it,  that  I  am  crushed  by  no  foreign  yoke,  if,  through  ignorance  and  vice,  through 
selfishness  and  fear,  I  want  the  command  of  my  own  mind?  The  worst  tyrants  are 
those  which  establish  themselves  in  our  own  breasts.  The  man  who  wants  force  of 
principle  and  purpose,  is  a  slave,  however  free  the  air  he  breathes.  The  mind,  after 
all,  is  our  only  possession,  or  in  other  words,  we  possess  all  things  through  its  energy 
and  enlargement;  and  civil  institutions  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  free  and  pure  minds 
to  which  they  give  birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  I  consider  the  freedom  or  moral  strength  of 
the  individual  mind,  as  the  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  government.  I  am 
aware  that  other  views  are  often  taken.  It  is  said  that  government  is  intended  for  the 
public,  for  the  community,  not  for  the  individual.  The  idea  of  a  national  interest 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and  to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual  may  be 
sacrificed.  But  I  would  maintain,  that  the  individual  is  not  made  for  the  state,  so 
much  as  the  state  for  the  individual.  A  man  is  not  created  for  political  relations  as 
his  highest  end,  but  for  indefinite  spiritual  progress,  and  is  placed  in  political  relations 
as  the  means  of  his  progress.  The  human  soul  is  greater,  more  sacred  than  the  state, 
and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive  all  earthly  institu- 
tions. The  distinction  of  nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which  have  stood  for 
ages,  are  to  meet  the  doom  pronounced  upon  all  man's  works.  But  the  individual 
mind  survives,  and  the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God,  will  rise  to  a  power  never 
wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  community,  not  as  a  limb  is  a  member  of  the 
body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a  part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute  to  some  general, 
joint  result.  He  was  created,  not  to  be  merged  in  the  whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
or  as  a  particle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  to  aid  only  in  composing  a  mass.  He  is 
an  ultimate  being,  made  for  his  own  perfection  as  his  highest  end,  made  to  maintain 
an  individual  existence,  and  to  serve  others  only  as  far  as  consists  with  his  own  virtue 
and  progress.  Hitherto  governments  have  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  importance 
of  the  individual,  to  depress  him  in  his  own  eyes,  to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outward 
interest  more  important  than  the  invisible  soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more 
sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have  called  the 
private  man  the  property  of  the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the  state  themselves,  and 
thus  the  many  have  been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  have  even  believed  that  this  was 
their  highest  destination.  These  views  cannot  be  too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  governments 
have  done  so  much  to  suppress,  of  its  own  separate  worth.  Let  the  individual  feel, 
that,  through  his  immortality,  he  may  concentrate  in  his  own  being  a  greater  good 
than  that  of  nations.  Let  him  feel  that  he  is  placed  in  the  community,  not  to  part 
with  his  individuality,  or  to  become  a  tool,  but  that  he  should  find  a  sphere  for  his 
various  powers,  and  a  preparation  for  immortal  glory.  To  me,  the  progress  of  society 
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consists  in  nothing  more,  than  in  bringing  out  the  individual,  in  giving  him  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and  elevate  his 
own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is  the  end  of  social  institutions,  I  may  be 
thought  to  discourage  public  efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  interests  to  the  state. 
Far  from  it.  No  man,  I  affirm,  will  serve  his  fellow-being  so  effectually,  so  fervently, 
as  he  who  is  not  their  slave ;  as  he  who,  casting  off  every  other  yoke,  subjects  himself 
to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own  mind.  For  this  law  enjoins  a  disinterested  and  generous 
spirit,  as  man's  glory  and  likeness  to  his  Maker.  Individuality,  or  moral  self-subsist- 
ence, is  the  surest  foundation  of  an  all-comprehending  love.  No  man  so  multiplies 
his  bonds  with  the  community,  as  he  who  watches  most  jealously  over  his  own  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a  beautiful  harmony  between  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  moral 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Were  it  not  so,  were  these  interests  in  any 
case  discordant,  were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve  his  country  by  acts  debasing 
his  own  mind,  he  ought  not  to  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  good  which  he  should  prefer. 
Property,  life,  he  should  joyfully  surrender  to  the  state.  But  his  soul  he  must  never 
stain  or  enslave.  From  poverty,  pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he  should  not  recoil;  but 
for  no  good  of  others  ought  he  to  part  with  self-control,  or  violate  the  inward  law. 
We  speak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  himself  to  the  public  weal.  Do  we  mean,  that 
he  sacrifices  what  is  most  properly  himself,  the  principle  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  Do  we 
not  feel,  that,  however  great  may  be  the  good,  which,  through  his  sufferings,  accrues 
to  the  state,  a  greater  and  purer  glory  redounds  to  himself,  and  that  the  most  precious 
fruit  of  his  disinterested  services,  is  the  strength  of  resolution  and  philanthropy  which 
is  accumulated  in  his  own  soul  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  support  the  doctrine,  that  spiritual  freedom, 
or  force  and  elevation  of  soul,  is  the  great  good  to  which  civil  freedom  is  subordinate, 
and  which  all  social  institutions  should  propose  as  their  supreme  end. 

I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  spiritual  liberty  may  be 
advanced;  and,  passing  over  a  great  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two; — 
Religion  and  Government. 

I  begin  with  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent  in  human  affairs.  To  this  belongs  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  freeing  and  elevating  the  mind.  All  other  means  are  compara- 
tively impotent.  The  sense  of  God  is  the  only  spring,  by  which  the  crushing  weight 
of  sense,  of  the  world,  and  temptation,  can  be  withstood.  Without  a  consciousness  of 
our  relation  to  God,  all  other  relations  will  prove  adverse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  mightiest  agent  on  earth.  It  has 
accomplished  more,  it  has  strengthened  men  to  do  and  suffer  more,  than  all  other 
principles.  It  can  sustain  the  mind  against  all  other  powers.  Of  all  principles,  it  is  the 
deepest,  the  most  ineradicable.  In  its  perversion,  indeed,  it  has  been  fruitful  of  crime 
and  woe ;  but  the  very  energy  which  it  has  given  to  the  passions,  when  they  have 
mixed  with  and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnipotence  with  which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind,  by  connecting  it  with  the  Infinite 
Mind;  by  teaching  it  to  regard  itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the  Infinite  Father, 
who  created  it  that  he  might  communicate  to  it  his  own  spirit  and  perfections,  who 
framed  it  for  tmth  and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself,  who  subjects  it  to  sore  trials, 
that  by  conflict  and  endurance  it  may  grow  strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  purify 
it  from  every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it  with  immortality.  It  is  religion  alone,  which 
nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes  and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without  it,  we  can 
hardly  escape  self-contempt,  and  the  contempt  of  our  race.  Without  God,  our  exist- 
ence has  no  support,  our  life  no  aim,  our  improvements  no  permanence,  our  best 
labours  no  sure  and  enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weakness  no  power  to  lean  upon, 
and  our  noblest  aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge  of  being  realised  in  a  better  state. 
Struggling  virtue  has  no  friend;  suffering  virtue  no  promise  of  victory .  Takeaway 
God,  and  life  becomes  mean,  and  man  poorer  than  the  brute. — I  am  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  greatness  of  human  nature ;  but  it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage ; 
great,  because  descended  from  God,  because  connected  with  a  goodness  and  power 
from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched  for  ever;  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  this 
connexion,  can  give  that  hope  of  elevation,  through  which  alone  the  mind  is  to  rise  to 
true  strength  and  liberty. 

All  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to  one  end,  spiritual  liberty.  All  the  objects 
which  it  offers  to  our  thoughts  are  sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  fundamental  truth 
is  the  existence  of  one  God,  one  Infinite  and  Everlasting  Father ;  and  it  teaches  us  to 
look  on  the  universe  as  pervaded,  quickened,  and  vitally  joined  into  one  harmonious 
and  beneficent  whole,  by  his  ever-present  and  omnipotent  love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks 
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the  power  of  matter  and  sense,  of  present  pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear.  It 
turns  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the  outward  and  perishable,  to  the  Unseen,  Spiritual, 
and  Eternal,  and,  allying  it  with  pure  and  great  objects,  makes  it  free. 

I  well  know,  that  what  I  now  say,  may  seem  to  some  to  want  the  sanction  of  experi- 
ence. By  many,  religion  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the  last  principle  to  give  inward 
energy  and  freedom.  I  may  be  told  of  its  threatenings,  and  of  the  bondage  which 
they  impose.  I  acknowledge  that  religion  has  threatenings,  and  it  must  have  them; 
for  evil,  misery,  is  necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound  up  with  wrong-doing,  with  the 
abuse  of  moral  power.  From  the  nature  of  things,  a  mind  disloyal  to  God  and  duty, 
must  suffer;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this,  only  re-echoes  the  plain  teaching  of  con- 
science. But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  single  end  of  the  threatenings  of  religion, 
is  to  make  us  spiritually  free.  They  are  all  directed  against  the  passions  which  enthral 
and  degrade  us.  They  are  weapons  given  to  conscience,  with  which  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  to  establish  its  throne  within  us.  When  not  thus  used,  they  are  turned  from 
their  end ;  and  if  by  injudicious  preaching  they  engender  superstition,  let  not  the  fault 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt  the  power  of  religion  to  give  strength, 
dignity,  and  freedom  to  the  mind.  What  bears  this  name  too  often  yields  no  such 
fruits.  Here,  religion  is  a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and  rites,  an  attempt  to  propitiate 
God  by  flattery  and  fawning.  There,  it  is  terror  and  subjection  to  a  minister  or  priest; 
and  there,  it  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  away  the  mind  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
robbing  it  of  self-direction.  But  true  religion  disclaims  connection  with  these  usurpers 
of  its  name.  It  is  a  calm,  deep  conviction  of  God's  paternal  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment, happiness,  and  honour  of  his  creatures;  a  practical  persuasion,  that  he  delights 
in  virtue  and  not  in  forms  and  flatteries,  and  that  he  especially  delights  in  resolute 
effort  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love  and  rectitude  which  constitute  his 
own  glory.  It  is  for  this  religion,  that  I  claim  the  honour  of  giving  dignity  and 
freedom  to  the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish  this  work,  is  in  no  degree  superseded  by  what  is 
called  the  progress  of  society.  I  should  say  that  civilization,  so  far  from  being  able 
of  itself  to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation,  which 
nothing  but  the  religious  principle  can  withstand.  It  multiplies,  undoubtedly,  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life;  but  in  these  I  see  sore  trials  and  perils  to  the  soul. 
These  minister  to  the  sensual  element  in  human  nature,  to  that  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  allies,  and  too  often  enslaves  us,  to  the  earth.  Of  consequence,  civilization 
needs,  that  proportional  aid  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man,  and  I 
know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found  but  in  religion.  Without  this,  the  civilised  man, 
with  all  his  proprieties  and  refinements,  rises  little  in  true  dignity  above  the  savage 
whom  he  disdains.  You  tell  me  of  civilization,  of  its  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  sure 
instruments  of  human  elevation.  You  tell  me,  how  by  these  man  masters  and  bends 
to  his  use  the  powers  of  nature.  I  know  he  masters  them,  but  it  is  to  become  in  turn 
their  slave.  He  explores  and  cultivates  the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  earthly.  He 
explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge  himself  chains.  He  visits  all  regions, 
but  therefore  lives  a  stranger  to  his  own  soul.  In  the  very  progress  of  civilization,  I 
see  the  need  of  an  antagonist  principle  to  the  senses,  of  a  power  to  free  man  from 
matter,  to  recall  him  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world;  and  religion  alone  is  equal 
to  so  great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have  their  peril.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  opinion 
and  law  impose  salutary  restraint,  and  produce  general  order  and  security.  But  the 
power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotism,  which,  more  than  all  things,  represses  original 
and  free  thought,  subverts  individuality  of  character,  reduces  the  community  to  a 
spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  the  love  of  perfection.  Religion,  considered  simply  as 
the  principle,  which  balances  the  power  of  human  opinion,  which  takes  man  out  of 
the  grasp  of  custom  and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to  refer  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
is  an  infinite  aid  to  moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilization,  of  which  we  hear  much  from  the  political 
economist,  is  the  division  of  labour,  by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this,  by  con- 
fining the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round  of  petty  operations,  tends  to  break  it  into  little- 
ness. We  possess  improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men.  Another  advantage  of 
civilization  is,  that  manners  are  refined,  and  accomplishments  multiplied;  but  these 
are  continually  seen  to  supplant  simplicity  of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the  love  of 
nature,  the  love  of  inward  beauty  and  glory.  Under  outward  courtesy,  we  see  a  cold 
selfishness,  a  spirit  of  calculation,  and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilised  society  with  many  fears,  and  with  more  and  more 
earnest  desire,  that  a  regenerating  spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion,  may  descend  upon 
and  pervade  it.  I  particularly  fear,  that  various  causes  are  acting  powerfully  among 
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ourselves,  to  inflame  and  madden  that  enslaving  and  degrading  principle,  the  passion 
for  property.  For  example,  the  absence  of  hereditary  distinctions  in  our  country, 
gives  prominence  to  the  distinction  of  -wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief  prize  to 
ambition.  Add  to  this  the  epicurean,  self-indulgent  habits,  which  our  prosperity  has 
multiplied,  and  which  crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as  the  only  means  of 
gratification.  This  peril  is  increased  by  the  spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of 
commerce,  industry,  internal  improvements,  mechanical  invention,  political  economy, 
and  peace.  Think  not  that  I  would  disparage  commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and 
especially  pacific  connexions  among  states.  But  there  is  danger  that  these  blessings 
may  by  perversion  issue  in  a  slavish  love  of  lucre.  It  seems  to  me,  that  some  of  the 
objects  which  once  moved  men  most  powerfully,  are  gradually  losing  their  sway,  and 
thus  the  mind  is  left  more  open  to  the  excitement  of  wealth.  For  example,  military 
distinction  is  taking  the  inferior  place  which  it  deserves ;  and  the  consequence  will 
be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition  which  have  been  exhausted  in  war,  will  seek  new 
directions ;  and  happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  channel  of  gain.  So  I 
think  that  political  eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted;  and  there  is  danger  that 
the  energies  absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking  another  kind  of  dominion,  the 
dominion  of  property.  And  if  such  be  the  result,  what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is  called 
the  progress  of  society  ?  What  shall  we  gain  by  national  peace,  if  men,  instead  of 
meeting  en  the  field  of  battle,  wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglorious  strife  of 
dishonest  and  rapacious  traffic?  What  shall  we  gain  by  the  waning  of  political 
ambition,  if  the  intrigues  of  the  exchange  take  place  of  those  of  the  cabinet,  and 
private  pomp  and  luxury  be  substituted  for  the  splendour  of  public  life  ?  I  am  no  foe 
to  civilization.  I  rejoice  in  its  progress.  But  I  mean  to  say,  that,  without  a  pure 
religion  to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  we  shall  be  corrupted,  not 
ennobled  by  it.  It  is  the  excellence  of  the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and  carries 
forward  civilization,  extends  science  and  arts,  multiplies  the  conveniences  and  orna- 
ments of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving  power,  and  even 
converts  them  into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spiritual  freedom,  which,  when  left  to 
themselves,  they  endanger  and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should  yield  its  full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is 
necessary;  and  the  times  require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great  distinctness.  It  is 
necessary  that  religion  should  be  held  and  professed  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Just  as  far  as 
it  assumes  an  intolerant,  exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it  subverts,  instead  of  strengthening, 
the  soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  the  heaviest  and  most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on 
the  intellect  and  conscience.  Religion  must  be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests, 
ministers,  or  sects,  not  as  conferring  on  any  man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings, 
not  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  few  may  awe  the  many,  not  as  bestowing  on  one 
a  prerogative  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  all,  but  as  the  property  of  every  human  being, 
and  as  the  great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  revelation 
of  a  common  Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal  access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  imme- 
diate communion,  who  has  no  favourites,  who  has  appointed  no  infallible  expounders 
of  his  will,  who  opens  his  works  and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls  upon  all  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  to  follow  fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of  their  own  understandings. 
Let  religion  be  seized  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as  their  special  province;  let  them 
clothe  themselves  with  God's  prerogative  of  judgment;  let  them  succeed  in  enforcing 
their  creed  by  penalties  of  law,  or  penalties  of  opinion;  let  them  succeed  in  fixing  a 
brand  on  virtuous  men,  whose  only  crime  is  free  investigation;  and  religion  becomes 
the  most  blighting  tyranny  which  can  establish  itself  over  the  mind.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  outward  evils,  which  religion,  when  thus  turned  into  tyranny,  has 
inflicted;  how  it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled  fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented 
instruments  of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me  all  this  is  less  fearful  than  its  influence 
over  the  mind.  When  I  see  the  superstitions  which  it  has  fastened  on  the  conscience, 
the  spiritual  terrors  with  which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued  the  ignorant  and  suscep- 
tible, the  dark  appalling  views  of  God  which  it  has  spread  far  and  wide,  the  dread  of 
inquiry  which  it  has  struck  into  superior  \inderstandings,  and  the  servility  of  spirit 
which  it  has  made  to  pass  for  piety — when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold,  and  the 
outward  inquisition,  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to  me  inferior  evils.  I  look  with  a 
solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits,  who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain  and  death  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights.  But  there  are  other  victims  of  intolerance,  on 
whom  I  look  with  unmixed  sorrow.  They  are  those,  who,  spell-bound  by  early  pre- 
judice, or  by  intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  dare  not  think;  who 
anxiously  stifle  every  doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard  to  their  opinions,  as  if  to  doubt 
were  a  crime ;  who  shrink  from  the  seekers  after  truth  as  from  infection ;  who  deny 
all  virtue,  which  does  not  wear  the  livery  of  their  own  sect;  who,  surrendering  to 
others  their  best  powers,  receive  unresistingly  a  teaching  which  wars  against  reason 
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and  conscience ;  and  who  think  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  within  their  influ- 
ence, the  grievous  bondage,  which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much  to  be  deplored 
is  it,  that  religion,  the  very  principle  which  is  designed  to  raise  men  above  the  judg- 
ment and  power  of  man,  should  become  the  chief  instrument  of  usurpation  over  the 
soul. 

Is  it  said,  that,  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  of  speaking 
and  writing  according  to  our  convictions,  are  guaranteed  with  every  solemnity  by  insti- 
tutions and  laws,  religion  can  never  degenerate  into  tyranny;  that  here  its  whole 
influence  must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of  the  mind?  I  answer,  we  dis- 
cover little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power  of 
charming  to  sleep  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  exclusion.  Almost  every  other  bad 
passion  may  sooner  be  put  to  rest;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  intolerance  always 
shelters  itself  under  the  name  and  garb  of  religious  zeal.  Because  we  live  in  a  country, 
where  the  gross,  outward,  visible  chain  is  broken,  we  must  not  conclude  that  we  are 
necessarily  free.  There  are  chains  not  made  of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  the 
soul.  An  espionage  of  bigotry  may  as  effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill  our  hearts, 
as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed  police.  There  are  countless  ways  by  which  men  in  a 
free  country  may  encroach  on  their  neighbours'  rights.  In  religion,  the  instrument  is 
ready  made  and  always  at  hand.  I  refer  to  opinion,  combined  and  organised  in  sects, 
and  swayed  by  the  clergy.  We  say  we  have  no  Inquisition.  But  a  sect  skilfully 
organised,  trained  to  utter  one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with  reproach  whoever  may 
differ  from  themselves,  to  drown  the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  denunciations  of 
heresy,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual  menace, — such 
a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as  the  Inquisition.  It  serves  tho 
ministers  as  effectually  as  the  sword.  The  present  age  is  notoriously  sectarian,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  liberty.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  times,  is  the  tendency 
of  men  to  run  into  associations,  to  lose  themselves  in  masses,  to  think  and  act  in 
crowds,  to  act  from  the  excitement  of  numbers,  to  sacrifice  individuality,  to  identify 
themselves  with  parties  and  sects.  At  such  a  period,  we  ought  to  fear,  and  cannot  too 
much  dread,  lest  a  host  should  be  marshalled  under  some  sectarian  standard,  so 
numerous  and  so  strong,  as  to  overawe  opinion,  stifle  inquiry,  compel  dissenters  to  a 
prudent  silence,  and  thus  accomplish  the  end,  without  incurring  the  odium,  of  penal 
laws.  We  have  indeed  no  small  protection  against  this  evil,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
sects.  But  let  us  not  forget,  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable  and  as  perilous  in  church 
as  in  state;  and  that  minor  differences,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  sunk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joint  exertion  against  a  common  foe.  Happily,  the  spirit  of  this  people,  in 
spite  of  all  narrowing  influences,  is  essentially  liberal.  Here  lies  our  safety.  The 
liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust,  is  more  and  more  to  temper  and  curb  that  exclusive 
spirit,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  their  religious  guides. 

In  this  connexion  I  maybe  permitted  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  joy,  that  the 
government  of  this  Commonwealth  has  uniformly  distinguished  itself  by  the  spirit  of 
religious  freedom.  Intolerance,  however  rife  abroad,  has  found  no  shelter  in  our  halls 
of  legislation.  As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscription  has  been  openly  or  indirectly  passed 
on  any  body  of  men  for  religious  opinions.  A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy  has  watched 
over  our  religious  liberties,  and  been  startled  by  the  first  movement,  the  faintest  sign 
of  sectarian  ambition.  Our  Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher  glory.  May  none  of 
us  live  to  see  it  fade  away. 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of  the  sectarian  and  exclusive  spirit  of  our  age. 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  liberality  of  feeling  and  judgment  towards  men  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But,  in  so  doing,  I  intend  not  to  teach,  that  opinions  are  of  small 
moment,  or  that  we  should  make  no  effort  for  spreading  such  as  we  deem  the  truth  of 
God.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  spread  them  by  means  which  will  not 
enslave  ourselves  to  a  party,  or  bring  others  into  bondage.  We  must  respect  alike  our 
own  and  others'  minds.  We  must  not  demand  a  uniformity  in  religion  which  exists 
nowhere  else,  but  expect,  and  be  willing,  that  the  religious  principle,  like  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  should  manifest  itself  in  different  methods  and  degrees.  Let  us 
not  forget,  that  spiritual,  like  animal  life,  may  subsist  and  grow  under  various  forms. 
Whilst  earnestly  early  recommending  what  we  deem  the  pure  and  primitive  faith,  let  us 
remember,  that  those  who  differ  in  word  or  speculation,  may  agree  in  heart;  that  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  though  mixed  and  encumbered  with  error,  is  still  divine;  and  that  sects 
which  assign  different  ranks  to  Jesus  Christ,  may  still  adore  that  godlike  virtue,  which 
constituted  him  the  glorious  representative  of  his  Father.  Under  the  disguises  of  Papal 
and  Protestant  Creeds,  let  us  learn  to  recognise  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christianity,  and 
rej  oice  to  belie  vc,  that  amidst  dissonant  forms  and  voices,  the  common  Father  discerns  and 
accepts  the  same  deep  filial  adoration.  This  is  true  freedom  and  enlargement  of  mind, 
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a  liberty  which  he  who  knows  it  would  not  barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which 
priests  and  sects  have  usurped  over  the  human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion ;  I  pass  to  Government,  another  great  means  of  promoting 
that  spiritual  liberty,  that  moral  strength  and  elevation,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  our 
supreme  good.  I  thus  speak  of  government,  not  because  it  always  promotes  this  end, 
but  because  it  may  and  should  thus  operate.  Civil  institutions  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and,  until  this  truth  is  felt,  they  will  continue,  I 
fear,  to  be  perverted  into  instruments  of  crime  and  misery.  Other  views  of  their 
design,  I  am  aware,  prevail.  We  are  sometimes  told,  that  government  has  no  purpose 
but  an  earthly  one ;  that  whilst  religion  takes  care  of  the  soul,  government  is  to  watch 
over  outward  and  bodily  interests.  This  separation  of  our  interests  into  earthly  and 
spiritual,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  There  is  a  unity  in  our  whole  being.  There  is  one 
great  end  for  which  body  and  mind  were  created,  and  all  the  relations  of  life  were 
ordained;  one  central  aim,  to  which  our  whole  being  should  tend;  and  this  is  the 
unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  and  no  man  thoroughly  understands 
government,  but  he  who  reverences  it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupendous  machinery  for 
this  sublime  design.  I  do  not  deny  that  government  is  instituted  to  watch  over  our 
present  interests.  But  still  it  has  a  spiritual  or  moral  purpose,  because  present  interests 
are,  in  an  important  sense,  spiritual;  that  is,  they  are  instruments  and  occasions  of 
virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources  of  obligation,  and  are  only  blessings  when  they  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  soul.  For  example,  property,  the  principal  object  of  legislation, 
is  the  material,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which  justice  acts,  or  through  which  this  cardinal 
virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed ;  and  property  has  no  higher  end  than  to  invigorate, 
by  calling  forth,  the  principle  of  impartial  rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  organ  of  civil  society,  and  we  should  appreciate  the  former 
more  justly,  if  we  better  understood  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the  latter.  I  say, 
then,  that  society  is  throughout  a  moral  institution.  It  is  something  very  different 
from  an  assemblage  of  animals  feeding  in  the  same  pasture.  It  is  the  combination  of 
rational  beings  for  the  security  of  right.  Right,  a  moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  civil  communities ;  and  the  highest  happiness  which  they  confer,  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  moral  affections.  We  are  sometimes  taught,  that  society  is  the  creature  of 
compact,  and  selfish  calculation ;  that  men  agree  to  live  together  for  the  protection  of 
private  interests.  But  no.  Society  is  of  earlier  and  higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordi- 
nance, and  answers  to  what  is  most  godlike  in  our  nature.  The  chief  ties  that  hold 
men  together  in  communities,  are  not  self-interests,  or  compacts,  or  positive  institutions, 
or  force.  They  are  invisible,  refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
Our  best  powers  and  affections  crave  instinctively  for  society  as  the  sphere  in  which 
they  are  to  find  their  happiness.  That  men  may  greatly  strengthen  and  improve 
society  by  written  constitutions,  I  readily  grant.  There  is,  however,  a  constitution 
•which  precedes  all  of  men's  making,  and  after  which  all  others  are  to  be  formed;  a 
constitution,  the  great  lines  of  which  are  drawn  in  our  very  nature ;  a  primitive  law  of 
justice,  rectitude,  and  philanthropy,  which  all  other  laws  are  bound  to  enforce,  an'd 
from  which  all  others  derive  their  validity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked,  how  government  is  to  promote  energy  and  elevation  of  moral 
principle  ?  I  answer,  not  by  making  the  various  virtues  matters  of  legislation,  not  by 
preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing  religion;  for  these  are  not  its  appropriate  func- 
tions. It  is  to  serve  the  cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teaching  or  persuasion,  but 
by  action ;  that  is,  by  rigidly  conforming  itself,  in  all  its  measures,  to  the  moral  or 
Christian  law;  by  the  most  public  and  solemn  manifestations  of  reverence  for  right, 
for  justice,  for  the  general  weal,  for  the  principles  of  virtue.  Government  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  human  institutions,  and  were  moral  rectitude  written  on  its  front, 
stamped  conspicuously  on  all  its  operations,  an  immense  power  would  be  added  to 
pure  principle  in  the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government  may,  and  should,  ennoble  the  mind  of  the 
citizen,  by  continually  holding  up  to  him  the  idea  of  the  general  good.  This  idea 
should  be  impressed  in  characters  of  light  on  all  legislation ;  and  a  government  direct- 
ing itself  resolutely  and  steadily  to  this  end,  becomes  a  minister  of  virtue.  It  teaches 
the  citizen  to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  public  weal,  carries  him  beyond  selfish  regards, 
nourishes  magnanimity,  and  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far  as  virtue  will 
allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  government  which  wields  its 
power  for  selfish  interests,  which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or  the  state  to  a  parly, 
becomes  a  public  preacher  of  crime,  taints  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  does  its  utmost  to 
make  him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares  him,  by  its  example,  to  sell  or  betray  that 
public  interest  for  which  he  should  be  ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on  any  institution,  depends  that  most  important 
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principle,  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it  should  express 
in  all  its  laws,  a  reverence  for  right,  and  an  equal  reverence  for  the  rights  of  high  and 
low,  of  rich  and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacrifice  the  most  dazzling  advantages, 
rather  than  break  its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle  the  fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in 
any  way  shock  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the  community. 

Let  me  add  one  more  method  by  which  government  is  to  lift  up  and  enlarge  the 
minds  of  its  citizens.  In  its  relations  to  other  governments,  it  should  inviolably  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  By  its  moderation,  sincerity,  upright- 
ness, and  pacific  spirit  towards  foreign  states,  by  abstaining  from  secret  arts  and  unfair 
advantages,  by  cultivating  free  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse,  it  should  cherish 
among  its  citizens  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  human  family,  and 
of  having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole  human  race.  Government  only  fulfills  its 
end,  when  it  thus  joins  with  Christianity  in  inculcating  the  law  of  universal  love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom  recognised  as  the  highest  duty,  the  obligation 
of  strengthening  pure  and  noble  principle  in  the  community.  I  fear,  they  are  even  to 
be  numbered  among  the  chief  agents  in  corrupting  nations.  Of  all  the  doctrines  by 
which  vice  has  propagated  itself,  I  know  none  more  pernicious  than  the  maxim,  that 
statesmen  are  exempted  from  the  common  restraints  of  morality,  that  nations  are  not 
equally  bound  with  individuals  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 
Through  this  doctrine,  vice  has  lifted  its  head  unblushingly  in  the  most  exalted  sta- 
tions. Vice  has  seated  itself  on  the  throne.  The  men  who  have  wielded  the  power 
and  riveted  the  gaze  of  nations,  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.  In 
the  very  heart  of  nations,  in  the  cabinet  of  rulers,  has  been  bred  a  moral  pestilence, 
which  has  infected  and  contaminated  all  orders  of  the  state.  Through  the  example  of 
rulers,  private  men  have  learned  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as  a  temporary  conven- 
tional rule,  and  been  blinded  to  the  supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  intimately  connected  with  this  reverence  for 
virtue,  which  I  have  inculcated  on  legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply 
felt.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  vulgar  doctrine,  that  a  state  may  flourish  by  arts 
and  crimes.  Nations  and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one  law.  The  moral  principle 
is  the  life  of  communities.  No  calamity  can  befall  a  people  so  great,  as  temporary 
success  through  a  criminal  policy,  as  the  hope  thus  cherished  of  trampling  with 
impunity  on  the  authority  of  God.  Sooner  or  later,  insulted  virtue  avenges  itself  ter- 
ribly on  states  as  well  as  on  private  men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security  and  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  our  wealth,  from  our  laws  and  institutions.  But  civil  laws  find  their 
chief  sanction  in  the  law  written  within  by  the  finger  of  God.  In  proportion  as  a 
people  enslave  themselves  to  sin,  the  fountain  of  public  justice  becomes  polluted.  The 
most  wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  support  of  public  opinion,  grow  impotent.  Self- 
seekers,  unprincipled  men,  by  flattering  bad  passions,  and  by  darkening  the  public 
mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment  and  places  of  power  and  trust,  and  turn  free  institu- 
tions into  lifeless  forms  or  instruments  of  oppression.  I  especially  believe,  that  com- 
munities suffer  sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality  which  the  herd  of  statesmen  have 
industriously  cherished  as  of  signal  utility,  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards  other 
countries.  The  common  doctrine  has  been,  that  prejudice  and  enmity  towards  foreign 
states,  are  means  of  fostering  a  national  spirit,  and  of  confirming  union  at  home.  But 
bad  passions,  once  instilled  into  a  people,  will  never  exhaust  themselves  abroad.  Vice 
never  yields  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to  strangers  does  not  breed  justice  to  our 
friends.  Malignity,  in  every  form,  is  a  fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds  it,  is 
infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the  madness  of  party,  are  its  natural  and  necessary 
issues;  and  a  people  hostile  to  others,  will  demonstrate  in  its  history,  that  no  form  of 
inhumanity  or  injustice,  escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  people,  is,  that  we  put  an  idolatrous  trust  in  our  free  institu- 
tions ;  as  if  these,  by  some  magic  power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however  we  enslave 
ourselves  to  evil  passions.  We  need  to  learn  that  the  forms  of  liberty  are  not  its 
essence ;  that  whilst  the  letter  of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved,  its  spirit  may  be  lost ; 
that  even  its  wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded  powers  may  be  made  weapons  of 
tyranny.  In  a  country  called  free,  a  majority  may  become  a  faction,  and  a  proscribed 
minority  may  be  insulted,  robbed,  and  oppressed.  Under  elective  governments,  a 
dominant  party  may  become  as  truly  a  usurper,  and  as  treasonably  conspire  against 
the  state,  as  an  individual  who  forces  his  way  by  arms  to  the  throne. 

I  know  that  it  is  supposed,  that  political  wisdom  can  so  form  institutions,  as  to 
extract  from  them  freedom,  notwithstanding  a  people's  sins.  The  chief  expedient  for 
this  purpose  has  been,  to  balance,  as  it  is  called,  men's  passions  and  interests  against 
each  other,  to  use  one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against  his  neighbour's,  to  produce 
peace  by  the  counteraction  and  equilibrium  of  hostile  forces.  This  whole  theory  I 
distrust.  The  vices  can  by  no  management  or  skilful  poising  be  made  to  do  the  work 
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of  virtue.  Our  owu  history  has  already  proved  this.  Our  government  was  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances;  and  what  does  experience  teach  us?  It 
teaches  what  the  principles  of  our  nature  might  have  taught,  that,  whenever  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  dominant  party  will  possess  itself  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  different  departments  of  the  state,  and  will 
move  towards  its  objects  with  as  little  check,  and  with  as  determined  purpose,  as  if  all 
powers  were  concentrated  in  a  single  body.  There  is  no  substitute  for  virtue.  Free 
institutions  secure  rights,  only  when  secured  by,  and  when  invigorating  that  spiritual 
freedom,  that  moral  power  and  elevation,  which  I  have  set  before  you  as  the  supreme 
good  of  our  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  build  up  the  moral 
energy  of  a  people.  This  is  their  first  interest;  and  he  who  weakens  it,  inflicts  an 
injury  which  no  talent  can  repair;  nor  should  any  splendour  of  services,  or  any 
momentary  success,  avert  from  him  the  infamy  which  he  has  earned.  Let  public  men 
learn  to  think  more  reverently  of  their  function.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are  touch- 
ing more  vital  interests  than  property.  Let  them  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sap  the 
moral  convictions  of  a  people,  by  unrighteous  legislation,  or  a  selfish  policy.  Let 
them  cultivate  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first  requisite  to 
public  station.  Let  no  apparent  advantage  to  the  community,  any  more  than  to 
themselves,  seduce  them  to  the  infraction  of  any  moral  law.  Let  them  put  faith  in 
virtue  as  the  strength  of  nations.  Let  them  not  be  disheartened  by  temporary  ill 
success  in  upright  exertion.  Let  them  remember,  that  while  they  and  their  contem- 
poraries live  but  for  a  day,  the  state  is  to  live  for  ages ;  and  that  Time,  the  unerring 
arbiter,  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  magnanimity  of  the  public  man,  who, 
confiding  in  the  power  of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  asserts  their  claims,  and 
reverently  follows  their  monitions,  amidst  general  disloyalty  and  corruption. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general  influence  which  government  should  exert  on 
the  moral  interests  of  a  people,  by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral  law  in  its  whole 
policy  and  legislation.  It  is  also  bound  to  exert  a  more  particular  and  direct  influ- 
ence. I  refer  to  its  duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  government,  but  it  has  received  as  yet  very  little  of  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  Government,  indeed,  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime,  nor  has  society 
suffered  for  want  of  dungeons  and  gibbets.  But  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first  objects  of  legis- 
lation. Penal  codes,  breathing  vengeance,  and  too  often  written  in  blood,  have  been 
set  in  array  against  the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the  legislator's  conscience  has 
been  satisfied  with  enacting  these.  Whether  by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  mul- 
tiplied offenders,  is  a  question  into  which  he  would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 

On  the  means  of  preventing  crime,  I  want  time,  and  still  more  ability,  to  enlarge. 
I  would  only  say,  that  this  object  should  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  legisla- 
tion. For  this  end,  laws  should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  may  be ;  for  an  extensive 
and  obscure  code  multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the  citizen  unnecessarily 
into  collision  with  the  state.  Above  all,  let  the  laws  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the 
impress  of  justice  and  humanity,  so  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  may 
become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and  oppressive  laws  invite  offence,  and  take  from 
disobedience  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from  laws,  which, 
however  wise  and  good  in  themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  inequality,  which  find 
no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  be  evaded  with  little  remorse. 
The  wisdom  of  legislation  is  especially  seen  in  grafting  laws  on  conscience.  I  add, 
what  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought  to  bear 
with  the  sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalted,  as  well  as  on  the  poor  and 
fallen.  Society  suffers  from  the  crimes  of  the  former,  not  less  than  by  those  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  amount  of  property  taken  by  theft  and  forgery, 
is  small  compared  with  what  is  taken  by  dishonest  insolvency.  Yet  the  thief  is  sent 
to  prison,  and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  perhaps  in  state.  The  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community  is  thus  corrupted;  and,  for  this  and  other  solemn  reasons,  a  reform  is 
greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which  respect  insolvency.  1  am  shocked  at  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  honest  debtor;  and  the  legislation,  which  allows  a  creditor  to  play  the 
tyrant  over  an  innocent  man,  would  disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  not  less 
shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  criminal  insolvents  continually  escape,  and  by 
the  lenity  of  the  community  towards  these  transgressors  of  its  most  essential  laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  punish  it  wisely ;  and  by  wise  punishment, 
I  mean  that  which  aims  to  reform  the  offender.  I  know  that  this  end  of  punishment 
has  been  questioned  by  wise  and  good  men.  But  what  higher  or  more  practicable  end 
can  be  proposed?  You  say,  we  must  punish  for  example.  But  history  shows  that 
what  is  called  exemplary  punishment,  cannot  boast  of  great  efficiency.  Crime  thrives 
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xinder  severe  penalties,  thrives  on  the  blood  of  offenders.  The  frequent  exhibition  of 
such  punishments,  hardens  a  people's  heart,  and  produces  defiance  and  reaction  in  the 
guilty.  Until  recently,  government  seems  to  have  laboured  to  harden  the  criminal  by 
throwing  him  into  a  crowd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a  common 
prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  reform,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  spreading  through 
our  country.  To  remove  the  convict  from  bad  influences,  is  an  essential  step  to  his 
moral  restoration.  It  is  however  but  a  step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  good 
influence,  is  equally  important;  and  here  individual  exertion  must  come  to  the  aid  of 
legislative  provisions.  Private  Christians,  selected  at  once  for  their  judiciousness  and 
philanthropy,  must  connect  themselves  with  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  by  manifesta- 
tions of  a  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by  conversation,  books,  and  encouragement,  must 
touch  within  him  chords  which  have  long  ceased  to  vibrate ;  must  awaken  new  hopes ; 
must  show  him  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  God,  and  Christ,  and  virtue,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  virtuous,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  may  yet  be  secured.  Of  this 
glorious  ministry  of  private  Christianity,  I  do  not  despair.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  of 
the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  reclaim  criminals.  They  have  not  always  failed.  And 
besides,  has  philanthropy,  has  genius,  has  the  strength  of  humanity,  been  fairly  and 
fervently  put  forth  in  this  great  concern  ?  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  class  of 
human  beings  whom  charity  is  instructed  to  forsake.  I  find  no  exception  made  by 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.  I  must  add,  that  the  most 
hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  prisons.  That  convicts  are  dreadfully 
corrupt,  I  know;  but  not  more  corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at  large,  and  are  not 
excluded  from  our  kindness.  The  rich  man  who  defrauds,  is  certainly  as  criminal  as 
the  poor  man  who  steals.  The  rich  man  who  drinks  to  excess,  contracts  deeper  guilt 
than  he  who  sinks  into  this  vice  under  the  pressure  of  want.  The  young  man  who 
seduces  innocence,  deserves  more  richly  the  House  of  Correction,  than  the  unhappy 
female  whom  he  allured  into  the  path  of  destruction.  Still  more,  I  cannot  but  remem- 
ber how  much  the  guilt  of  the  convict  results  from  the  general  corruption  of  society. 
When  I  reflect,  how  much  of  the  responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how  many 
of  the  offences,  which  are  most  severely  punished,  are  to  be  traced  to  neglected  educa- 
tion, to  early  squalid  want,  to  temptations  and  exposures  which  society  might  do  much 
to  relieve — I  feel  that  a  spirit  of  mercy  should  temper  legislation;  that  we  should 
not  sever  ourselves  so  widely  from  our  fallen  brethren ;  that  we  should  recognise  in 
them  the  countenance  and  claims  of  humanity ;  that  we  should  strive  to  win  them 
back  to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  government  to  contribute  by  various  means 
to  the  moral  elevation  of  a  people.  I  close  this  head  with  expressing  sorrow,  that  an 
institution,  capable  of  such  purifying  influences,  should  so  often  be  among  the  chief 
engines  of  a  nation's  corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the  supreme  importance  of  virtuous  principle,  of 
moral  force,  and  elevation  in  the  community;  and  I  have  thus  spoken,  not  that  I  might 
conform  to  professional  duty,  but  from  deep  personal  conviction.  I  feel,  as  I  doubt 
not  many  feel,  that  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation,  the  only  one  worth  possessing, 
and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessings,  is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle  among 
the  citizens.  1  wish  to  belong  to  a  state,  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  which  I 
may  find  a  spring  of  improvement,  which  I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride,  in  whose 
records  I  may  meet  great  and  honoured  names,  and  which  is  making  the  world  its 
debtor  by  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and  by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom.  Oh  save 
me  from  a  country  which  worships  wealth,  and  cares  not  for  true  glory ;  in  which 
intrigue  bears  rule ;  in  which  patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the  prospect  of  office ; 
in  which  hungry  sycophants  besiege  with  supplication  all  the  departments  of  state;  in 
which  public  men  bear  the  brand  of  vice,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  a  noisome  sink 
of  private  licentiousness  and  political  corruption.  Tell  me  not  of  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  a  free  country.  I  ask,  does  our  liberty  bear  generous  fruits?  Does  it 
exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public  virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under  foot  by 
despotism  ?  Tell  me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  territory.  I  care  not  how  large  it  is,  if 
it  multiply  degenerate  men.  Speak  not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor 
people,  plain  in  manners,  revering  God  and  respecting  themselves,  than  belong  to  a 
rich  country  which  knows  no  higher  good  than  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this 
country,  that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an  undiscerning  servility,  it  may  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  corresponding  to  the  freedom  and  equality  of  our  institutions. 
One  Europe  is  enough.  One  Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be  desired  is  it,  that, 
separated  as  we  are  from  the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we  should  be  still  more 
widely  separated  by  simplicity  of  manners,  by  domestic  purity,  by  inward  piety,  by 
reverence  for  human  nature,  by  moral  independence,  by  withstanding  that  subjection 
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to  fashion  and  that  debilitating  sensuality,  which  characterise  the  most  civilised  portions 
of  the  old  world. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  its  happiness  is  bound  up  in 
its  virtue.  On  this  our  union  can  alone  stand  firm.  Our  union  is  not  like  that  of 
other  nations,  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  ages,  and  riveted  by  force.  It  is  a  recent, 
and  still  more,  a  voluntary  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as  binding  us  together. 
Nothing  can  retain  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  when  resolved  on  separation.  The 
only  bonds  that  can  permanently  unite  us,  are  moral  ones.  That  there  are  repulsive 
powers,  principles  of  discord,  in  these  States,  we  all  feel.  The  attraction  which  is  to 
counteract  them,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  calm  wisdom,  controlling  the  passions,  in  a 
spirit  of  equity  and  regard  to  the  common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriotism,  clinging  to 
union  as  the  only  pledge  of  freedom  and  peace.  The  union  is  threatened  by  sectional 
jealousies,  and  collisions  of  local  interests,  which  can  be  reconciled  only  by  a  magnani- 
mous liberality.  It  is  endangered  by  the  prostitution  of  executive  patronage,  through 
which  the  public  treasury  is  turned  into  a  fountain  of  corruption,  and  by  the  lust  for 
power,  which  perpetually  convulses  the  country  for  the  sake  of  throwing  office  into 
new  hands;  and  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  the  community,  in  a  pure,  lofty  spirit,  which  will  overwhelm  with  infamy  this 
selfish  ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments,  I  respectfully  commend  the  truths 
which  have  now  been  delivered;  and,  with  the  simplicity  becoming  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  would  remind  them  of  their  solemn  obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom,  virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  that  in  their 
high  stations,  they  will  seek,  not  themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and  will  seek  it  by 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  still  more  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  God's  Everlasting  Law. 
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MATTHEW  xvi.  24:  "Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  if  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

THIS  passage  is  an  example  of  our  Saviour's  mode  of  teaching.  He  has  given  us  his 
truth  in  the  costume  of  the  age ;  and  this  style  is  so  common  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  those  times  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  a  large  part  of  his  instructions.  The  cross  was  then  a  mode  of  punishment  reserved 
for  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was  intended  to  inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as 
sorest  pain.  "  To  take  up  the  cross"  had  therefore  become  a  proverbial  expression  of 
the  most  dreaded  suffering  and  shame.  By  this  phrase  in  the  text,  Jesus  intended  to 
teach,  that  no  man  could  become  his  disciple  without  such  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  his  religion,  as  would  fortify  the  mind  against  persecution, 
reproach,  and  death.  The  command  "to  deny  ourselves,"  is  more  literal,  but  is  an 
instance  of  what  is  very  common  in  our  Saviour's  teaching,  I  mean,  of  the  use  of 
unlimited  expressions,  which  require  to  be  restrained  by  the  good  sense  of  the  hearer, 
and  which,  if  taken  without  considerable  modification,  may  lead  into  pernicious  error. 
We  know  that  this  precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has  driven  men  to  self-inflicted 
penance  and  to  the  austerities  of  the  cloister  and  wilderness ;  and  it  is  one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  calm  and  sober  judgment  to  a  beneficial  use  of 
Christianity. 

In  this  discourse  I  shall  offer  remarks  on  the  limits  or  just  extent  of  Christian  Self- 
denial,  and  on  the  design  of  Providence  in  so  constituting  us,  as  to  make  self-denial 
necessary ;  and  in  discussing  these  topics  I  shall  set  before  you  its  obligation,  neces- 
sity, and  excellence. 

We  are  to  deny  ourselves;  but  how  far?  to  what  extent?  This  is  our  first  inquiry. 
Are  we  to  deny  ourselves  wholly  ?  To  deny  ourselves  in  every  power,  faculty,  and 
affection  of  our  nature?  Has  the  duty  no  bounds?  For  example,  are  we  to  deny  the 
highest  part  of  our  nature,  I  mean  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty?  Are  we  to 
oppose  our  sense  of  right,  our  desire  of  virtue  ?  Every  Christian  says,  No.  Conscience 
is  sacred;  and  revelation  is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  intellectual  faculty,  by  which  we  weigh  evidence, 
trace  out  causes  and  effects,  ascend  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to  establish  harmony 
among  all  our  views  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  seems  as  plain  as  to  the  former. 
Yet  many  good  men  have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  have  imagined  an  inconsistency 
between  faith  and  a  free  use  of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a 
religious  duty  "to  prostrate  our  understandings."  To  some  this  may  even  seem  a 
principal  branch  of  Christian  self-denial.  The  error  I  think  is  a  great  one ;  and 
believing  that  the  honour,  progress,  and  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  are  involved 
in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  give  it  a  brief  consideration. 

I  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason.  I  ask,  Must  I  deny  it,  when  it  teaches  me  that 
there  is  a  God  ?  If  so,  the  very  foundation  of  religion  is  destroyed,  and  I  am  abandoned 
to  utter  unbelief.  Again,  must  I  deny  reason  when  it  forbids  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  text,  which  commands  us  to  hate  father  and  mother  and  our  own  lives?  If  so. 
I  must  rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  of  domestic  life,  and  must  add  to  social  vices  the 
crime  of  self-murder.  Surely  reason,  in  its  teachings  on  these  great  subjects,  is  not  to 
be  denied,  but  revered  and  obeyed;  and  if  revered  here,  where  ought  it  to  be  con- 
temned and  renounced? 

I  am  told,  that  we  have  a  better  guide  than  reason,  even  God's  word,  and  that  this 
is  to  be  followed  and  the  other  denied.  But  I  ask,  How  do  I  know  that  Christianity 
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is  God's  word  ?  Are  not  the  evidences  of  this  religion  submitted  to  reason  ?  and  if  this 
faculty  be  unworthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation  necessarily  involved  in  the  same  con- 
demnation ?  The  truth  is,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  ultimate  reliance 
is,  and  must  be  on  our  own  reason.  Faith  in  this  power  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
other  faith.  No  trust  can  be  placed  in  God,  if  we  discredit  the  faculty  by  which  God 
is  discerned. — I  have  another  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  we  must  deny  reason  in 
order  to  follow  revelation.  Reason  is  the  very  faculty  to  which  revelation  is  addressed, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained.  Without  it  we  should  be  incapable  of  divine 
teaching,  just  as  without  the  eye  we  should  lose  the  happiest  influences  of  the  sun ; 
and  they  who  would  discourage  the  use  of  reason,  that  we  may  better  receive  revela- 
tion, are  much  like  those,  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck  out  the  eye,  that  we  might 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  splendour  of  day. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  pointed  to  the  many  and  gross  errors  into  which  reason  has  fallen 
on  almost  every  subject,  and  shall  be  told  that  here  are  motives  for  distrusting  and 
denying  it.  I  reply,  first,  by  asking  how  we  detect  these  errors.  By  what  power  do 
•we  learn  that  reason  so  often  misguides  us  ?  Is  it  not  by  reason  itself  ?  and  shall  we 
renounce  it  on  account  of  its  capacity  of  rectifying  its  own  wrong  judgments? — Con- 
sider next,  that  on  no  subject  has  reason  gone  more  astray  than  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  if  it  is  to  be  denied  on  account  of  its  errors,  we  must  espe- 
cially debar  it  from  the  study  of  revelation ;  in  other  words,  we  must  shut  the  word  of 
God  in  despair,  a  consequence  which,  to  a  Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  from  which  it  flows. 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  the  denial  of  reason,  is  to  contrast  it  with  the  Infinite 
Intelligence  of  God,  and  then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  prostrated  too  submissively,  or 
renounced  too  humbly,  before  Him.  I  acknowledge  reverently  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  God  to  human  reason;  but  I  do  not  therefore  contemn  or  renounce  it; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  as  true  of  the  "rapt  seraph"  as  of  man,  that  his  intelligence 
is  most  narrow,  compared  with  the  Divine.  Is  no  honour  therefore  due  to  angelic  wis- 
dom ?  In  the  next  place,  I  observe  that  human  reason,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is  still  the 
oifspring  of  God.  allied  to  him  intimately,  and  worthy  of  its  divine  Parent.  There  is 
no  extravagance  in  calling  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  "  a  beam  of  the  infinite  light ; " 
for  it  involves  in  its  very  essence  those  immutable  and  everlasting  principles  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  ascends  to  the  sublime 
idea  of  God  by  possessing  kindred  attributes,  and  knows  him  only  through  its  affinity 
with  him.  It  carries  within  itself  the  germ  of  that  spiritual  perfection,  which  is  the 
great  end  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not,  then,  truly  a  "partaker  of  a  divine  nature?" 
Can  we  think  or  speak  of  it  too  gratefully  or  with  too  much  respect?  The  Infinity  of 
God,  so  far  from  calling  on  me  to  prostrate  and  annihilate  reason,  exalts  my  conception 
of  it.  It  is  my  faith  in  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  Mind,  that  inspires  me  with 
reverence  for  the  human,  for  they  are  intimately  connected,  the  latter  being  a  deriva- 
tion from  the  former,  and  endued  with  the  power  of  approaching  its  original  more  and 
more  through  eternity.  Severed  from  God,  reason  would  lose  its  grandeur.  In  his 
infinity  it  has  at  once  a  source  and  a  pledge  of  endless  and  unbounded  improvement. 
God  delights  to  communicate  himself;  and  therefore  his  greatness,  far  from  inspiring 
contempt  for  human  reason,  gives  it  a  sacredness,  and  opens  before  it  the  most  elevat- 
ing hopes.  The  error  of  men  is,  not  that  they  exaggerate,  but  that  they  do  not  know 
or  suspect  the  worth  and  dignity  of  their  rational  nature. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  reason  is  not  to  be  denied  universally,  but  only  in  cases 
where  its  teachings  are  contradicted  by  revelation.  To  this  I  reply,  that  a  contradic- 
tion between  reason  and  a  genuine  revelation  cannot  exist.  A  doctrine  claiming  a 
divine  origin  would  refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the  truths  which  reason  intuitively 
discerns,  or  which  it  gathers  from  nature.  God  is  the  "Father  of  lights"  and  the 
"  Author  of  concord,"  and  he  cannot  darken  and  distract  the  human  mind  by  jarring 
and  irreconcileable  instructions.  He  cannot  subvert  the  authority  of  the  very  faculty 
through  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  himself.  A  revelation  from  the  Author 
of  our  rational  nature,  will  certainly  be  adapted  to  its  fundamental  laws.  I  am  aware, 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  give  the  name  of  reason  to  rash  prejudices  and  corrupt 
opinions,  and  that  on  this  ground  we  may  falsely  pronounce  a  genuine  revelation  to  be 
inconsistent  with  reason;  and  our  liableness  to  this  delusion  binds  us  to  judge  calmly, 
cautiously,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  But  if,  after  a  deliberate  and  impartial  use  of  our 
best  faculties,  a  professed  revelation  seems  to  us  plainly  to  disagree  with  itself  or  to 
clash  with  great  principles  which  we  cannot  question,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  with- 
hold from  it  our  belief.  I  am  surer  that  my  rational  nature  is  from  God,  than  that  any 
book  is  an  expression  of  his  will.  This  light  in  my  own  breast  is  his  primary  revela- 
tion, and  all  subsequent  ones  must  accord  with  it,  and  are  in  fact  intended  to  blend 
with  and  brighten  it.  My  hearers,  as  you  value  Christianity,  never  speak  of  it  as  in 
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anything  opposed  to  man's  rational  nature.  Join  not  its  foes  in  casting  on  it  this 
reproach.  It  was  given,  not  to  supersede  our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them,  to  open  a  wider  field  to  thought,  to  bring  peace  into  the  intellect  as 
well  as  into  the  heart,  to  give  harmony  to  all  our  views.  We  grievously  wrong  Chris- 
tianity, by  supposing  it  to  raise  a  standard  against  reason,  or  to  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  our  noblest  faculties.  These  are  her  allies,  friends,  kindred.  With  these  she  holds 
unalterable  concord.  Whenever  doctrines  are  taught  you  from  the  Christian  records, 
opposing  any  clear  conviction  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the 
teaching  of  Christ  which  you  hear.  Some  rash  human  expounder  is  substituting  his 
own  weak,  discordant  tones  for  the  voice  of  God,  which  they  no  more  resemble  than 
the  rattling  chariot-wheel  does  Heaven's  awful  thunder. — Never,  never  do  violence  to 
your  rational  nature.  He  who  in  any  case  admits  doctrines  which  contradict  reason, 
has  broken  down  the  great  barrier  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lays  open  his  mind 
to  every  delusion.  The  great  mark  of  error,  which  is  inconsistency,  ceases  to  shock 
him.  He  has  violated  the  first  law  of  the  intellect,  and  must  pay  the  fearful  penalty. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  him,  if,  by  the  renunciation  of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared  for  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  do  not,  through  a  natural  reaction,  rush  into  the  excess  of  incre- 
dulity. In  the  records  of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  era 
of  intellectual  prostration  to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy ; 
nor  will  this  alternation  cease  to  form  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  till  the  just 
rights  of  reason  be  revered. 

I  will  notice  one  more  form,  and  a  very  common  one,  in  which  the  duty  of  denying 
reason  is  urged.  We  are  told,  that  there  is  one  case  in  which  we  ought  to  prostrate 
our  understandings,  and  that  is,  the  case  of  mysteries,  whenever  they  are  taught  in  the 
word  of  God.  The  answer  to  this  popular  language  is  short.  Mysteries,  continuing 
such,  cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be  believed,  and  of  consequence  reason  incurs 
no  blame  in  refusing  them  assent.  This  will  appear  by  considering  what  a  mystery  is. 
In  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  in  its  true  sense,  it  is  a  secret,  something  unknown. 
I  say,  then,  that  from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  belief;  for  to  know  and  to 
believe  are  expressions  of  the  same  act  of  the  mind,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  more  applicable  to  what  admits  of  demonstration,  the  latter  to  probable  truth. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  existence  of  mysteries.  Every  truth  involves  them. 
Every  object  which  falls  under  our  notice,  the  most  common  and  simple,  contains 
much  that  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  now  penetrate.  We  know  not,  for  example, 
what  it  is  which  holds  together  the  particles  of  the  meanest  stone  beneath  our  feet,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  humblest  plant  grows.  That  there  are  mysteries,  secrets, 
things  unknown  without  number,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I  only  maintain,  and 
in  so  doing  I  utter  an  identical  proposition,  that  what  is  mysterious,  secret,  unknown, 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  known  or  an  object  of  faith.  It  is  a  great  and  common 
error,  to  confound  facts  which  we  understand,  with  the  mysteries  which  lurk  under 
them,  and  to  suppose  that  in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the  last.  But  no  two  things 
are  more  distinct,  nor  does  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  one  imply  the  least 
perception  of  the  other.  For  example,  my  hand  is  moved  by  the  act  of  my  will.  This 
is  a  plain  fact.  The  words  which  convey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible.  I  believe 
it  without  doubt.  But  under  this  fact,  which  I  so  well  know,  lies  a  great  mystery. 
The  manner  in  which  the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process  which  connects  them, 
is  altogether  unknown.  The  fact  and  the  mystery,  as  you  see,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  former  is  so  manifest,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  withhold  from  it  my  faith. 
Of  the  latter  not  even  a  glimpse  is  afforded  me ;  not  an  idea  of  it  has  dawned  on  the 
mind;  and  without  ideas,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  knowledge  or  belief.  These 
remarks  apply  to  revelation  as  well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which  revelation 
treats,  God,  Christ,  human  nature,  holiness,  heaven,  contain  infinite  mysteries.  What 
is  revealed  in  regard  to  them  is  indeed  as  nothing  compared  with  what  remains  secret. 
But  "  secret  things  belong  to  God,"  and  the  pride  of  reason  is  manifested,  not  in 
declining,  but  in  professing,  to  make  them  objects  of  faith. — It  is  the  influence  of  time 
and  of  intellectual  improvement  to  bring  mysteries  to  light,  both  in  nature  and  reli- 
gion; and  just  as  far  as  this  process  goes  on,  the  belief  of  them  becomes  possible  and 
right.  Thus,  the  cause  of  eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery,  is  now  disclosed,  and 
who  of  us  does  not  believe  it?  In  like  manner  Christ  revealed  "  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  the  purposes  and  methods  of  God  which  had  been  kept  secret 
for  ages,  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe.  Being 
now  revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be  mysteries,  these  have  become  objects  of  faith,  and 
reason  ranks  them  among  its  most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see,  that  to  deny  reason  is  no  part  of  religion.  Never 
imagine  yourselves  called  to  prostrate  and  contemn  this  noble  nature.  Reverence 
conscience.  Foster,  extend,  enlighten  intellect.  Never  imagine  that  you  are  forsaking 
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God,  in  reposing  a  trust  in  the  faculties  he  has  given  you.  Only  exercise  them  with 
impartiality,  disinterestedness,  and  a  supreme  love  of  truth,  and  their  instructions  will 
conspire  with  revelation,  and  a  beautiful  harmony  will  more  and  more  manifest 
itself  in  the  lessons  which  God's  book  and  God's  works,  which  Christ  and  conscience 
teach. 

But,  if  Reason  and  Conscience  are  not  to  be  denied,  what  is?  I  answer,  that  there 
are  other  principles  in  our  nature.  Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  conscience.  He  has  ^ 
various  appetites,  passions,  desires,  resting  on  present  gratification  and  on  outward 
objects;  some  of  which  we  possess  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  such  as  sensual 
appetites  and  anger;  and  others  belong  more  to  the  mind,  such  as  love  of  power,  love 
of  honour,  love  of  property,  love  of  society,  love  of  amusement,  or  a  taste  for  literature 
and  elegant  arts ;  but  all  referring  to  our  present  being,  and  terminating  chiefly  on 
ourselves,  or  on  a  few  beings  who  are  identified  with  ourselves.  These  are  to  be 
denied  or  renounced ;  by  which  I  mean  not  exterminated,  but  renounced  as  masters, 
guides,  lords,  and  brought  into  strict  and  entire  subordination  to  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  is  a  false  idea,  that  religion  requires  the  extermination  of  any  prin- 
ciple, desire,  appetite,  or  passion,  which  our  Creator  has  implanted.  Our  nature  is  a 
•whole,  a  beautiful  whole,  and  no  part  can  be  spared.  You  might  as  properly  and 
innocently  lop  off  a  limb  from  the  body,  as  eradicate  any  natural  desire  from  the  mind. 
All  our  appetites  are  in  themselves  innocent  and  useful,  ministering  to  the  general 
weal  of  the  soul.  They  are  like  the  elements  of  the  natural  world,  parts  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  system,  but,  like  those  elements,  are  beneficent  only  when  restrained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our  appetites  and  desires,  which  will  show  theirneed 
of  frequent  denial  and  constant  control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of  them  all,  that 
they  do  not  carry  within  themselves  their  own  rule.  They  are  blind  impulses.  Present 
their  objects,  and  they  are  excited  as  easily  when  gratification  would  be  injurious  as 
when  it  would  be  useful.  We  are  not  so  constituted,  for  example,  that  we  hunger  and 
thirst  for  those  things  only  which  will  be  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and  lose  all  hunger 
and  thirst  at  the  moment  when  we  have  eaten  or  drunk  enough.  We  are  not  so  made, 
that  the  desire  of  property  springs  up  only  when  property  can  be  gained  by  honest 
means,  and  that  it  declines  and  dies  as  soon  as  we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency  for 
ourselves  and  for  usefulness.  Our  desires  are  undiscerning  instincts,  generally  directed 
to  what  is  useful,  but  often  clamouring  for  gratification,  which  would  injure  health, 
debilitate  the  mind,  or  oppose  the  general  good ;  and  this  blindness  of  desire  makes 
the  demand  for  self-denial  urgent  and  continual. 

I  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  appetites  and  desires  carry  with  them  a  principle 
of  growth  or  tendency  to  enlargement.  They  expand  by  indulgence,  and,  if  not 
restrained,  they  fill  and  exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are  to  be  strictly  watched  over 
and  denied.  Nature  has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  of  the  brute,  but  not  to  human 
desire,  which  partakes  of  the  illimitableness  of  the  soul  to  which  it  belongs.  In  brutes, 
for  example,  the  animal  appetites  impel  to  a  certain  round  of  simple  gratifications, 
beyond  which  they  never  pass.  But  man,  having  imagination  and  invention,  is  able, 
by  these  noble  faculties  to  whet  his  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  is  able  to  form 
new  combinations  of  animal  pleasures,  and  to  provoke  appetite  by  stimulants.  The 
East  gives  up  its  spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  back  its  vintage.  Sea  and  land  arc 
rifled  for  luxuries.  Whilst  the  animal  finds  its  nourishment  in  a  few  plants,  perhaps 
in  a  single  blade,  man's  table  groans  under  the  spoils  of  all  regions ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  whole  strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just 
as  some  rich  soil  shoots  up  into  poisonous  weeds,  and  man,  the  rational  creature  of 
God,  degenerates  into  the  most  thorough  sensualist. — As  another  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  our  desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  whole  mind,  take  the  love  of  property. 
We  see  this  every  day  gaining  dangerous  strength,  if  left  to  itself,  if  not  denied  or 
curbed.  It  is  a  thirst  which  is  inflamed  by  the  very  copiousness  of  its  draughts. 
Anxiety  grows  with  possession.  Riches  become  dearer  by  time.  The  love  of  money, 
far  from  withering  in  life's  winter,  strikes  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age. 
He  who  has  more  than  he  can  use  or  manage,  grows  more  and  more  eager  and  rest- 
less for  new  gains,  muses  by  day  and  dreams  by  night  of  wealth;  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  vigour  of  his  soul,  of  intellect  and  affection,  shoots  up  into  an  intense,  uncon- 
querable, and  almost  infinite  passion  for  accumulation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflection,  that  the  very  nobleness  of  human  nature 
may  become  the  means  and  instrument  of  degradation.  The  powers  which  ally  us  to 
God,  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  desire  and  appetite,  enlarge  desire  into  mon- 
strous excess,  and  irritate  appetite  into  fury.  The  rapidity  of  thought,  the  richness  of 
imagination,  the  resources  of  invention,  when  enslaved  to  any  passion,  give  it  an  extent 
and  energy  unknown  to  inferior  natures;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  usurper  estab- 
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lislies  its  empire  over  us,  all  the  nobler  attainments  and  products  of  the  soul  perish. 
Truth,  virtue,  honour,  religion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.  Here  we  see  the  need  of 
self-denial.  The  lower  principles  of  our  nature  not  only  act  blindly,  but,  if  neglected, 
grow  indefinitely,  and  overshadow  and  blight  and  destroy  every  better  growth.  With- 
out self-restraint  and  self-denial,  the  proportion,  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  the 
spiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and  the  soul  becomes  as  monstrous  and  deformed,  as 
the  body  would  become,  were  all  the  nutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  organs  and  these 
the  least  valuable,  and  to  break  out  into  loathsome  excrescences,  whilst  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  the  active  limbs  should  pine,  and  be  palsied,  and  leave  us  without  guidance 
or  power. 

Do  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  so  constituted;  why  we 
are  formed  with  desires  so  blind  and  strong,  and  tending  so  constantly  to  enlargement 
and  dominion;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  this  constitution  with  God's  goodness?  This 
is  our  second  question.  Some  will  answer  it,  by  saying,  that  this  constitution  is  a 
sinful  nature  derived  from  our  first  parents;  that  it  comes  not  from  God,  but  from 
Adam ;  that  it  is  a  sad  inheritance  from  the  first  fallen  pair;  and  that  God  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it,  but  our  original  progenitor.  But,  I  confess,  this  explanation  does  not 
satisfy  me.  Scripture  says,  it  was  God  who  made  me,  not  Adam.  What  I  was  at 
birth,  I  was  by  the  ordinance  of  God.  Make  the  connexion  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  close  as  you  will,  God  must  have  intended  it,  and  God  has  carried  it  into 
effect.  My  soul,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  was  as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
Deity,  as  if  no  human  parent  had  preceded  me ;  and  I  see  not  how  to  shift  off  on  any 
other  being  the  reproach  of  my  nature,  if  it  deserve  reproach.  But  does  it  merit 
blame?  Is  the  tendency  to  excess  and  growth,  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  pas- 
sions and  appetites,  any  derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  our  Maker?  Can 
we  find  only  evil  in  such  a  constitution  ?  Perhaps  it  may  minister  to  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  God. 

It  is  true,  that  as  we  are  now  made,  our  appetites  and  desires  often  war  against 
reason,  conscience,  and  religion.  But  why  is  this  warfare  appointed?  Not  to  extin- 
guish these  high  principles;  but  to  awaken  and  invigorate  them.  It  is  meant  to  give 
them  a  field  for  action,  occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of  victory.  True,  virtue  is  thus 
opposed  and  endangered ;  but  virtue  owes  its  vigour  and  hardihood  to  obstacles,  and 
wins  its  crown  by  conflict.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  can  find  no  school  for  character 
but  temptation,  and  trial,  and  strong  desire ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  present  state  is  u 
fit  and  noble  school.  You,  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path  of  virtue,  from  the  very 
beginning,  smooth  and  strewed  with  flowers ;  and  would  thus  train  the  soul  to  energy  ? 
You  would  have  pleasure  always  coincide  with  duty;  and  how,  then,  would  you 
attest  your  loyalty  to  duty  ?  You  would  have  conscience  and  desire  always  speak  the 
same  language,  and  prescribe  the  same  path ;  and  how,  then,  would  conscience  assert 
its  supremacy  ?  God  has  implanted  blind  desires,  which  often  rise  up  against  reason 
and  conscience,  that  he  may  give  to  these  high  faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and 
the  joy  of  victory.  He  has  surrounded  us  with  rivals  to  himself,  that  we  may  love  him 
freely,  and  by  our  own  unfettered  choice  erect  his  throne  in  our  souls.  He  has  given 
us  strong  desires  of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  excellence  may  grow  stronger 
than  all.  Make  such  a  world  as  you  wish,  let  no  appetite  or  passion  ever  resist  God's 
will,  no  object  of  desire  ever  come  in  competition  with  duty;  and  where  would  be  the 
resolution,  and  energy,  and  constancy,  and  effort,  and  purity,  the  trampling  under  foot 
of  low  interests,  the  generous  self-surrender,  the  heroic  devotion,  ail  the  sublimities  of 
virtue,  which  now  throw  lustre  over  man's  nature  and  speak  of  his  immortality  ?  You 
would  blot  the  precept  of  self-denial  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  need  of  it  from 
human  life,  and,  in  so  doing,  you  would  blot  out  almost  every  interesting  passage  in 
man's  history.  Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  read  that  history,  what  is  it  which  most 
interests  and  absorbs  you,  which  seizes  on  the  imagination  and  memory,  which  agi- 
tates the  soul  to  its  centre  ?  Who  is  the  man  whom  you  select  from  the  records  of 
time  as  the  object  of  your  special  admiration?  Is  it  he,  who  lived  to  indulge  himself? 
whose  current  of  life  flowed  most  equably  and  pleasurably?  whose  desires  were 
crowned  most  liberally  with  means  of  gratification?  whose  table  was  most  luxuriantly 
spread?  and  whom  fortune  made  the  envy  of  his  neighbourhood  by  the  fullness  of  her 
gifts  ?  Were  such  the  men  to  whom  monuments  have  been  reared,  and  whose  memo- 
ries, freshened  with  tears  of  joy  and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and  spread  through 
every  age?  Oh  no!  He  whom  we  love,  whose  honour  we  most  covet,  is  he  who  has 
most  denied  and  subdued  himself;  who  has  made  the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appetites 
and  passions  and  private  interest  to  God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind;  who  has  walked 
in  a  rugged  path,  and  clung  to  good  and  great  ends  in  persecution  and  pain ;  who, 
amidst  the  solicitations  of  ambition,  ease,  and  private  friendship  and  the  menaces  of 
tyranny  and  malice,  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  found  a  recompense 
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for  blighted  hopes  and  protracted  suffering,  In  conscious  uprightness  and  the  favour  of 
God.  Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in  domestic  life?  It  is  the  Martyr  to  domestic 
afFection,  the  mother  forgetting  herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  suffer,  die  for  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  her  children.  Who  is  it  that  we  honour  in  public  life?  It  is  the  Martyr 
to  his  country,  he  who  serves  her,  not  when  she  has  honours  for  his  brow  and  wealth 
for  his  coffers,  but  who  clings  to  her  in  her  danger  and  falling  glories,  and  thinks  life 
a  cheap  sacrifice  to  her  safety  and  freedom.  Whom  does  the  church  retain  in  most 
grateful  remembrance,  and  pronounce  holy  and  blessed?  The  self-denying,  self- 
immolating  apostle,  the  fearless  confessor,  the  devoted  martyr,  men  who  have  held  fast 
the  truth  even  in  death,  and  bequeathed  it  to  future  ages  amidst  blood.  Above  all,  to 
what  moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does  the  Christian  turn,  as  the  most  affecting  and 
sublime  illustration  of  his  divine  character?  It  is  that  moment,  when,  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  denying  every  human  passion,  and  casting  away  every  earthly  interest, 
he  bore  the  agony  and  shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  all  great  virtues  bear  the  impress  of 
self-denial ;  and  were  God's  present  constitution  of  our  nature  and  life  so  reversed  as 
to  demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  the  chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present  being 
would  pass  away.  There  would  be  nothing  in  history  to  thrill  us  with  admiration. 
We  should  have  no  consciousness  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  soul.  We  should 
love  feebly  and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  nothing  in  one  another  to  love  earnestly. 
Let  us  not,  then,  complain  of  Providence  because  it  has  made  self-denial  necessary; 
or  complain  of  religion  because  it  summons  us  to  this  work.  Religion  and  nature 
here  hold  one  language.  Our  own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  is 
the  "narrow  way"  of  self-denial  "which  leadeth  unto  life." 

My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is  spared  to  us  and  memory  retains  its  hold  on  the 
past,  will  it  gratify  us  to  see,  that  we  have  lived,  not  to  deny,  but  to  indulge  ourselves, 
that  we  have  bowed  our  souls  to  any  passion,  that  we  gave  the  reins  to  lust,  that  we 
were  palsied  by  sloth,  that,  through  love  of  gain,  we  hardened  ourselves  against  the 
claims  of  humanity,  or,  through  love  of  man's  favour,  parted  with  truth  and  moral 
independence,  or  that  in  anything  reason  and  conscience  were  sacrificed  to  the  impulse 
of  desire,  and  God  forgotten  for  present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  find  comfort  in  remem- 
bering our  tables  of  luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our  wealth  amassed  and  employed 
for  private  ends,  or  our  honours  won  by  base  compliance  with  the  world  ?  Did  any 
man  at  his  death  ever  regret  his  conflicts  with  himself,  his  victories  over  appetite,  his 
scorn  of  impure  pleasures,  or  his  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake?  Did  any  man 
ever  mourn,  that  he  had  impoverished  himself  by  integrity,  or  worn  out  his  frame  in 
the  service  of  mankind?  Are  these  the  recollections  which  harrow  the  soul,  and 
darken  and  appal  the  last  hour?  To  whom  is  the  last  hour  most  serene  and  full  of 
hope  ?  Is  it  not  to  him,  who,  amidst  perils  and  allurements,  has  denied  himself,  and 
taken  up  the  cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of  Jesus  Christ? 
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MATTHEW  xvi.  24:  "Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  if  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  spoke  of  the  just  limits  and  moral  dignity  of  self-denial. 
I  resume  the  subject,  because  it  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and 
helps  us  to  distinguish  moral  goodness  from  qualities  which  resemble  it.  Clear  con- 
ceptions on  this  point  are  inestimable.  To  love  and  seek  excellence,  we  must  know 
what  it  is,  and  separate  it  from  counterfeits.  For  want  of  just  views  of  virtue  and 
piety,  men's  admiration  and  efforts  are  often  wasted,  and  sometimes  carry  them  wide 
of  the  great  object  of  human  life.  Perhaps  the  truth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  brought 
out  more  clearly  than  by  considering  the  nature  of  Self-denial.  Such  will  be  the  aim 
of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves,  is  to  deny,  to  withstand,  to  renounce  whatever,  within  or  without, 
interferes  with  our  conviction  of  right,  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to  suffer,  to  make 
sacrifices,  for  duty  or  our  principles.  The  question  now  offers  itself,  What  constitutes 
the  singular  merit  of  this  suffering?  Mere  suffering,  we  all  know,  is  not  virtue.  Evil 
men  often  endure  pain  as  well  as  the  good,  and  are  evil  still.  This  and  this  alone 
constitutes  the  worth  and  importance  of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which  enters  into  self- 
denial,  that  it  springs  from  and  manifests  Moral  Strength,  power  over  ourselves,  force 
of  purpose,  or  the  mind's  resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty.  It  is  the  proof  and 
result  of  inward  energy.  Difficulty,  hardship,  suffering,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  mea- 
sures of  Moral  Force,  and  the  great  means  of  its  enlargement.  To  withstand  these  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  power.  Self-denial,  then,  is  the  will  acting  with  power 
in  the  choice  and  prosecution  of  duty.  Here  we  have  the  distinguishing  glory  of 
self-denial,  and  here  we  have  the  essence  and  distinction  of  a  good  and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead  us,  and  which  I  am  now  solicitous  to  enforce, 
is  this,  that  the  great  characteristic  of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind  is  strength  or  Moral 
purpose.  This  force  is  the  measure  of  excellence.  The  very  idea  of  Duty  implies 
that  we  are  bound  to  adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger  and  more  settled  determina- 
tion than  any  other  object,  and  virtue  consists  in  fidelity  to  this  primary  dictate  of 
conscience.  We  have  virtue  only  as  far  as  we  exert  inward  energy,  or  as  far  as  we 
put  forth  a  strong  and  overcoming  will  in  obeying  the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own 
minds.  Let  this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let  us  not  confide  in  good  emotions,  in  kind 
feelings,  in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or  in  admiration  of  noble  deeds.  These  are  not 
goodness,  in  the  moral  and  Christian  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  force  of  upright  and 
holy  purpose,  attested  and  approved  by  withstanding  trial,  temptation,  allurement,  and 
suffering;  it  is  this,  in  which  virtue  consists.  I  know  nothing  else  which  an  enlightened 
conscience  approves,  nothing  else  which  God  will  accept. 

I  am  aware,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  state  my  ideas  of  a  perfect  character,  I 
should  give  an  answer  that  would  seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine  just  expressed, 
or  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  stress  which  I  have  laid  on  strength  of  moral  purpose. 
I  should  say,  that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  consists  of  two  elements, 
of  strength  and  beauty;  that  it  consists  of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and  tender- 
ness, of  vigour  and  grace.  It  would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Christianity  to  overlook 
the  importance  of  sympathy,  gentleness,  humility,  and  charity,  in  his  definition  of 
moral  excellence.  The  amiable,  attractive,  mild  attributes  of  the  mind  are  recom- 
mended as  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  Him  who  was  emphatically  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  Still  I  must  say,  that  all  virtue  lies  in  strength  of  character  or  of 
moral  purpose ;  for  these  gentle,  sweet,  winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only  when 
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pervaded  and  sustained  by  moral  energy.  On  this  they  must  rest,  by  this  they  must 
be  controlled  and  exalted,  or  they  have  no  moral  worth.  I  acknowledge  love,  kind- 
ness, to  be  a  great  virtue;  but  what  do  I  mean  by  love,  when  I  thus  speak?  Do  I 
mean  a  constitutional  tenderness?  an  instinctive  sympathy?  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  attachment  to  friends  and  benefactors?  the  kindness  which  is  inseparable 
from  our  social  state,  and  which  is  never  wholly  extinguished  in  the  human  breast  ? 
In  all  these  emotions  of  our  nature,  I  see  the  kind  design  of  God;  I  see  a  beauty;  I 
see  the  germ  and  capacity  of  an  ever-growing  charity.  But  they  are  not  virtues,  they 
are  not  proper  objects  of  moral  approbation,  nor  do  they  give  any  sure  pledge  of 
improvement.  This  natural  amiableness  I  too  often  see  in  company  with  sloth,  with 
uselessness,  with  the  contemptible  vanity  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  life.  It  is  no 
ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fidelity,  in  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  life.  The 
love,  the  benevolence,  which  I  honour  as  virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  or  condition, 
but  the  growth  and  manifestation  of  the  soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit  chosen  as 
excellent,  cherished  as  divine,  protected  with  a  jealous  care,  and  especially  fortified 
by  the  resistance  and  subjection  of  opposite  propensities.  It  is  the  soul,  determining 
itself  to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge  and  to  invigorate  the  kind  affec- 
tions, to  identify  itself  with  other  beings,  to  sympathise,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  all 
the  living  and  rational  children  of  God,  to  honour  others'  worth,  to  increase  and  enjoy 
their  happiness,  to  partake  in  the  universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  put  down 
within  itself  every  motion  of  pride,  anger,  or  sensual  desire,  inconsistent  with  this  pure 
charity.  In  other  words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose,  infused  into  the  kind  affections, 
which  raises  them  into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a  moral  worth,  not  found  in  constitutional 
amiableness. 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of  meekness.  But  when  I  see  a  man  meek  or 
patient  of  injury  through  tameness,  or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect,  passively 
gentle,  meek  through  constitution  or  fear,  I  look  on  him  with  feelings  very  different 
from  veneration.  It  is  the  meekness  of  principle ;  it  is  mildness  replete  with  energy ; 
it  is  the  forbearance  of  a  man  who  feels  a  wrong,  but  who  curbs  anger,  who  though 
injured  resolves  to  be  just,  who  voluntarily  remembers  that  his  foe  is  a  man  and  a 
brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender  himself  to  his  passions,  who  in  the  moment  of  provo- 
cation subjects  himself  to  reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast  the  great  truth, 
that  the  noblest  victory  over  a  foe  is  to  disarm  and  subdue  him  by  equity  and  kind  - 
ness, — it  is  this  meekness  which  I  venerate,  and  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  divinest 
virtues.  It  is  moral  power,  the  strength  of  virtuous  purpose,  pervading  meekness, 
which  gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  without  this  moral  energy,  resisting  passion  and 
impulse,  our  tenderest  attachments  degenerate  more  or  less  into  weaknesses  and 
immoralities;  sometimes  prompting  us  to  sympathise  with  those  whom  we  love,  in 
their  errors,  prejudices,  and  evil  passions;  sometimes  inciting  us  to  heap  upon  them 
injurious  praises  and  indulgences;  sometimes  urging  us  to  wrong  or  neglect  others, 
that  we  may  the  more  enjoy  or  serve  our  favourites;  and  sometimes  poisoning  our 
breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy,  because  our  affection  is  not  returned  with  equal  warmth. 
The  principle  of  love,  whether  exercised  towards  our  relatives  or  our  country,  whether 
manifested  in  courtesy  or  compassion,  can  only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquire 
purity,  consistency,  serenity,  dignity,  when  imbued,  swayed,  cherished,  enlarged  by 
the  power  of  a  virtuous  will,  by  a  self-denying  energy.  It  is  Inward  Force,  power 
over  ourselves,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind  affections  is  equally  true  of  the  religious  ones. 
These  have  virtue  in  them,  only  as  far  as  they  are  imbued  with  self-denying  strength. 
I  know  that  multitudes  place  religion  in  feeling.  Ardent  sensibility  is  the  measure  of 
piety.  He  who  is  wrought  up  by  preaching  or  sympathy  into  extraordinary  fervour, 
is  a  saint;  and  the  less  he  governs  himself  in  his  piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  upon  as 
inspired.  But  I  know  of  no  religion  which  has  moral  worth  or  is  acceptable  to  God, 
but  that  which  grows  from  and  is  nourished  by  our  own  spiritual,  self-denying  energy. 
Emotion  towards  God,  springing  up  without  our  own  thought  or  care,  grateful  feelings 
at  the  reception  of  signal  benefits,  the  swelling  of  the  soul  at  the  sight  of  nature, 
tenderness  awakened  by  descriptions  of  the  love  and  cross  of  Christ,  these,  though 
showing  high  capacities,  though  means  and  materials  of  piety,  are  not  of  themselves 
acceptable  religion.  The  religious  character  which  has  true  virtue,  and  which  is  built 
upon  a  rock,  is  that  which  has  been  deliberately  and  resolutely  adopted  and  cherished, 
as  our  highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and  strengthener  of  all  other  duties ;  and  which 
we  have  watched  over  and  confirmed  by  suppressing  inconsistent  desires  and  passions, 
by  warring  against  selfishness  and  the  love  of  the  world. 

There  is,one  fact  very  decisive  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  people 
with  strong  religious  feeling,  who  are  not  made  better  by  it ;  who  at  church  or  in  other 
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meetings  are  moved  perhaps  to  tears,  but  who  make  no  progress  in  self-government  or 
charity,  and  who  gain  nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in  their  common  feelings  and 
transactions.  They  take  pleasure  in  religious  excitement,  just  as  others  delight  to  be 
interested  by  a  fiction  or  a  play.  They  invite  these  emotions  because  they  suppose 
them  to  aid  or  ensure  salvation,  and  soon  relapse  into  their  ordinary  sordidness  or 
other  besetting  infirmities.  Now  to  give  the  name  of  Religion  to  this  mockery,  is  the 
surest  way  to  dishonour  it.  True  religion  is  not  mere  emotion,  is  not  something  com- 
municated to  us  without  our  own  moral  effort.  It  involves  much  self-denial.  Its 
great  characteristic  is,  not  feeling,  but  the  subjection  of  our  wills,  desires,  habits,  lives, 
to  the  will  of  God,  from  a  conviction  that  what  he  wills  is  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and 
the  true  happiness  of  our  nature.  In  genuine  piety  the  mind  chooses  as  its  supreme 
good,  the  moral  excellence  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and  resolutely  renounces  whatever 
would  sully  this  divine  image,  and  so  disturb  its  communion  with  God.  This  religion, 
though  its  essence  be  not  emotion,  will  gradually  gather  and  issue  in  a  sensibility, 
deeper,  in  tenser,  more  glowing,  than  the  blind  enthusiast  ever  felt;  and  then  only 
does  it  manifest  itself  in  its  perfect  form,  when,  through  a  self-denying  and  self- 
purifying  power,  it  rises  to  an  overflowing  love,  gratitude,  and  joy  towards  the  Universal 
Father. 

In  insisting  on  the  great  principle,  that  religion,  or  virtue,  consists  in  strength  of 
moral  purpose,  in  the  soul's  resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  express  a  truth,  which  has  a  witness  and  confirmation  in  the  breast  of  every  reflecting 
man.  We  all  of  us  feel,  that  virtue  is  not  something  adopted  from  necessity,  some- 
thing to  which  feeling  impels  us,  something  which  comes  to  us  from  constitution,  or 
accident,  or  outward  condition ;  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  freedom,  that  it 
consists,  in  moral  energy;  and  accordingly  we  all  measure  virtue  by  the  trials  and 
difficulties  which  it  overcomes,  for  these  are  the  tests  and  measures  of  the  force  with 
which  the  soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us,  who  has  adhered  to  duty,  when  duty 
brought  no  recompense  but  the  conviction  of  well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils  of 
a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with  unshrinking  courage,  who  has  been  conscious  of  an 
inward  triumph  over  temptation,  conscious  of  having  put  down  bad  motives  and 
exalted  good  ones  in  his  own  breast,  must  remember  the  clear,  strong,  authentic  voice, 
the  accents  of  peculiar  encouragement  and  joy,  with  which  the  inward  judge  has  at 
such  seasons  pronounced  its  approving  sentence.  This  experience  is  universal,  and 
it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God,  in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of  this  discourse. 

I  fear,  that  the  importance  of  strength  in  the  Christian  character,  has  been  in  some 
degree  obscured  by  the  habit  of  calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  singular  worth,  by 
the  name  of  passive  virtues.  This  name  has  been  given  to  humility,  patience,  resig- 
nation; and  I  fear,  that  the  phrase  has  led  some  to  regard  these  noble  qualities  as 
allied  to  inaction,  as  wanting  energy  and  determination.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  greater  power  over  itself,  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it  yields  up 
calmly  its  desires,  affections,  interests  to  God.  There  are  seasons,  when  to  be  still 
demands  immeasurably  higher  strength  than  to  act.  Composure  is  often  the  highest 
result  of  power.  Think  you  it  demands  no  power  to  calm  the  stormy  elements  of 
passion,  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw  off  the  load  of  dejection,  to 
suppress  every  repining  thought,  when  the  dearest  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the 
wounded  spirit  from  dangerous  reveries  and  wasting  grief,  to  the  quiet  discharge  of 
ordinary  duties?  Is  there  no  power  put  forth,  when  a  man  stripped  of  his  property, 
of  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  quells  discontent  and  gloomy  foreboding,  and  serenely 
and  patiently  returns  to  the  tasks  which  Providence  assigns?  I  doubt  not,  that  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God  sometimes  discerns  the  sublimest  human  energy  under  a  form 
and  countenance,  which  by  their  composure  and  tranquillity  indicate  to  the  human 
spectator  only  passive  virtues. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in  every  view  interesting.  To  me  it  goes  further 
than  all  others  to  explain  the  present  state.  If  moral  strength,  if  inward  power  in  the 
choice  and  practice  of  duty,  constitute  excellence  and  happiness,  then  I  see  why  we 
are  placed  in  a  world  of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships,  why  duty  is  so  often  a  ''narrow 
way,"  why  the  warfare  of  the  passions  with  conscience  is  so  subtle  and  unceasing; 
why  within  and  without  us  are  so  many  foes  to  rectitude ;  for  this  is  the  very  state  to 
call  forth  and  to  build  up  moral  force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and  inclination  should 
perfectly  agree,  we  should  indeed  never  err,  but  the  living  power  of  virtue  could  not 
be  developed.  Do  not  complain,  then,  of  life's  trials.  Through  these  you  may  gain 
incomparably  higher  good,  than  indulgence  and  ease.  This  view  reveals  to  us  the 
impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the  variety  of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes  see 
individuals,  whose  peculiar  trials  are  thought  to  make  their  existence  to  them  an  evil. 
But  among  such  may  be  found  the  most  favoured  children  of  God.  If  there  be  a  man 
on  earth  to  be  envied,  it  is  he,  who,  amidst  the  sharpest  assaults  from  his  own  passions, 
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from  fortune,  from  society,  never  falters  in  his  allegiance  to  God  and  the  inward 
monitor.  So  peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this  moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the  Creator 
regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth,  with  greater  complacency  than  he  would  look  on 
a  world  of  beings,  innocent  and  harmless,  through  the  necessity  of  constitution.  I 
know  not  that  human  wisdom  has  arrived  at  a  juster  or  higher  view  of  the  present 
state,  than  that  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  power  by  obstruction,  the  power  of  intellect 
by  the  difficulties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  conscience  and  virtue  by  temptation, 
allurement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  alternations  of  prosperous  and  adverse  life.  When 
I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  uprightness  in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed,  fortifying  his 
religious  trust  in  proportion  as  Providence  is  obscure;  hoping  in  the  ultimate  triumphs 
of  virtue,  more  surely  in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictions ;  cherishing  philanthropy 
amidst  the  discouraging  experience  of  men's  unkindness  and  un  thankfulness;  extending 
to  others  a  sympathy  which  his  own  sufferings  need,  but  cannot  obtain;  growing 
milder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  to  exasperate  and  harden;  and  through  inward 
principle  converting  the  very  incitements  to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a  victorious  virtue, 
— I  see  an  explanation,  and  a  noble  explanation,  of  the  present  state.  I  see  a  good 
produced,  so  transcendent  in  its  nature  as  to  justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under 
which  it  grows  up.  I  should  think  the  formation  of  a  few  such  minds  worth  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  present  world.  I  should  say,  that  this  earth,  with  its  continents  and 
oceans,  its  seasons  and  harvests,  and  its  successive  generations,  was  a  work  worthy  of 
God,  even  were  it  to  accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  training  and  manifestation  of 
the  illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered  through  history.  And  when  I  consider, 
how  small  a  portion  of  human  virtue  is  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity, 
as  well  as  in  number,  are  the  unnoticed,  unhonoured  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic 
and  humble  life,  I  see  a  light  thrown  over  the  present  state  which  more  than  reconciles 
me  to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discourse  of  the  importance  of  moral  power,  manifested  in 
great  trials,  may  be  employed  to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new  light  on  the 
character  and  cross  of  Christ.  But  this  topic  can  now  be  only  suggested  to  your 
private  meditation.  There  is,  however,  one  practical  application  of  our  subject,  which 
may  be  made  in  a  few  words,  and  which  I  cannot  omit.  I  wish  to  ask  the  young 
who  hear  me,  and  especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  the  views  now  offered  in  judging 
and  forming  their  characters.  Young  man,  remember  that  the  only  test  of  goodness, 
virtue,  is  moral  strength,  self-denying  energy.  You  have  generous  and  honourable 
feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions,  your  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of 
courageous,  disinterested  deeds,  and  all  these  are  interesting  qualities;  but,  remember, 
they  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  endowments  of  your  susceptible  age.  They  are  not 
virtue.  God  and  the  inward  monitor  ask  for  more.  The  question  is,  Do  you  strive  to 
confirm,  into  permanent  principles,  the  generous  sensibilities  of  the  heart?  Are  you 
watchful  to  suppress  the  impetuous  emotions,  the  resentments,  the  selfish  passionate- 
ness,  which  are  warring  against  your  honourable  feelings?  Especially  do  you  subject 
to  your  moral  and  religious  convictions,  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  appetites,  the  passions, 
which  form  the  great  trials  of  youthful  virtue  ?  Here  is  the  field  of  conflict  to  which 
youth  is  summoned.  Trust  not  to  occasional  impulses  of  benevolence,  to  constitutional 
courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if  you  surrender  yourselves  basely  to  the  temptations  of 
your  age.  No  man  who  has  made  any  observation  of  life,  but  will  tell  you  how  often 
he  has  seen  the  promise  of  youth  blasted;  intellect,  genius,  honourable  feeling,  kind 
affection,  overpowered  and  almost  extinguished,  through  the  want  of  moral  strength, 
through  a  tame  yielding  to  pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place  no  trust  in  your  good 
propensities,  unless  these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and  improved  by  moral  energy  and 
self-control. — To  all  of  us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson  comes.  If  any  man  will  be  Christ's 
disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  friends  of  virtue,  if  he  will 
have  inward  peace  and  the  consciousness  of  progress  towards  Heaven,  he  must  deny 
himself,  he  must  take  the  cross,  and  follow  Christ  in  the  renunciation  of  every  gain 
and  pleasure  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God. 
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1  PETER  ii.  21 :  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should 

follow  his  steps." 

THE  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.  To  incite  you  to  follow  it,  is  the  aim  of  this 
discourse.  Christ  came  to  give  us  a  religion, — but  this  is  not  all.  By  a  wise  and 
beautiful  ordination  of  Providence,  he  was  sent  to  show  forth  his  religion  in  himself. 
He  did  not  come  to  sit  in  a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some  commanding  eminence 
to  pronounce  laws  and  promises.  He  is  not  a  mere  channel  through  which  certain 
communications  are  made  from  God;  not  a  mere  messenger  appointed  to  utter  the 
words  which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  disappear,  and  to  sustain  no  further  connexion 
with  his  message.  He  came,  not  only  to  teach  with  his  lips  but  to  be  a  living  mani- 
festation of  his  religion, — to  be,  in  an  important  sense,  the  religion  itself. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  attention.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  code  of  laws, 
not  an  abstract  system  such  as  theologians  frame.  It  is  a  living,  embodied  religion. 
It  comes  to  us  in  a  human  form;  it  offers  itself  to  our  eyes  as  well  as  ears;  it  breathes, 
it  moves  in  our  sight.  It  is  more  than  precept ;  it  is  example  and  action. 

The  importance  of  example,  who  does  not  understand?  How  much  do  most  of  us 
suffer  from  the  presence,  conversation,  spirit,  of  men  of  low  minds  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded !  The  temptation  is  strong,  to  take  as  our  standard,  the  average  character 
of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  decencies  and  attainments 
which  secure  to  us  among  the  multitude  the  name  of  respectable  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  power  (have  you  not  felt  it?)  in  the  presence,  conversation,  and 
example  of  a  man  of  strong  principle  and  magnanimity,  to  lift  us,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  from  our  vulgar  and  tame  habits  of  thought,  and  to  kindle  some  generous 
aspirations  after  the  excellence  which  we  were  made  to  attain.  I  hardly  need  say  to 
you,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  ourselves  under  any  influence  of  this  nature  so 
quickening  as  the  example  of  Jesus.  This  introduces  us  to  the  highest  order  of  virtues. 
This  is  fitted  to  awaken  the  whole  mind.  Nothing  has  equal  power  to  neutralise  the 
coarse,  selfish,  and  sensual  influences,  amidst  which  we  are  plunged,  to  refine  our 
conception  of  duty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the  perfection  on  which  our  hopes  and  most 
strenuous  desires  should  habitually  fasten. 

There  is  one  cause,  which  has  done  much  to  defeat  this  good  influence  of  Christ's 
character  and  example,  and  which  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this.  Multitudes,  I  am 
afraid  great  multitudes,  think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  to  be  admired,  rather  than  approached. 
They  have  some  vague  conceptions  of  a  glory  in  his  nature  and  character  which  makes 
it  presumption  to  think  of  proposing  him  as  their  standard.  He  is  thrown  so  far  from 
them,  that  he  does  them  little  good.  Many  feel  that  a  close  resemblance  to  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  that  this,  like  many  other  topics,  may  serve  for  decla- 
mation in  the  pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice.  I  think  I 
am  touching  here  an  error,  which  exerts  a  blighting  influence  on  not  a  few  minds. 
Until  men  think  of  the  religion  and  character  of  Christ  as  truly  applicable  to  them,  as 
intended  to  be  brought  into  continual  operation,  as  what  they  must  incorporate  with 
their  whole  spiritual  nature,  they  will  derive  little  good  from  Christ.  Men  think 
indeed  to  honour  Jesus,  when  they  place  him  so  high  as  to  discourage  all  effort  to 
approach  him.  They  really  degrade  him.  They  do  not  understand  his  character; 
they  throw  a  glare  over  it,  which  hides  its  true  features.  This  vague  admiration  is  the 
poorest  tribute  which  they  can  pay  him. 
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The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  many,  reminds  me 
of  what  is  often  seen  in  Catholic  countries,  where  a  superstitious  priesthood  and 
people  imagine  that  they  honour  the  Virgin  Mary  by  loading  her  image  with  sparkling 
jewels  and  the  gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  uncorrupted  taste  is  at  first  shocked, 
as  if  there  were  something  like  profanation  in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre,  the 
meek,  modest,  gentle,  pure,  and  tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to  me,  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  superstition  is  seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets  of  admiration  heaped 
upon  Jesus;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  mild  and  simple  beauty  of  his  character  is  not 
seen.  Its  sublimity,  which  had  nothing  gaudy  or  dazzling,  which  was  plain  and 
unaffected,  is  not  felt ;  and  its  suitableness  as  an  example  to  mankind,  is  discredited 
or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent  the  discouraging  influence  of  the  greatness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  show  that,  however  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
sympathy  and  imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  observation,  that  real  greatness  of  character,  greatness  of 
the  highest  order,  far  from  being  repulsive  and  discouraging,  is  singularly  accessible 
and  imitable,  and,  instead  of  severing  a  being  from  others,  fits  him  to  be  their  friend 
and  model.  A  man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race,  who  has  few  points  of  contact 
with  other  men,  who  has  a  style  and  manner  which  strike  awe,  and  keep  others  far 
from  him,  whatever  rank  he  may  hold  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes,  wants,  after  all, 
true  grandeur  of  mind ;  and  the  spirit  of  this  remark,  I  think,  may  be  extended  beyond 
men  to  higher  orders  of  beings,  to  angels  and  to  Jesiis  Christ.  A  great  soul  is  known 
by  its  enlarged,  strong,  and  tender  sympathies.  True  elevation  of  mind  does  not  take 
a  being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who  are  below  him,  but  binds  him  faster  to  them,  and 
gives  them  advantages  for  a  closer  attachment  and  conformity  to  him. 

Greatness  of  character  is  a  communicable  attribute ;  I  should  say,  singularly  com- 
municable. It  has  nothing  exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot  be  the  monopoly  of  an 
individual,  for  it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action  of  faculties  and  affections  which 
enter  into  and  constitute  all  minds,  I  mean  reason,  conscience,  and  love,  so  that  its 
elements  exist  in  all.  It  is  not  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  knowledge,  which  can  be  shut 
up  in  one  or  a  few  understandings ;  but  the  comprehension  of  great  and  universal 
truths,  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  every  rational  being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to 
peculiar,  exclusive  objects,  but  the  adoption  of  public  interests,  the  consecration  of  the 
mind  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  the  creation,  that  is,  to  the  very  cause 
which  all  intelligent  beings  are  bound  to  espouse.  Greatness  is  not  a  secret,  solitary 
principle,  working  by  itself  and  refusing  participation,  but  frank  and  open-hearted, 
so  large  in  its  views,  so  liberal  in  its  feelings,  so  expansive  in  its  purposes,  so  benefi- 
cent in  its  labours,  as  naturally  and  necessarily  to  attract  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
It  is  selfishness  that  repels  men ;  and  true  greatness  has  not  a  stronger  characteristic 
than  its  freedom  from  every  selfish  taint.  So  far  from  being  imprisoned  in  private 
interests,  it  covets  nothing  which  it  may  not  impart.  So  far  from  being  absorbed  in 
its  own  distinctions,  it  discerns  nothing  so  quickly  and  joyfully  as  the  capacities 
and  pledges  of  greatness  in  others,  and  counts  no  labour  so  noble  as  to  call  forth  noble 
sentiments,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves  great  on  earth,  are  apt  to  estrange  themselves 
from  their  inferiors ;  and  the  multitude,  cast  down  by  their  high  bearing,  never  think 
of  proposing  them  as  examples.  But  this  springs  wholly  from  the  low  conceptions  of 
those  whom  we  call  the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  vulgarity  of  mind  with  their 
superior  endowments.  Genuine  greatness  is  marked  by  simplicity,  unostentatiousness, 
self-forgetfulness,  a  hearty  interest  in  others,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  human 
family,  and  a  respect  for  every  intellectual  and  immortal  being  as  capable  of  progress 
towards  its  own  elevation.  A  superior  mind,  enlightened  and  kindled  by  just  views 
of  God  and  of  the  creation,  regards  its  gifts  and  powers  as  so  many  bonds  of  union 
with  other  beings,  as  given  it,  not  to  nourish  self-elation,  but  to  be  employed  for  others, 
and  still  more  to  be  communicated  to  others.  Such  greatness  has  no  reserve,  and 
especially  no  affected  dignity  of  deportment.  It  is  too  conscious  of  its  own  power,  to 
need,  and  too  benevolent  to  desire,  to  entrench  itself  behind  forms  and  ceremonies; 
and  when  circumstances  permit  such  a  character  to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings, 
it  is  beyond  all  others  the  most  winning,  and  most  fitted  to  impart  itself,  or  to  call 
forth  a  kindred  elevation  of  feeling.  1  know  not  in  history  an  individual  so  easily 
comprehended  as  Jesus  Christ,  for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sincere,  disinterested 
love.  I  know  not  any  being  who  is  so  fitted  to  take  hold  on  all  orders  of  minds;  and 
accordingly  he  drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  the  publican,  and  the  sinner.  It  is 
a  sad  mistake,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  think  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  to  think  of  making  him  our  standard. 
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Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another  order  of  reflections.  You  tell  me,  my  hearers, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  so  high  that  he  cannot  be  your  model;  I  grant  the  exaltation  of 
his  character.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  more  than  human  being.  In  truth,  all  Christians 
so  believe  him.  Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  existed  before  his  birth,  do  not 
regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  though  so  reproached.  They  always  separate  him  by 
broad  distinctions  from  other  men.  They  consider  him  as  enjoying  a  communion 
with  God,  and  as  having  received  gifts,  endowments,  aids,  lights  from  Him,  granted 
to  no  other,  and  as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  purity,  which  is  the  highest  distinction 
of  Heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyfully  admit,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  greatness  and 
goodness,  throws  all  other  human  attainments  into  obscurity.  But  on  this  account  he 
is  not  less  a  standard,  nor  is  he  to  discourage  us,  but  on  the  contrary  to  breathe  into 
us  a  more  exhilarating  hope ;  for  though  so  far  above  us,  he  is  still  one  of  us,  and  is 
only  an  illustration  of  the  capacities  which  we  all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth.  Let 
me  strive  to  unfold  it.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  express  my  views,  than  by  saying, 
that  I  regard  all  minds  as  of  one  family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  orders  of  beings, 
of  angels  and  archangels,  we  are  apt  to  conceive  of  distinct  kinds'  or  races  of  beings, 
separated  from  us  and  from  each  other  by  impassable  barriers.  But  it  is  not  so.  All 
minds  are  of  one  family.  There  is  no  such  partition  in  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see 
in  the  material.  In  material  nature,  you  see  wholly  distinct  classes  of  beings.  A 
mineral  is  not  a  vegetable,  and  makes  no  approach  to  it;  these  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature  are  divided  by  immeasurable  spaces.  So,  when  we  look  at  different  races  of 
animals,  though  all  partake  of  that  mysterious  property,  life,  yet,  what  an  immense 
and  impassable  distance  is  there  between  the  insect  and  the  lion.  They  have  no  bond 
of  union,  no  possibility  of  communication.  During  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  animalcules 
which  sport  in  the  sunbeams  a  summer's  day  and  then  perish,  have  made  no  approxi- 
mation to  the  king  of  the  forests.  But  in  the  intellectual  world  there  are  no  such 
barriers.  All  minds  are  essentially  of  one  origin,  one  nature,  kindled  from  one  divine 
flame,  and  are  all  tending  to  one  centre,  one  happiness.  This  great  truth,  to  us  the 
greatest  of  truths,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  of  all  hope,  seems  to 
me  not  only  sustained  by  proofs  which  satisfy  the  reason,  but  to  be  one  of  the  deep 
instincts  of  our  nature.  It  mingles,  unperceived,  with  all  our  worship  of  God,  which 
uniformly  takes  for  granted  that  he  is  a  Mind  having  thought,  affection,  and  volition 
like  ourselves.  It  runs  through  false  religions;  and  whilst,  by  its  perversion,  it  has 
made  them  false,  it  has  also  given  to  them  whatever  purifying  power  they  possess. 
But  passing  over  this  instinct,  which  is  felt  more  and  more  to  be  unerring  as  the  intel- 
lect is  improved,  this  great  truth  of  the  unity  or  likeness  of  all  minds,  seems  to  me 
demonstrable  from  this  consideration,  that  Truth,  the  object  and  nutriment  of  mind,  is 
one  and  immutable,  so  that  the  whole  family  of  intelligent  beings  must  have  the  same 
views,  the  same  motives,  and  the  same  general  ends.  For  example,  a  truth  of  mathe- 
matics, is  not  a  truth  only  in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our  minds,  but  a  truth  everywhere, 
a  truth  in  heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  indeed  framed  his  creation  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  universal  science.  So,  happiness  and  misery,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  morals,  must  be  to  all  intelligent  beings  what  they  are  to  us,  the  objects,  one  of 
desire  and  hope,  and  the  other  of  aversion;  and  who  can  doubt  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  the  same  everywhere  as  on  earth,  that  in  every  community  of  beings,  the  mind 
which  devotes  itself  to  the  general  weal,  must  be  more  reverenced  than  a  mind  which 
would  subordinate  the  general  interest  to  its  own.  Thus  all  souls  are  one  in  nature, 
approach  one  another,  and  have  grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with  one  another. 
I  am  not  only  one  of  the  human  race ;  I  am  one  of  the  great  intellectual  family  of 
God.  There  is  no  spirit  so  exaUed,  with  which  I  have  not  common  thoughts  and 
feelings.  That  conception  which  I  have  gained,  of  One  Universal  Father,  whose  love 
is  the  fountain  and  centre  of  all  things,  is  the  dawn  of  the  highest  and  most  magnificent 
views  in  the  universe ;  and  if  I  look  up  to  this  being  with  filial  love,  I  have  the  spring 
and  beginning  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  joys  which  are  known  in  the  universe. 
No  greatness,  therefore,  of  a  being,  separates  me  from  him  or  makes  him  unapproach- 
able by  me.  The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  hearer,  and  your  mind  are  of  one  family; 
nor  was  there  anything  in  his,  of  which  you  have  not  the  principle,  the  capacity,  the 
promise  in  yourself.  This  is  the  very  impression  which  he  intends  to  give.  He  never 
held  himself  up  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproachable  being;  but  directly  the  reverse. 
He  always  spoke  of  himself  as  having  come  to  communicate  himself  to  others.  He 
always  invited  men  to  believe  on  and  adhere  to  him,  that  they  might  receive  that  very 
spirit,  that  pure,  celestial  spirit,  by  which  he  was  himself  actuated.  "  Follow  me,"  is 
his  lesson.  The  relation  which  he  came  to  establish  between  himself  and  mankind, 
was  not  that  of  master  and  slave,  but  that  of  friends.  He  compares  himself,  in  a  spirit 
of  divine  benevolence,  to  a  vine,  which,  you  know,  sends  its  own  sap,  that  by  which 
it  is  itself  nourished,  into  all  its  branches.  We  read,  too,  these  remarkable  words  in 
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his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  "  I  have  given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavest  me ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  glory,  a  virtue,  a  power,  a  joy,  possessed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  which  his  disciples  will  not  successively  rise.  -In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks, 
the  Apostles  say,  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said,  that  all  minds  being  of  one  family,  the  greatness  of  the  mind  of  Christ 
is  no  discouragement  to  our  adoption  of  him  as  our  model.  I  now  observe,  that  there 
is  one  attribute  of  mind  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  should  particularly  animate  us 
to  propose  to  ourselves  a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime  as  Jesus  Christ.  I  refer  to  the 
principle  of  growth  in  human  nature.  We  were  made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are 
germs,  and  given  for  an  expansion,  to  which  nothing  authorises  us  to  set  bounds.  The 
soul  bears  the  impress  of  illimitableness,  in  the  thirst,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  which 
it  brings  with  it  into  being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  happiness,  which  it  never  gains, 
and  which  always  carry  it  forward  into  futurity.  The  body  soon  reaches  its  limit. 
But  intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  proportion  to  their  growth,  tend  to  further 
enlargement,  and  every  acquisition  is  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  When  I  con- 
sider this  principle  or  capacity  of  the  human  soul,  I  cannot  restrain  the  hope  which  it 
awakens.  The  partition-walls  which  imagination  has  reared  between  men  and  higher 
orders  of  beings  vanish.  I  no  longer  see  aught  to  prevent  our  becoming  whatever  was 
good  and  great  in  Jesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I  feel  my  utter  inability  to  conceive  what 
a  mind  is  to  attain  which  is  to  advance  for  ever.  Add  but  that  element,  eternity,  to 
man's  progress,  and  the  results  of  his  existence  surpass,  not  only  human,  but  angelic 
thought.  Give  me  this,  and  the  future  glory  of  the  human  mind  becomes  to  me  as 
incomprehensible  as  God  himself.  To  encourage  these  thoughts  and  hopes,  our 
Creator  has  set  before  us  delightful  exemplifications,  even  now,  of  this  principle  of 
growth  both  in  outward  nature  and  in  the  human  mind.  We  meet  them  in  nature. 
Suppose  you  were  to  carry  a  man,  wholly  unacquainted  with  vegetation,  to  the  most 
majestic  tree  in  our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was  admiring  its  extent  and  proportions, 
suppose  you  should  take  from  the  earth  at  its  root  a  little  downy  substance,  which  a 
breath  might  blow  away,  and  say  to  him,  That  tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  this;  it  was 
wrapped  up  here ;  it  once  lived  only  within  these  delicate  fibres,  this  narrow  compass. 
With  what  incredulous  wonder  would  he  regard  you !  And  if  by  an  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, somewhat  Oriental,  we  should  suppose  this  little  seed  to  be  suddenly  endued 
with  thought,  and  to  be  told  that  it  was  one  day  to  become  this  mighty  tree,  and  to 
cast  out  branches  which  would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and  wave  with  equal  grace,  and 
withstand  the  winter  winds;  with  what  amazement  may  we  suppose  it  to  anticipate 
its  future  lot !  Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature.  A  nobler  hope  we  Christians  are 
to  cherish ;  and  still  more  striking  examples  of  the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before  us  in 
human  history.  We  wonder  indeed  when  we  are  told,  that  one  day  we  shall  be  as 
the  angels  of  God.  I  apprehend  that  as  great  a  wonder  has  been  realised  already  on 
the  earth.  I  apprehend  that  the  distance  between  the  mind  of  Newton  and  of  a 
Hottentot  may  have  been  as  great  as  between  Newton  and  an  angel.  There  is 
another  view  still  more  striking.  This  Newton,  who  lifted  his  calm,  sublime  eye  to 
the  heavens,  and  read  among  the  planets  and  the  stars,  the  great  law  of  the  material 
universe,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  an  infant,  without  one  clear  perception,  and 
unable  to  distinguish  his  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow  on  which  he  slept.  Howard, 
too,  who,  under  the  strength  of  an  all-sacrificing  benevolence,  explored  the  depths  of 
human  suffering,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  an  infant  wholly  absorbed  in  himself, 
grasping  at  all  he  saw,  and  almost  breaking  his  little  heart  with  fits  of  passion  when 
the  idlest  toy  was  withheld.  Has  not  man  already  traversed  as  wide  a  space  as  separ- 
ates him  from  angels?  And  why  must  he  stop?  There  is  no  extravagance  in  the 
boldest  anticipation.  We  may  truly  become  one  with  Christ,  a  partaker  of  that  celes- 
tial mind.  He  is  truly  our  brother,  one  of  our  family.  Let  us  make  him  our  constant 
model. 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid  down,  is  liable  but  to  one  abuse.  It  may 
unduly  excite  susceptible  minds,  and  impel  to  a  vehemence  of  hope  and  exertion 
unfavourable  in  the  end  to  the  very  progress  which  is  proposed.  To  such  I  would 
say,  Hasten  to  conform  yourselves  to  Christ,  Out  hasten  according  to  the  laws  of  your 
nature.  As  the  body  cannot  by  the  concentration  of  its  whole  strength  into  one  bound, 
scale  the  height  of  a  mountain,  neither  can  the  mind  free  every  obstacle  and  achieve 
perfection  by  an  agony  of  the  will.  Great  effort  is  indeed  necessary ;  but  such  as  can 
be  sustained,  such  as  fits  us  for  greater,  such  as  will  accumulate,  not  exhaust,  our 
spiritual  force.  The  soul  may  be  overstrained  as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it  often  is  so 
in  seasons  of  extraordinary  religious  excitement;  and  the  consequence  is,  an  injury 
to  the  constitution  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  -which  a  life  may  not  be  able  to  repair. 
I  rest  the  hopes  for  human  nature,  which  I  have  now  expressed,  on  its  principle  of 
growth;  and  growth,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsive  start, 
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accomplishing  the  work  of  years  in  a  moment.  All  great  attainments  are  gradual.  As 
easily  might  a  science  be  mastered  by  one  struggle  of  thought,  as  sin  be  conquered  by 
a  spasm  of  remorse.  Continuous,  patient  effort,  guided  by  wise  deliberation,  is  the 
true  means  of  spiritual  progress.  In  religion,  as  in  common  life,  mere  force  of  vehe- 
mence will  prove  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the  sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly  laboured  to  maintain  in  this  discourse,  that  minds 
are  all  of  one  family,  are  all  brethren,  and  may  be  more  and  more  nearly  united  to 
God,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  felt  peculiarly  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  if  I  were  to  point 
out  the  distinction  of  his  greatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in  this.  He  felt  his  superiority, 
but  he  never  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from  mankind.  He  did  not  come  among  us  as 
some  great  men  would  visit  a  colliery,  or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant  and  corrupt, 
with  an  air  of  greatness,  feeling  himself  above  us,  and  giving  benefits  as"  if  it  were  an 
infinite  condescension.  He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.  He 
saw  in  every  human  being  a  mind  which  might  wear  his  own  brightest  glory.  He  was 
severe  only  towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they  were  those  who  looked  down  on  the 
multitude  with  contempt.  Jesus  respected  human  nature;  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own. 
This  was  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no  other  felt,  a  union  of  mind  with 
the  human  race,  felt  that  all  had  a  spark  of  that  same  intellectual  and  immortal  flame 
which  dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character,  not  only  to  encourage  us  to  aspire  after  a  like- 
ness to  Jesus;  I  consider  it  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards  him.  If  I 
regarded  Jesus  as  an  august  stranger,  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  exist- 
ence from  myself,  having  no  common  thoughts  or  feelings  with  me,  and  looking  down 
upon  me  with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  with  an  inferior  animal,  I  should  regard 
him  with  a  vague  awe;  but  the  immeasurable  space  between  us,  would  place  him 
beyond  friendship  and  affection.  But  when  I  feel,  that  all  minds  form  one  family, 
that  I  have  the  same  nature  with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  communicate  to  me,  by 
his  teaching,  example,  and  intercession,  his  own  mind,  to  bring  me  into  communion 
with  what  was  sublimest,  purest,  happiest  in  himself,  then  I  can  love  him  as  I  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  Him  who  is  the  Father  alike  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian. 
With  these  views,  I  feel  that,  though  ascended  to  Heaven,  he  is  not  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  hearts;  that  he  has  now  the  same  interest  in  mankind  as  when  he  entered 
their  dwellings,  sat  at  their  tables,  washed  their  feet;  and  that  there  is  no  being  so 
approachable,  none  with  whom  such  unreserved  intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
future  world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now  used  no  inflated  language,  but  have  spoken  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but  earnestness,  to  choose 
and  adopt  Jesus  Christ  as  your  example,  with  the  whole  energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort 
you  to  resolve  on  following  him,  not,  as  perhaps  you  have  done,  with  a  faint  and 
yielding  purpose,  but  with  the  full  conviction,  that  your  whole  happiness  is  concen- 
trated in  the  force  and  constancy  of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  guide.  My  friends, 
there  is  no  other  happiness.  Let  not  the  false  views  of  Christianity  which  prevail  in 
the  world,  seduce  you  into  the  belief,  that  Christ  can  bless  you  in  any  other  wiiy  than 
by  assimilating  you  to  his  own  virtue,  than  by  breathing  into  you  his  own  mind.  Do 
not  imagine  that  any  faith  or  love  towards  Jesus  can  avail  you,  but  that  which  quickens 
you  to  conform  yourselves  to  his  spotless  purity  and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle 
it  as  an  immoveable  truth,  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  you  be  happy, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let  no  man  ima- 
gine, that  through  the  patronage  or  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  any  other  being,  he 
can  find  peace  or  any  sincere  good,  but  in  the  growth  of  an  enlightened,  firm,  disin- 
terested, holy  mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus,  any  farther  than  you  clothe  your- 
selves with  his  excellence.  He  can  impart  to  you  nothing  so  precious  as  himself,  as 
his  own  mind;  and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this  mind  may  dwell  in  you.  His 
sublimest  virtues  may  be  yours.  Admit,  welcome  this  great  truth.  Look  up  to  the 
illustrious  Son  of  God,  with  the  conviction  that  you  may  become  one  with  him  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in  holiness.  His  character  will  become  a  blessing,  just 
as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you  this  consciousness,  this  hope.  The  most  lamentable 
scepticism  on  earth,  and  incomparably  the  most  common,  is  a  scepticism  as  to  the 
greatness,  powers,  and  high  destinies  of  human  nature.  In  this  greatness  I  desire  to 
cherish  an  unwavering  faith.  Tell  me  not  of  the  universal  corruption  of  the  race. 
Humanity  has  already,  in  not  a  few  instances,  borne  conspicuously  the  likeness  of 
Christ  and  God.  The  sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur  of  outward  nature  shrinks,  when 
compared  with  the  spiritual  energy  of  men,  who,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  God,  of 
charity,  have  spurned  all  bribes  of  ease,  pleasure,  renown,  and  have  withstood  shame, 
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want,  persecution,  torture,  and  the  most  dreaded  forms  of  death.  In  such  men  I  learn 
that  the  soul  was  made  in  God's  image,  and  made  to  conform  itself  to  the  loveliness 
and  greatness  of  his  Son. 

My  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesus  Christ.  For  all  of  us  he  died,  to  leave  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  self-conflict,  by 
watching  and  prayer,  by  faith  in  the  Christian  promises,  by  those  heavenly  aids  and 
illuminations,  which  he  that  seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  all  unite  ourselves,  in  living 
bonds,  to  Christ,  may  love  as  he  loved,  may  act  from  his  principles,  may  suffer  with 
his  constancy,  may  enter  into  his  purposes,  may  sympathise  with  his  self-devotion  to 
the  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and,  by  likeness  of  spirit,  may  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  him  as  our  everlasting  friend. 


THE  EVIL  OF  SIN. 


PROVERBS  xiv.  9:  "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin." 

MY  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple,  and  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to 
guard  you  against  thinking  lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous,  and  yet  our 
exposure  to  it  is  great.  Breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  moral  evil,  seeing  and 
hearing  sin  in  our  daily  walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger  of  overlooking  its  malignity. 
This  malignity  I  would  set  before  you  with  all  plainness,  believing  that  the  effort  which 
is  needed  to  resist  this  enemy  of  our  peace,  is  to  be  called  forth  by  fixing  on  it  our 
frequent  and  serious  attention. 

I  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  discussion,  which  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  remove.  The  word  Sin,  I  apprehend,  is  to  many  obscure,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently plain.  It  is  a  word  seldom  used  in  common  life.  It  belongs  to  theology  and 
the  pulpit.  By  not  a  few  people,  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  our  nature,  born 
with  us ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  child  as  being  sinful  before  it  can  have  per- 
formed any  action.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  word  gives  to  many  confused 
notions.  Sin,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  violation  of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently, 
exist,  before  conscience  has  begun  to  act,  and  before  power  to  obey  it  is  unfolded.  To 
sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of  right,  to  oppose  known  obligation,  to  cherish  feelings,  or 
commit  deeds  which  we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is,  to  withhold  from  God  the  reverence, 
gratitude,  and  obedience,  which  our  own  consciences  pronounce  to  be  due  to  that  great 
and  good  Being.  It  is,  to  transgress  those  laws  of  equity,  justice,  candour,  humanity, 
disinterestedness,  which  we  all  feel  to  belong  and  to  answer  to  our  various  social  rela- 
tions. It  is,  to  yield  ourselves  to  those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be  the  inferior 
principles  of  our  nature,  to  give  the  body  a  mastery  over  the  mind,  to  sacrifice  the 
intellect  and  heart  to  the  senses,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  ease  and  indulgence,  or  to 
prefer  outward  accumulation  and  power  to  strength  and  peace  of  conscience,  to  pro- 
gress towards  perfection.  Such  is  sin.  It  is  voluntary  wrong-doing.  Any  gratification 
injurious  to  ourselves,  is  sin.  Any  act  injurious  to  our  neighbours,  is  sin.  Indiffer- 
ence to  our  Creator,  is  sin.  The  transgression  of  any  command  which  this  excellent 
Being  and  rightful  Sovereign  has  given  us,  whether  by  conscience  or  revelation,  is  sin. 
So  broad  is  this  term.  It  is  as  extensive  as  duty.  It  is  not  some  mysterious  thing 
wrought  into  our  souls  at  birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtilty.  It  is  choosing  and 
acting  in  opposition  to  our  sense  of  right,  to  known  obligation. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  nothing  so  evil,  so  deformed,  so  ruinous 
as  sin.  All  pain,  poverty,  contempt,  affliction,  ill  success,  are  light,  and  not  to  be 
named  with  it.  To  do  wrong  is  more  pernicious  than  to  incur  all  the  calamities  which 
nature  or  human  malice  can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  I  am  not  to 
fear  those  who  would  kill  this  body,  and  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  Such 
enemies  are  impotent,  compared  with  that  sin  which  draws  down  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  draws  after  it  misery  and  death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  I 
am  to  pluck  out  even  a  right  eye,  or  cut  off  even  a  right  arm,  which  would  ensnare  or 
seduce  me  into  crime.  The  loss  of  the  most  important  limbs  and  organs,  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  loss  of  innocence.  Such  you  know  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture. 
Sin,  violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart,  this  is  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripture  takes 
account.  It  was  from  this  that  Christ  came  to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  purify  us  from  this 
stain,  to  set  us  free  from  this  yoke,  that  a  new  and  supernatural  agency  was  added  to 
God's  other  means  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  representations  of  Scripture,  to  lead  us  to  connect  with  sin 
or  wrong-doing  the  ideas  of  evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement,  more  strongly  than 
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with  anything  else;  and  this  deep,  deliberate,  conviction  of  the  wrong  and  evil  done 
to  ourselves  by  sin,  is  not  simply  a  command  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary, 
positive  precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the  word  of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no 
account  can  be  given  but  that  he  wills  it.  It  is  alike  the  dictate  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  an  injunction  of  conscience  and  reason,  founded  in  our  very  souls,  and  con- 
firmed by  constant  experience.  To  regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as  the  greatest  of  evils, 
is  God's  command,  proclaimed  from  within  and  without,  from  Heaven  and  earth;  and 
he  who  does  not  hear  it,  has  not  learned  the  truth  on  which  his  whole  happiness  rests. 
This  I  propose  to  illustrate. 

1.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our  very  nature  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine,  that 
sin  is  the  chief  of  evils,  a  testimony  which,  however  slighted  or  smothered,  will  be 
recognised,  I  think,  by  every  one  who  hears  me.  To  understand  this  truth  better,  it 
may  be  useful  to  inquire  into  and  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evil.  Evil  has  various 
forms,  but  these  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  great  divisions,  called  by  philosophers 
natural  and  moral.  By  the  first,  is  meant  the  pain  or  suffering  which  springs  from 
outward  condition  and  events,  or  from  causes  independent  of  the  will.  The  latter, 
that  is,  moral  evil,  belongs  to  character  and  conduct,  and  is  commonly  expressed  by 
the  words  sin,  vice,  transgression  of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  I  say,  that  there  is  no 
man,  unless  he  be  singularly  hardened  and  an  exception  to  his  race,  who,  if  these  two 
classes  or  divisions  of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully  presented  him  in  moments  of 
calm  and  deliberate  thinking,  would  not  feel,  through  the  very  constitution  of  his 
mind,  that  sin  or  vice  is  worse  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  pain.  I  am  willing  to 
take  from  among  you,  the  individual  who  has  studied  least  the  great  questions  of 
morality  and  religion,  whose  mind  has  grown  up  with  least  discipline.  If  I  place 
before  such  a  hearer  two  examples  in  strong  contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  great  pro- 
perty by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  another  exposing  himself  to  great  suffering  through 
a  resolute  purpose  of  duty,  will  he  not  tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep  moral  sentiment, 
which  leaves  not  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the  last  has  chosen  the  better  part,  that 
he  is  more  to  be  envied  than  the  first?  On  these  great  questions,  What  is  the  chief 
good  ?  and  What  the  chief  evil  ?  we  are  instructed  by  our  own  nature.  An  inward 
Toice  has  told  men,  even  in  heathen  countries,  that  excellence  of  character  is  the 
supreme  good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul  and  of  action  involves  something  worse  than 
suffering.  We  have  all  of  us,  at  some  periods  of  life,  had  the  same  conviction ;  and 
these  have  been  the  periods  when  the  mind  has  been  healthiest,  clearest,  least  per- 
turbed by  passion.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  does  not  feel,  that  what  the  divine 
faculty  of  conscience  enjoins  as  right,  has  stronger  claims  upon  him  than  what  is 
recommended  as  merely  agreeable  or  advantageous;  that  duty  is  something  more 
sacred  than  interest  or  pleasure;  that  virtue  is  a  good  of  a  higher  order  than  gratifi- 
cation ;  that  crime  is  something  worse  than  outward  loss  ?  What  means  the  admira- 
tion with  which  we  follow  the  conscientious  and  disinterested  man,  and  which  grows 
strong  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices  to  duty  ?  Is  it  not  the  testimony  of  our  whole 
souls  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  the  good  he  has  chosen  ?  What  means  the  feeling 
of  abhorrence,  which  we  cannot  repress  if  we  would,  towards  him  who,  by  abusing 
confidence,  trampling  on  weakness,  or  hardening  himself  against  the  appeals  of  mercy, 
has  grown  rich  or  great?  Do  we  think  that  such  a  man  has  made  a  good  bargain  in 
bartering  principle  for  wealth?  Is  prosperous  fortune  a  balance  for  vice?  In  our 
deliberate  moments,  is  there  not  a  voice  which  pronounces  his  craft  folly,  and  his 
success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  conviction  is  it,  which  springs  up  most  sponta- 
neously in  our  more  reflecting  moments,  when  we  look  back  without  passion  on  our 
own  lives?  Can  vice  stand  that  calm  look?  Is  there  a  single  wrong  act,  which  we 
would  not  then  rejoice  to  expunge  from  the  unalterable  records  of  our  deeds?  Do  we 
ever  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  despised  the  inward  monitor,  or  revolted  against 
God?  To  what  portions  of  our  history  do  we  return  most  joyfully?  Are  they  those 
in  which  we  gained  the  world  and  lost  the  soul,  in  which  temptation  mastered  our 
principles,  which  levity  and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or  which  a  selfish  and  unprincipled 
activity  made  worse  than  a  blank,  in  our  existence?  or  are  they  those  in  which  we 
suffered,  but  were  true  to  conscience,  in  which  we  denied  ourselves  for  duty,  and 
sacrificed  success  through  unwavering  rectitude  ?  In  these  moments  of  calm  recollec- 
tion, do  not  the  very  transgressions  at  which  perhaps  we  once  mocked,  and  which 
promised  unmixed  joy,  recur  to  awaken  shame  and  remorse?  And  do  not  shame  and 
remorse  involve  a  consciousness  that  we  have  sunk  beneath  our  proper  good  ?  that  our 
highest  nature,  what  constitutes  our  true  self,  has  been  sacrificed  to  low  interests  and 
pursuits?  I  make  these  appeals  confidently.  I  think  my  questions  can  receive  but 
one  answer.  Now,  these  convictions  and  emotions,  with  which  we  witness  moral  evil 
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in  others,  or  recollect  it  in  ourselves,  these  feelings  towards  guilt,  which  mere  pain  and 
suffering  never  excite,  and  which  manifest  themselves  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
in  all  nations  and  all  stages  of  society,  these  inward  attestations  that  sin,  wrong-doing, 
is  a  peculiar  evil,  for  which  no  outward  good  can  give  adequate  compensation,  surely 
these  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  truth.  They  are  felt  to  be  our  ornament 
and  defence.  Thus  our  nature  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  sin,  or  moral 
evil,  ought  of  all  evils  to  inspire  most  abhorrence  and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn  from  Sentiment,  from  deep  and  almost  instinc- 
tive feeling,  from  the  hand-writing  of  the  Creator  on  the  soul.  Our  next,  may  be 
drawn  from  experience.  We  have  said,  that  even  when  sin  or  wrong-doing  is  pros- 
perous, and  duty  brings  suffering,  we  feel  that  the  suffering  is  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I 
now  add,  in  the  second  place,  that  sin,  though  it  sometimes  prospers,  and  never  meets 
its  full  retribution  on  earth,  yet,  on  the  whole,  produces  more  present  suffering  than 
all  things  else;  so  that  experience  warns  us  against  sin  or  wrong-doing  as  the  chief 
evil  we  can  incur.  Whence  come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest  bodily  pains?  Come 
they  not  from  the  lusts  warring  in  our  members,  from  criminal  excess?  What  chiefly 
generates  poverty  and  its  worst  sufferings  ?  Is  it  not  to  evils  of  character,  to  the  want 
of  self-denying  virtue,  that  we  must  ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  our  outward  condition  ? 
The  pages  of  history,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark  and  sad?  Is  it  not,  that  they  are 
stained  with  crime  ?  If  we  penetrate  into  private  life,  what  spreads  most  misery 
through  our  homes?  Is  it  sickness,  or  selfishness?  Is  it  want  of  outward  comforts, 
or  want  of  inward  discipline,  of  the  spirit  of  love?  What  more  do  we  need  to  bring 
back  Eden's  happiness,  than  Eden's  sinlessness?  How  light  a  burden  would  be  life's 
necessary  ills,  were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing  weight  of  our  own  and  others' 
faults  and  crimes?  How  fast  would  human  woe  vanish,  were  human  selfishness,  sen- 
suality, injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to  yield  to  the  pure  and  benign  influences  of 
Christian  truth?  How  many  of  us  know,  that  the  sharpest  pains  we  have  ever 
suffered,  have  been  the  wounds  of  pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  the  stings  of 
remorse ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  who  of  us,  if  he  were  to  know  his  own  soul, 
would  not  see,  that  the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wearing  uneasiness  of  the  mind, 
which,  as  a  whole,  brings  more  suffering  than  acute  pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of 
undisciplined  passions,  of  neglect  or  disobedience  of  God?  Our  discontents  and 
anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral  evil.  The  lines  of  suffering  on  almost  every 
human  countenance,  have  been  deepened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  unfaithfulness  to 
conscience,  by  departures  from  duty.  To  do  wrong,  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  suffer- 
ing; no  wrong  deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins  which  are  followed  by  no 
palpable  pain,  are  yet  terribly  avenged  even  in  this  life.  They  abridge  our  capacity 
of  happiness,  impair  our  relish  for  innocent  pleasure,  and  increase  our  sensibility  to 
suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armoiir  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  of  trust  in  God, 
without  which  we  are  naked  amidst  hosts  of  foes,  and  are  vulnerable  by  all  the  changes 
of  life.  Thus,  to  do  wrong  is  to  inflict  the  surest  injury  on  our  own  peace.  No  enemy 
can  do  us  equal  harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves,  whenever  or  however  we  violate  any 
moral  or  religious  obligation. 

1  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of  moral  evil  or  sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly  the 
greatest  evil.  It  is  this.  The  miseries  of  disobedience  to  conscience  and  God,  are 
not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin  deserves,  calls  for,  and  will  bring  down  Future, 
greater  misery.  This  Christianity  teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches.  Retribution  is 
not  a  new  doctrine  brought  by  Christ  into  the  world.  Though  darkened  and  cor- 
rupted, it  was  spread  everywhere  before  he  came.  It  carried  alarm  to  rude  nations, 
which  nothing  on  earth  could  terrify.  It  mixed  with  all  the  false  religions  of  anti- 
quity, and  it  finds  a  response  now  in  every  mind  not  perverted  by  sophistry.  That 
we  shall  carry  with  us  into  the  future  world  our  present  minds,  and  that  a  character, 
formed  in  opposition  to  our  highest  faculties  and  to  the  will  of  God,  will  produce  suf- 
fering in  our  future  being,  these  are  truths,  in  which  revelation,  reason,  and  conscience 
remarkably  conspire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  questioned.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  among  us,  that  punishment  is  confined  to  the  present  state ;  that  in  changing 
worlds  we  shall  change  our  characters;  that  moral  evil  is  to  be  buried  with  the  body 
in  the  grave.  As  this  opinion  is  spread  industriously,  and  as  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
dread  of  sin,  it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my  mind,  a  more  irrational  doctrine  was 
never  broached.  In  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  all  our  experience  of  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  mind,  than  the  connexion  of 
its  successive  states.  Our  present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings,  characters,  are  the 
results  •of  former  impressions,  passions,  and  pursuits.  We  are  this  moment  what  the 
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past  has  made  us;  and  to  suppose,  that  at  death  the  influences  of  our  whole  past 
course  are  to  cease  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  character  is  to  spring  up  altogether  at  war 
with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  suppose  the  most  important  law  or  principle  of  the 
mind  to  be  violated,  is  to  destroy  all  analogy  between  the  present  and  future,  and  to 
substitute  for  experience  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy.  In  truth,  such  a  sudden  revo- 
lution in  the  character,  as  is  here  supposed,  seems  to  destroy  a  man's  identity.  The 
individual  thus  transformed,  can  hardly  seem  to  himself  or  to  others  the  same  being. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul. 

Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  be  adduced  in  proof  or  illustration  of  the  power 
ascribed  to  death,  of  changing  and  purifying  the  mind?  What  is  death?  It  is  the 
dissolution  of  certain  limbs  and  organs  by  which  the  soul  now  acts.  But  these,  how- 
ever closely  connected  with  the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its  powers,  from 
thought  and  will,  from  conscience  and  affection.  Why  should  the  last  grow  pure  from 
the  dissolution  of  the  first?  Why  shall  the  mind  put  on  a  new  character,  by  laying 
aside  the  gross  instruments  through  which  it  now  operates?  At  death,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  perish.  But  they  often  perish  during  life;  and  does  char- 
acter change  with  them?  It  is  true  that  our  animal  appetites  are  weakened  and 
sometimes  destroyed,  by  the  decay  of  the  bodily  organs  on  which  they  depend.  But 
our  deeper  principles  of  action,  and  the  moral  complexion  of  the  mind,  are  not  there- 
fore reversed.  It  often  happens,  that  the  sensualist,  broken  down  by  disease,  which 
excess  has  induced,  comes  to  loathe  the  luxuries  to  which  he  was  once  enslaved;  but 
do  his  selfishness,  his  low  habits  of  thought,  his  insensibility  to  God,  decline  and  perish 
with  his  animal  desires?  Lop  off  the  criminal's  hands;  does  the  disposition  to  do  mis- 
chief vanish  with  them  ?  When  the  feet  mortify,  do  we  see  a  corresponding  mortifica- 
tion of  the  will  to  go  astray?  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  is  a  partial  death;  but  is  a 
single  vice  plucked  from  the  mind,  or  one  of  its  strong  passions  palsied,  by  this 
destruction  of  its  chief  corporeal  instruments? 

Again ;  the  idea  that  by  dying,  or  changing  worlds,  a  man  may  be  made  better  or 
virtuous,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue.  This  belongs 
to  free  beings;  it  supposes  moral  liberty.  A  man  cannot  be  made  virtuous,  as  an 
instrument  may  be  put  in  tune,  by  a  foreign  hand,  by  an  outward  force.  Virtue  is 
that  to  which  the  man  himself  contributes.  It  is  the  fruit  of  exertion.  It  supposes 
conquest  of  temptation.  It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad  to  one  who  has  wasted  life, 
or  steeped  himself  in  crime.  To  suppose  moral  goodness  breathed  from  abroad  into 
the  guilty  mind,  just  as  health  may  be  imparted  to  a  sick  body,  is  to  overlook  the  dis- 
tinction between  corporeal  and  intellectual  natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free  being  into  a 
machine. 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  suppose  no  connexion  to  exist  between  the  present  and  the 
future  character,  is  to  take  away  the  use  of  the  present  state.  Why  are  we  placed  in 
a  state  of  discipline,  exposed  to  temptation,  encompassed  with  suffering,  if,  without 
discipline,  and  by  a  sovereign  act  of  Omnipotence,  we  are  all  of  us,  be  our  present 
characters  what  they  may,  soon  and  suddenly  to  be  made  perfect  in  virtue,  and  perfect 
in  happiness? 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  doctrine  so  irrational,  as  that  our  present  char- 
acters do  not  follow  us  into  a  future  world.  If  we  are  to  live  again,  let  us  settle  it  as 
a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall  carry  with  us  our  present  minds,  such  as  we  now  make 
them ;  that  we  shall  reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  improvement  or  corruption ; 
and,  of  conseqxience,  that  every  act,  which  affects  character,  will  reach  in  its  influence 
beyond  the  grave,  and  have  a  bearing  on  our  future  weal  or  woe.  We  are  now  fram- 
ing our  future  lot.  He  who  does  a  bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  than  words  can 
utter,  "  I  cast  away  a  portion  of  future  good,  I  resolve  on  future  pain." 

I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and  solemn  remark,  in  illustration  of  the  evil  of  sin. 
It  is  plainly  implied  in  Scripture,  that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sin,  evil  tem- 
pers, irreligion,  in  the  future  world,  than  we  suffer  here.  This  is  one  main  distinction 
between  the  two  states.  In  the  present  world,  sin  does  indeed  bring  with  it  many 
pains,  but  not  full  or  exact  retribution,  and  sometimes  it  seems  crowned  with  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  present  world  is  a  state  for  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  state  of  trial,  where  we  are  to  act  freely,  to  have 
opportunities  of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and  to  become  virtuous  amidst  tempta- 
tion. Now  such  a  purpose  requires,  that  sin,  or  wrong-doing,  should  not  regularly 
and  infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate  punishment.  For,  suppose,  my  hearers, 
that  at  the  very  instant  of  a  bad  purpose  or  a  bad  deed,  a  sore  and  awful  penalty  were 
unfailingly  to  light  upon  you;  would  this  be  consistent  with  trial?  would  you  have 
moral  freedom ?  would  you  not  live  under  compulsion?  Who  would  do  wrong,  if 
judgment  were  to  come  like  lightning  after  every  evil  deed?  In  such  a  world,  fear 
would  suspend  our  liberty  and  supersede  conscience.  Accordingly  sin,  though,  as  we 
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have  seen,  it  produces  great  misery,  is  still  left  to  compass  many  of  its  objects,  often 
to  prosper,  often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as  it  is,  has  often  many  pleasures  in  its  train. 
The  worst  men  partake,  equally  with  the  good,  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  har- 
vest, the  accommodations  and  improvements  of  civilised  life,  and  sometimes  accumu- 
late more  largely  outward  goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleasures,  and  escapes  many 
of  its  natural  and  proper  fruits.  We  live  in  a  world  where,  if  we  please,  we  may  forget 
ourselves,  may  delude  ourselves,  may  intoxicate  our  minds  with  false  hopes,  and  may 
find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  joy  in  an  evil  course.  In  this  respect  the  future  will  differ 
from  the  present  world.  After  death,  character  will  produce  its  full  effect.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  colour  of  our  future  existence  will  be  wholly  determined  by  the 
habits  and  principles  which  we  cany  into  it.  The  circumstances  which  in  this  life 
prevent  vice,  sin,  wrong-doing,  from  inflicting  pain,  will  not  operate  hereafter.  There  the 
evil  mind  will  be  exposed  to  its  own  terrible  agency,  and  nothing,  nothing  will  inter- 
fere between  the  transgressor  and  his  own  awakened  conscience.  I  ask  you  to  pause, 
and  weigh  this  distinction  between  the  present  and  future.  In  the  present  life,  we 
have,  as  I  have  said,  the  means  of  escaping,  amusing,  and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once, 
in  the  course  of  every  daily  revolution  of  the  sun,  we  all  of  us  find  refuge,  and  many 
a  long  refuge,  in  sleep;  and  he  who  has  lived  without  God,  and  in  violation  of  his 
duty,  hears  not,  for  hours,  a  whisper  of  the  monitor  within.  But  sleep  is  a  function 
of  our  present  animal  frame,  and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate  this  boon  in  the 
world  of  retribution  before  him.  It  may  be,  and  he  has  reason  to  fear,  that  in  that 
state  repose  will  not  weigh  down  his  eyelids,  that  conscience  will  not  slumber  there, 
that  night  and  day  the  same  reproaching  voice  is  to  cry  within,  that  unrepented  sin 
will  fasten  with  unrelaxing  grasp  on  the  ever-waking  soul.  What  an  immense  change 
in  condition  would  the  removal  of  this  single  alleviation  of  suffering  produce ! 

Again;  in  the  present  state,  how  many  pleasant  sights,  scenes,  voices,  motions,  draw 
us  from  ourselves;  and  he  who  has  done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget  it,  perhaps 
mock  at  it,  under  the  bright  light  of  this  sun,  on  this  fair  earth,  at  the  table  of  luxury, 
and  amidst  cheerful  associates.  In  the  state  of  retribution,  he  who  has  abused  the 
present  state,  will  find  no  such  means  of  escaping  the  wages  of  sin.  The  precise  mode 
in  which  such  a  man  is  to  exist  hereafter,  I  know  not.  But  I  know,  that  it  will  offer 
nothing  to  amuse  him,  to  dissipate  thought,  to  turn  him  away  from  himself;  nothing 
to  which  he  can  fly  for  refuge  from  the  inward  penalties  of  transgression. 

In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the  outward  creation,  by  its  interesting  objects, 
draws  the  evil  man  from  himself.  It  seems  to  me  probable,  that,  in  the  future,  the 
whole  creation  will,  through  sin,  be  turned  into  a  source  of  suffering,  and  will  perpetu- 
ally throw  back  the  evil  mind  on  its  own  transgressions.  I  can  briefly  state  the 
reflections  which  lead  to  this  anticipation.  The  Scriptures  strongly  imply,  if  not 
positively  teach,  that  in  the  future  life  we  shall  exist  in  connexion  with  some  material 
frame ;  and  the  doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  in 
a  creation  which  is  marked  by  gradual  change  and  progress,  we  should  make  at  once 
the  mighty  transition  from  our  present  state  into  a  purely  spiritual  or  unembodied 
existence.  Now  in  the  present  state  we  find,  that  the  mind  has  an  immense  power 
over  the  body,  and,  when  diseased,  often  communicates  disease  to  its  sympathising  com- 
panion. I  believe,  that,  in  the  future  state,  the  mind  will  have  this  power  of  conform- 
ing its  outward  frame  to  itself,  incomparably  more  than  here.  We  must  never  forget, 
that  in  that  world  mind  or  character  is  to  exert  an  all-powerful  sway;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  is  rational  to  believe,  that  the  corrupt  and  deformed  mind,  which  wants  moral 
goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord  with  God  and  with  the  universe,  will  create  for  itself, 
as  its  fit  dwelling,  a  deformed  body,  which  will  also  want  concord  or  harmony  with 
all  things  around  it.  Suppose  this  to  exist,  and  the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses, 
may  become  an  instrument  of  suffering,  fixing  the  soul  with  a  more  harrowing  con- 
sciousness on  itself.  You  know  that  even  now,  in  consequence  of  certain  derange- 
ments of  the  nervous  system,  the  beautiful  light  gives  acute  pain,  and  sounds,  which 
once  delighted  us,  become  shrill  and  distressing.  How  often  this  excessive  irritable- 
ness  of  the  body  has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders,  perhaps  few  of  us  suspect.  I  appre- 
hend, indeed,  that  we  should  be  all  amazed,  were  we  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  body 
is  continually  incapacitated  for  enjoyment,  and  made  susceptible  of  suffering,  by  sins 
of  the  heart  and  life.  That  delicate  part  of  our  organization,  on  which  sensibility, 
pain,  and  pleasure  depend,  is,  I  believe,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch  of  moral  evil. 
How  easily,  then,  may  the  mind  hereafter  frame  the  future  body  according  to  itself, 
so  that,  in  proportion  to  its  vice,  it  will  receive,  through  its  organs  and  senses,  impres- 
sions of  gloom,  which  it  will  feel  to  be  the  natural  productions  of  its  own  depravity, 
and  which  will  in  this  way  give  a  terrible  energy  to  conscience !  For  myself,  I  see 
no  need  of  a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death.  Wheh  I  reflect,  how,  in  the  present 
world,  a  guilty  mind  has  power  to  deform  the  countenance,  to  undermine  health,  to 
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poison  pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into  a  curse, 
I  can  easily  understand  how,  in  the  world  to  come,  sin,  working  without  obstruction 
according  to  its  own  nature,  should  spread  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon  over  the  whole 
creation,  and,  wherever  it  goes,  should  turn  the  universe  into  a  hell. 

In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  future  world.  I  only  wish 
you  to  feel  how  terribly  sin  is  hereafter  to  work  its  own  misery,  and  how  false  and 
dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from  your  present  power  of  escaping  its  consequences,  that 
you  may  escape  them  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  each  of  us  be  assured,  that  by  abusing 
this  world,  we  shall  not  earn  a  better.  The  Scriptures  announce  a  state  of  more  exact 
and  rigorous  retribution  than  the  present.  Let  this  truth  sink  into  our  hearts.  It 
shows  us,  what  I  have  aimed  to  establish,  that  to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of 
calamities,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils.  May  I  not  say,  that  nothing  else  deserves  the 
name?  No  other  evil  will  follow  us  beyond  the  grave.  Poverty,  disease,  the  world's 
scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved  affection,  these  cease  at  the  grave.  The  purified  spirit 
lays  down  there  every  burden.  One  and  only  one  evil  can  be  carried  from  this  world 
to  the  next,  and  that  is,  the  evil  within  us,  moral  evil,  guilt,  crime,  ungoverned  pas- 
sion, the  depraved  mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted  or  ill-spent  life,  the  character  which 
has  grown  up  under  neglect  of  God's  voice  in  the  soul  and  in  his  word.  This,  this 
will  go  with  us,  to  stamp  itself  on  our  future  frames,  to  darken  our  future  being,  to 
separate  as  like  an  impassable  gulf  from  our  Creator  and  from  pure  and  happy  beings, 
to  be  as  a  consuming  fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  moral  evil,  or  of  wrong-doing,  in  the 
world  to  come.  How  long  they  will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  they  will  issue  in 
the  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  sufferer,  or  will  terminate  in  the  extinction  of  his 
conscious  being,  is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws  no  clear  light.  Plausible 
arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  both  these  doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other 
points  revelation  aims  not  to  give  precise  information,  but  to  fix  in  us  a  deep  impres- 
sion, that  great  suffering  awaits  a  disobedient,  wasted,  immoral,  irreligious  life.  To 
fasten  this  impression,  to  make  it  a  deliberate  and  practical  conviction,  is  more  needful 
than  to  ascertain  the  mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering.  May  the  views  this  day 
given,  lead  us  all  to  self-communion,  and  to  new  energy,  watchfulness,  and  prayer 
against  our  sins.  May  they  teach  us,  that  to  do  wrong,  to  neglect  or  violate  any  known 
duty,  is  of  all  evils  the  most  fearful.  Let  every  act,  or  feeling,  or  motive,  which  bears 
the  brand  of  guilt,  seem  to  us  more  terrible  than  the  worst  calamities  of  life.  Let  us 
dread  it  more  than  the  agonies  of  the  most  painful  death. 


IMMORTALITY. 


2  TIMOTHY  i.  10 :  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel." 

IMMORTALITY  is  the  glorious  discovery  of  Christianity.  I  say  discovery,  not  because 
a  future  life  was  wholly  unknown  before  Christ,  but  because  it  was  so  revealed  by 
him  as  to  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  new  doctrine.  Before  Christ,  immor- 
tality was  a  conjecture  or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  resurrection,  has 
made  it  a  certainty.  Again,  before  Christ,  a  future  life  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It  was 
seized  upon  by  the  imagination  and  passions,  and  so  perverted  by  them  as  often  to 
minister  to  vice.  In  Christianity  this  doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to  a  moral  use ;  and 
the  Future  is  revealed  only  to  give  motives,  resolution,  force,  to  self-conflict  and  to  a 
holy  life. 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is,  to  strengthen,  if  I  may,  your  conviction  of  immortality; 
and  I  have  thought  that  I  may  do  this  by  showing,  that  this  great  truth  is  also  a  dictate 
of  nature ;  that  reason,  though  unable  to  establish  it,  yet  accords  with  and  adopts  it ; 
that  it  is  written  alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the  soul.  It  is  plainly  rational  to  expect, 
that,  if  man  was  made  for  immortality,  the  marks  of  this  destination  will  be  found  in 
his  very  constitution,  and  that  these  marks  will  grow  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
unfolding  of  his  faculties.  I  would  show,  that  this  expectation  proves  just,  that  the 
teaching  of  revelation,  in  regard  to  a  future  life,  finds  a  strong  response  in  our  own 
nature. 

This  topic  is  the  more  important,  because  to  some  men  there  seem  to  be  appear- 
ances in  nature  unfavourable  to  immortality.  To  many,  the  constant  operation  of 
decay  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  the  dissolution  of  all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table nature,  gives  a  feeling,  as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to  which  we  and  all  beings 
are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  sceptic,  that  the  races  or  classes  of  being  are  alone 
perpetual,  that  all  the  individuals  which  compose  them  are  doomed  to  perish.  Now 
I  affirm,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  Mind,  the  more  we  see  reason  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  races  which  grow  and  decay  around  us ;  and  that  in 
its  very  nature  we  see  reason  for  exempting  it  from  the  universal  law  of  destruction. 
To  this  point,  I  now  ask  your  attention. 

When  we  look  round  us  on  the  earth,  we  do  indeed  see  everything  changing,  decay- 
ing, passing  away ;  and  so  inclined  are  we  to  reason  from  analogy  or  resemblance,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  dissolution  of  all  the  organised  forms  of  matter,  should 
seem  to  us  to  announce  our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook  the  distinctions  between 
matter  and  mind;  and  these  are  so  immense  as  to  justify  the  directly  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  When  we  look  at  the  organised  productions  of  nature,  we  see  that  they  require 
only  a  limited  time,  and  most  of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  reach  their  perfection,  and 
accomplish  their  end.  Take,  for  example,  that  noble  production,  a  tree.  Having 
reached  a  certain  height  and  borne  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more  to 
do.  Its  powers  are  fully  developed ;  it  has  no  hidden  capacities,  of  which  its  buds  and 
fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and  pledges.  Its  design  is  fulfilled;  the  principle  of  life 
within  it  can  effect  no  more.  Not  so  the  mind.  We  can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the 
full-grown  tree  in  autumn,  It  has  answered  its  end,  it  has  done  its  work,  its  capacity 
is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  powejrs,  desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind 
are  all  undefined.  We  never  feel,  when  a  great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original 
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thought,  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  has  now  accomplished  its  -whole  purpose,  reached 
its  bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  jpf 
its  resources  is  enlarged;  we  discern  more  its  affinity  to  the  inexhaustible  intelligence 
of  its  Author.  In  every  step  of  its  progress,  we  see  a  new  impulse  gained  and  the 
pledge  of  nobler  acquirements.  So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  mind  has  made  some 
great  sacrifice  to  truth  and  duty,  has  manifested  its  attachment  to  God  and  man  in 
singular  trials,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtuous  principle  were  now 
put  forth,  as  if  the  measure  of  excellence  were  filled,  as  if  the  maturest  fruits  were 
now  borne,  and  henceforth  the  soul  could  only  repeat  itself.  We  feel,  on  the  contrary, 
that  virtue  by  illustrious  efforts  replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life ;  that  the  mind 
by  perseverance  in  well-doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  mechanical  tameness,  is  able 
to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  is  armed  for  a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in 
charity.  The  mind,  by  going  forward,  does  not  reach  insurmountable  prison-walls, 
but  learns  more  and  more  the  boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  of  the  range  for  which 
it  was  created. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  may  show,  even  more  strongly,  the 
contrast  of  the  mind  with  the  noblest  productions  of  matter.  My  meaning  may  best 
be  conveyed  by  reverting  to  the  tree.  We  consider  the  tree  as  having  answered  its 
highest  purpose,  when  it  yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfection  by  a 
fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The  mind,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  improve- 
ment, becomes  conscious  that  its  perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  prescribed  effects,  not 
in  exact  and  defined  attainments,  but  in  an  original,  creative,  unconfinable  energy, 
which  yields  new  products,  which  carries  it  into  new  fields  of  thought  and  new  efforts 
for  religion  and  humanity.  This  truth  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least 
improved  may  discern  it.  You  all  feel,  that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that  which 
works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and  acts  according  to  prescribed  rules,  but  that 
which  has  a  spring  of  action  in  itself,  which  combines  anew  the  knowledge  received 
from  other  minds,  which  explores  its  hidden  and  multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it 
forth  in  fresh  and  higher  forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a  precise 
or  definite  product.  That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite  and  boundless  energy. 
The  first  implies  limits.  To  set  limits  to  the  mind,  would  destroy  that  original  power 
in  which  its  perfection  consists.  Here,  then,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  materal 
forms  and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  first,  which,  as  we  see,  attain  per- 
fection and  fulfil  their  purpose  in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  last,  which  plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a  progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the  mind  and  material  forms.    The 
latter,  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature  have  bounds.     The  tree  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance,  accomplishes  its  end.     I  now  add,  that  the 
system  of  nature  to  which  the  tree  belongs,  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does. 
Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mischief.    A  single  plant,  endued  with 
the  principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth,  would  exhaust  the  earth's  whole  fertility. 
Material  forms,  then,  must  have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires  that  their 
life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested  even  before  reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature.     But  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warring  with  and  coun- 
teracting the  system  of  creation,  harmonises  with  and  perfects  it.     One  tree,  should  it 
grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other  forms  of  vegetable  life.     One  mind,  in  proportion 
to  its  expansion,  awakens  and  in  a  sense  creates  other  minds.    It  multiplies,  instead 
of  exhausting,  the  nutriment  which  other  understandings  need.    A  mind,  the  more  it 
has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the  more  it  spreads  life  and  power  around  it.     It  is 
an  ever-enlarging  source  of  thought  and  love.    Let  me  here  add,  that  the  mind,  by 
unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings,  but  it  pro- 
duces continually  new  forms  of  good.    This  is  an  important  distinction.     Were  the 
tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it  would  abound-  more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same 
kind ;  and,  by  excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would  destroy  the  variety  of  products, 
which  now  contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment.    But  the  mind,  in  its  progress,  is  per- 
petually yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought  and  virtue  and  sanctity.    It  always 
contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever  put  forth,  the  buds 
of  fruits  which  it  has  never  borne.     Thus  the  very  reason  which  requires  the  limita- 
tion of  material  forms,  I  mean  the  good  of  the  whole  system,  seems  to  require  the 
unlimited  growth  of  mind. 

3.  Another  distinction  between  material  forms  and  the  mind  is,  that  to  the  former 
destruction  is  no  loss.     They  exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for  themselves; 
and  others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  fall.     The  mind,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  deep 
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interest  in  its  own  existence.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the  past  is  a  blank,  and  so  is  the 
future.  The  present  is  everything.  But  to  the  mind  the  present  is  comparatively 
nothing.  Its  great  sources  of  happiness  are  memory  and  hope.  It  has  power  over  the 
past,  not  only  the  power  of  recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all  its  experience,  its 
errors  and  sufferings  as  well  as  its  successes.  It  has  power  over  the  future,  not  only 
the  power  of  anticipating  it,  but  of  bringing  the  present  to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing 
for  it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To  a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting  itself  with 
all  duration,  of  spreading  itself  through  times  past  and  to  come,  existence  becomes 
infinitely  deiir,  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  its  interest  in  its  own  being 
increases  with  its  progress  in  power  and  virtue.  An  improved  mind  understands  the 
greatness  of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth  of  existence,  as  these  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  unimproved.  The  thought  of  its  own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an  extent  of 
ruin,  which  the  latter  cannot  comprehend.  The  thought  of  such  faculties  as  reason, 
conscience,  and  moral  will,  being  extinguished, — of  powers,  akin  to  the  divine  energy, 
being  annihilated  by  their  Author, — of  truth  and  virtue,  those  images  of  God,  being 
blotted  out, — of  progress  towards  perfection,  being  broken  off  almost  at  its  beginning, 
— this  is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a  mind,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
spiritual  nature  is  in  a  good  degree  unfolded.  In  other  words,  the  more  the  mind  is 
true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the  more  it  clings  to  existence,  the  more  it  shrinks  from 
extinction  as  an  infinite  loss.  Would  not  its  destruction,  then,  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  destruction  of  material  beings,  and  does  the  latter  furnish  an  analogy  or 
presumption  in  support  of  the  former  ?  To  me,  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  mind 
thirsts  for  continued  being,  just  in  proportion  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its  Maker,  is  a  proof, 
next  to  irresistible,  of  its  being  destined  by  him  for  immortality. 

4.  Let  me  add  one  more  distinction  between  the  mind  and  material  forms.  I 
return  to  the  tree.  We  speak  of  the  tree  as  destroyed.  We  say  that  destruction  is 
the  order  of  nature,  and  some  say  that  man  must  not  hope  to  escape  the  universal  law. 
Now  we  deceive  ourselves  in  this  use  of  words.  There  is  in  reality  no  destruction  in 
the  material  world.  True,  the  tree  is  resolved  into  its  elements.  But  its  elements 
survive,  and,  still  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil  the  same  end  which  they  before  accom- 
plished. Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost.  The  particles  of  the  decayed  tree  are  only 
left  at  liberty  to  form  new,  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  useful  combinations.  They 
may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant  foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  highest 
animals.  But  were  mind  to  perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irretrievable  destruction; 
for  mind,  from  its  nature,  is  something  individual,  an  uncompounded  essence,  which 
cannot  be  broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  union  with  other  minds.  I  am  myself,  and 
can  become  no  other  being.  My  experience,  my  history,  cannot  become  my  neigh- 
bour's. My  consciousness,  my  memory,  my  interest  in  my  past  life,  my  affections, 
cannot  be  transferred.  If  in  any  instance  I  have  withstood  temptation,  and  through 
such  resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and  a  claim  to  the  approbation  of 
my  fellow-beings,  this  resistance,  this  power,  this  claim  are  my  own;  I  cannot  make 
them  another's.  I  can  give  away  my  property,  my  limbs;  but  that  which  makes 
myself,  in  other  words,  my  consciousness,  my  recollections,  my  feelings,  my  hopes, 
these  can  never  become  parts  of  another  mind.  In  the  extinction  of  a  thinking,  moral 
being,  who  has  gained  truth  and  virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  destruction. 
This  event  would  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  transfer  of  light  to  new 
regions ;  but  a  quenching  of  the  light.  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere 
exhibits,  a  ruin  of  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  outward  universe,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  from  any  of  the  changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware,  that  views  of  this  nature,  intended  to  show  us  that  immortality  is 
impressed  on  the  soul  itself,  fail  to  produce  conviction  from  various  causes.  There  are 
not  a  few,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on  the  errors  and  crimes  of  society,  that 
human  nature  seems  to  them  little  raised  above  the  brutal;  and  they  hear,  with  a 
secret  incredulity,  of  those  distinctions  and  capacities  of  the  mind  which  point  to  its 
perpetual  existence.  To  such  men,  I  might  say,  that  it  is  a  vicious  propensity  which 
leads  them  to  fasten  continually  and  exclusively  on  the  sins  of  human  nature ;  just  as 
it  is  criminal  to  fix  the  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  to  see 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  order  of  creation  and  the  providence  of  God.  But,  passing  over 
this,  I  allow  that  human  nature  abounds  in  crime.  But  this  does  not  destroy  my  con- 
viction of  its  greatness  and  immortality.  I  say,  that  I  see  in  crime  itself  the  proofs  of 
human  greatness  and  of  an  immortal  nature.  The  position  may  seem  extravagant,  but 
it  may  be  fully  sustained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider,  what  is  implied  in  crime.  Consider  in  what  it  originates. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  noblest  principle  that  can  belong  to  any  being;  I  mean,  in  moral 
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freedom.  There  can  be  no  crime  without  liberty  of  action,  without  moral  power. 
Were  man  a  machine,  were  he  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  impulse,  like  the 
brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only  because  he  has  the  faculties  of  reason  and  con- 
science, and  a  power  over  himself,  that  he  is  capable  of  contracting  guilt.  Thus  great 
guilt  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  high  endowments  of  the  soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  yoii  to  consider,  whence  it  is  that  man  sins.  He  sins 
by  being  exposed  to  temptation.  Now  the  great  design  of  temptation  plainly  is,  that 
the  soul,  by  withstanding  it,  should  gain  strength,  should  make  progress,  should  become 
a  proper  object  of  divine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins  through  an  exposure  which  is 
designed  to  carry  him  forward  to  perfection,  so  that  the  cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a 
continued  and  improved  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  I  say,  that  guilt  has  a  peculiar  consciousness  belonging  to  it, 
•which  speaks  strongly  of  a  future  life.  It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retribution. 
Its  natural  associate  is  fear.  The  connexion  of  misery  with  crime  is  anticipated  by  a 
kind  of  moral  instinct;  and  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  unprincipled  man  some- 
times escapes  present  suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a  future  state,  where  this 
apparent  injustice  will  be  redressed,  and  where  present  prosperity  will  become  an 
aggravation  of  woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  future  state  even  in  louder  and 
more  solemn  tones  than  virtue.  It  has  been  known  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with 
terrible  forebodings,  and  has  found  through  its  presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared. 
Thus  guilt  does  not  destroy,  but  corroborates,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul  itself  of 
its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The  sins,  which  abound  in  the  world,  and  which 
are  so  often  adduced  to  chill  our  belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  prospects  of  human 
nature,  serve  to  place  in  stronger  relief,  and  in  brighter  light,  the  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue,  which,  all  must  acknowledge,  are  to  be  found  among  the  guilty  multitude. 
A  mind  which,  in  such  a  world,  amidst  so  many  corrupting  influences,  holds  fast  to 
truth,  duty,  and  God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which  could  be  formed  in  the  absence 
of  such  temptation.  Thus  the  great  sinfulness  of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which 
exists  in  it  more  glorious;  and  the  very  struggles  which  the  good  man  has  to  maintain 
with  its  allurements  and  persecutions,  prepare  him  for  a  brighter  reward.  To  me  such 
views  are  singularly  interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight  to  behold  the  testimony 
which  sin  itself  furnishes  to  man's  greatness  and  immortality.  I  indeed  see  great  guilt 
on  earth;  but  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to  great  moral  strength,  and  to  singular  devotion 
and  virtue  in  the  good,  and  thus  throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which  more  than 
compensates  for  its  own  deformity.  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  on  the  guilt  of  my  race.  I 
see,  in  history,  human  malignity,  so  aggravated,  so  unrelenting,  as  even  to  pursue  with 
torture,  and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonising  death,  the  best  of  human  beings.  But 
when  I  see  these  beings  unmoved  by  torture;  meek,  and  calm,  and  forgiving  in  their 
agonies;  superior  to  death,  and  never  so  glorious  as  in  the  last  hour, — I  forget  the 
guilt  which  persecutes  them,  in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In  their  sublime  con- 
stancy, I  see  a  testimony  to  the  worth  and  immortality  of  human  nature,  that  out- 
weighs the  wickedness  of  which  they  seem  to  be  the  victims;  and  I  feel  an  assurance, 
which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me,  that  the  godlike  virtue,  which  has  thus  been  driven 
from  earth,  will  find  a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in  its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin 
itself  becomes  a  witness  to  the  future  life  of  man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  our  nature,  the  more  it  is 
inquired  into,  discovers  more  clearly  the  impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
this  evidence  supersedes,  all  other.  From  its  very  nature  it  can  only  be  understood 
thoroughly  by  improved  and  purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immortality,  which  is 
suited  to  all  understandings,  is  found  in  the  Gospel,  sealed  by  the  blood  and  confirmed 
by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  this,  I  think,  is  made  more  impressive,  by  a 
demonstration  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  nature.  To  me,  nature  and  reve- 
lation speak  with  one  voice  on  the  great  theme  of  man's  future  being.  Let  not  their 
joint  witness  be  unheard. 

How  full,  how  bright  are  the  evidences  of  this  grand  truth.  How  weak  are  the 
common  arguments,  which  scepticism  arrays  against  it.  To  me,  there  is  but  one 
objection  against  immortality,  if  objection  it  may  be  called,  and  this  arises  from  the 
very  greatness  of  the  truth.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  weight,  is  lost  in  its 
immensity;  I  scarcely  dare  believe  that  such  a  good  is  placed  within  my  reach. 
When  I  think  of  myself,  as  existing  through  all  future  ages,  as  surviving  this  earth  and 
that  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imperfection  and  error  of  my  present  being,  as 
clothed  with  an  angel's  glory,  as  comprehending  with  my  intellect  and  embracing  in 
my  affections  an  extent  of  creation  compared  with  which  the  earth  is  a  point;  when  I 
think  of  myself,  as  looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an  organ  of  vision  that  will 
reveal  to  me  a  beauty  and  harmony  and  order  not  now  imagined,  and  as  having  an 
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access  to  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good,  which  will  make  them  in  a  sense  my  own ; 
when  I  think  of  myself,  as  forming  friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of  rich  and 
various  intellect  and  of  the  noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  society  of  heaven,  as 
meeting  there  the  great  and  excellent,  of  whom  I  have  read  in  history,  as  joined  with 
"  the  just  made  perfect"  in  an  ever-enlarging  ministry  of  benevolence,  as  conversing 
with  Jesus  Christ  with  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  and  especially  as  having  an  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  God,  such  as  the  closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly  shadow  forth; 
— when  this  thought  of  my  future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I  hope,  I  also  fear;  the 
blessedness  seems  too  great;  the  consciousness  of  present  weakness  and  unworthiness 
is  almost  too  strong  for  hope.  But  when,  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  look  round  on  the 
creation,  and  see  there  the  marks  of  an  omnipotent  goodness,  to  which  nothing  is 
impossible,  and  from  which  everything  may  be  hoped;  when  I  see  around  me  the 
proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father,  who  must  desire  the  perpetual  progress  of  his  intellectual 
offspring;  when  I  look  next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see  what  powers  a  few  years 
have  unfolded,  and  discern  in  it  the  capacity  of  everlasting  improvement ;  and  espe- 
cially when  I  look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  heir  of  immortality,  who  has 
gone  as  the  forerunner  of  mankind  into  the  mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can  and 
do  admit  the  almost  overpowering  thought  of  the  everlasting  life,  growth,  felicity  of 
the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  felicity  offered;  a  good  which  turns  to  darkness 
and  worthlessness  the  splendour  and  excellence  of  the  most  favoured  lot  on  earth.  I 
say,  it  is  offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  us;  from  its  nature,  it  must  be  won. 
Immortal  happiness  is  nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of  our  own  minds,  the  full, 
bright  exercise  of  our  best  powers ;  and  these  powers  are  never  to  be  unfolded 
here  or  hereafter,  but  through  our  own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  exist- 
ence whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is  a  delusion  on  which  reason  frowns  no  less 
than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a  heaven  into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here  as  you 
may.  To  such  as  waste  the  present  state,  the  future  will  not,  cannot,  bring  happiness. 
There  is  no  concord  between  them  and  that  world  of  purity.  A  human  being,  who 
has  lived  without  God,  and  without  self-improvement,  can  no  more  enjoy  Heaven, 
than  a  mouldering  body,  lifted  from  the  tomb,  and  placed  amidst  beautiful  prospects, 
can  enjoy  the  light  through  its  decayed  eyes,  or  feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows  away 
its  dust.  My  hearers,  immortality  is  a  glorious  doctrine ;  but  not  given  us  for  specu- 
lation or  amusement.  Its  happiness  is  to  be  realised  only  through  our  own  struggles 
with  ourselves,  only  through  our  own  reaching  forward  to  new  virtue  and  piety.  To 
be  joined  with  Christ  in  Heaven,  we  must  be  joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  the 
conquest  of  temptation,  in  charity  and  well-doing.  Immortality  should  begin  here. 
The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown,  which  is  to  expand  for  ever.  "  Be  not  weary  then  in 
well-doing;  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
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EPHESIANS  vi.  24:   "Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 

sincerity." 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse,  to  speak  of  Love  to  Christ,  and  especially  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  rests.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  I  trust,  that  you  feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is  needed  to  secure  your  serious 
attention. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with  propriety,  to  be  a  duty,  not  of  Natural,  but  of 
Revealed  religion.  Other  precepts  of  Christianity  are  dictates  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
revelation.  They  result  from  the  original  and  permanent  relations  which  we  bear  to 
our  Creator  and  our  fellow-creatures;  and  are  written  by  God  on  the  mind,  as  well  as 
in  the  Bible.  For  example,  gratitude  towards  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  justice 
and  benevolence  towards  men,  are  inculcated  with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  our 
moral  faculties;  they  are  parts  of  the  inward  law  which  belongs  to  a  rational  mind; 
and  accordingly,  wherever  men  are  found,  you  find  some  conviction  of  these  duties, 
some  sense  of  their  obligation  to  a  higher  power  and  to  one  another.  But  the  same 
is  not  true  of  the  duty  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ;  for,  as  the  knowledge  of  him  is  not 
communicated  by  nature,  as  his  name  is  not  written,  like  that  of  God,  on  the  heavens 
and  earth,  but  is  confined  to  countries  where  his  Gospel  is  preached,  it  is  plain  that 
no  sense  of  obligation  to  him  can  be  felt  beyond  these  bounds.  No  regard  is  due  or 
can  be  paid  to  him  beyond  these.  It  is  commonly  said,  therefore,  that  love  to  Christ 
is  a  duty  of  revealed,  not  natural  religion,  and  this  language  is  correct;  but  let  it  not 
mislead  us.  Let  us  not  imagine,  that  attachment  to  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty,  that 
it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is  separate  from  common  virtue,  or  that  it  is  not 
founded,  like  ail  virtues,  in  our  constitution,  or  not  recognised  and  enforced  by  natural 
conscience.  We  say,  that  nature  does  not  enjoin  this  regard  to  the  Saviour,  simply 
because  it  does  not  make  him  known;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  known,  nature 
enjoins  love  and  veneration  towards  him  as  truly  as  towards  God  or  towards  excellent 
men.  Reason  and  conscience  teach  us  to  regard  him  with  a  strong  and  tender  interest. 
Love  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary  precept.  It  is  not  unlike  our  other  affections;  it 
requires  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influences  from  heaven ;  it  stands  on  the  same 
ground  with  all  our  duties ;  it  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  same  means.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  same  sentiment,  feeling,  or  principle,  which  we  put  forth  towards  other 
excellent  beings,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  apprehend  that  the  duty  of  loving  Jesus  Christ, 
has  been  so  urged  as  to  seem  to  many  particularly  mysterious  and  obscure ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  by  some  it  has  been  neglected  as  unnatural,  unreasonable, 
and  unconnected  with  common  life;  whilst  others,  in  seeking  to  cherish  it,  have 
rushed  into  wild,  extravagant,  and  feverish  emotions.  I  would  rescue,  if  I  can,  this 
duty  from  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  abuse  on  the  other;  and  to  do  this, 
nothing  is  necessary,  but  to  show  the  true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ.  You 
will  then  see,  not  only  that  it  is  an  exalted  and  generous  sentiment,  but  that  it  blends 
with,  and  gives  support  to,  all  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and  to  all  the  duties, 
even  the  most  common,  of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good,  which  may  result  from  a  just  explanation  of  the  love 
due  to  Christ.  You  will  see,  that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence,  at  least  no  neces- 
sary dependence,  on  the  opinions  we  may  form  about  his  place,  or  rank,  in  the  universe. 
This  topic  has  convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Christians  have  cast  away  the  spirit, 
in  settling  the  precise  dignity,  of  their  Master.  That  this  question  is  unimportant,  I 
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do  not  say.  That  some  views  are  more  favourable  to  love  towards  him  than  others,  I 
believe;  but  I  maintain  that  all  opinions,  adopted  by  different  sects,  include  the 
foundation,  on  which  veneration  and  attachment  are  due  to  our  common  Lord.  This 
truth,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  plain  truth,  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  and  allay  the 
uncharitable  fervours  of  Christ's  divided  church,  that  I  shall  rejoice,  if  I  can  set  it  forth 
to  others  as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  expressed,  I  am  led  to  propose  to  you  one  great  biit 
simple  question.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love  and  respect  ? 
What  is  it  that  is  to  be  loved  in  Christ  ?  Why  are  we  to  hold  him  dear  ?  I  answer, 
There  is  but  one  ground  for  virtuous  affection  in  the  universe,  but  one  object  worthy 
of  cherished  and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  that  is,  Moral  Goodness. 
I  make  no  exceptions.  My  principle  applies  to  all  beings,  to  the  Creator  as  well  as 
to  his  creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to  the  love  of  his  rational  offspring,  rests  on  the 
rectitude  and  benevolence  of  his  will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
character,  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  to  pay  homage.  The  only  power  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  loved,  is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power.  The  creation  is  glorious, 
and  binds  us  to  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God,  only  because  it  sprung  from 
and  shows  forth  this  energy  of  goodness;  nor  has  any  being  a  claim  on  love,  any  farther 
than  this  same  energy  dwells  in  him,  and  is  manifested  in  him.  I  know  no  exception 
to  this  principle.  I  can  conceive  of  no  being,  who  can  have  any  claim  to  affection, 
but  what  rests  on  his  character,  meaning  by  this  the  spirit  and  principles  which  con- 
stitute his  mind,  and  from  which  he  acts ;  nor  do  I  know  but  one  character  which 
entitles  a  being  to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  express  by  the  word 
Righteousness;  which  in  man  is  often  called  Virtue,  in  God,  Holiness;  which  consists 
essentially  in  supreme  reverence  for  and  adoption  of  what  is  right;  and  of  which 
benevolence,  or  universal  charity,  is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  easily  understand  what  I  esteem  the  ground  of  love 
to  Christ.  It  is  his  spotless  purity,  his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  goodness.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  dwelling  in  him  without 
measure.  Of  consequence,  to  love  Christ  is  to  love  the  perfection  of  virtue,  of  right- 
eousness, of  benevolence;  and  the  great  excellence  of  this  love  is,  that  by  cherish- 
ing it.  we  imbibe,  we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls  the  most  illustrious  virtue,  and 
through  Jesus  become  like  to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  you  see  that  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfectly  natural 
sentiment;  I  mean,  one  which  our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and  approves,  and 
which  our  minds  are  constituted  to  feel  and  to  cherish,  as  truly  as  any  affection  to  the 
good  whom  we  know  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theological,  mysterious  feeling,  which  some 
supernatural  and  inexplicable  agency  must  generate  within  us.  It  has  its  foundation 
or  root  in  the  very  frame  of  our  minds,  in  that  sense  of  right  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  discern,  and  bound  to  love,  perfection.  I  observe  next,  that,  according  to  this  view, 
it  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  exalted  and  generous  affection ;  for  it  brings  us  into  communion 
and  contact  with  the  sublimest  character  ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes  and 
nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high  aspirations,  and  gives  us  here  on  earth  the  benefit 
of  intercourse  with  celestial  beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see,  that  the  love  of  Christ,  according  to  the  view  now  given  of  it, 
has  no  dependence  on  any  particular  views  which  are  formed  of  his  nature  by  different 
sects?  According  to  all  sects,  is  he  not  perfect,  spotless  in  virtue,  the  representative 
and  resplendent  image  of  the  moral  goodness  and  rectitude  of  God?  However  con- 
tending sects  may  be  divided  as  to  other  points,  they  all  agree  in  the  moral  perfection 
of  his  character.  All  recognise  his  most  glorious  peculiarity,  his  sublime  and  unsullied 
goodness.  All  therefore  see  in  him  that  which  alone  deserves  love  and  veneration. 

I  am  aware,  that  other  views  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  said,  that  a  true  love  to 
Christ  requires  just  opinions  concerning  him,  and  that  they  who  form  different  opinions 
of  him,  however  they  may  use  the  same  name,  do  not  love  the  same  being.  We  must 
know  him,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we  ought.  Be  it  so.  To  love  Christ 
we  must  know  him.  But  what  must  we  know  respecting  him?  Must  we  know  his 
countenance  and  form,  must  we  know  the  manner  in  which  he  existed  before  his  birth, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  now  exists?  Must  we  know  his  precise  rank  in  the 
universe,  his  precise  power  and  influence  ?  On  all  these  points,  indeed,  just  views 
would  be  gratifying  and  auxiliary  to  virtue.  But  love  to  Christ  may  exist,  and  grow 
strong  without  them.  What  we  need  to  this  end,  is  the  knowledge  of  his  mind,  his 
virtues,  his  principles  of  action.  No  matter  how  profoundly  we  speculate  about  Christ, 
or  how  profusely  we  heap  upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  admiration ;  if  we  do  not 
understand  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  his  character,  and  see  and  feel  their  grandeur, 
we  are  as  ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  never  heard  his  name,  nor  can  we  offer  him  an 
acceptable  love.  I  desire  indeed  to  know  Christ's  rank  in  the  universe;  but  rank  is 
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nothing,  except  as  it  proves  and  manifests  superior  virtue.  High  station  only  degrades 
a  being  who  fills  it  unworthily.  It  is  the  mind  which  gives  dignity  to  the  office,  not 
the  office  to  the  mind.  All  glory  is  of  the  soul.  Accordingly  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  another  until  we  look  into  his  soul.  I  cannot  be  said  to  know  a  being  of  a  singu- 
larly great  character,  because  I  have  learned  from  what  region  he  came,  to  what  family 
he  belongs,  or  what  rank  he  sustains.  I  can  only  know  him  as  far  as  I  discern  the 
greatness  of  his  spirit,  the  unconquerable  strength  of  his  benevolence,  his  loyalty  to 
God  and  duty,  his  power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  good  and  righteous  cause,  and  his  inti- 
mate communion  with  God.  Who  knows  Christ  best  ?  I  answer,  It  is  he  who,  in 
reading  his  history,  sees  and  feels  most  distinctly  and  deeply  the  perfection  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  Who  knows  Jesus  best?  It  is  he,  who,  not  resting  in  general 
and  almost  unmeaning  praises,  becomes  acquainted  with  what  was  peculiar,  charac- 
teristic, and  individual  in  his  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  to  himself,  not  a  dim 
image  called  Jesus,  but  a  living  being,  with  distinct  and  glorious  features,  and  with  all 
the  reality  of  a  well-known  friend.  Who  best  knows  Jesus  ?  I  answer,  It  is  he,  who 
deliberately  feels  and  knows,  that  his  character  is  of  a  higher  order  than  all  other 
characters  which  have  appeared  on  earth,  and  who  thirsts  to  commune  with  and 
resemble  it.  I  hope  I  am  plain.  When  I  hear,  as  1  do,  men  disputing  about  Jesus, 
and  imagining  that  they  know  him  by  settling  some  theory  as  to  his  generation  in  time 
or  eternity,  or  as  to  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  I  feel  that  their  knowledge  of  him 
is  about  as  great  as  I  should  have  of  some  saint  or  hero,  by  studying  his  genealogy. 
These  controversies  have  built  up  a  technical  theology,  but  give  no  insight  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Jesus;  and  without  this  the  true  knowledge  of  him  cannot  be 
enjoyed.  And  here  I  would  observe,  not  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but  from  a  desire 
to  do  good,  that  I  know  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  hiding  Jesus  from  us,  of  keep- 
ing us  strangers  to  him,  than  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  him  the 
same  being  with  his  Father,  makes  him  God  himself.  This  doctrine  throws  over  him 
a  mistiness.  For  myself,  when  I  attempt  to  bring  it  home,  I  have  not  a  real  being 
before  me,  not  a  soul  which  I  can  understand  and  sympathise  with,  but  a  vague,  shift- 
ing image,  which  gives  nothing  of  the  stability  of  knowledge.  A  being,  consisting  of 
two  natures,  two  souls,  one  Divine  and  another  human,  one  finite  and  another  infinite, 
is  made  up  of  qualities  which  destroy  one  another,  and  leave  nothing  for  distinct 
apprehension.  This  compound  of  different  minds,  and  of  contradictory  attributes,  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  regard  as  one  conscious  person,  one  intelligent  agent.  It  strikes 
me  almost  irresistibly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus,  contemplated  as  he  is 
set  before  us  in  the  gospel,  as  one  mind,  one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in  all  its 
essential  powers  and  affections,  but  purified,  enlarged,  exalted,  so  as  to  constitute 
him  the  unsullied  image  of  God  and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  who  bears  the  marks 
of  reality,  whom  I  can  understand,  whom  I  can  receive  into  my  heart  as  the  best  of 
friends,  with  whom  I  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  society  I  can  and  do  anticipate 
among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  future  being. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  stated,  in  general,  what  knowledge  of  Christ  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  is  alone  required  in  order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.  Let  me  still  farther 
illustrate  my  views,  by  descending  to  one  or  two  particulars.  Among  the  various 
excellences  of  Jesus,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence  so  deep,  so  invincible, 
that  injury  and  outrage  had  no  power  over  it.  His  kindness  towards  men  was  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  their  wrong-doing.  The  only  intercession  which  he  offered  in 
Ms  sufferings,  was  for  those  who  at  that  very  moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their 
vengeance ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  not  only  prayed  for  them,  but  with  an 
unexampled  generosity  and  candour,  urged  in  their  behalf  the  only  extenuation  which 
their  conduct  would  admit.  Now,  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  understand  this  attri- 
bute of  his  mind,  to  understand  the  streagth  and  triumph  of  the  benevolent  principle 
in  this  severest  trial,  to  understand  the  energy  with  which  he  then  held  fast  the  virtue 
which  he  had  enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral 
grandeur  which  raised  him  above  all  around  him.  This  is  to  know  him.  I  will  sup- 
pose now  a  man  to  have  studied  all  the  controversies  about  Christ's  nature,  and  to 
have  arrived  at  the  truest  notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe.  But  this  incident  in 
Christ's  history,  this  discovery  of  his  character,  has  never  impressed  him ;  the  glory 
of  a  philanthropy  which  embraces  one's  enemies,  has  never  dawned  upon  him.  With 
all  his  right  opinions  about  the  Unity,  or  the  Trinity,  he  lives,  and  acts  towards  others, 
very  much  as  if  Jesus  had  never  lived  or  died.  Now  I  say,  that  such  a  man  does  not 
know  Christ.  I  say,  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  him.  I  say,  that  the  great  truth  is  hidden 
from  him ;  that  his  skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  little  more  use  to  him  than  would 
be  the  learning  by  rote  of  a  language  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  knows  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  the  excellence  which  that  name  imports,  and  which  gives  it  its 
chief  worth,  is  to  him  as  an  unknown  tongue. 
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I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's  character.  I  might  go  through  his  whole 
life.  I  will  only  observe,  that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is 
always  set  forth  as  the  most  illustrious  portion  of  his  history.  The  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self-immolation,  of  calm,  patient  endurance  of  the  death  of  the 
cross,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  piety,  virtue,  human  happiness; — this  particular  manifes- 
tation of  love  is  always  urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ.  To  understand  this  part  of  his  character ;  to  understand  him  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish  of  crucifixion;  to  understand  that  sympathy 
with  human  misery,  that  love  of  human  nature,  that  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  the 
human  soul,  that  zeal  for  human  virtue,  that  energy  of  moral  principle,  that  devotion 
to  God's  purposes,  through  which  the  severest  suffering  was  chosen  and  borne,  and 
into  which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  desertion,  or  ingratitude,  could  infuse  the  least 
degree  of  selfishness,  unkindness,  doubt,  or  infirmity, — to  understand  this,  is  to 
understand  Jesus ;  and  he  who  wants  sensibility  to  this,  be  his  speculations  what  they 
may,  has  everything  to  learn  respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now  given,  that  I  consider  love  to  Christ  as  requiring 
nothing  so  much,  as  that  we  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of  his  character,  study 
it,  penetrate  our  minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in  it,  and  cherish  profound  veneration 
for  it;  and  consequently  I  fear,  that  attachment  to  him  has  been  diminished  by  the 
habit  of  regarding  other  things  in  Christ  as  more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sublime 
virtues. 

Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on  something  mysterious  in  his  nature,  or  else  on 
the  dignity  of  his  offices,  as  his  chief  claim ;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme  glory  has 
been  obscured.  His  nature  and  offices  I,  of  course,  would  not  disparage;  but  let  them 
not  be  exalted  above  his  Moral  Worth.  I  maintain  that  this  gives  to  his  nature  and 
offices  all  their  claims  to  love  and  veneration,  and  that  we  understand  them  only  as  far 
as  we  see  this  to  pervade  them.  This  principle  I  would  uphold  against  Christians  of 
very  different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  maintain  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  loved  as  the  Son 
of  God,  understanding  by  this  title  some  mysterious  connexion  and  identity  with  the 
Father.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  constitutes  his 
true  claim  on  our  affection ;  but  I  do  deny,  that  the  mysterious  properties  of  this  rela- 
tion form  any  part  of  this  claim;  for  it  is  very  clear  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest  on 
what  we  know  of  him,  and  not  on  unknown  and  unintelligible  attributes.  In  saying 
that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  the  great  foundation  of  attachment  to  him,  I  say 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  moral  excellence  of 
Jesus  is  the  great  object  and  ground  of  the  love  which  is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  I  only 
repeat  the  principle,  that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively  for  the  virtues  of  his  character ; 
for  what,  I  ask,  is  the  great  idea  involved  in  his  filial  relation  to  God?  To  be  the  Son 
of  God,  in  the  chief  and  highest  sense  of  that  term,  is  to  bear  the  likeness,  to  possess 
the  spirit,  to  be  partaker  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  is  the  essential  idea. 
To  be  God's  Son  is  to  be  united  with  him  by  consent  and  accordance  of  mind.  Jesus 
was  the  only  begotten  Son,  because  he  was  the  perfect  image  and  representative  of  God, 
especially  of  divine  philanthropy ;  because  he  espoused  as  his  own  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  God  towards  the  human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their  accomplishment  with 
an  entire  self-sacrifice.  To  know  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  to  understand  what 
theologians  have  written  about  his  eternal  generation,  or  about  a  mystical,  incompre- 
hensible union  between  Christ  and  his  Father.  It  is  something  far  higher  and  more 
instructive.  It  is  to  see  in  Christ,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  lineaments  of  the  Universal 
Father.  It  is  to  discern  in  him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness.  It  is  to  understand 
his  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  entireness  and  singleness  of  love  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  purposes  of.  God,  and  the  interests  of  the  human  race. 
Of  consequence,  to  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  love  the  spotless  purity  and 
godlike  charity  of  his  soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ  widely  from  those  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken, 
but  who  conceive  that  Christ's  Offices,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  are  his  chief  claims  to 
veneration,  and  who,  I  fear,  in  extolling  these,  have  overlooked  what  is  incomparably 
more  glorious,  the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  and  inexhaustibleness  of  his 
benevolence.  It  is  possible,  that  to  many  who  hear  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
more  exalted  when  he  received  from  his  Father  supernatural  light  and  truth,  or  when 
with  superhuman  energy  he  quelled  the  storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than  when  he  wept 
over  the  city  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  doom  him  to  the  most  shameful  and  agoniz- 
ing death;  and  yet,  his  chief  glory  consisted  in  the  spirit  through  which  these  tears 
were  shed.  Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that  inspiration,  and  miracles,  and  outward 
dignities,  are  nothing  compared  with  the  soul.  We  all  need  to  understand  better 
than  we  have  done,  that  noble  passage  of  Paul,  "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
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men  and  of  angels,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity  [disinterestedness,  love],  I  am  nothing;"  and 
this  is  as  true  of  Christ  as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is  true  of  all  beings,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it 
is  not  felt  as  it  should  be  by  the  multitude  of  Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's  unparalleled  inspiration,  his  perpetual  recep- 
tion of  light  from  God,  that  this  was  his  supreme  distinction ;  and  a  great  distinction 
undoubtedly  it  was :  but  I  affirm,  that  Christ's  inspiration,  though  conferred  on  him 
without  measure,  gives  him  no  claim  to  veneration  or  love,  any  farther  than  it  found 
within  him  a  virtue,  which  accorded  with,  welcomed,  and  adopted  it;  any  farther 
than  his  own  heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  received ;  any  farther  than  he  sympa- 
thised with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God,  which  he  was 
sent  to  announce ;  any  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  preached  was 
his  own  spirit,  and  was  breathed  from  his  life  as  well  as  from  his  lips.  In  other  words, 
his  inspiration  was  made  glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mere  inspiration  seems  to  me 
a  very  secondary  thing.  Suppose  the  greatest  truths  in  the  universe  to  be  revealed 
supernaturally  to  a  being  who  should  take  no  interest  in  them,  who  should  not  see  and 
feel  their  greatness,  but  should  repeat  them  mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would  be  inspired,  and  would  teach  the  greatest 
verities,  and  yet  he  would  be  nothing,  and  would  have  no  claim  to  reverence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  consist  in  his  mere  inspiration,  but  in  the  virtue  and 
love  which  prepared  him  to  receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made  effectual  to  the  world. 
He  did  not  passively  hear,  and  mechanically  repeat,  certain  doctrines  from  God,  but 
his  whole  soul  accorded  with  what  he  heard.  Every  truth  which  he  uttered,  came 
warm  and  living  from  his  own  mind;  and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own  soul  into  his 
instructions,  which  gave  them  much  of  their  power.  Whence  came  the  authority  and 
energy,  the  conscious  dignity,  the  tenderness  and  sympathy,  with  which  Jesus  taught  ? 
They  came  not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the  mind  of  him  who  was  inspired.  His 
personal  virtues  gave  power  to  his  teachings ;  and  without  these  no  inspiration  could 
have  made  him  the  source  of  such  light  and  strength  as  he  now  communicates  to 
mankind. 

My  friends,  I  have  aimed  to  show  in  this  discourse,  that  the  virtue,  purity,  rectitude 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  his  most  honourable  distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great  claim  to 
veneration  and  love.  I  can  direct  you  to  nothing  in  Christ,  more  important  than  his 
tried,  and  victorious,  and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love  Christ  for  mysterious 
attributes;  I  love  him  for  the  rectitude  of  his  soul  and  his  life.  I  love  him  for  that 
benevolence,  which  went  through  Judea,  instructing  the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick, 
giving  sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him  for  that  universal  charity,  which  comprehended 
the  despised  publican,  the  hated  Samaritan,  the  benighted  heathen,  and  sought  to 
bring  a  world  to  God  and  to  happiness.  I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild,  forbearing 
spirit,  which  no  insult,  outrage,  injury  could  overpower;  and  which  desired  as  earnestly 
the  repentance  and  happiness  of  its  foes,  as  the  happiness  of  its  friends.  I  love  him 
for  the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy,  and  fearless  rectitude,  with  which,  amidst 
peril  and  opposition,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to  do.  I 
love  him  for  the  wise  and  enlightened  zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  true,  the 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  and  through  which  he  lived  and  died  to  redeem  them 
from  every  sin,  to  frame  them  after  his  own  godlike  virtue.  I  love  him,  I  have  said, 
for  his  moral  excellence ;  I  know  nothing  else  to  love.  I  know  nothing  so  glorious  in 
the  Creator  or  his  creatures.  This  is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  bestows,  the  greatest 
to  be  derived  from  his  Sou. 

You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the  love  of  Christ.  This  love  I  do  not  recommend 
as  a  luxury  of  feeling,  as  an  ecstacy  bringing  immediate  and  overflowing  joy.  I  view 
it  in  a  nobler  light.  I  call  you  to  love  Jesus,  that  you  may  bring  yourselves  into  con- 
tact and  communion  with  perfect  virtue,  and  may  become  what  you  love.  I  know  no 
sincere,  enduring  good  but  the  moral  excellence  which  shines  forth  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  wealth,  your  outward  comforts  and  distinctions,  are  poor,  mean,  contemptible, 
compared  with  this;  and  to  prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debasement,  self-destruction. 
May  this  great  truth  penetrate  our  souls;  and  may  we  bear  witness  in  our  common 
lives,  and  especially  iu  trial,  in  sore  temptation,  that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the 
virtue  of  Christ. 
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EPHESIANS  vi.  24 :  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 

sincerity." 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  nature  and  ground  of  love  to  Christ.  The 
subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the 
importance  and  happiness  of  this  attachment,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  errors  in 
relation  to  it,  which  prevail  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  virtuous  attachment  purifies  the  heart.  In  loving  the  excellent,  we  receive 
strength  to  follow  them .  It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  pure  affection  springs  up  within 
us,  when  friendship  knits  us  with  holy  and  generous  minds.  It  is  happy  for  us  when 
a  being  of  noble  sentiments  and  beneficent  life  enters  our  circle,  becomes  an  object  of 
interest  to  us,  and  by  affectionate  intercourse  takes  a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts.  Not  a 
few  can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  minds,  to  connexion  with  an  individual 
who  has  won  them  by  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  love  and  practice  of  righteousness. 
These  views  show  us  the  service  which  Jesus  Christ  has  done  to  mankind,  simply  in 
offering  himself  before  them  as  an  object  of  attachment  and  affection.  In  inspiring 
love,  he  is  a  benefactor.  A  man  brought  to  see  and  feel  the  godlike  virtues  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  understands  his  character  and  is  attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in 
this  sentiment,  immense  aid  in  his  conflict  with  evil  and  in  his  pursuit  of  perfection. 
And  he  has  not  only  gained  aid,  but  happiness ;  for  a  true  love  is  in  itself  a  noble 
enjoyment.  It  is  the  proper  delight  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  leaving  no  bitterness 
or  shame  behind,  not  enervating  like  the  world's  pleasures,  but  giving  energy  and  a 
lofty  consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was  framed  for  virtuous  attachments.  How  strong  and  interesting  are 
the  affections  of  domestic  life,  the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  ties.  But  the  heart  is  not 
confined  to  our  homes,  or  even  to  this  world.  There  are  more  sacred  attachments 
than  these,  in  which  instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their  origin  in  our  highest 
faculties,  which  are  less  tumultuous  and  impassioned  than  the  affections  of  nature,  but 
more  enduring,  more  capable  of  growth,  more  peaceful,  far  happier,  and  far  nobler. 
Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  purifying,  and  the  happiest  attachment,  next  to 
the  love  of  our  Creator,  which  we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you  in  cherishing  this 
sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I  have  thought,  that  in  the  present  discourse  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out  some  wrong  views,  which  I  think  have  obstructed  it,  and  obscured 
its  glory. 

I  apprehend,  that,  among  those  Christians  who  bear  the  name  of  Rational,  from  the 
importance  which  they  give  to  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religion,  love  to  Christ  has 
lost  something  of  its  honour,  in  consequence  of  its  perversion.  It  has  too  often  been 
substituted  for  practical  religion.  Not  a  few  have  professed  a  very  fervent  attachment 
to  Jesus,  and  have  placed  great  confidence  in  this  feeling,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have 
seemed  to  think  little  of  his  precepts,  and  have  even  spoken  of  them  as  unimportant, 
compared  with  certain  doctrines  about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross  errors  of  this  kind 
have  led,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  particularly  encouraged 
among  calm  and  sober  people  the  idea,  that  the  great  object  of  Christ  was  to  give  a 
religion,  to  teach  great  and  everlasting  truth,  and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion 
rather  than  with  himself.  The  great  question,  as  such  people  say,  is,  not  what  Jesus 
was,  but  what  he  revealed.  In  this  way  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  Jesus 
and  his  religion;  and,  whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but  talk  of  Christ  and  his 
person,  others  have  dwelt  on  the  principles  he  taught,  to  the  neglect,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  Divine  Teacher.  I  consider  this  as  an  error,  to  which  some  of  us  may  be  exposed, 
and  which  therefore  deserves  consideration. 
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Now,  I  grant,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give  a  religion,  to  reyeal  truth.  This  is  his 
great  office;  but  I  maintain,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus;  for  his 
religion  has  an  intimate  and  peculiar  connexion  with  himself.  It  derives  authority 
and  illustration  from  his  character.  Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied,  and  made  visible. 
The  connexion  between  him  and  his  system  is  peculiar.  It  differs  altogether  from 
that  which  ancient  philosophers  bore  to  their  teachings.  An  ancient  sage  wrote  a 
book,  and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us,  whether  we  know  its  author  or  not.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christianity  without  Christ.  We  cannot  know  it  separately 
from  him.  It  is  not  a  book  which  Jesus  wrote.  It  is  his  conversation,  his  character, 
his  history,  his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  pervades  it  throughout.  In  loving 
him,  we  love  his  religion ;  and  a  just  interest  in  this  cannot  be  awakened,  but  by  con- 
templating it  as  it  shone  forth  in  himself. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very  imperfect  without  himself;  and  therefore  they 
who  would  make  an  abstract  of  his  precepts,  and  say  that  it  is  enough  to  follow  these 
without  thinking  of  their  author,  grievously  mistake,  and  rob  the  system  of  much  of 
its  energy.  I  mean  not  to  disparage  the  precepts  of  Christ,  considered  in  themselves. 
But  their  full  power  is  only  to  be  understood  and  felt,  by  those  who  place  themselves 
near  the  Divine  Teacher,  who  see  the  celestial  fervour  of  his  affection  whilst  he  utters 
them,  who  follow  his  steps  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the  expression  of 
his  precepts  in  his  own  life.  These  come  to  me  almost  as  new  precepts,  when  I 
associate  them  with  Jesus.  His  command  to  love  my  enemies,  becomes  intelligible 
and  bright,  when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his  prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  under- 
stand what  he  meant  by  the  self-denial  which  he  taught,  when  I  see  him  foregoing  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  the  true 
character  of  that  benevolence,  by  which  human  nature  is  perfected,  how  it  unites 
calmness  and  earnestness,  tenderness  and  courage,  condescension  and  dignity,  feeling 
and  action ;  this  I  learn  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could  teach  me.  So  I  am 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  piety  by  the  same  model.  The  command  to  love  God  with 
all  my  heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me  into  extravagance,  enthusiasm,  and 
neglect  of  common  duties;  for  religious  excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  excess: 
but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devotion  to  God,  entire,  perfect,  never  remitted,  yet  without  the 
least  appearance  of  passion,  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  the  love  which  a  good 
mind  bears  to  a  parent;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as  words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join 
supreme  regard  to  my  Creator,  with  active  charity  and  common  duties  towards  my 
fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts,  but  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  bound  up  with 
Jesus,  and  cannot  be  truly  understood  without  him.  For  example,  one  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its  chief,  is  the  kind  interest  of  God  in  all  his 
creatures,  not  only  in  the  good  but  in  the  evil;  his  placable,  clement,  merciful  char- 
acter ;  his  desire  to  recover  and  purify  and  make  for  ever  happy  even  those  who  have 
stained  themselves  with  the  blackest  guilt.  The  true  character  of  God  in  this  respect 
I  see  indeed  in  his  providence,  I  read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every  manifestation  of  it 
I  am  grateful.  But  when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved  Son,  to  whom  his  power  was 
peculiarly  delegated,  and  in  whom  he  peculiarly  dwelt,  giving  singular  attention  to  the 
most  fallen  and  despised  men,  casting  away  all  outward  pomp  that  he  might  mingle 
familiarly  with  the  poor  and  neglected;  when  I  see  him  sitting  at  table  with  the 
publican  and  the  sinner,  inviting  them  to  approach  him  as  a  friend,  suffering  the 
woman  whose  touch  was  deemed  pollution,  to  bedew  his  feet  with  tears;  and  when  I 
hear  him  in  the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  saying,  "  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost," — I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  benignity,  grace,  of  that  God 
whose  representative  and  chosen  minister  he  was,  such  as  no  abstract  teaching  could 
have  given  me.  Let  me  add  one  more  doctrine,  that  of  immortality.  I  prize  every 
evidence  of  this  great  truth;  I  look  within  and  without  me,  for  some  pledge  that  I  am 
not  to  perish  in  the  grave,  that  this  mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  affections,  is  to  live, 
and  improve,  and  be  perfected,  and  to  find  that  joy  for  which  it  thirsts  and  which  it 
cannot  find  on  earth.  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject  is  invaluable ;  but  what  power 
does  this  teaching  gain,  when  I  stand  by  his  sepulchre,  and  see  the  stone  rolled  away, 
and  behold  the  great  revealer  of  immortality,  rising  in  power  and  triumph,  and 
ascending  to  the  life  and  happiness  he  had  promised ! 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  intimately  connected  with  its  Divine 
Teacher.  It  is  not  an  abstract  system.  The  rational  Christian  who  would  think  of  it 
as  such,  who,  in  dwelling  on  the  religion,  overlooks  its  Revealer,  is  unjust  to  it. 
Would  he  see  and  feel  its  power,  let  him  see  it  warm,  living,  breathing,  acting  in  the 
mind,  heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder.  Let  him  love  it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him 
love  the  character  of  Jesus,  justly  viewed,  and  he  will  love  the  religion  in  the  way  most 
fitted  to  make  it  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
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I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when  he  is  justly  viewed,  that  is,  when  it  is  an 
enlightened  and  rational  affection,  includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion ;  but  I  beg 
you  to  remember  that  I  give  this  praise  only  to  an  enlightened  affection ;  and  such  is 
not  the  most  common,  nor  is  it  easily  acquired.  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  senti- 
ment, which  needs  greater  care  in  its  culture  than  this.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  no  virtue  is  of  more  difficult  acquisition  than  a  pure  and  intelligent  love 
towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  of  fervent  feeling  towards  him  in  the 
Christian  world.  But  let  me  speak  plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  uncharitableness.  I  do 
it  only  to  warn  my  fellow  Christians.  The  greater  part  of  this  affection  to  Jesus 
seems  to  me  of  very  doubtful  worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an  irregular  fervour,  which 
impairs  the  force  and  soundness  of  the  mind,  and  which  is  substituted  for  obedience 
to  his  precepts,  for  the  virtues  which  ennoble  the  soul.  Much  of  what  is  called  love 
to  Christ  I  certainly  do  not  desire  you  or  myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  sentiment 
which  needs  more  to  be  cleared  from  error  and  abuse,  and  I  therefore  feel  myself 
bound  to  show  you  some  of  its  corruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  love  to  Christ  of  quite  a  low  character  is 
often  awakened  by  an  injudicious  use  of  his  sufferings.  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  affec- 
tion which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were  analysed,  the  chief  ingredient  in  it  would  be 
found  to  be  a  tenderness  awakened  by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  of  Christians,  it 
is  common  for  the  religious  teacher  to  delineate  the  bleeding,  dying  Saviour,  and  to 
detail  his  agonies,  until  men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened;  and  when  assured  that 
this  deep  woe  was  borne  for  themselves,  they  almost  necessarily  yield  to  the  softer 
feelings  of  their  nature.  I  mean  not  to  find  fault  with  this  sensibility.  It  is  happy 
for  us  that  we  are  made  to  be  touched  by  others'  pains.  Woe  to  him,  who  has  no 
tears  for  mortal  agony.  But  in  this  emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral  worth;  and 
we  dishonour  Jesus,  when  this  is  the  chief  tribute  we  offer  him.  I  say  there  is  no 
moral  goodness  in  this  feeling.  To  be  affected,  overpowered  by  a  crucifixion,  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Who  of  us,  let  me  ask,  whether  religious  or  not, 
ever  went  into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  saw  the  picture  of  Jesus  hanging  from  his 
cross,  his  head  bending  under  the  weight  of  exhausting  suffering,  his  hands  and  feet 
pierced  with  nails,  and  his  body  stained  with  his  open  wounds,  and  has  not  been 
touched  by  the  sight?  Suppose  that,  at  this  moment,  there  were  lifted  up  among  us 
a  human  form,  transfixed  with  a  spear,  and  from  which  the  warm  life-blood  was 
dropping  in  the  midst  of  us.  Who  would  not  be  deeply  moved  ?  and  when  a  preacher, 
gifted  with  something  of  an  actor's  power,  places  the  cross,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
a  people,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  are  softened  and  subdued  ?  I  mean  not  to  censure 
all  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the  human  heart.  There  is  something  interesting  and 
encouraging  in  the  tear  of  compassion.  There  was  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Moravian  Missionaries  in  Greenland,  who,  finding  that  the  rugged  and  barbarous 
natives  were  utterly  insensible  to  general  truth,  depicted,  with  all  possible  vividness, 
the  streaming  blood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus,  and  thus  caught  the  attention  of  the 
savage  through  his  sympathies,  whom  they  could  not  interest  through  his  reason  or 
his  fears.  But  sensibility,  thus  awakened,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  virtuous 
love  to  Jesus  Christ;  and,  when  viewed  and  cherished  as  such,  it  takes  the  place  of 
higher  affections.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  use  made  of 
the  cross  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  calm,  unimpassioned  manner  in  which  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  are  detailed  by  the  Evangelists.  These  witnesses  of  Christ's  last  moments, 
give  you  in  simple  language  the  particulars  of  that  scene,  without  one  remark,  one 
word  of  emotion;  and  if  you  read  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a  single 
instance,  in  which  the  Apostles  strove  to  make  a  moving  picture  of  his  crucifixion. 
No;  they  honoured  Jesus  too  much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  greatness  of  his  charac- 
ter, to  be  moved  as  many  are  by  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Reverence,  admira- 
tion, sympathy  with  his  sublime  spirit,  these  swallowed  up,  in  a  great  measure,  sym- 
pathy with  his  sufferings.  The  cross  was  to  them  the  last,  crowning  manifestation  of 
a  celestial  mind;  they  felt  that  it  was  endured  to  communicate  the  same  mind  to  them 
and  the  world;  and  their  emotion  was  a  holy  joy  in  this  consummate  and  unconquer- 
able goodness.  To  be  touched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.  It  is  not  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross  which  is  to  move  our  whole  souls,  but  the  greatness  of 
the  spirit  with  which  he  suffered.  There,  in  death,  he  proved  his  entire  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind.  There  his  love  flowed  forth  towards  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  and  the  human  race.  It  is  moral  greatness,  it  is  victorious  love, 
it  is  the  energy  of  principle,  which  gives  such  interest  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  We  arc 
to  look  through  the  darkness  which  hung  over  him,  through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to 
his  unbroken,  disinterested,  confiding  spirit.  To  approach  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of 
weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend,  is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  of  the  crucifixion. 
We  are  to  visit  the  cross,  not  to  indulge  a  natural  softness,  but  to  acquire  firmness  of 
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spirit,  to  fortify  our  minds  for  hardship  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  human 
happiness.  To  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ  died,  to  give  up  ourselves  as 
sacrifices  to  God,  to  conscience,  to  whatever  good  interest  we  can  advance, — these  are 
the  lessons  written  with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm 
courage,  resolution,  and  superiority  to  all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fear  groundless?) 
that  a  sympathy  which  enervates  rather  than  fortifies,  is  the  impression  too  often 
received  from  the  crucifixion.  The  depression  with  which  the  Lord's  table  is  too 
often  approached,  and  too  often  left,  shows,  I  apprehend,  that  the  chief  use  of  his 
sufferings  is  little  understood,  and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a  glorious  sufferer  who  died 
to  spread  his  own  sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  a  friend  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ  of  a  very  defective  kind,  is  cherished  in  many, 
by  the  views  which  they  are  accustomed  to  take  of  themselves.  They  form  irrational 
ideas  of  their  own  guilt,  supposing  it  to  have  its  origin  in  their  very  creation,  and  then 
represent  to  their  imaginations  an  abyss  of  fire  and  torment,  over  which  they  hang, 
into  which  the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  precipitate  them,  and  from  which  nothing  but 
Jesus  can  rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  I  apprehend,  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a  greater 
compassion  towards  them  than  God  is  supposed  to  feel.  His  heart  is  tenderer  than 
that  of  the  Universal  Parent,  and  this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his  plucking  them  by  a 
mighty  power  from  tremendous  and  infinite  pain,  from  everlasting  burnings.  Now, 
that  Jesus,  under  such  circumstances  should  excite  the  mind  strongly,  should  become 
the  object  of  a  very  intense  attachment,  is  almost  necessary;  but  the  affection  so 
excited  is  of  very  little  worth.  Let  the  universe  seem  to  me  wrapped  in  darkness,  let 
God's  throne  send  forth  no  light  but  blasting  flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright  and 
cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and  desolate  soul,  and  a  tumultuous  gratitude  will 
carry  me  towards  him  just  as  irresistibly  as  natural  instinct  carries  the  parent  animal 
to  its  young.  I  do  and  must  grieve  at  the  modes  commonly  used  to  make  Jesus  Christ 
an  interesting  being.  Even  the  Infinite  Father  is  stripped  of  his  glory  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  a  lustre  round  the  Son.  The  condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightful  colours 
which  cast  unspeakable  dishonour  on  his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  magnifying  the 
greatness  of  Christ's  salvation.  Man  is  stripped  of  all  the  powers  which  make  him  a 
responsible  being,  his  soul  harrowed  with  terrors,  and  the  future  illumined  only  by 
the  flames  which  are  to  consume  him,  that  his  deliverer  may  seem  more  necessary; 
and  when  the  mind,  in  this  state  of  agitation,  in  this  absence  of  self-control,  is  wrought 
up  into  a  fervour  of  gratitude  to  Jesus,  it  is  thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish, 
irrational  gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue.  Much  of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,  having  the 
origin  of  which  I  now  speak,  seems  to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not  the  soul's  free 
gift,  not  a  sentiment  nourished  by  our  own  care  from  a  conviction  of  its  purity  and 
nobleness,  but  an  instinctive,  ungoverned,  selfish  feeling.  Suppose,  my  friends,  that 
in  a  tempestuous  night  you  should  find  yourselves  floating  towards  a  cataract,  the  roar 
of  which  should  announce  the  destruction  awaiting  you,  and  that  a  fellow-being  of 
great  energy,  should  rush  through  the  darkness,  and  bring  you  to  the  shore;  could  you 
help  embracing  him  with  gratitude  ?  And  would  this  emotion  imply  any  change  of 
character?  Would  you  not  feel  it  towards  your  deliverer,  even  should  he  have  acted 
from  mere  impulse,  and  should  his  general  character  be  grossly  defective?  Is  not 
this  a  necessary  working  of  nature,  a  fruit  of  terror  changed  into  joy?  I  mean  not  to 
condemn  it;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It  is  a  poor  tribute  to  Jesus;  he  deserves 
something  far  purer  and  nobler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness  of  man's  condition,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  Jesus  more  necessary,  operates  very  seriously  to  degrade  men's  love  to  Jesus, 
by  accustoming  them  to  ascribe  to  him  a  low  and  commonplace  character.  I  wish  this 
to  be  weighed.  They  who  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  human  race  as  sinking  by 
an  hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss  of  flame  and  perpetual  woe,  very  naturally  think 
of  Jesus  as  a  being  of  overflowing  compassion,  as  impelled  by  a  resistless  pity  to  fly  to 
the  relief  of  these  hopeless  victims ;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that  such  a  sight  is  fitted  to 
produce.  Now  this  overpowering  compassion,  called  forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite 
misery,  is  a  very  ordinary  virtue ;  and  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly  argues  no  extraordinary  goodness,  for  it  is  an 
almost  necessary  impulse  of  nature.  Were  you,  my  friends,  to  see  millions  and 
millions  of  the  human  race  on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf,  where  ages  after  ages  of  torture 
awaited  them,  and  were  the  shrieks  of  millions  who  had  already  been  plunged  into  the 
abyss  to  pierce  your  ear, — could  you  refrain  from  an  overpowering  compassion,  and 
would  you  not  willingly  endure  hours  and  days  of  exquisite  pain  to  give  these  wretched 
millions  release?  Is  there  any  man  who  has  not  virtue  enough  for  this?  I  have 
known  men  of  ordinary  character  hazard  their  lives  under  the  impulse  of  compassion, 
for  the  rescue  of  fellow-beings  from  infinitely  lighter  evils  than  are  here  supposed. 
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To  me  it  seems,  that  to  paint  the  misery  of  human  beings  in  these  colours  of  fire  and 
blood,  and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  compassion  which  such  misery  must  awaken, 
and  to  make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his  mind,  is  the  very  method  to  take  from 
his  character  its  greatness,  and  to  weaken  his  claim  on  our  love.  I  see  nothing  in 
Jesus  of  the  overpowering  compassion  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him.  His  character 
rarely  exhibited  strong  emotion.  It  was  distinguished  by  calmness,  firmness,  and 
conscious  dignity.  Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated  to  be  absorbed  and  borne  away  by 
pity,  or  any  other  passion.  He  felt  indeed  deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief;  but 
his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the  Mind,  with  its  sins  and  moral  diseases,  and  especially 
with  its  capacity  of  improvement  and  everlasting  greatness  and  glory.  He  felt  himself 
commissioned  to  quicken  and  exalt  immortal  beings.  The  thought  which  kindled  and 
sustained  him,  was  that  of  an  immeasurable  virtue  to  be  conferred  on  the  mind,  even 
of  the  most  depraved;  a  good,  the  very  conception  of  which  implies  a  lofty  character, 
a  good,  which  as  yet  has  only  dawned  on  his  most  improved  disciples.  It  is  his  con- 
secration to  this  sublime  end,  which  constitutes  his  glory ;  and  no  farther  than  we 
understand  this,  can  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his  character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  depress 
and  degrade  men's  affections  towards  Jesus  Christ.  To  me  the  influence  of  these 
causes  seems  to  be  great.  I  know  of  no  feeling  more  suspicious  than  the  common 
love  to  Christ.  A  true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  of  easy  acquisition. 
As  it  is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can  cherish,  with  the  single  exception  of  love  to  God, 
so  it  requires  the  exercise  of  our  best  powers.  You  all  must  feel,  that  an  indispensable 
requisite  or  preparation  for  this  love  is  to  understand  the  character  of  Jesus.  But  this 
is  no  easy  thing.  It  not  only  demands  that  we  carefully  read  and  study  his  history; 
there  is  another  process  more  important.  We  must  begin  in  earnest  to  convert  into 
practice  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  form  ourselves  upon  him 
as  far  as  he  is  now  discerned.  Nothing  so  much  brightens  and  strengthens  the  eye 
of  the  mind  to  understand  an  excellent  being,  as  likeness  to  him.  We  never  know  a 
great  character  until  something  congenial  to  it  has  grown  up  within  ourselves.  No 
strength  of  intellect  and  no  study  can  enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual  mind  to 
comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a  mind  is  covered  with  a  mist;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it 
subdues  evil  within  itself,  the  mist  will  be  scattered,  Jesus  will  rise  upon  it  with  a 
sunlike  brightness,  and  will  call  forth  its  most  fervent  and  most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see,  by  this  discourse,  how  important  to  the  love  of 
Christ  it  is,  to  understand  with  some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the 
world.  The  low  views  prevalent  on  this  subject,  seem  to  me  to  exert  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  whole  character,  and  particularly  on  our  feelings  towards  Christ. 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from  an  outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penal- 
ties of  an  outward  law.  Such  benevolence  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise;  but  it 
is  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence.  The  glory  of  Christ's  character,  its  peculiar  bright- 
ness, seems  to  me  to  consist  in  his  having  given  himself  to  accomplish  an  inward, 
moral,  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankind.  He  was  alive  to  the  worth  and  greatness  of 
the  human  soul.  He  looked  through  what  men  were,  looked  through  the  thick  shades 
of  their  idolatry,  superstition,  and  vice,  and  saw  in  every  human  being  a  spirit  of  divine 
origin  and  godlike  faculties,  which  might  be  recovered  from  all  its  evil,  which  might 
become  an  image  and  a  temple  of  God.  The  greatness  of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  devot- 
ing himself  to  call  forth  a  mighty  power  in  the  human  breast,  to  kindle  in  us  a  celestial 
flame,  to  breathe  into  us  an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to  lay  within  us  the  foundation  of 
an  immoveable  peace.  His  greatness  consists  in  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the 
action  which  he  communicates  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  his  chief  glory.  To  avert 
pain  and  punishment  is  a  subordinate  work.  Through  neglect  of  these  truths,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  brightness  of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much  obscured,  and  perhaps 
least  discerned  by  some  who  think  they  understand  him  best. 

My  second  remark  is,  that  if  the  leading  views  of  this  discourse  be  just,  then  love  to 
Jesus  Christ  depends  very  little  on  our  conception  of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 
On  no  other  topic  have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary 
importance.  To  know  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  to  know  the  precise  place  he  occupies  in 
the  universe.  It  is  something  more;  it  is  to  look  into  his  mind;  to  approach  his  soul ; 
to  comprehend  his  spirit;  to  see  how  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  purposed,  and  loved; 
to  understand  the  workings  of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle  within  him,  through 
which  he  came  among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and  died  for  us.  I  am  persuaded 
that  controversies  about  Christ's  person,  have  in  one  way  done  great  injury.  They 
have  turned  attention  from  his  character.  Suppose,  that,  as  Americans,  we  should 
employ  ourselves  in  debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  born,  and  from 
what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our  armies;  and  that,  in  the 
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fervour  of  these  contentions,  we  should  overlook  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that 
moved  within  him,  the  virtues  which  distinguished  him,  the  beamings  of  a  noble,  mag- 
nanimous soul: — how  unprofitably  should  we  be  employed!  Who  is  it  that  under- 
stands Washington?  Is  it  he,  that  can  settle  his  rank  in  the  creation,  his  early 
history,  his  present  condition?  or  he,  to  whom  the  soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid  open, 
who  comprehends  and  sympathises  with  his  generous  purposes,  who  understands  the 
energy  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his  country,  and  who  receives 
through  admiration  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  energy  ?  So  in  regard  to  Jesus,  the 
questions  which  have  been  agitated  about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of  inferior  moment. 
His  greatness  belonged  not  to  his  condition,  but  to  his  mind,  his  spirit,  his  aim,  his 
disinterestedness,  his  calm,  sublime  consecration  of  himself  to  the  high  purpose  of  God . 
My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  human  history,  that  such  a  being  as 
Jesus  has  entered  our  world,  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  our  minds  from  all  evil, 
to  bring  them  to  God,  to  open  heaven  within  them,  and  thus  to  fit  them  for  heaven. 
It  is  our  greatest  privilege  that  he  is  brought  within  our  view,  offered  to  our  imitation, 
to  our  trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere  and  enlightened  attachment  to  him  is  at  once  our 
honour  and  our  happiness,  a  spring  of  virtuous  action,  of  firmness  in  suffering,  of 
immortal  hope.  But  remember,  it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  must  resolve  upon 
it,  and  cherish  it.  You  must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  and  moves  in  the  gospel. 
You  should  meet  him  in  the  institution,  which  he  especially  appointed  for  the  com- 
memoration of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  prayer,  God's  aid  in  strengthening  your 
love  to  the  Saviour.  You  should  learn  his  greatness  and  beneficence  by  learning  the 
greatness  and  destination  of  the  souls  which  he  came  to  rescue  and  bless.  In  the 
last  place,  you  should  obey  his  precepts,  and  this  obedience  should  purify  and  invig- 
orate your  minds  to  know  and  love  him  more.  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 
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DISCOURSE 

PREACHED 

ON  EASTER  SUNDAY,  1834,  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  EXCELLENT 
AND  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND. 


EPHESIANS  i.  20:  "  He  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places." 

THIS  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Christian  world  to  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  Many  uses  may  be  made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  particularly  fitted  to 
confirm  the  doctrine  of  another  life,  and  to  turn  our  thoughts,  desires,  hopes,  towards 
another  world.  I  shall  employ  it  to  give  this  direction  to  our  minds. 

There  is  one  method  in  which  Christ's  resurrection  gives  aid  to  our  faith  in  another 
life,  which  is  not  often  dwelt  on,  and  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  attention.  Our 
chief  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  that  state,  spring  chiefly  from  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  and  not  from  the  reason.  The  eye,  fixed  on  the  lifeless  body,  on  the 
wan  features  and  the  motionless  limbs, — and  the  imagination,  following  the  frame  into 
the  dark  tomb,  and  representing  to  itself  the  stages  of  decay  and  ruin,  are  apt  to  fill 
and  oppress  the  mind  with  discouraging  and  appalling  thoughts.  The  senses  can 
detect  in  the  pale  corse  not  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit  which  lately  moved  it. 
Death  seems  to  have  achieved  an  entire  victory;  and  when  reason  and  revelation 
speak  of  continued  and  a  higher  life,  the  senses  and  imagination,  pointing  to  the  dis- 
figured and  mouldering  body,  obscure  by  their  sad  forebodings  the  light  which  reason 
and  revelation  strive  to  kindle  in  the  bereaved  soul. 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  meets,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  senses  and  imagination 
on  their  own  ground,  contends  with  them  with  their  own  weapons.  It  shows  us  the 
very  frame,  on  which  death,  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  had  set  its  seal,  and  which 
had  been  committed  in  utter  hopelessness  to  the  tomb,  rising,  breathing,  moving  with 
new  life,  and  rising  not  to  return  again  to  the  earth,  but,  after  a  short  sojourn,  to 
ascend  from  the  earth  to  a  purer  region,  and  thus  to  attest  man's  destination  to  a 
higher  life.  These  facts,  submitted  to  the  very  senses,  and  almost  necessarily  kind- 
ling the  imagination  to  explore  the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me  particularly  suited  to 
overcome  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  faith.  Reason  is  not  left  to 
struggle  alone  with  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.  The  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ,  who 
lived  on  the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross,  and  was  committed  a  mutilated,  bleeding 
frame  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead,  rose  uninjured,  and  then  exchanged  an  earthly 
for  a  heavenly  life,  puts  to  flight  the  sad  auguries,  which  rise  like  spectres  from  the 
grave,  and  helps  us  to  conceive,  as  in  our  present  weakness  we  could  not  otherwise 
conceive,  of  man's  appointed  triumph  over  death. 

Such  is  one  of  the  aids  given  by  the  resurrection,  to  faith  in  immortality.  Still  this 
faith  is  lamentably  weak  in  the  multitude  of  men.  To  multitudes,  Heaven  is  almost 
a  world  of  fancy.  It  wants  substance.  The  idea  of  a  world,  in  which  beings  exist 
without  these  gross  bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or  clothed  with  refined  and  spiritiial 
frames,  strikes  them  as  a  fiction.  What  cannot  be  seen  or  touched,  appears  unreal. 
This  is  mournful  but  not  wonderful;  for  how  can  men,  who  immerse  themselves  in 
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the  body  and  its  interests,  and  cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  their  own  souls  and 
spiritual  powers,  comprehend  a  higher,  spiritual  life?  There  are  multitudes  who 
pronounce  a  man  a  visionary,  who  speaks  distinctly  and  joyfully  of  his  future  being, 
and  of  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  bodily  decay. 

This  scepticism  as  to  things  spiritual  and  celestial,  is  as  irrational  and  unphilosophical 
as  it  is  degrading.  We  have  more  evidence  that  we  have  souls  or  spirits,  than  that 
we  have  bodies.  We  are  surer  that  we  think,  and  feel,  and  will,  than  that  we  have 
solid  and  extended  limbs  and  organs.  Philosophers  have  said  much  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  matter  and  motion,  but  they  have  not  tried  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
thought;  for  it  is  by  thought  that  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the  reality  of  material 
nature. 

Farther,  how  irrational  is  it,  to  imagine  that  there  are  no  worlds  but  this,  and  no 
higher  modes  of  existence  than  our  own!  Who  that  sends  his  eye  through  this 
immense  creation,  can  doubt  that  there  are  orders  of  beings  superior  to  ourselves,  or 
can  see  anything  unreasonable  in  the  doctrine,  that  there  are  states  in  which  mind 
exists  less  circumscribed  and  clogged  by  matter  than  on  earth ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  world  ?  It  is  childish  to  make  this  infant  life  of  ours  the  model  of 
existence  in  all  other  worlds.  The  philosopher,  especially,  who  sees  a  vast  chain  of 
beings  and  an  infinite  variety  of  life  on  this  single  globe,  which  is  but  a  point  in  crea- 
tion, should  be  ashamed  of  that  narrowness  of  mind,  which  can  anticipate  nothing 
nobler  in  the  universe  of  God  than  his  present  mode  of  being. 

How,  now,  shall  the  doctrine  of  a  future,  higher  life,  the  doctrine  both  of  reason  and 
revelation,  be  brought  to  bear  more  powerfully  on  the  mind,  to  become  more  real  and 
effectual?  Various  methods  might  be  given. — I  shall  confine  myself  to  one.  This 
method  is,  to  seek  some  clearer,  more  definite  conception  of  the  future  state.  That 
world  seems  less  real,  for  want  of  some  distinctness  in  its  features.  We  should  all 
believe  it  more  firmly  if  we  conceived  of  it  more  vividly.  It  seems  unsubstantial, 
from  its  vagueness  and  dimness.  I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  the  aids  of  Scripture 
and  Reason  in  forming  to  ourselves  something  like  a  sketch  of  the  life  to  come.  The 
Scriptures,  indeed,  give  not  many  materials  for  such  a  delineation,  but  the  few  they 
furnish  are  invaluable,  especially  when  we  add  to  these  the  lights  thrown  over  futurity 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Every  new  law  of  the  mind,  which  we 
discover,  helps  us  to  comprehend  its  destiny;  for  its  future  life  must  correspond  to  its 
great  laws  and  essential  powers. 

These  aids  we  should  employ  to  give  distinctness  to  the  spiritual  state;  and  it  is 
particularly  useful  so  to  do,  when  excellent  beings,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
pass  from  earth  into  that  world.  Nature  prompts  us  to  follow  them  to  their  new  abode, 
to  inquire  into  their  new  life,  to  represent  to  ourselves  their  new  happiness ;  and  per- 
haps the  spiritual  world  never  becomes  so  near  and  real  to  us,  as  when  we  follow  into 
it  dear  friends,  and  sympathise  with  them  in  the  improvements  and  enjoyments  of  that 
blessed  life.  Do  not  say  that  there  is  danger  here  of  substituting  imagination  for 
Truth.  There  is  no  danger  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  views  of  Heaven, 
given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  interpret  these  by  the  principles  and  powers  of 
our  own  souls.  To  me  the  subject  is  too  dear  and  sacred  to  allow  me  to  indulge  myself 
in  dreams.  I  want  reality;  I  want  truth;  and  this  I  find  in  God's  word  and  in  the 
human  soul. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  leave  the  world,  we  know  not  the  place  where  they  go. 
We  can  turn  our  eyes  to  no  spot  in  the  universe,  and  say  they  are  there.  Nor  is  our 
ignorance  here  of  any  moment.  It  is  unimportant  what  region  of  space  contains  them. 
Whilst  we  know  not  to  what  place  they  go,  we  know  what  is  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing, to  what  beings  they  go.  We  know  not  where  Heaven  is,  but  we  know  Whom  it 
contains,  and  this  knowledge  opens  us  an  infinite  field  for  contemplation  and  delight. 

I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  taught  in  the  text. 
"  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  him  to  Heaven."  The  New  Testament 
always  speaks  of  Jesus  as  existing  now  in  the  spiritual  world;  and  Paul  tells  us  that  it 
is  the  happiness  of  the  holy,  when  absent  from  the  body,  to  be  present  with  the  Lord. 
Here  is  one  great  fact  in  regard  to  futurity.  The  good,  on  leaving  us  here,  meet  their 
Saviour;  and  this  view  alone  assures  us  of  their  unutterable  happiness.  In  this 
world,  they  had  cherished  acquaintance  with  Jesus  through  the  records  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. They  had  followed  him  through  this  eventful  life  with  veneration  and  love, 
had  treasured  in  their  memories  his  words,  works,  and  life-giving  promises,  and,  by 
receiving  his  spirit,  had  learned  something  of  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  a  higher 
world.  Now  they  meet  him,  they  see  him.  He  is  no  longer  a  faint  object  to  their 
mind,  obscured  by  distance  and  by  the  mists  of  sense  and  the  world.  He  is  present  to 
them,  and  more  intimately  present  than  we  are  to  each  other.  Of  this  we  are  sure ; 
for  whilst  the  precise  mode  of  our  future  existence  is  unknown,  we  do  know,  that 
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spiritual  beings  in  that  higher  state  must  approach  and  commune  with  each  other 
more  and  more  intimately  in  proportion  to  their  progress.  Those  who  are  newly  born 
into  Heaven  meet  Jesus,  and  meet  from  him  the  kindest  welcome.  The  happiness  of 
the  Saviour,  in  receiving  to  a  higher  life  a  human  being  who  has  been  redeemed,  puri- 
fied, inspired  with  immortal  goodness  by  his  influence,  we  can  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehend. You  can  conceive  what  would  be  your  feelings,  on  welcoming  to  shore  your 
best  friend,  who  had  been  tossed  on  a  perilous  sea ;  but  the  raptures  of  earthly  reunion 
are  faint  compared  with  the  happiness  of  Jesus,  in  receiving  the  spirit  for  which  he 
died,  and  which  under  his  guidance  has  passed  with  an  improving  virtue  through  a 
world  of  sore  temptation.  We  on  earth  meet  after  our  long  separations  to  suffer  as 
well  as  enjoy,  and  soon  to  part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who  ascend  from  earth  to 
Heaven,  with  the  consciousness  that  their  trial  is  past,  their  race  is  run,  that  death  is 
conquered.  With  his  far-reaching  prophetic  eye  he  sees  them  entering  a  career  of  joy 
and  glory  never  to  end.  And  his  benevolent  welcome  is  expressed  with  a  power  which 
belongs  only  to  the  utterance  of  Heaven,  and  which  communicates  to  them  an  imme- 
diate, confiding,  overflowing  joy.  You  know  that  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet  human 
beings,  whose  countenances,  at  the  first  view,  scatter  all  distrust,  and  win  from  us 
something  like  the  reliance  of  a  long-tried  friendship.  One  smile  is  enough  to  let  us  into 
their  hearts,  to  reveal  to  us  a  goodness  on  which  we  may  repose.  That  smile  with  which 
Jesus  will  meet  the  new-born  inhabitant  of  Heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  that  beaming 
of  love  from  him  who  bled  for  us,  that  tone  of  welcome, — all  these  I  can  faintly  con- 
ceive, but  no  language  can  utter  them.  The  joys  of  centuries  will  be  crowded  into 
that  meeting.  This  is  not  fiction.  It  is  truth  founded  on  the  essential  laws  of  the 
mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  Heaven,  meet  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  intercourse  with 
him  will  be  of  the  most  affectionate  and  ennobling  character.  There  will  be  nothing 
of  distance  in  it.  Jesus  is  indeed  sometimes  spoken  of  as  reigning  in  the  future  world, 
and  sometimes  imagination  places  him  on  a  real  and  elevated  throne.  Strange  that 
such  conceptions  can  enter  the  minds  of  Christians.  Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  Heaven, 
and  so  he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned  in  the  fishing-boat,  from  which  he  taught; 
in  the  humble  dwelling,  where  he  gathered  round  him  listening  and  confiding  dis- 
ciples. His  reign  is  not  the  vulgar  dominion  of  this  world.  It  is  the  empire  of  a  great, 
godlike,  disinterested  being,  over  minds  capable  of  comprehending  and  loving  him. 
In  Heaven,  nothing  like  what  we  call  government  on  earth  can  exist,  for  government 
here  is  founded  in  human  weakness  and  guilt.  The  voice  of  command  is  never  heard 
among  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Even  on  earth,  the  most  perfect  government  is  that  of  a 
family,  where  parents  employ  no  tone  but  that  of  affectionate  counsel,  where  filial 
affection  reads  its  duty  in  the  mild  look,  and  finds  its  law  and  motive  in  its  own  pure 
impulse.  Christ  will  not  be  raised  on  a  throne  above  his  followers.  On  earth  he  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  the  publican  and  sinner.  Will  he  recede  from  the  excellent 
•whom  he  has  fitted  for  celestial  mansions?  How  minds  will  communicate  with  one 
another  in  that  world,  we  know  not;  but  we  knoAV  that  our  closest  embraces  are  but 
types  of  the  spiritual  nearness  which  will  then  be  enjoyed;  and  to  this  intimacy  with 
Jesus  the  new-born  inhabitant  of  Heaven  is  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  source  of  future  happiness.  The  excellent  go 
from  earth  not  only  to  receive  a  joyful  welcome  and  assurances  of  eternal  love  from  the 
Lord.  There  is  a  still  higher  view.  They  are  brought  by  this  new  intercourse  to  a 
new  comprehension  of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of  his  spirit.  It  is  indeed  a 
happiness  to  know  that  we  are  objects  of  interest  and  love  to  an  illustrious  being;  but 
it  is  a  greater  happiness,  to  know  deeply  the  sublime  and  beautiful  character  of  this 
being,  to  sympathise  with  him,  to  enter  into  his  vast  thoughts  and  pure  designs,  and  to 
become  associated  with  him  in  the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives.  Even  here  in  our 
infant  and  dim  state  of  being,  we  learn  enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  divine  philanthropy 
triumphant  over  injuries  and  agonies,  to  thrill  us  with  affectionate  admiration.  But 
those  in  Heaven  look  into  that  vast,  godlike  soul,  as  we  have  never  done.  They 
approach  it,  as  we  cannot  approach  the  soul  of  the  most  confiding  friend;  and  this 
nearness  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  awakens  in  themselves  a  power  of  love  and  virtue,  which 
they  little  suspected  during  their  earthly  being.  I  trust  I  speak  to  those,  who,  if  they 
have  ever  been  brought  into  connexion  with  a  noble  human  being,  have  felt,  as  it  were, 
a  new  spirit,  and  almost  new  capacities  of  thought  and  life,  expanded  within  them. 
We  all  know,  how  a  man  of  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic  feeling,  can  impart  himself 
to  other  minds,  and  raise  them  for  a  time  to  something  like  his  own  energy;  and  in 
this  we  have  a  faint  delineation  of  the  power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
approach  Jesus  after  death.  As  nature  at  this  season  springs  to  a  new  life  under  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  so  will  the  human  soul  be  warmed  and  expanded  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  then  become  truly  conscious  of  the  immortal  power 
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treasured  up  in  itself.  His  greatness  will  not  overwhelm  it,  but  will  awaken  a  corre- 
sponding grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted.  The  good,  on  approaching  Jesus,  will  not  only 
sympathise  with  his  spirit,  but  will  become  joint  workers,  active,  efficient  ministers, 
in  accomplishing  his  great  work  of  spreading  virtue  and  happiness.  We  must  never 
think  of  Heaven  as  a  state  of  inactive  contemplation,  or  of  unproductive  feeling.  Even 
here  on  earth,  the  influence  of  Christ's  character  is  seen  in  awakening  an  active,  self- 
sacrificing  goodness.  It  sends  the  true  disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suffering.  It 
binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  race.  It  gives  them  a  new  consciousness  of  being 
created  for  a  ministry  of  beneficence ;  and  can  they,  when  they  approach  more  nearly 
this  divine  Philanthropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new  alliance  with  him,  the  fullness  of  his 
love,  can  they  fail  to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  work  and  to  kindred  labours,  with 
an  energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth  ?  In  truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  could  not 
be  perfect,  did  we  not  act  with  him.  Nothing  so  unites  beings  as  co-operation  in  the 
same  glorious  cause,  and  to  this  union  with  Christ  the  excellent  above  are  received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  view  of  the  future  state,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  connexion  to  be  formed  there  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  go  there  from  among  us,  must  retain  the  deepest  interest  in  this  world. 
Their  ties  to  those  they  have  left  are  not  dissolved,  but  only  refined.  On  this  point, 
indeed,  I  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation;  I  want  no  other  evidence  than  the 
essential  principles  and  laws  of  the  soul.  If  the  future  state  is  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present,  if  intellect  is  to  be  invigorated  and  love  expanded  there,  then  memory,  the 
fundamental  power  of  the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  energy  on  the  past,  and  all  the 
benevolent  affections,  which  have  been  cherished  here,  must  be  quickened  into  a 
higher  life.  To  suppose  the  present  state  blotted  out  hereafter  from  the  mind,  would 
be  to  destroy  its  use,  would  cut  off  all  connexion  between  the  two  worlds,  and  would 
subvert  responsibility ;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded  for  a  forgotten  existence  ? 
No;  we  must  carry  the  present  with  us,  whether  we  enter  the  world  of  happiness  or 
woe.  The  good  will  indeed  form  new,  holier,  stronger  ties  above;  but  under  the 
expanding  influence  of  that  better  world,  the  human  heart  will  be  capacious  enough 
to  retain  the  old  whilst  it  receives  the  new,  to  remember  its  birth-place  with  tenderness 
whilst  enjoying  a  maturer  and  happier  being.  Did  I  think  of  those  who  are  gone,  as 
dying  to  those  they  left,  I  should  honour  and  love  them  less.  The  man  who  forgets 
his  home  when  he  quits  it,  seems  to  want  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature;  and  if 
the  good  were  to  forget  their  brethren  on  earth  in  their  new  abode,  were  to  cease  to 
intercede  for  them  in  their  nearer  approach  to  their  common  Father,  could  we  think 
of  them  as  improved  by  the  change  ? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But  when  I 
add  to  this,  that  the  new-born  heirs  of  heaven  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  lover  of 
the  human  family,  who  dwelt  here,  suffered  here,  who  moistened  our  earth  with  his 
tears  and  blood,  who  has  gone  not  to  break  off  but  to  continue  and  perfect  his  benefi- 
cent labours  for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for  a  moment  turns  from  our  race,  whose 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  truth  and  the  salvation  of  the  tempted  soul,  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  intense  ever  since  he  left  our  world,  and  who  has  thus  bound 
up  our  race  with  his  very  being, — when  I  think  of  all  this,  I  am  sure  that  they  cannot 
forget  our  world.  Could  we  hear  them,  I  believe  they  would  tell  us  that  they  never 
truly  loved  the  race  before ;  never  before  knew,  what  it  is  to  sympathise  with  human 
sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue,  to  mourn  for  human  guilt.  A  new  fountain  of  love 
to  man  is  opened  within  them.  They  now  see  what  before  dimly  gleamed  on  them, 
the  capacities,  the  mysteries  of  a  human  soul.  The  significance  of  that  word  Immor- 
tality is  now  apprehended,  and  every  being  destined  to  it  rises  into  unutterable 
importance.  They  love  human  nature  as  never  before,  and  human  friends  are  prized 
as  above  all  price. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  those  born  into  Heaven,  not  only  remember  with 
interest,  but  have  a  present,  immediate  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  left  on  earth? 
On  this  point,  neither  Scripture  nor  the  principles  of  human  nature  give  us  light,  and 
we  are  of  course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  know  nothing  to  prevent 
such  knowledge.  We  are  indeed  accustomed  to  think  of  Heaven  as  distant;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  Heaven  is  the  union,  the  society  of  spiritual,  higher  beings. 
May  not  these  fill  the  universe,  so  as  to  make  Heaven  everywhere?  are  such  beings 
probably  circumscribed,  as  we  are,  by  material  limits?  Milton  has  said, — 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

It  is  possible  that  the  distance  of  Heaven  lies  wholly  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  we 
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now  want  power  to  penetrate.     A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show  the  spiritual 
world  compassing  us  on  ever  side. 

But  suppose  Heaven  to  be  remote.  Still  we  on  earth  may  be  visible  to  its  inhabi- 
tants; still  in  an  important  sense  they  may  be  present;  for  what  do  we  mean  by 
presence  ?  Am  I  not  present  to  those  of  you  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  arm, 
but  whom  I  distinctly  see  ?  And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  nature, 
to  suppose  that  those  in  Heaven,  whatever  be  their  abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses, 
organs,  by  which  they  may  discern  the  remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  near?  This 
little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the  planets  at  the  distance  of  millions  of  miles,  and  by  the 
aids  of  science,  can  distinguish  the  inequalities  of  their  surfaces.  And  it  is  easy  for 
us  to  conceive  of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sensitive  and  piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the 
inhabitants  of  those  far-rolling  worlds  might  be  discerned.  Why,  then,  may  not  they 
who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and  are  clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  survey  our  earth 
as  distinctly  as  when  it  was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth;  but  if  we  receive  it  as  such,  let  us  not  abuse  it.  It  is  liable 
to  abuse.  Let  us  not  think  of  the  departed,  as  looking  on  us  with  earthly,  partial 
affections.  They  love  us  more  than  ever,  but  with  a  refined  and  spiritual  love.  They 
have  now  but  one  wish  for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may  fit  ourselves  to  join  them  in  their 
mansions  of  benevolence  and  piety.  Their  spiritual  vision  penetrates  to  our  souls. 
Could  we  hear  their  voice,  it  would  not  be  an  utterance  of  personal  attachment,  so 
much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater  effort,  to  more  resolute  self-denial,  to  a  wider 
charity,  to  a  meeker  endurance,  a  more  filial  obedience  of  the  will  of  God.  Nor  must 
we  think  of  them  as  appropriated  to  ourselves.  They  are  breathing  now  an  atmos- 
phere of  divine  benevolence.  They  are  charged  with  a  higher  mission  than  when  they 
trod  the  earth.  And  this  thought  of  the  enlargement  of  their  love,  should  enlarge  ours, 
and  carry  us  beyond  selfish  regards  to  a  benevolence  akin  to  that  with  which  they  are 
inspired. 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view  I  have  given  of  the  connexion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Heaven  with  this  world,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  happiness.  It  is  said,  that 
if  they  retain  their  knowledge  of  this  state,  they  must  suffer  from  the  recollection  or 
sight  of  our  sins  and  woes;  that  to  enjoy  Heaven,  they  must  wean  themselves  from 
the  earth.  This  objection  is  worse  than  superficial.  It  is  a  reproach  to  Heaven  and 
the  good.  It  supposes,  that  the  happiness  of  that  world  is  founded  in  ignorance,  that 
it  is  the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  who,  were  he  to  open  his  eye  on  what  exists 
around  him,  would  be  filled  with  horror.  It  makes  Heaven  an  Elysium,  whose  inha- 
bitants perpetuate  their  joy  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  narrow  bounds,  and  hiding 
themselves  from  the  pains  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good,  from  their  very 
nature,  cannot  thus  be  confined.  Heaven  would  be  a  prison,  did  it  cut  them  off  from 
sympathy  with  the  suffering.  Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too  divine,  to  shrink 
from  the  sight  of  evil.  Let  me  add,  that  the  objection  before  us  casts  reproach  on 
God.  It  supposes  that  there  are  regions  of  his  universe,  which  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  which,  if  seen,  would  blight  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  But  this  cannot  be 
true.  There  are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places  of  woe  which  these  pure  spirits  must 
not  penetrate.  There  is  impiety  in  the  thought.  In  such  a  universe  there  could  be  no 
Heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  according  to  these  views,  suffering  must  exist  in  that  blessed 
state?  I  reply,  I  do  and  must  regard  heaven  as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing,  I 
believe,  has  greater  power  to  attract  the  regards  of  its  benevolent  inhabitants,  than 
the  misery  into  which  any  of  their  fellow-creatures  may  have  fallen.  The  suffering 
which  belongs  to  a  virtuous  sympathy,  I  cannot,  then,  separate  from  Heaven.  But 
that  sympathy,  though  it  has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery.  Even  in  this  world,  a 
disinterested  compassion,  when  joined  with  power  to  minister  to  suffering,  and  with 
wisdom  to  comprehend  its  gracious  purposes,  is  a  spirit  of  peace,  and  often  issues  in 
the  purest  delight.  Unalloyed  as  it  will  be  in  another  world,  by  our  present  infirmi- 
ties, and  enlightened  by  comprehensive  views  of  God's  perfect  government,  it  will  give 
a  charm  and  loveliness  to  the  sublimer  virtues  of  the  blessed,  and,  like  all  other  forms 
of  excellence,  will  at  length  enhance  their  felicity. 

II.  You  see  how  much  of  Heaven  is  taught  us  in  the  single  truth,  that  they  who 
enter  it,  meet  and  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  other  interesting  views  at 
which  I  can  only  glance.  The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus  only.  They  go  to  the  great 
and  blessed  society  which  is  gathered  round  him,  to  the  redeemed  from  all  regions  of 
earth,  "  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the 
church  of  the  first-born,  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect."  Into  what  a  glorious 
community  do  they  enter!  And  how  they  are  received  you  can  easily  understand. 
We  are  told,  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the  sinner  who  repenteth;  and  will  not  his 
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ascension  to  the  abode  of  perfect  virtue,  communicate  more  fervent  happiness?  Our 
friends  who  leave  us  for  that  world,  do  not  find  themselves  cast  among  strangers.  No 
desolate  feeling  springs  up  of  having  exchanged  their  home  for  a  foreign  country.  The 
tenderest  accents  of  human  friendship  never  approached  in  affectionateness  the  voice 
of  congratulation,  which  bids  them  welcome  to  their  new  and  everlasting  abode.  In 
that  world,  where  minds  have  surer  means  of  revealing  themselves  than  here,  the  newly 
arrived  immediately  see  and  feel  themselves  encompassed  with  virtue  and  goodness; 
and  through  this  insight  into  the  congenial  spirits  which  surround  them,  intimacies 
stronger  than  years  can  cement  on  earth,  may  be  created  in  a  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  accordant  with  all  the  principles  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that 
the  departed  meet  peculiar  congratulation  from  friends  who  had  gone  before  them  to 
that  better  world ;  and  especially  from  all  who  had  in  any  way  given  aids  to  their 
virtue;  from  parents  who  had  instilled  into  them  the  first  lessons  of  love  to  God  and 
man;  from  associates,  whose  examples  had  won  them  to  goodness,  whose  faithful 
counsels  deterred  them  from  sin.  The  ties  created  by  such  benefits  must  be  eternal. 
The  grateful  soul  must  bind  itself  with  peculiar  affection  to  such  as  guided  it  to 
immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  intercourse  of  the  future  state,  all  of  you,  I  trust, 
can  form  some  apprehensions  of  it.  If  we  have  ever  known  the  enjoyments  of  friend- 
ship, of  entire  confidence,  of  co-operation  in  honourable  and  successful  labours  with 
those  we  love,  we  can  comprehend  something  of  the  felicity  of  a  world,  where  souls, 
refined  from  selfishness,  open  as  the  day,  thirsting  for  new  truth  and  virtue,  endued 
with  new  power  of  enjoying  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  allied  in  the 
noblest  works  of  benevolence,  and  continually  discovering  new  mysteries  of  the 
Creator's  power  and  goodness,  communicate  themselves  to  one  another  with  the  free- 
dom of  perfect  love.  The  closest  attachments  of  this  life  are  cold,  distant,  stranger-like, 
compared  with  theirs.  How  they  communicate  themselves,  by  what  language  or 
organs,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  mind,  its  power 
of  imparting  itself  must  improve.  The  eloquence,  the  thrilling,  inspiring  tones,  in 
which  the  good  and  noble  sometimes  speak  to  us  on  earth,  may  help  us  to  conceive  the 
expressiveness,  harmony,  energy  of  the  language  in  which  superior  beings  reveal 
themselves  above.  Of  what  they  converse  we  can  better  judge.  They  who  enter  that 
world,  meet  beings  whose  recollections  extend  through  ages,  who  have  met  together 
perhaps  from  various  worlds,  who  have  been  educated  amidst  infinite  varieties  of  con- 
dition, each  of  whom  has  passed  through  his  own  discipline  and  reached  his  own 
peculiar  form  of  perfection,  and  each  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testimony  to  the  providence 
of  the  Universal  Father.  What  treasures  of  memory,  observation,  experience,  imagery, 
illustration,  must  enrich  the  intercourse  of  Heaven!  One  angel's  history  may  be  a 
Tolume  of  more  various  truth,  than  all  the  records  of  our  race. — After  all,  how  little 
can  our  present  experience  help  us  to  understand  the  intercourse  of  Heaven,  a  com- 
munion marred  by  no  passion,  chilled  by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no  consciousness  of 
sin,  trustful  as  childhood,  and  overflowing  with  innocent  joy,  a  communion  in  which 
the  noblest  feelings  flow  fresh  from  the  heart,  in  which  pure  beings  give  familiar  utter- 
ance to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to  the  Wonder  which  perpetually  springs  up  amidst 
this  ever-unfolding  and  ever-mysterious  universe,  to  the  raptures  of  adoration  and  pious 
gratitude,  and  to  the  swellings  of  a  sympathy  which  cannot  be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  only  converse. 
They  who  reach  that  world,  enter  on  a  state  of-  action,  life,  effort.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  future  world  as  so  happy  that  none  need  the  aid  of  others,  that  effort 
ceases,  that  the  good  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  is,  that  all  action  on 
earth,  even  the  intensest,  is  but  the  sport  of  childhood,  compared  with  the  energy  and 
activity  of  that  higher  life.  It  must  be  so.  For  what  principles  are  so  active  as 
intellect,  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  the  thirst  for  perfection,  sympathy  with  the 
suffering,  and  devotion  to  God's  purposes;  and  these  are  the  ever-expanding  principles 
of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the  labours  which  are  now  laid  on  us  for  food,  raiment, 
outward  interests,  cease  at  the  grave.  But  far  deeper  wants  than  those  of  the  body  are 
developed  in  Heaven.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first  becomes  truly  conscious  of  its 
capacities;  that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infinity;  that  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  a 
boundless  sphere  for  discovery,  for  science,  for  the  sense  of  beauty,  for  beneficence, 
and  for  adoration.  There  new  objects  to  live  for,  which  reduce  to  nothingness  present 
interests,  are  constantly  unfolded.  We  must  not  think  of  Heaven  as  a  stationary 
community.  I  think  of  it  as  a  world  of  stupendous  plans  and  efforts  for  its  own 
improvement.  I  think  of  it,  as  a  society  passing  through  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, virtue,  knowledge,  power,  by  the  energy  of  its  own  members.  Celestial  genius 
is  always  active  to  explore  the  great  laws  of  the  creation  and  the  everlasting  principles 
of  the  mind,  to  disclose  the  beautiful  in  the  universe,  and  to  discover  the  means  by 
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•which  every  soul  may  be  carried  forward.  In  that  world,  as  in  this,  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  intellect,  and  the  highest  minds  find  their  happiness  and  progress  in  elevating 
the  less  improved.  There  the  work  of  education,  which  began  here,  goes  on  without 
end ;  and  a  diviner  philosophy  than  is  taught  on  earth,  reveals  the  spirit  to  itself,  and 
awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  effort  for  its  own  perfection. 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  born  into  Heaven,  enter  a  society  full  of  life  and 
action  for  its  own  development.  Heaven  has  connexion  with  other  worlds.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  God's  messengers  through  the  creation.  They  have  great  trusts.  In  the 
progress  of  their  endless  being,  they  may  have  the  care  of  other  worlds.  But  I  pause, 
lest  to  those  unused  to  such  speculations,  I  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  calm  antici- 
pation. What  I  have  spoken  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  God's  word  and  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  and  these  laws  are  everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge,  but  I  must  forbear.  They  who  are  born  into 
Heaven,  go  not  only  to  Jesus,  and  an  innumerable  company  of  pure  beings.  They  go 
to  God.  They  see  Him  with  a  new  light  in  all  his  works.  Still  more,  they  see  Him, 
as  the  Scriptures  teach,  face  to  face,  that  is,  by  Immediate  Communion.  These  new 
relations  of  the  ascended  spirit  to  the  Universal  Father,  how  near !  how  tender !  how 
strong!  how  exalting!  But  this  is  too  great  a  subject  for  the  time  which  remains. 
And  yet  it  is  the  chief  element  of  the  felicity  of  Heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  future  state,  should  make  it  an  object  of  deep  interest, 
earnest  hope,  constant  pursuit.  Heaven  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious  reality.  Its  attraction 
should  be  felt  perpetually.  It  should  overcome  the  force  with  which  this  world  draws 
us  to  itself.  Were  there  a  country  on  earth  uniting  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  all 
that  is  great  in  virtue,  genius,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  numbering  among  its  citizens, 
the  most  illustrious  patriots,  poets,  philosophers,  philanthropists  of  our  age,  how 
eagerly  should  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  it !  And  how  immeasurably  greater  is  the 
attraction  of  Heaven !  There  live  the  elder  brethren  of  the  creation,  the  sons  of  the 
morning,  who  sang  for  joy  at  the  creation  of  our  race ;  there  the  great  and  good  of  all 
ages  and  climes;  the  friends,  benefactors,  deliverers,  ornaments  of  their  race;  the 
patriarch,  prophet,  apostle,  and  martyr ;  the  true  heroes  of  public,  and  still  more  of 
private,  life ;  the  father,  mother,  wife,  husband,  child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man,  have 
walked  before  God  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  self-sacrificing  virtue.  There  are  all  who 
have  built  up  in  our  hearts  the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the  writers  from  whose 
pages  we  have  received  the  inspiration  of  pure  and  lofty  sentiments,  the  friends  whose 
countenances  have  shed  light  through  our  dwellings,  and  peace  and  strength  through 
our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  together,  safe  from  every  storm,  triumphant  over 
evil; — and  they  say  to  us,  Come  and  join  us  in  our  everlasting  blessedness;  Come  and 
bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise ;  Share  our  adoration,  friendship,  progress,  and  works 
of  love.  They  say  to  us,  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life,  that  spirit  and  virtue  of 
Christ  which  is  the  beginning  and  dawn  of  Heaven,  and  we  shall  soon  welcome  you, 
with  more  than  human  friendship,  to  our  own  immortality.  Shall  that  voice  speak  to 
us  in  vain  ?  Shall  our  worldliness  and  unforsaken  sins,  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  society  of  Heaven? 
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JAMES  iv.  1 :  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?" 

I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  war.  I  am  aware,  that  to  some  this  topic 
may  seem  to  have  political  bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  pulpit ;  but  to  me 
it  is  eminently  a  moral  and  religious  subject.  In  approaching  it,  political  parties  and 
interests  vanish  from  my  mind.  They  are  forgotten  amidst  the  numerous  miseries  and 
crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an  end  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ,  and  his 
ministers  are  bound  to  concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  difficulty  on  the 
present  occasion,  is,  to  select  some  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field  which  opens  before 
us.  After  some  general  remarks,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  topic,  which  at 
present  demands  peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands  alone,  or  has  nothing  in  common  with  other 
evils.  It  belongs,  as  the  text  intimates,  to  a  great  family.  It  may  be  said,  that 
society,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  deformed  by  war.  Even  in  families  we  see  jarring 
interests  and  passions,  invasions  of  rights,  resistance  of  authority,  violence,  force ;  and 
in  common  life,  how  continually  do  we  see  men  struggling  with  one  another  for  pro- 
perty or  distinction,  injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated  against  one 
another  by  jealousies,  neglects,  and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is  essentially  war,  but 
war  restrained,  hemmed  in,  disarmed  by  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  society.  To 
limit  its  ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  property,  and  life,  society  has  instituted  govern- 
ment, erected  the  tribunal  of  justice,  clothed  the  legislator  with  the  power  of  enacting 
equal  laws,  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  and  pledged  its  whole  force 
to  his  support.  Human  wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  conspicuously 
than  in  civil  institutions  for  repressing  war,  retaliation,  and  passionate  resort  to  force, 
"among  the  citizens  of  the  same  state.  But  here  it  has  stopped.  Government,  which 
is  ever  at  work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at  home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms  him  with 
fire  and  sword  against  other  communities,  sends  out  hosts  for  desolation  and  slaughter, 
and  concentrates  the  whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the  work  of  spreading  misery  and 
death.  Government,  the  peace-officer  at  home,  breathes  war  abroad,  organises  it  into 
a  science,  reduces  it  to  a  system,  makes  it  a  trade,  and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were  the 
most  honourable  work  of  nations.  Strange  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so  successfully 
put  down  the  wars  of  individuals,  has  never  been  inspired  and  emboldened  to  engage 
in  the  task  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  more  gigantic  crimes  and  miseries  of  public  war. 
But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of  late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of;  and  in  reading 
history  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  chief  end  of  government  in  pro- 
moting internal  quiet,  has  been  to  accumulate  greater  resources  for  foreign  hostilities. 
Bloodshed  is  the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have  been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged, 
as  if  the  human  frame  had  been  constructed  with  such  exquisite  skill  only  to  be 
mivngled,  and  the  earth  covered  with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler. 

These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue.  The  miseries  of  war 
are  not  my  present  subject.  One  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  their  true 
light.  What  gives  these  miseries  pre-eminence  among  human  woes — what  should 
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compel  Us  to  look  on  them  with  peculiar  horror — is,  not  their  awful  amount,  but  their 
origin,  their  source.  They  are  miseries  inflicted  by  man  on  man.  They  spring  from 
depravity  of  will.  They  bear  the  impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness  of  heart.  The  dis- 
torted features,  writhing  frames,  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying — these  are  not 
the  chief  horrors  of  war:  they  sink  into  unimportance  compared  with  the  infernal 
passions  which  work  this  woe.  Death  is  a  light  evil  when  not  joined  with  crime.  Had 
the  countless  millions  destroyed  by  war,  been  swallowed  up  by  floods  or  yawning 
earthquakes,  we  should  look  back  awe-struck,  but  submissive,  on  the  mysterious  pro- 
vidence which  had  thus  fulfilled  the  mortal  sentence  originally  passed  on  the  human 
race.  But  that  man,  born  of  woman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to  man,  and  com- 
manded  by  an  inward  law  and  the  voice  of  God  to  love  and  do  good,  should,  through 
selfishness,  pride,  revenge,  inflict  these  agonies,  shed  these  torrents  of  human  blood, — 
here  is  an  evil  which  combines  with  exquisite  suffering  fiendish  guilt.  All  other  evils 
fade  before  it. 

Such  are  the  dark  features  of  war.  I  have  spoken  of  them  strongly,  because  humanity 
and  religion  demand  from  us  all  a  new  and  sterner  tone  on  this  master  evil.  But  it  is 
due  to  human  nature  to  observe,  that  whilst  war  is,  in  the  main,  the  offspring  and  riot 
of  the  worst  passions,  better  principles  often  mix  with  it  and  throw  a  veil  over  its 
deformity.  Nations  fight  not  merely  for  revenge  or  booty.  Glory  is  often  the  stirring 
word;  and  glory,  though  often  misinterpreted  and  madly  pursued  by  crime,  is  still  an 
impulse  of  great  minds,  and  shows  a  nature  made  to  burn  with  high  thoughts,  and  to 
pour  itself  forth  in  noble  deeds.  Many  have  girded  themselves  for  battle  from  pure 
motives;  and,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  unmingled  evil  cannot  exist  in  God's  creation,  the 
most  ferocious  conflicts  have  been  brightened  by  examples  of  magnanimous  and 
patriotic  virtue.  In  almost  all  wars,  there  is  some  infusion  of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  all 
enthusiasm,  there  is  a  generous  element. 

Still  war  is  made  up  essentially  of  crime  and  misery,  and  to  abolish  it  is  one  great 
purpose  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  the  earnest  labour  of  philanthropy ;  nor  is  this 
enterprise  to  be  scoffed  at  as  hopeless.  The  tendencies  of  civilization  are  decidedly 
towards  peace.  The  influences  of  progressive  knowledge,  refinement,  arts,  and 
national  wealth,  are  pacific.  The  old  motives  for  war  are  losing  power.  Conquest, 
•which  once  maddened  nations,  hardly  enters  now  into  the  calculation  of  statesmen. 
The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  termination  of  the  last  career  of  conquest  which  the 
world  has  known,  is  reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  now  thoroughly 
understood,  that  the  development  of  a  nation's  resources  in  peace  is  the  only  road  to 
prosperity;  that  even  successful  war  makes  a  people  poor,  crushing  them  with  taxes 
and  crippling  their  progress  in  industry  and  useful  arts.  We  have  another  pacific 
influence  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  of  society,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  learn  their  interests  and  rights,  are 
unwilling  to  be  used  as  materials  of  war,  to  suffer  and  bleed  in  serving  the  passions 
and  glory  of  a  privileged  few.  Again;  science,  commerce,  religion,  foreign  travel, 
new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new  exchanges  of  literature,  new  friendships,  new 
interests,  are  overcoming  the  old  antipathies  of  nations,  and  are  silently  spreading  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the 
happiness  of  all.  Once  more;  public  opinion  is  continually  gaining  strength  in  the 
civilised  and  Christian  world;  and  to  this  tribunal  all  states  must  in  a  measure  bow. 
Here  are  pacific  influences.  Here  are  encouragements  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chief  incitements  to  war  is  to  be  found  in  false  ideas 
of  honour.  Military  prowess  and  military  success  are  thought  to  shed  peculiar  glory 
on  a  people;  and  many,  who  are  too  wise  to  be  intoxicated  with  these  childish  delu- 
sions, still  imagine  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in  the  spirit  which 
repels  injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  sword.  These  opinions  I  shall  now  examine,  beginning  with  the  glory 
attached  to  military  achievements. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  associated  strongly  with  military  exploits,  ought 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  From  the  earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and  states  have 
sought  to  spread  the  military  spirit,  by  loading  it  with  rewards.  Badges,  ornaments, 
distinctions,  the  most  flattering  and  intoxicating,  have  been  the  prizes  of  war.  The 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  which  commenced  in  barbarous  ages,  was  founded  on  military 
talent  and  success;  and  the  chief  education  of  the  young  noble,  was  for  a  long  time 
little  more  than  a  training  for  a  battle; — hence  the  strong  connexion  between  war  and 
honour.  All  past  ages  have  bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and  the  structure  of  society 
has  given  it  a  fearful  force.  Let  us  consider  it  with  some  particularity. 

The  idea  of  honour  is  associated  with  war.  But  to  whom  does  the  honour  belong? 
If  to  any,  certainly  not  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who  are  particularly 
engaged  in  it.  The  mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at  home,  and  hire  others  to  fight — 
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•who  sleep  in  their  warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to  sleep  on  the  cold  and  damp  earth — 
who  sit  at  their  well-spread  board,  and  hire  others  to  take  the  chance  of  starving — who 
nurse  the  slightest  hurt  in  their  own  bodies,  and  hire  others  to  expose  themselves  to 
mortal  wounds  and  to  linger  in  comfortless  hospitals; — certainly  this  mass  reap  little 
honour  from  war;  the  honour  belongs  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  it.  Let  me 
ask,  then,  what  is  the  chief  business  of  war?  It  is  to  destroy  human  life;  to  mangle 
the  limbs;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body;  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  heart  of  a  fellow- 
creature;  to  strew  the  earth  with  bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them  under  foot 
with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to  batter  down  and  burn  cities;  to  turn  fruitful  fields  into 
deserts;  to  level  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magnificent  abode  of  opulence;  to 
scourge  nations  with  famine;  to  multiply  widows  and  orphans.  Are  these  honourable 
deeds?  Were  you  called  to  name  exploits  worthy  of  demons,  would  you  not  naturally 
select  such  as  these?  Grant  that  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist;  it  is  a  dreadful 
necessity,  such  as  a  good  man  must  recoil  from  with  instinctive  horror;  and  though  it 
may  exempt  them  from  guilt,  it  cannot  turn  them  into  glory.  We  have  thought  that 
it  was  honourable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate  pain,  to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  We  have  placed  among  the  revered  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  the  discoverers  of  arts  which  alleviate  human  sufferings,  which  prolong,  comfort, 
adorn,  and  cheer  human  life;  and  if  these  arts  be  honourable,  where  is  the  glory  of 
multiplying  and  aggravating  tortures  and  death? 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  honourableness  of  war  consists  not  in  the  business  which 
it  performs,  but  in  the  motives  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  qualities  which  it 
indicates.  It  will  be  asked,  Is  it  not  honourable  to  serve  one's  country,  and  to  expose 
one's  life  in  its  cause?  Yes,  our  country  deserves  love  and  service;  and  let  her  faith- 
ful friends,  her  loyal  sons,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  duty  and  disinterested  zeal, 
have  poured  out  their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity. 
But  who  does  not  know,  that  this  moral  heroism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
common  military  spirit?  Who  is  so  simple  as  to  believe,  that  this  all-sacrificing  patriot- 
ism of  principle  is  the  motive  which  fills  the  ranks  of  war,  and  leads  men  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  arms?  Does  this  sentiment  reign  in  the  common  soldier,  who  enlists 
because  driven  from  all  other  modes  of  support,  and  hires  himself  to  be  shot  at  for  a 
few  cents  a-day?  Or  does  it  reign  in  the  officer,  who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from 
the  sense  of  reputation,  or  dread  of  disgrace,  meets  the  foe  with  a  fearless  front? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotism  nourished  by  war ;  I  mean  that  which  burns  to 
humble  other  nations,  and  to  purchase  for  our  own  the  exultation  of  triumph  and 
superior  force.  But  as  for  true  patriotism,  which  has  its  root  in  benevolence,  and 
which  desires  the  real  and  enduring  happiness  of  our  country,  nothing  is  more  adverse 
to  it  than  war.  and  no  class  of  men  have  less  of  it  than  those  engaged  in  war.  Perhaps 
in  no  class  is  the  passion  for  display  and  distinction  so  strong;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  infirmity,  they  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  highest  interest  of  the  state,  a  career  of 
conquests,  which  makes  a  show  and  dazzles  the  multitude,  however  desolating  or 
unjust  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  or  however  blighting  to  the  prosperity  of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  military  life,  strip  it  of  all  claim 
to  peculiar  honour.  There  are  employments,  which,  from  their  peculiar  character, 
should  be  undertaken  only  from  high  motives.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
profession  of  arms.  Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction,  the  infliction  of  the  most 
dreaded  evils,  not  only  on  wrong-doers,  oppressors,  usurpers,  but  on  the  innocent, 
weak,  defenceless.  From  this  task  humanity  recoils,  and  nothing  should  reconcile  us 
to  it  but  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  The  man 
who  undertakes  this  work  solely  or  chiefly  to  earn  money  or  an  epaulette,  commits, 
however  unconsciously,  a  great  wrong.  Let  it  be  conceded,  that  he  who  engages  in 
military  life,  is  bound,  as  in  other  professions,  to  ensure  from  his  employers  the  means 
of  support,  and  that  he  may  innocently  seek  the  honour  which  is  awarded  to  faithful 
and  successful  service.  Still,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  profession,  from  the 
solemnity  and  terribleness  of  its  agency,  no  man  can  engage  in  it  innocently  or  hon- 
ourably, who  does  not  deplore  its  necessity,  and  does  not  adopt  it  from  generous 
motives,  from  the  power  of  moral  and  public  considerations.  That  these  are  not  the 
motives  which  now  fill  armies,  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof.  How  common  is  it  for 
military  men  to  desire  war,  as  giving  rich  prizes  and  as  advancing  them  in  their  pro- 
fession. They  are  willing  to  slaughter  their  fellow-creatures  for  money  and  distinc- 
tion;— and  is  the  profession  of  such  men  peculiarly  glorious?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  human  life  may  sometimes  be  justly  taken;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  under 
the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public  ends.  To  destroy  our  fellow- 
creatures  for  profit  or  promotion,  is  to  incur  a  guilt  from  which  most  men  would 
shrink,  could  it  be  brought  distinctly  before  their  minds.  That  there  may  be  soldiers 
of  principle,  men  who  abhor  the  thought  of  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  consent 
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to  the  painful  office  only  because  it  seems  to  them  imposed  by  their  country  and  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  is  freely  granted.  Such  men  spring  up  especially  in  periods 
of  revolution,  when  the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at  stake.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  military  profession,  you  know.  That  men  generally  enter  this  profession 
from  selfish  motives,  that  they  hire  themselves  to  kill  for  personal  remuneration,  you 
know.  That  they  are  ready  to  slay  a  fellow-creature,  from  inducements  not  a  whit 
more  disinterested  than  those  which  lead  other  men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a  pernicious 
insect,  you  know;  and,  of  consequence,  the  profession  has  no  peculiar  title  to  respect. 
It  is  particularly  degraded  by  the  offer  of  prize-money.  The  power  of  this  induce- 
ment is  well  understood.  But  is  it  honourable  to  kill  a  fellow-creature  for  a  share  of 
his  spoils?  A  nation  which  offers  prize-money,  is  chargeable  with  the  crime  of  taint- 
ing the  mind  of  the  soldier.  It  offers  him  a  demoralising  motive  to  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  It  saps  high  principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  susceptible 
of  generous  impulses.  It  establishes  the  most  inhuman  method  of  getting  rich  which 
civilised  men  can  pursue.  I  know  that  society  views  this  subject  differently,  and 
more  guilt  should  be  attached  to  society  than  to  the  soldier;  but  still  the  character  of 
the  profession  remains  degraded  by  the  motives  which  most  commonly  actuate  its 
members;  and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  certainly  among  the  last  vocations  to  be 
called  honourable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misconstrued.  I  mean  not  to  deny  to  military  men  equal 
virtue  with  other  classes  of  society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable  in  regard  to  war, 
and  the  burden  presses  too  heavily  on  all,  to  allow  any  to  take  up  reproaches  against 
others.  Society  has  not  only  established  and  exalted  the  military  profession,  but 
studiously  allures  men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity,  cupidity,  and  ambition.  They  who 
adopt  it,  have  on  their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages,  the  sanction  of  opinion  and  law, 
and  the  applauding  voice  of  nations;  so  that  justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of 
peculiar  deviations  from  duty,  or  of  falling  below  society  in  moral  worth  or  private 
virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the  military  profession,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  false 
estimate  of  courage,  which  prevails  through  the  Christian  world.  Men  are  dazzled  by 
this  quality.  On  no  point  is  popular  opinion  more  perverted  and  more  hostile  to 
Christianity,  and  to  this  point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular  attention.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  delusion  on  this  subject  has  come  down  to  us  from  remote  ages,  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  European  character.  Our  northern 
ancestors,  who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in 
respect  to  military  courage.  They  made  it  the  first  of  virtues.  One  of  the  chief 
articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  transported  at 
once  to  the  hall  of  their  god  Odin,  a  terrible  paradise,  where  he  was  to  quaff  for  ever 
delicious  draughts  from  the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  So  rooted  was  this  fanaticism,  that 
it  was  thought  a  calamity  to  die  of  disease  or  old  age;  and  death  by  violence,  even  if 
inflicted  by  their  own  hands,  was  thought  more  honourable  than  to  expire  by  the 
slow,  inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This  spirit,  aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out  at 
length  into  chivalry,  the  strangest  mixtui-e  of  good  and  evil,  of  mercy  and  cruelty,  of 
insanity  and  generous  sentiment,  to  be  found  in  human  history.  This  whole  institu- 
tion breathed  an  extravagant  estimation  of  courage.  To  be  without  fear  was  the  first 
attribute  of  a  good  knight.  Danger  was  thirsted  for,  when  it  might  innocently  be 
shunned.  Life  was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amusements  full  of  peril,  exposing  even 
to  mortal  wounds,  were  pursued  with  passionate  eagerness.  The  path  to  honour  lay 
through  rash  adventures,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  the  scorn  of  suffering  and  of 
death  which  they  expressed.  This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  good  sense, 
and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  still  it  is  rife;  and  not  a  few  imagine 
fearless  courage  to  be  the  height  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have  no  disposition  to  affirm.  It  ought  to  be  prized, 
sought,  cherished.  Though  not  of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid  to  virtue.  It 
gives  us  the  command  of  our  faculties  when  needed  most.  It  converts  the  dangers 
which  palsy  the  weak,  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm  look  often  awes  the  injurious, 
and  silences  the  insult.  All  great  enterprises  demand  it,  and  without  it  virtue  cannot 
rise  into  magnanimity.  Whilst  it  leaves  us  exposed  to  many  vices,  it  saves  us  from 
one  class  peculiarly  ignominious, — from  the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compliance, 
which  belong  to  fear.  It  is  accompanied  too  with  an  animated  consciousness  of 
power,  which  is  one  of  the  high  enjoyments  of  life.  We  are  bound  to  cherish  it  as  the 
safeguard  of  happiness  and  rectitude;  and  when  so  cherished  it  takes  rank  among  the 
virtues. 

Still,  courage  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference  to  its  origin  and  motives,  and 
regarded  in  its  common  manifestations,  is  not  virtue,  is  not  moral  excellence ;  and  the 
disposition  to  exalt  it  above  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  one  of  the  most  ruinous  delu- 
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sions  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  barbarous  times.  In  most  men,  courage 
has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization  of  the  body.  It  belongs  to  the  nerves  rather  than 
the  character.  In  some,  it  is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rashness.  In  one  man,  it 
springs  from  strong  passions  obscuring  the  idea  of  danger.  In  another,  from  the  want 
of  imagination  or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing  future  evils  near.  The  courage  of 
the  uneducated  may  often  be  traced  to  stupidity;  to  the  absence  of  thought  and  sensi- 
bility. Many  are  courageous  from  the  dread  of  the  infamy  absurdly  attached  to 
cowardice.  One  terror  expels  another.  A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a  sneer.  To 
show  the  moral  worthlessness  of  mere  courage,  of  contempt  of  bodily  suffering  and 
pain,  one  consideration  is  sufficient; — the  most  abandoned  have  possessed  it  in  per- 
fection. The  villain  often  hardens  into  the  thorough  hero,  if  courage  and  heroism  be 
one.  The  more  complete  his  success  in  searing  conscience  and  defying  God,  the  more 
dauntless  his  daring.  Long-continued  vice  and  exposure  naturally  generate  contempt 
of  life  and  a  reckless  encounter  of  peril.  Courage,  considered  in  itself  or  without 
reference  to  its  causes,  is  no  virtue  and  deserves  no  esteem.  It  is  found  in  the  best 
and  the  worst,  and  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  qualities  from  which  it  springs  and 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  There  is  in  truth  a  virtuous,  glorious  courage;  but  it 
happens  to  be  found  least  in  those  who  are  most  admired  for  bravery.  It  is  the  courage 
of  principle,  which  dares  to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which  puts  to  hazard  reputa- 
tion, rank,  the  prospects  of  advancement,  the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of  duty.  It  is  the  courage  of  benevolence 
and  piety,  which  counts  not  life  dear  in  withstanding  error,  superstition,  vice,  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  and  the  mightiest  foes  of  human  improvement  and  happiness.  It  is 
moral  energy,  that  force  of  will  in  adopting  duty,  over  which  menace  and  suffering 
have  no  power.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  soul,  which  reverences  itself  too  much  to  be 
greatly  moved  about  what  befalls  the  body;  which  thirsts  so  intensely  for  a  pure  inward 
life,  that  it  can  yield  up  the  animal  life  without  fear;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral, 
spiritual,  celestial  good  has  been  unfolded  so  brightly  as  to  obscure  all  worldly 
interests;  which  aspires  after  immortality,  and  therefore  heeds  little  the  pains  or 
pleasures  of  a  day;  which  has  so  concentred  its  whole  power  and  life  in  the  love 
of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds  a  joy  in  the  perils  and  sufferings  by  which 
its  loyalty  to  God  and  virtue  may  be  approved.  This  courage  may  be  called  the 
perfection  of  humanity,  for  it  is  the  exercise,  result,  and  expression  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  our  nature.  Need  I  tell  you,  that  this  courage  has  hardly  anything  in 
common  with  what  generally  bears  the  name,  and  has  been  lauded  by  the  crowd  to 
the  skies?  Can  any  man,  not  wholly  blinded  to  moral  distinctions,  compare  or  con- 
found with  this  divine  energy,  the  bravery  derived  from  constitution,  nourished  by 
ambition,  and  blazing  out  in  resentment,  which  forms  the  glory  of  military  men  and  of 
men  of  the  world  ?  The  courage  of  military  and  ordinary  life,  instead  of  resting  on 
high  and  unchangeable  principles,  finds  its  chief  motive  in  the  opinions  of  the  world 
and  its  chief  reward  in  vulgar  praise.  Superior  to  bodily  pain,  it  crouches  before 
censure,  and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  which  faithfulness  to  God  and  unpopular  duty 
must  often  incur.  It  wears  the  appearance  of  energy,  because  it  conquers  one  strong 
passion,  fear;  but  the  other  passions,  it  leaves  unmastered,  and  thus  differs  essentially 
from  moral  strength  or  greatness,  which  consists  in  subjecting  all  appetites  and  desires 
to  a  pure  and  high  standard  of  rectitude.  Brilliant  courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from 
being  a  principle  of  universal  self-control,  is  often  joined  with  degrading  pleasures, 
with  a  lawless  spirit,  with  general  licentiousness  of  manners,  with  a  hardihood  which 
defies  God  as  well  as  man,  and  which,  not  satisfied  with  scorning  death,  contemns  the 
judgment  that  is  to  follow.  So  wanting  in  moral  worth  is  the  bravery  which  has  so 
long  been  praised,  sung,  courted,  adored.  It  is  time  that  it  should  be  understood.  It 
is  time  that  the  old,  barbarous,  indiscriminate  worship  of  mere  courage  should  give 
place  to  a  wise  moral  judgment.  This  fanaticism  has  done  much  to  rob  Christianity 
of  its  due  honour.  Men,  who  give  their  sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fiery  and 
destructive  valour  of  the  soldier,  will  see  little  attraction  in  the  mild  and  peaceful  spirit 
of  Jesus.  His  unconquerable  forbearance,  the  most  genuine  and  touching  expression 
of  his  divine  philanthropy,  may  even  seem  to  them  a  weakness.  We  read  of  those 
who,  surrounding  the  cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They  did  it  in  their  ignorance. 
More  guilty,  more  insensible  are  those,  who,  living  under  the  light  of  Christianity,  and 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see  in  that  cross  a  glory  which  pours  contempt  on  the 
warrior.  Will  this  delusion  never  cease?  Will  men  never  learn  to  reverence  disin- 
terested love  ?  Shall  the  desolations  and  woes  of  ages  bear  their  testimony  in  vain 
against  the  false  glory  which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world?  Shall  Christ,  shall  moral 
perfection,  shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall  God  manifest  in  his  Son.be  for  ever  insulted 
by  the  worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  savage  hordes  ?  Shall  the  cross  ostentatiously  worn 
on  the  breast,  never  come  to  the  heart,  a  touching  emblem  and  teacher  of  all-suffering 
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love  ? — I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  despair.  Whilst  we  lament  the  limited  triumphs 
of  Christianity  over  false  notions  of  honour,  we  see  and  ought  to  recognise  its  progress. 
War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief  path  to  glory.  The  greatest  names  are  not  now 
written  in  blood.  The  purest  fame  is  the  meed  of  genius,  philosophy,  philanthropy, 
and  piety,  devoting  themselves  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  passion  for 
military  glory  is  no  longer,  as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipitate  nations  into  war.  In 
all  this  let  us  rejoice. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  aimed  to  show  that  the  glory  awarded  to  military 
prowess  and  success,  is  unfounded — to  show  the  deceitfulness  of  the  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war.  I  proceed  to  another  topic,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  us  a  full  understanding  of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by  the  idea  of 
honour  in  exciting  nations  to  hostility.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  little 
admiration  of  warlike  achievements,  and  are  generally  inclined  to  peace,  but  who  still 
imagine  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in  quickness  to  feel  and  repel 
injury,  and  who,  consequently,  when  their  country  has  been  wronged,  are  too  prone 
to  rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its  interests  have  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps  its  well- 
being  imperiously  demands  continued  peace.  Still  its  honour  is  said  to  call  for  repara- 
tion, and  no  sacrifice  is  thought  too  costly  to  satisfy  the  claim.  That  national  honour 
should  be  dear,  and  guarded  with  jealous  care,  no  man  will  deny;  but  in  proportion 
as  we  exalt  it,  we  should  be  anxious  to  know  precisely  what  it  means,  lest  we  set  up 
for  our  worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless  deity,  and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shame. 
I  ask,  then,  in  what  does  the  honour  of  a  nation  consist?  What  are  its  chief  elements 
or  constituents?  The  common  views  of  it  are  narrow  and  low.  Every  people  should 
study  it;  and  in  proportion  as  we  understand  it,  we  shall  learn  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  precipitate  nations  into  war.  What,  I  ask  again,  is  this  national  honour,  from  which 
no  sacrifice  must  be  withheld  ? 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honour  is  undoubtedly  justice.  A  people,  to  deserve 
respect,  must  lay  down  the  maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  intercourse  with  other 
communities,  that  justice — a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  states— shall  take  rank 
of  its  interests.  A  nation  without  reverence  for  right,  can  never  plead  in  defence  of 
a  war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its  honour,  for  it  has  no  honour  to  maintain.  It 
bears  a  brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human  blood  cannot  wash  away.  With 
these  views  we  cannot  be  too  much  shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief  magistrate 
recently  addressed  to  a  legislative  body  in  this  country. 

"  No  community  of  men,"  he  says,  "in  any  age  or  nation,  under  any  dispensation, 
political  or  religious,  has  been  governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations  or  conflicts  with 
other  states.  It  is  not  justice  and  magnanimity,  but  interest  and  ambition,  dignified 
under  the  name  of  State  policy,  that  has  governed,  and  ever  will  govern,  masses  of 
men  acting  as  political  communities.  Individuals  may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
justice ;  but  what  citizen  in  any  country  would  venture  to  contend  for  justice  to  a 
foreign  and  rival  community,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his  state,  without 
forfeiting  the  character  of  a  patriot?  " 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,  and  to  our  own  country  it  was  applied,  then,  I 
say,  we  have  no  honour  to  fight  for.  A  people  systematically  sacrificing  justice  to  its 
interests,  is  essentially  a  band  of  robbers,  and  receives  but  the  just  punishment  of  its 
profligacy  in  the  assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not  true  that  nations  are  so  dead 
to  moral  principles.  The  voice  of  justice  is  not  always  drowned  by  the  importunities 
of  interest;  nor  ought  we,  as  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an  injurious  act,  on  the  part  of 
our  rulers,  towards  other  states,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary  working 
of  human  selfishness.  It  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  indignantly  as  the  wrongs  of  private 
men.  A  people  strictly  just  has  an  honour  independent  of  opinion,  and  to  which 
opinion  must  pay  homage.  Its  glory  is  purer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  a 
thousand  victories.  Let  not  him  who  prefers  for  his  country  the  renown  of  military 
spirit  and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of  his  zeal  for  its  honour.  He  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  He  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  desires  for  his  country 
no  higher  praise  than  has  been  gained  by  many  a  savage  horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honour  is  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  A  people 
ought  to  regard  itself  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  and  as  bound  to  bear  part  in 
the  work  of  human  improvement  and  happiness.  The  obligation  of  benevolence, 
belonging  to  men  as  individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their  associated  capacities.  We 
have  indeed  no  right  to  form  an  association  of  whatever  kind,  which  severs  us  from 
the  human  race.  I  care  not  though  men  of  loose  principles  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  nation 
respecting  the  claims  of  humanity.  Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  high  for  human  mockery ; 
and  this  duty  in  particular,  so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has  been  reduced  to  practice. 
Our  own  country,  in  framing  its  first  treaties,  proposed  to  insert  an  article  prohibiting 
privateering ;  and  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  to  diminish  the  crimes  and 
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miseries  of  war.  England,  from  philanthropy,  abolished  the  slave  trade  and  slavery. 
No  nation  stands  alone;  and  each  is  bound  to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the  promotion 
of  equitable,  pacific,  and  beneficent  relations  among  all  countries,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  more  liberal  principles  of  intercourse  and  national  law.  This  country  is  entrusted 
by  God  with  a  mission  for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  commend  to  all  nations  free 
institutions,  as  the  sources  of  public  prosperity  and  personal  dignity;  and  I  trust  we 
desire  to  earn  the  thanks  and  honour  of  nations  by  fidelity  to  our  trust.  A  people 
reckless  of  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  profligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs  far 
deeper  disgrace  than  by  submission  to  wrongs;  and  whenever  it  is  precipitated  into 
war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very  victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and  deserve  the 
execration  of  present  and  coming  times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  element  of  a  nation's  honour;  and  that  is,  the 
existence  of  institutions  which  tend,  and  are  designed,  to  elevate  all  classes  of  its 
citizens.  As  it  is  the  improved  character  of  a  people  which  alone  gives  it  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  world,  its  dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  efficiency 
of  its  provisions  and  establishments  for  national  improvement — for  spreading  education 
far  and  wide — for  purifying  morals  and  refining  manners — for  enlightening  the  igno- 
rant and  succouring  the  miserable — for  building  up  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and 
breathing  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to  the  individual  in  every 
condition,  for  unfolding  his  best  powers,  determines  the  rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth 
adds  nothing  to  a  people's  glory;  it  is  the  nation's  soul  which  constitutes  its  greatness. 
Nor  is  it  enough  for  a  country  to  possess  a  select  class  of  educated,  cultivated  men  ; 
for  the  nation  consists  of  the  many,  not  the  few;  and  where  the  mass  are  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  sensuality,  there  you  see  a  degraded  community,  even  though  an  aristo- 
cracy of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of 
the  people,  to  which  the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the  only  dignity  and  safeguard 
of  the  state.  How  needed  this  truth !  In  all  ages,  nations  have  imagined  that  they 
were  glorifying  themselves  by  triumphing  over  foreign  foes,  whilst  at  home  they  have 
been  denied  every  ennobling  institution ;  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by  tyranny, 
defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  enslaved  by  superstition,  buried  in 
ignorance,  and  cut  off  from  all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men.  They  have 
thought  that  they  were  exalting  themselves,  in  fighting  for  the  very  despots  who  ground 
them  in  the  dust.  Such  has  been  the  common  notion  of  national  honour ;  nor  is  it 
yet  effaced.  How  many  among  ourselves  are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  our  honour 
as  a  people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the  institutions  and  improvements  which 
ennoble  a  community,  and  whose  character  and  examples  degrade  and  taint  their 
country,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends  ? 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  elements  of  national  honour ;  and  a  people  cherishing 
these  can  hardly  be  compelled  to  resort  to  war.  I  shall  be  told,  however,  that  an 
enlightened  and  just  people,  though  less  exposed  to  hostilities,  may  still  be  wronged, 
insulted,  and  endangered ;  and  I  shall  be  asked,  if  in  such  a  case  its  honour  do  not 
require  it  to  repel  injury — if  submission  be  not  disgrace  ?  I  answer,  that  a  nation 
which  submits  to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a  sordid  love  of  ease  or  gain,  forfeits  its  claim 
to  respect.  A  faint-hearted,  self-indulgent  people,  cowering  under  menace,  shrinking 
from  peril,  and  willing  to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or  servile  concession,  deserves  the 
chains  which  it  cannot  escape.  But  to  bear  much  and  long  from  a  principle  of 
humanity,  from  reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  noble ;  and  nothing  but  moral 
blindness  and  degradation  induce  men  to  see  higher  glory  in  impatience  of  injury  and 
quickness  to  resent. 

Still  I  maybe  asked,  whether  a  people,  however  forbearing,  may  not  sometimes  owe 
it  to  its  own  dignity  and  safety  to  engage  in  war  ?  I  answer,  yes.  When  the  spirit  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  forbearance,  instead  of  spreading  peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage, 
this  outrage  must  be  met  and  repressed  by  force.  I  know  that  many  sincere  Christians 
oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept  of  Christ,  "  Resist  not  evil."  But  Christianity  is 
wronged  and  its  truth  exposed  to  strong  objections,  when  these  and  the  like  precepts 
are  literally  construed.  The  whole  legislation  of  Christ  is  intended  to  teach  us  the 
spirit  from  which  we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for  outward  conduct.  The 
precept,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  if  practised  to  the  letter,  would  annihilate  all  government 
in  the  family  and  the  state;  for  it  is  the  great  work  of  government  to  resist  evil  passions 
and  evil  deeds.  It  is  indeed  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  love  our  worst  enemy,  and  to 
desire  his  true  good ;  but  we  are  to  love  not  only  our  enemy,  but  our  families,  friends, 
and  country,  and  to  take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights  and  happiness;  and  when  we 
abandon  to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these  fellow-beings  and  these  rights,  com- 
mended by  God  to  our  love  and  care,  we  are  plainly  wanting  in  that  expanded 
benevolence  which  Christianity  demands.  A  nation,  then,  may  owe  it  to  its  welfare 
and  dignity  to  engage  in  war;  and  its  honour  demands  that  it  should  meet  the  trial 
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with  invincible  resolution.  It  ought,  at  such  a  moment,  to  dismiss  all  fear,  except  the 
fear  of  its  own  passions — the  fear  of  the  crimes  to  which  the  exasperations  and  sore 
temptations  of  public  hostilities  expose  a  state. 

I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honour  may  require  its  citizens  to  engage  in  war ; 
but  it  requires  them  to  engage  in  it  wisely — with  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and 
with  unfeigned  sorrow.  On  no  other  conditions  does  war  comport  with  national  dig- 
nity; and  these  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  A  people  must  engage  in  war  wisely; 
for  rashness  is  dishonourable,  especially  in  so  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern.  A 
nation  must  propose  a  wise  end  in  war;  and  this  remark  is  the  more  important, 
because  the  end  or  object  which,  according  to'  common  speech,  a  people  is  bound  by 
its  honour  to  propose,  is  generally  disowned  by  wisdom.  How  common  it  is  to 
hear,  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  requires  it  to  seek  redress  of  grievances — repara- 
tion of  injuries.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not  and  cannot  repair  injuries. 
Instead  of  securing  compensation  for  past  evils,  it  almost  always  multiplies  them. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  nation  loses  incomparably  more  by  war  than  it  has  previously 
lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  people  to  have  been  spoiled  by 
another  state  of  "  five  millions  of  dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it  must  expend 
fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  more,  and  will,  almost  certainly,  come  forth  from  the  con- 
test burlhened  with  debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more  than  wealth.  It  loses  many 
lives.  Now,  life  and  property  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  each  other.  If  a  nation, 
by  slaying  a  single  innocent  man,  could  possess  itself  of  the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  would 
have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  that  cause  alone.  A  human  being  cannot  be  valued 
by  silver  and  gold;  and,  of  consequence,  a  nation  can  never  be  authorised  to  sacrifice 
or  expose  thousands  of  lives,  for  the  mere  recovery  of  property  of  which  it  has  been 
spoiled.  To  secure  compensation  for  the  past,  is  very  seldom  a  sufiicient  object  for 
war.  The  true  end  is,  security  for  the  future.  An  injury  inflicted  by  one  nation  on 
another,  may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spirit,  from  which,  if  unresisted,  future  and 
increasing  outrages  are  to  be  feared,  which  would  embolden  other  communities  in 
wrong-doing,  and  against  which  neither  property,  nor  life,  nor  liberty,  would  be 
secure.  To  protect  a  state  from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprincipled  aggression,  is 
the  duty  of  rulers;  and  protection  may  be  found  only  in  war.  Here  is  the  legitimate 
occasion  and  the  true  end  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  me  ask  you  to  apply  this  rule  of 
wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  which  will  be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then,  an  injury 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  us  by  a  foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Suppose 
it  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a  government  which  has  fallen  through  its  lawlessness,  and 
which  can  never  be  restored.  Suppose  this  injury  to  have  been  followed,  during  this 
long  period,  by  not  one  hostile  act,  and  not  one  sign  of  a  hostile  spirit.  Suppose  a 
disposition  to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by  the  head  of  the  new  government  of  the 
injurious  nation;  and  suppose  further,  that  our  long  endurance  has  not  exposed  us  to 
a  single  insult  from  any  other  power  since  the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  Under 
these  circumstances,  can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  threatened 
wrong,  or  that  future  security,  requires  us  to  bring  upon  ourselves  and  the  other  nation 
the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war?  Does  not  wisdom  join  with  humanity  in  reprobating 
such  a  conflict? 

I  have  said  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  requires  it  to  engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise  end. 
I  add,  as  a  more  important  rule,  that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to  engage  in  no  conflict 
without  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude.  It  must  not  appeal  to  arms  for  doubtful 
rights.  It  must  not  think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable  claim.  The  true  principle 
for  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it  will  suffer  rather  than  do  wrong.  It  should 
prefer  being  injured,  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injury.  To  secure  to  itself  this  full  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  a  nation  should  always  desire  to  refer  its  disputes  to  an  impar- 
tial umpire.  It  cannot  too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in  its  own  cause.  That 
same  selfish  partiality  which  blinds  the  individual  to  the  claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and 
which  has  compelled  society  to  substitute  public  and  disinterested  tribunals  for  private 
war,  disqualifies  nations,  more  or  less,  to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  should  lead 
them  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate  decision.  The  great  idea  which  should  rise  to  the 
mind  of  a  country  on  meditating  war,  is  rectitude.  In  declaring  war,  it  should  listen 
only  to  the  voice  of  duty.  To  resolve  on  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures  with- 
out a  command  from  conscience — a  commission  from  God — is  to  bring  on  a  people  a 
load  of  infamy  and  crime.  A  nation,  in  declaring  war,  should  be  lifted  above  its 
passions  by  the  fearfulness  and  solemnity  of  the  act.  It  should  appeal  with  unfeigned 
confidence  to  Heaven  and  earth  for  its  uprightness  of  purpose.  It  should  go  forth  as 
the  champion  of  truth  and  justice,  as  the  minister  of  God,  to  vindicate  and  sustain  that 
great  moral  and  national  law,  without  which  life  has  no  security,  and  social  improve- 
ments no  defence.  It  should  be  inspired  with  invincible  courage,  not  by  its  passions, 
but  by  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  its  cause.  Nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  legis- 
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lation  is  so  solemn  as  a  declaration  of  war.  By  nothing  do  a  people  incur  such 
tremendous  responsibility.  Unless  justly  waged,  war  involves  a  people  in  the  guilt  of 
murder.  The  state  which,  without  the  command  of  justice  and  God,  sends  out  fleets 
and  armies  to  slaughter  fellow-creatures,  must  answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as  truly 
as  the  assassin  for  the  death  of  his  victim.  Oh,  how  loudly  does  the  voice  of  blood 
cry  to  Heaven  from  the  field  of  battle !  Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  ages,  stand  now  before  the  tribunal  of 
eternal  justice  condemned  as  murderers ;  and  the  victories  which  have  been  thought 
to  encircle  a  nation  with  glory,  have  fixed  the  same  brand  on  multitudes  in  the  sight 
of  the  final  and  Almighty  Judge.  How  essential  is  it  to  a  nation's  honour  that  it 
should  engage  in  war  with  a  full  conviction  of  rectitude ! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an  honourable  war.  A  nation  should  engage  in 
it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  It  should  beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest  suppli- 
cation, that  the  dreadful  office  of  destroying  fellow-beings  may  not  be  imposed  on  it. 
War  concentrates  all  the  varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation  which  can  inflict 
these  without  sorrow,  contracts  deeper  infamy  than  from  cowardice.  It  is  essentially 
barbarous;  and  will  be  looked  back  upon  by  more  enlightened  and  Christian  ages, 
with  the  horror  with  which  we  recall  the  atrocities  of  savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  calamities  of  war,  its  slaughter,  famine,  and  desolation,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fall  chiefly  on  multitudes  who  have  had  no  share  in 
provoking  and  no  voice  in  proclaiming  it;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of  its  honour,  which 
has  no  sympathy  with  these  woes,  which  is  steeled  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings  of 
humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the  sentiments  with  which  war  should  be  regarded. 
Is  it  so  regarded  ?  When  recently  the  suggestion  of  war  was  thrown  out  to  this  people, 
what  reception  did  it  meet?  Was  it  viewed  at  once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian 
nation  should  immediately  and  most  earnestly  consider  it?  Was  it  received  as  a  pro- 
position to  slaughter  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures?  Did  we  feel  as  if  threatened 
with  a  calamity  more  fearful  than  earthquakes,  famine,  or  pestilence  ?  The  blight 
which  might  fall  on  our  prosperity,  drew  attention;  but  the  thought  of  devoting  as  a 
people,  our  power  and  resources  to  the  destruction  of  mankind,  of  those  whom  a  com- 
mon nature,  whom  reason,  conscience,  and  Christianity  command  us  to  love  and  save, 
did  this  thrill  us  with  horror?  Did  the  solemn  inquiry  break  forth  through  our  land, 
is  the  dreadful  necessity  indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send  abroad  death  and  woe?  No. 
There  was  little  manifestation  of  the  sensibility  with  which  men  and  Christians  should 
look  such  an  evil  in  the  face.  As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared  and  blinded  to  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  war.  The  principles  of  honour,  to  which  the  barbarism  and 
infatuation  of  dark  ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us.  The  generous,  merciful  spirit 
of  our  religion  is  little  understood.  The  law  of  love,  preached  from  the  cross  and 
written  in  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  is  trampled  on  by  public  men.  The  true  dignity 
of  man,  which  consists  in  breathing  and  cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and  philan- 
thropy towards  every  human  being,  is  counted  folly  in  comparison  with  that  spirit  of 
vindictiveness  and  self-aggrandisement,  which  turns  our  earth  into  an  image  of  the 
abodes  of  the  damned.  How  long  will  the  friends  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  Christ, 
silently,  passively,  uncomplainingly,  suffer  the  men  of  this  world,  the  ambitious,  vin- 
dictive, and  selfish,  to  array  them  against  their  brethren  in  conflicts  which  they  con- 
demn and  abhor?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and  the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, find  a  voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  the  wickedness  which  precipitates  nations  into 
war,  and  to  startle  and  awaken  nations  to  their  fearful  responsibility  in  taking  arms 
against  the  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven  ?  Prince  of  Peace !  Saviour  of  men ! 
speak  in  thine  own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful  warning;  and  redeem  the  world 
for  which  thou  hast  died,  from  lawless  and  cruel  passions,  from  the  spirit  of  rapine  and 
murder,  from  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell ! 
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DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED 

BEFORE   THE    BENEVOLENT   FRATERNITY    OF   CHURCHES, 

BOSTON,  APRIL  9,  1835. 


LUKE  iv.  18:  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor." 

WE  are  met  together  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches, 
an  institution  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  ministry  for  the  poor,  and  of  thus 
communicating  moral  and  spiritual  blessings  to  the  most  destitute  portion  of  the 
community.  We  may  well  thank  God  for  living  in  a-state  of  society,  in  which  such  a 
design  finds  cordial  support.  We  should  rejoice  in  this  token  of  human  progress. 
Man  has  always  felt  for  the  outward  wants  and  sufferings  of  man.  This  institution 
shows,  that  he  is  alive  to  the  higher  capacities,  the  deeper  cravings  of  his  fellow-beings. 
This  institution  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  embodied,  a 
spirit  of  reverence  and  love  for  the  human  soul,  of  sympathy  with  its  fall,  of  intense 
desire  for  its  redemption. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic  of  which  I  can  speak,  and  that  is  the  claims 
of  the  poor  Jis  Moral,  Spiritual  beings;  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I  enter  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  insufficiency.  The  claims  of  outward  and  worldly  things  I  can  compre- 
hend. I  can  look  through  wealth,  pomp,  rank.  I  can  meet  unmoved  the  most 
imposing  forms  of  earthly  dignity;  but  the  immortal  principle  in  the  heart  of  the 
poorest  human  being,  I  approach  with  awe.  There  I  see  a  mystery  in  which  my 
faculties  are  lost.  I  see  an  existence,  before  which  the  duration  of  the  world  and  the 
outward  heavens  is  a  span.  I  say  that  I  see  it.  I  am  not  surrendering  myself  to 
imagination;  I  have  a  consciousness  of  truth,  or  rather  a  consciousness  of  falling 
beneath  the  truth.  I  feel,  then,  my  incompetency  to  be  just  to  this  subject.  But  we 
must  do  what  we  can.  No  testimony,  however  feeble,  if  lifted  up  in  sincerity  in 
behalf  of  great  principles,  is  ever  lost.  Through  weak  man,  if  sanctified  by  a  simple, 
humble  love  of  truth,  a  higher  power  than  man's  is  pleased  to  work.  May  that  power 
overshadow  us,  and  work  within  us,  and  open  every  soul  to  truth. 

To  awaken  a  Spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  this  is  my  object.  I  wish  not  to  diminish 
your  sympathy  with  their  outward  condition;  I  would  increase  it.  But  their  physical 
sufferings  are  not  their  chief  evils.  The  great  calamity  of  the  poor  is  not  their  poverty, 
understanding  this  word  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the  tendency  of  their  privations,  and 
of  their  social  rank,  to  degradation  of  mind.  Give  them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  their 
lot  would  not  be  intolerable.  Remove  from  them  the  misery  which  they  bring  on 
themselves  by  evil-doing,  and  separate  from  their  inevitable  sufferings  the  aggravations 
which  come  from  crime,  and  their  burden  would  be  light  compared  with  what  now 
oppresses  them. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is  a  hard  one.  I  mean  not  to  criticise  it  with 
the  apathy  of  the  stoic,  to  deny  that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  a  loss  of  good.  But 
when  I  compare  together  different  classes  as  existing  at  this  moment  in  the  civilised 
world,  I  cannot  think  the  difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  regard  to  mere 
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physical  suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  That  some  of  the  indigent 
among  us  die  of  scanty  food,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  vastly  more  in  this  community 
die  from  eating  too  much,  than  from  eating  too  little;  vastly  more  from  excess,  than 
starvation.  So  as  to  clothing,  many  shiver  from  want  of  defences  against  the  cold; 
but  there  is  vastly  more  suffering  among  the  rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of 
dress,  which  fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  deficiency  of  raiment. 
Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought  to  the  grave  by  their  rich  attire,  than  our  beggars 
by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  often  over-worked,  but  they  suffer  less  than 
many  among  the  rich  who  have  no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to  fill  up  life,  to 
satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for  action.  According  to  our  present  modes  of 
education,  how  many  of  our  daughters  are  victims  of  ennui,  a  misery  unknown  to  the 
poor,  and  more  intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  excessive  toil !  The  idle  young  man 
spending  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in  the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  overtasked  poor,  and  this  cumberer  of  the  ground  is  found  exclusively  among 
the  rich. 

I  repeat  it,  the  condition  of  the  poor  deserves  sympathy ;  but  let  us  not,  by  exag- 
geration of  its  pains,  turn  away  our  minds  from  the  great  inward  sources  of  their 
misery.  In  this  city,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  indigent  is  such  as  would  be 
thought  eligible  elsewhere.  Ensure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abundance  of  wheaten 
bread  through  every  season  of  the  year,  and  he  would  bless  his  easy  lot.  Among  us, 
many  a  poor  family,  if  doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would  murmur  at  its  hard  fare ;  and 
accordingly  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily  spread  with  condiments  and  viands 
hardly  known  in  the  cottage  of  the  transatlantic  labourer.  The  Greenlander  and 
Laplander  dwelling  in  huts  and  living  on  food  compared  with  which  the  accommoda- 
tions of  our  poor  are  abundant,  are  more  than  content.  They  would  not  exchange 
their  wastes  for  our  richest  soils  and  proudest  cities.  It  is  not,  then,  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  society,  the  want  of  means  of 
inward  life,  the  degrading  influences  of  their  position,  to  which  their  chief  misery  is 
to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  spoken  of  as  necessarily  wretched.  Give  them 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  they  would  find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of  good.  For 
example,  the  domestic  affections  may  and  do  grow  up  among  the  poor,  and  these  are 
to  all  of  us  the  chief  springs  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it  deserves  consideration,  that 
the  poor  have  their  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  respect  to  domestic  ties. 
Their  narrow  condition  obliges  them  to  do  more  for  one  another,  than  is  done  among 
the  rich;  and  this  necessity,  as  is  well  known  sometimes  gives  a  vigour  and  tenderness 
to  the  love  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not  always  found  in  the 
luxurious  classes,  where  wealth  destroys  this  mutual  dependence,  this  need  of  mutual 
help.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  the  poor  cannot  enjoy  domestic  happiness  for  want  of 
the  means  of  educating  their  children.  A  sound  moral  judgment  is  of  more  value  in 
education,  than  all  wealth  and  all  talent.  For  want  of  this,  the  children  of  men  of 
genius  and  opulence  are  often  the  worst  trained  in  the  community;  and  if,  by  our 
labours,  we  can  communicate  this  moral  soundness  to  the  poor,  we  shall  open  among 
them  the  fountain  of  the  only  pure  domestic  felicity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  rich,  had 
they  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot.  Books  find  their 
way  into  every  house,  however  mean;  and  especially  that  book  which  contains  more 
nutriment  for  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart,  than  all  others ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  Bible.  And  I  am  confident,  that  among  the  poor  are  those,  who  find  in  that  one 
book,  more  enjoyment,  more  awakening  truth,  more  lofty  and  beautiful  imagery,  more 
culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thousands  of  the  educated  find  in  their  general  studies, 
and  vastly  more  than  millions  among  the  rich  find  in  that  superficial,  transitory 
literature,  which  consumes  all  their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  are  not  denied  to  the  poor,  but  might  easily  be 
opened  to  them  by  a  wise  moral  culture.  True,  their  rooms  are  not  lined  with  works 
of  art;  but  the  living  beauty  of  nature  opens  on  the  eyes  of  all  her  children ;  and  we 
know  from  the  history  of  self-educated  genius,  that  sometimes  the  inhabitant  of  a 
hovel,  looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the  illumined  cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has  received 
into  his  rapt  spirit,  impressions  of  divine  majesty  and  loveliness,  to  which  the  burning 
words  of  poetry  give  but  faint  utterance.  True,  the  rich  may  visit  distant  scenery, 
and  feed  their  eyes  on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous  manifestations  of  creative 
power;  but  the  earth  and  common  sky  reveal,  in  some  of  their  changeful  aspects,  a 
grandeur  as  awful  as  Niagara  or  the  Andes ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  poor  man 
in  his  ordinary  walks,  but  a  more  spiritual  eye  to  discern  a  beauty  which  has  never 
yet  been  embodied  in  the  most  inspired  works  of  sculpture  or  painting. 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men,  there  are  provisions  for  happiness ;  and  it  deserves 
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remark,  that  their  happiness  has  a  peculiar  dignity.  It  is  more  honourable  to  be  con- 
tent  with  few  outward  means,  than  with  many;  to  be  cheerful  amidst  privation,  than 
amidst  overflowing  plenty.  A  poor  man,  living  on  bread  and  water,  because  he  will 
not  ask  for  more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and  leading  a  quiet,  cheerful  life 
through  his  benevolent  sympathies,  his  joy  in  duty,  his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the 
true  heroes  of  the  race,  and  understands  better  the  meaning  of  happiness,  than  we, 
who  cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we  clothe  ourselves  "  in  purple,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,"  unless  we  surround,  defend,  and  adorn  ourselves  with  all  the  products 
of  nature  and  art.  His  scantiness  of  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  inward  fullness,  whilst 
the  slavery  in  which  most  of  us  live,  to  luxuries  and  accommodations,  shows  the 
poverty  within. 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor  man's  lot.  I  have  shown  the  advantages 
placed  within  his  reach;  but  I  do  not  therefore  call  him  happy.  His  advantages  are 
too  commonly  lost  through  want  of  inward  culture.  The  poor  are  generally  wretched, 
with  many  means  of  good.  Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one  false  colour  on  their 
actual  state.  It  is  miserable  enough  to  awaken  deep  sympathy;  but  their  misery 
springs  not  so  much  from  physical  causes,  which  cannot  be  withstood,  as  from  moral 
want.  The  moral  influences  of  their  condition,  of  their  rank  in  society,  of  their  con- 
nexion with  other  classes,  these  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or  cold,  and  to  these  I 
desire  to  turn  your  chief  regard. 

What,  then,  are  the  moral  influences  of  poverty,  its  influences  on  character,  which 
deserve  our  chief  attention  ?  As  one  of  its  most  fatal  effects,  I  would  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  impairs,  often  destroys,  self-respect.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know, 
that  the  institutions  of  this  country  do  much  to  counteract  this  influence  of  poverty; 
but  still  it  exists  and  works  frequent  debasement.  It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  interpret 
justly  our  own  nature,  and  how  peculiarly  hard  for  the  poor !  Uninstructed  in  the 
import  and  dignity  of  their  rational  and  moral  powers,  they  naturally  measure  them- 
selves by  their  outward  rank.  Living  amidst  the  worshippers  of  wealth,  they  naturally 
feel  as  if  degraded  by  the  want  of  it.  They  read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners  of 
the  world,  the  evidences  of  being  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and  want  inward  force 
to  repel  this  cruel,  disheartening  falsehood.  They  hear  the  word  respectable  confined 
to  other  conditions,  and  the  word  low  applied  to  their  own.  Now,  habitual  subjection 
to  slight  or  contempt,  is  crushing  to  the  spirit.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  a  human 
being  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  himself,  amidst  outward  humiliation.  There  is 
no  greater  man  than  he  who  is  true  to  himself,  when  all  around  deny  and  forsake 
him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  poor,  thus  abandoned,  should  identify  themselves 
with  their  lot;  that  in  their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of  inward  as  well  as  outward 
degradation? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self-respect,  is  their  dependence  for  pecuniary 
aid.  It  is  hard  to  ask  alms  and  retain  an  erect  mind.  Dependence  breeds  servility, 
and  he  who  has  stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to  himself.  The  want  of  self- 
respect  is  a  preparation  for  every  evil.  Degraded  in  their  own  and  others'  esteem, 
the  poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  restraint  of  opinion ;  and  having  no  caste  to 
lose,  no  honour  to  forfeit,  often  abandon  themselves  recklessly  to  the  grossest  vice. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  unfriendly  to  the  action  and  unfolding  of  the 
intellect,  a  sore  calamity  to  a  rational  being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the  intellect  is 
narrowed  by  exclusive  cares  for  the  body.  In  most,  the  consciousness  of  its  excellence 
is  crushed  by  the  low  uses  to  which  it  is  perpetually  doomed.  But  still,  in  most,  a 
degree  of  activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  plans  for 
wealth  or  subsistence.  The  bodily  wants  of  most,  carry  them  in  a  measure  into  the 
future,  engage  them  in  enterprises  requiring  invention,  sagacity,  and  skill.  It  is  the 
unhappiness  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  absorbed  in  immediate  wants,  in  provisions  for 
the  passing  day,  in  obtaining  the  next  meal,  or  in  throwing  off  a  present  burden. 
Accordingly  their  faculties  "live  and  move,"  or  rather  pine  and  perish,  iu  the  present 
moment.  Hope  and  Imagination,  the  wings  of  the  soul,  carrying  it  forward  and 
upward,  languish  in  the  poor;  for  the  future  is  uninviting.  The  darkness  of  the  pre- 
sent broods  over  coming  years.  The  great  idea,  which  stirs  up  in  other  men  a  world 
of  thought,  the  idea  of  a  better  lot,  has  almost  faded  from  the  poor  man's  mind.  He 
almost  ceases  to  hope  for  his  children,  as  well  as  for  himself.  Even  parental  love,  to 
many  the  chief  quickener  of  the  intellect,  stagnates  through  despair.  Thus  poverty 
starves  the  mind. 

And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  produces  this  effect,  particularly  worthy  the 
notice  of  this  assembly.  The  poor  have  no  society  beyond  their  own  class ;  that  is, 
beyond  those  who  are  confined  to  their  own  narrow  field  of  thought.  We  all  know, 
that  it  is  contact  with  other  minds,  and  especially  with  the  more  active  and  soaring, 
from  which  the  intellect  receives  its  chief  impulse.  Few  of  us  could  escape  the 
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paralysing  influence  of  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  uncultivated,  sluggish,  and 
narrow-minded;  and  here  we  see,  what  I  wish  particularly  to  bring  to  view,  how  the 
poor  suffer  from  the  boasted  civilization  of  our  times,  which  is  built  so  much  on  the 
idea  of  Property.  In  communities  little  advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassable  barrier 
separates  different  classes,  as  among  ourselves.  The  least  improved  are  not  thrown  to 
a  distance  from  those,  who,  through  natural  endowment  or  peculiar  excitement,  think 
more  strongly  than  the  rest;  and  why  should  such  division  exist  anywhere?  How 
cruel  and  unchristian  are  the  pride  and  prejudice  which  form  the  enlightened  into  a 
caste,  and  leave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to  strengthen  and  propagate  ignorance  and 
error  without  end. 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  poverty,  its  disastrous  influence  on  the  domestic 
affections.     Kindle  these  affections  in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you  give  him  the  ele- 
ments of  the  best  earthly  happiness.     But  the  more  delicate  sentiments  find  much  to 
chill  them  in  the  abodes  of  indigence.     A  family  crowded  into  a  single  and  often 
narrow  apartment,  which  must  answer  at  once  the  ends  of  parlour,  kitchen,  bed-room, 
nursery,  and  hospital,  must,  without  great  energy  and  self-respect,  want  neatness, 
order,  and  comfort.     Its  members  are  perpetually  exposed  to  annoying,  petty  inter- 
ference.    The  decencies  of  life  can  be  with  difficulty  observed.     Woman,  a  drudge, 
and  in  dirt,  loses  her  attractions.     The  young  grow  up  without  the  modest  reserve  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  in  which  purity  finds  so  much  of  its  defence.     Coarseness  of  man- 
ners and  language,  too  sure  a  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  allows  no  seclusion, 
becomes  the  habit  almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens  the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse 
in  future  years.     The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly  home,  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the 
poor.     Crowded  in  filth,  they  cease  to  respect  one  another.     The  social  affections 
wither  amidst  perpetual  noise,  confusion,  and  clashing  interests.     In  these  respects, 
the  poor  often  fare  worse  than  the  uncivilised  man.  •  True,  the  latter  has  a  ruder  hut, 
but  his  habits  and  tastes  leads  him  to  live  abroad.     Around  him  is  a  boundless,  unoc- 
cupied nature,  where  he  ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  passion  for  liberty.    Hardened 
from  infancy  against  the  elements,  he  lives  in  the  bright  light  and  pure  air  of  heaven. 
In  the  city,  the  poor  man  must  choose  between  his  close  room,  and  the  narrow  street. 
The  appropriation  of  almost  every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use,  and  the  habits  of  society, 
do  not  allow  him  to  gather  his  family,  or  meet  his  tribe  under  a  spreading  tree.     He 
has  a  home,  without  the  comforts  of  home.     He  cannot  cheer  it  by  inviting  his  neigh- 
bours to  share  his  repast.     He  has  few  topics  of  conversation  with  his  wife  and  children, 
except  their  common  wants.     Of  consequence,  sensual  pleasures  are  the  only  means 
of  ministering  to  that  craving  for  enjoyment,  which  can  never  be  destroyed  in  human 
nature.     These  pleasures,  in  other  dwellings,  are  more  or  less  refined  by  taste.     The 
table  is  spread  with  neatness  and  order;  and  a  decency  pervades  the  meal,  which  shows 
that  man  is  more  than  a  creature  of  sense.    The  poor  man's  table,  strewed  with  broken 
food,  and  seldom  approached  with  courtesy  and  self-respect,  serves  too  often  to  nourish 
only  a  selfish,  animal  life,  and  to  bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to  the  brute.     I 
speak  not  of  what  is  necessary  and  universal;  for  poverty,  under  sanctifying  influences, 
may  find  a  heaven  in  its  narrow  home ;  but  I  speak  of  tendencies  which  are  strong,  and 
which  only  a  strong  religious  influence  can  overcome. 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  unhappy  influence  exerted  on  the  poor.     They  live  in  the 
sight  and  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  indulgences  and  gratifications,  which  are  placed 
beyond  their  reach.     Their  connexion  with  the  affluent,  though  not  close  enough  for 
spiritual  communication,  is  near  enough  to  inflame  appetites,  desires,  wants,  which  can- 
not be  satisfied.     From  their  cheerless  rooms,  they  look  out  on  the  abodes  of  luxury.     At 
their  cold,  coarse  meal,  they  hear  the  equipage  conveying  others  to  tables  groaning  under 
plenty,  crowned  with  sparkling  wines,  and  fragrant  with  the  delicacies  of  every  clime. 
Fainting  with  toil,  they  meet  others  unburdened,  as  they  think,  with  a  labour  or  a  care. 
They  feel,  that  all  life's  prizes  have  fallen  to  others.     Hence  burning  desire.     Hence 
brooding  discontent.    Hence  envy  and  hatred.    Hence  crime,  justified  in  a  measure  to 
their  own  minds,  by  what  seem  to  them  the  unjust  and  cruel  inequalities  of  social  life. 
Here  are  some  of  the  miseries  of  civilization.    The  uncivilised  man  is  not  exasperated  by 
the  presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his  own.     There  is  no  disproportion  between  his 
idea  of  happiness  and  his  lot.     Among  the  poor  the  disproportion  is  infinite.     You  all 
understand  how  much  we  judge  our  lot  by  comparison.     Thus  the  very  edifices,  which 
a  century  ago  seemed  to  our  fathers  luxurious,  seem  now  to  multitudes  hardly  comfort- 
able, because  surrounded  by  more  commodious  and  beautiful  dwellings.     We  little 
think  of  the  gloom  added  to  the  poor  by  the  contiguity  of  the  rich.     They  are  preyed 
on  by  artificial  wants,  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  crime.     They  are  surrounded 
by  enjoyments,  which  fraud  or  violence  can  make  their  own.     Unhappily  the  preva- 
lent, I  had  almost  said,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rich,  increases  these  temptations  of  the 
poor.    Very  seldom  does  a  distinct,  authentic  voice  of  wisdom  come  to  them  from  the 
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liigh  places  of  society,  telling  them  that  riches  are  not  happiness,  and  that  a  felicity 
which  riches  cannot  buy,  is  within  reach  of  all.  Wealth-worship  is  the  spirit  of  the 
prosperous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  possible  inculcation  of  discontent  and  crime  on 
the  poor.  The  rich  satisfy  themselves  with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They  think 
little  of  more  fatal  gifts,  which  they  perpetually  bestow.  They  think  little,  that  their 
spirit  and  lives,  their  self-indulgence  and  earthliness,  their  idolatry  of  outward  pros- 
perity, and  their  contempt  of  inferior  conditions,  are  perpetually  teaching  the  destitute, 
that  there  is  but  one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property,  the  very  good  in  which  the 
poor  have  no  share.  They  little  think,  that  by  these  influences  they  do  much  to 
inflame,  embitter,  and  degrade  the  minds  of  the  poor,  to  fasten  them  to  the  earth,  to 
cut  off  their  communication  with  Heaven. 

5. 1  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the  poor.  Whilst  their  condition,  as  we  have  seen, 
denies  them  many  gratifications,  which  on  every  side  meet  their  view  and  inflame 
desire,  it  places  within  their  reach  many  debasing  gratifications.  Human  nature  has 
a  strong  thirst  for  pleasures  which  excite  it  above  its  ordinary  tone,  which  relieve  the 
monotony  of  life.  This  drives  the  prosperous  from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes  of 
novelty  and  stirring  amusement.  How  strongly  must  it  act  on  those  who  are  weighed 
down  by  anxieties  and  privations!  How  intensely  must  the  poor  desire  to  forget 
for  a  time  the  wearing  realities  of  life !  And  what  means  of  escape  does  society  afford 
or  allow  them?  What  present  do  civilization  and  science  make  to  the  poor?  Strong 
drink,  ardent  spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type  of  the  fire  of  hell!  In  every 
poor  man's  neighbourhood  flows  a  Lethean  stream,  which  laps  him  for  a  while  in  obli- 
vion of  all  his  humiliations  and  sorrows !  The  power  of  this  temptation,  can  be  little 
understood  by  those  of  us,  whose  thirst  for  pleasure  is  regularly  supplied  by  a  succes- 
sion of  innocent  pleasures,  who  meet  soothing  and  exciting  objects  wherever  we  turn. 
The  uneducated  poor,  without  resource  in  books,  in  their  families,  in  a  well-spread 
board,  in  cheerful  apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  pressed  down  by 
disappointment,  debt,  despondence,  and  exhausting  toils,  are  driven  by  an  impulse 
dreadfully  strong,  to  the  haunts  of  intemperance ;  and  there  they  plunge  into  a  misery 
sorer  than  all  the  tortures  invented  by  man.  They  quench  the  light  of  reason,  cast  off 
the  characteristics  of  humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far  as  they  have  power,  and 
take  their  place  among  the  brutes.  Terrible  misery !  And  this,  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber, comes  to  them  from  the  very  civilization  in  which  they  live.  They  are  victims  to 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts;  for  these  multiply  the  poison  which  destroys 
them.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich;  for  it  is  the  capital  of  the  rich,  which  erects  the 
distillery,  aud  surrounds  them  with  temptations  to  self-murder.  They  are  victims  to 
a  partial  advancement  of  society,  which  multiplies  gratifications  and  allurements, 
without  awakening  proportionate  moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is  a  condition,  which  offers  many  and  peculiar 
obstructions  to  the  development  of  intellect  and  affection,  of  self-respect  and  self- 
control.  The  poor  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  discouraging  views  of  themselves,  of 
human  nature,  of  human  life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral 
power  slumbers.  Their  faith  in  God's  goodness,  in  virtue,  in  immortality,  is  obscured 
by  the  darkness  of  their  present  lot.  Ignorant,  desponding,  and  sorely  tempted,  have 
they  not  solemn  claims  on  their  more  privileged  brethren,  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the  chief  evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in  their 
origin  and  character;  and  for  these  I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With  physical 
suflerings  we  sympathise.  When  shall  the  greater  misery  move  our  hearts?  Is  there 
nothing  to  startle  us  in  the  fact,  that  in  every  large  city  dwells  a  multitude  of  human 
beings,  falling  or  fallen  into  extreme  moral  degradation,  living  in  dark,  filthy  houses, 
or  in  damp,  unventilated  cellars,  where  the  eye  lights  on  no  beauty  and  the  ear  is  con- 
tinually  wounded  with  discord,  where  the  outward  gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened 
mind,  where  the  name  of  God  is  heard  only  when  profaned,  where  charity  is  known 
only  as  a  resource  for  sloth,  where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse  manners,  impure 
words,  and  the  fumes  of  intemperance,  and  is  thence  sent  forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar. 
From  these  abodes  issues  a  louder,  more  piercing  cry  for  help  and  strength,  than  phy- 
sical want  ever  uttered.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  poor  are  such  as  I  have  described. 
Far  from  it.  Among  them  are  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  the  "  lights  of  the  world,"  the 
elect  of  God.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  of  poverty  and  crime.  Christianity 
knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  wants  of  all  conditions 
of  men.  Still  poverty  has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degradation  which  I  have  described ; 
and  to  counteract  these,  should  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  and  pre- 
cious privileges  bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  followers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the  chief  evils  of  poverty,  it  follows,  that  Moral  and 
Religious  culture  is  the  great  blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor.  By  this,  it  is  not 
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intended  that  their  physical  condition  demands  no  aid.  Let  charity  minister  to  their 
pressing  wants  and  sufferings.  But  let  us  bear  it  in  mind,  that  no  charity  produces 
permanent  good,  but  that  which  goes  beneath  the  body,  which  reaches  the  mind, 
which  touches  the  inward  springs  of  improvement,  and  awakens  some  strength  of 
purpose,  some  pious  or  generous  emotion,  some  self-respect.  That  charity  is  most 
useful,  which  removes  obstructions  to  well-doing  and  temptations  to  evil  from  the  way 
of  the  poor,  and  encourages  them  to  strive  for  their  own  true  good.  Something, 
indeed,  may  be  done  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  indigent  by  wise  legislation ;  I  do  not 
mean  by  poor-laws;  but  by  enactments  intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  degrad- 
ing circumstances  from  their  condition.  For  example,  the  laws  should  prohibit  the 
letting  of  an  apartment  to  a  poor  family,  which  is  not  tenantable,  which  cannot  but 
injure  health,  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants  the  necessary  means  of  pre- 
venting accumulations  of  filth.  Such  ordinances,  connected  with  provisions  for 
cleansing  every  alley,  and  for  carrying  pure,  wholesome  water  in  abundance  to  every 
dwelling,  would  do  not  a  little  for  the  health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the  poor; 
and  on  these,  their  moral  well-being  in  no  small  degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  on  more  direct  and  powerful  means 
than  legislation.  The  poor  need,  and  must  receive  Moral  and  Religious  Culture,  such 
as  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  I  say  Culture;  and  I  select  this  term, ^because  it 
expresses  the  development  of  Inward  Principles;  and  without  this,  nothing  effectual 
can  be  done  for  rich  or  poor.  Unhappily,  religion  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taught 
to  the  poor,  mechanically,  superficially,  as  a  tradition.  It  has  been  imposed  on  them 
as  a  restraint,  or  a  form ;  it  has  been  addressed  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  sensual  imagi- 
nation, and  not  to  the  higher  principles.  An  outward  hell,  or  an  outward  heaven,  has 
too  often  been  the  highest  motive  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  But  something 
more  is  wanted ;  a  deeper  work,  an  inward  culture,  the  development  of  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  the  affections,  and  the  moral  will.  True  religion  is  a  life  uufolded  within, 
not  something  forced  on  us  from  abroad.  The  poor  man  needs  an  elevating  power 
within,  to  resist  the  depressing  tendencies  of  his  outward  lot.  Spiritual  culture  is  the 
only  effectual  service  we  can  send  him,  and  let  his  misery  plead  with  us  to  bestow  it 
to  the  extent  of  our  power. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  that  moral  and  religious  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
strengthened  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor,  meet  all  the  wants  and  evils  which  have  now 
been  portrayed;  that  they  give  them  force  to  bear  up  against  all  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  their  lot,  inspire  them  with  self-respect,  refine  their  manners,  give  impulse 
to  their  intellectual  powers,  open  to  them  the  springs  of  domestic  peace,  teach  them  to 
see  without  murmuring,  the  superior  enjoyments  of  others,  and  rescue  them  from  the 
excesses  into  which  multitudes  are  driven  by  destitution  and  despair.  But  these  topics 
are  not  only  too  extensive,  but  are  to  a  degree  familiar,  though  by  no  means  felt  as 
they  should  be.  I  conceive  that  I  shall  better  answer  the  purpose  of  awakening  a 
spiritual  interest  in  this  class  of  society,  by  confining  myself  to  a  single  point,  by 
showing  that  the  Moral  and  Religious  Culture  which  I  claim  for  the  poor,  is  the  highest 
cultivation  which  a  human  being  can  receive.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear,  blinded  on  this 
subject,  by  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  our  own  education.  We  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  only  important  culture  of  a  human  being,  comes  from  libraries,  literary  insti- 
tutions, and  elegant  accomplishments;  that  is,  from  means  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Advantages  offered  by  wealth,  seem  to  us  the  great,  and  even  essential  means 
of  bringing  forward  the  human  mind.  Perhaps  we  smile  at  hearing  the  word  cultiva- 
tion applied  to  the  poor.  The  best  light  which  their  condition  admits,  seems  darkness 
compared  with  the  knowledge  imparted  by  our  seminaries  of  learning;  and  the  highest 
activity  of  mind  to  which  they  can  be  excited,  is  scornfully  contrasted  with  what  is 
called  forth  in  their  superiors  by  works  of  philosophy  and  genius.  There  is  among  not 
a  few,  a  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  culture  which  may  be  extended  to  the  poor,  of 
the  good  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving;  and  hence,  much  of  the  prevalent  indif- 
ference as  to  furnishing  them  the  means  of  spiritual  growth.  Now  this  is  a  weak  and 
degrading  prejudice.  I  affirm,  that  the  highest  culture  is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 
I  affirm,  that  the  rich  may  extend  their  most  precious  acquisitions  to  the  poor.  There 
is  nothing  in  indigence  to  exclude  the  noblest  improvements.  The  impartial  Father 
designs  his  best  gifts  for  all.  Exclusive  good,  or  that  which  only  a  few  can  enjoy,  is 
comparatively  worthless.  Essential  good,  is  the  most  freely  diffused.  It  is  time  to 
put  away  our  childish  notions  as  to  human  improvement;  it  is  time  to  learn,  that 
advantages  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  few,  are  not  necessary  to  the  development  of 
human  nature,  that  the  soul  grows  best  by  helps  which  are  accessible  to  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  human  being,  worthy  of  the  name, 
but  that  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  Moral  and  Religious  nature.  No  other 
teaching  can  make  a  Man.  We  are  striving,  indeed,  to  develope  the  soul  almost 
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exclusively  by  intellectual  stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schools  and  colleges,  by  accom- 
plishments and  fine  arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form  men  and  women  by  literature  and 
science ;  but  all  in  vain.  We  shall  learn  in  time  that  moral  and  religious  culture  is 
the  foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cultivation;  that  we  are  deforming  human 
nature  by  the  means  relied  on  for  its  growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive  a  care 
which  awakens  their  consciences  and  moral  sentiments,  start  under  happier  auspices 
than  the  prosperous,  who  place  supreme  dependence  on  the  education  of  the  intellect 
and  the  taste. 

It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultivation  of  men  by  their  knowledge;  and  this  is 
certainly  an  important  element  and  means  of  improvement.  But  knowledge  is  various, 
differing  in  different  men  according  to  the  objects  which  most  engage  their  minds;  and 
by  these  objects  its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is  not  the  extent,  but  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  determines  the  measure  of  cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of 
any  knowledge  as  extensive.  The  most  eminent  philosopher  is  of  yesterday,  and 
knows  nothing.  Newton  felt  that  he  had  gathered  but  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shores  of 
a  boundless  ocean.  The  moment  we  attempt  to  penetrate  a  subject,  we  learn  that  it 
has  unfathomable  depths.  The  known  is  a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Every  dis- 
covery conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of  darkness.  In  everything,  from  the  grain  of  sand  to 
the  stars,  the  wise  man  finds  mysteries,  before  which  his  knowledge  sinks  into  nothing- 
ness. It  is  the  kind,  not  the  extent  of  knowledge,  by  which  the  advancement  of  a 
human  being  must  be  measured ;  and  that  kind  which  alone  exalts  a  man,  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Moral  and  Religious  Truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  all  are  poor  without  it.  This  transcends  physical  truth,  as  far  as  mind  tran- 
scends matter,  or  as  heaven  is  lifted  above  earth.  Indeed,  physical  science  parts  with 
its  chief  dignity,  when  separated  from  morals;  when  it  is  not  used  to  shadow  forth, 
confirm,  and  illustrate  spiritual  truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being,  consists  in  the  development  of  great  moral 
ideas;  that  is,  the  Ideas  of  God,  of  Duty,  of  Right,  of  Justice,  of  Love,  of  Self- 
sacrifice,  of  Moral  Perfection  as  manifested  in  Christ,  of  Happiness,  of  Immortality,  of 
Heaven.  The  elements  or  germs  of  these  ideas,  belong  to  every  soul,  constitute  its 
essence,  and  are  intended  for  endless  expansion.  These  are  the  chief  distinctions  of 
our  nature ;  they  constitute  our  humanity.  To  unfold  these,  is  the  great  work  of  our 
being.  The  Light  in  which  these  ideas  rise  on  the  mind,  the  Love  which  they  awaken, 
and  the  Force  of  Will  with  which  they  are  brought  to  sway  the  outward  and  inward 
life,  here  and  here  only,  are  the  measures  of  human  cultivation. 

These  views  show  us,  that  the  highest  culture  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is 
not  knowledge  poured  on  us  from  abroad,  but  the  development  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  soul  itself,  which  constitutes  the  true  growth  of  a  human  being. 
Undoubtedly,  knowledge  from  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awakening  of  these  principles. 
But  that  which  conduces  most  to  this  end,  is  offered  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society 
and  Experience,  Nature  and  Revelation,  our  chief  moral  and  religious  teachers,  and 
the  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do  not  open  their  schools  to  a  few  favourites,  do  not 
initiate  a  small  caste  into  their  mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by  God  to  be  lights  and 
blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in  reach  of  the  poor,  and  is  sometimes  attained 
by  them.  Without  science,  they  are  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher.  The  astronomer 
disdains  them,  but  they  look  above  his  stars.  The  geologist  disdains  them,  but  they 
look  deeper  than  the  earth's  centre ;  they  penetrate  their  own  souls,  and  find  there 
mightier,  diviner  elements,  than  upheaved  continents  attest.  In  other  words,  the  great 
ideas  of  which  I  have  spoken,  may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded  more  in  the  poor  man 
than  among  the  learned  or  renowned ;  and  in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  the  most  cul- 
tivated. For  example,  take  the  idea  of  justice.  Suppose  a  man,  eminent  for  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this  idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By  justice  he 
understands  little  more  than  respect  for  the  rights  of  property.  That  it  means  respect 
for  all  the  rights,  and  especially  for  the  moral  claims,  of  every  human  being,  of  the 
lowest  as  well  as  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never  entered  his  mind,  much  less  been 
expanded  and  invigorated  into  a  broad,  living  conviction.  Take  now  the  case  of  a 
poor  man,  to  whom,  under  Christ's  teaching,  the  idea  of  the  Just  has  become  real, 
clear,  bright,  and  strong;  who  recognises,  to  its  full  extent,  the  right  of  property, 
though  it  operates  against  himself;  but  who  does  not  stop  here;  who  comprehends  the 
higher  rights  of  men  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and  unfold 
all  their  powers,  their  right  to  the  means  of  improvement,  their  right  to  search  for 
truth  and  to  utter  their  honest  convictions,  their  right  to  consult  first  the  monitor  in 
their  own  breasts  and  to  follow  wherever  it  leads,  their  right  to  be  esteemed  and 
honoured  according  to  their  moral  efforts,  their  right,  when  injured,  to  sympathy  and 
succour  against  every  oppressor.  Suppose,  I  say,  the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  comprc- 
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hension  of  this  enlarged  justice,  to  revere  it,  to  entliroue  it  over  his  actions,  to  render 
to  every  human  being,  friend  or  foe,  near  or  far  off,  whatever  is  his  due,  to  abstain 
conscientiously,  not  only  from  injurious  deeds,  but  from  injurious  thoughts,  judgments, 
feelings,  and  -words.  Is  he  not  a  more  cultivated  man,  and  has  he  not  a  deeper  founda- 
tion and  surer  promise  of  truth,  than  the  student,  who,  with  much  outward  knowledge, 
does  not  comprehend  men's  highest  rights,  whose  scientific  labours  are  perhaps  degraded 
by  injustice  towards  his  rivals,  who,  had  he  power,  would  fetter  every  intellect  which 
threatens  to  outstrip  his  own  ? 

The  great  idea  on  which  human  cultivation  especially  depends,  is  that  of  God.  This 
is  the  concentration  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It  transcends 
immeasurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the  science  treasured  up  in  cyclopedias  or 
libraries;  and  this  may  be  unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  in  the  rich.  It  is  not  an 
idea  to  be  elaborated  by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued  only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence. 
Its  elements  belong  to  every  soul,  and  are  especially  to  be  found  in  our  moral  nature, 
in  the  idea  of  duty,  in  the  feeling  of  reverence,  in  the  approving  sentence  which  we 
pass  on  virtue,  in  our  disinterested  affections,  and  in  the  wants  and  aspirations  which 
carry  us  toward  the  Infinite.  There  is  but  one  way  of  unfolding  these  germs  of  the 
idea  of  God,  and  that  is,  faithfulness  to  the  best  convictions  of  duty  and  of  the  Divine 
Will,  which  we  have  hitherto  gained.  God  is  to  be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness, 
by  sympathy,  that  is,  by  moral  means,  which  are  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Many 
a  man  of  science  has  not  known  him.  The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has 
hidden  from  the  philosopher  the  Spiritual  Sun,  the  only  true  light,  and  for  want  of  this 
quickening  ray,  he  has  fallen  in  culture  far,  very  far,  below  the  poor. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  me  by  the  proneness  of  our  times  to  place 
human  culture  in  physical  knowledge,  and  especially  in  degrees  of  it  denied  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  To  this  knowledge  I  would  on  no  account  deny  great  value.  In 
its  place,  it  is  an  important  means  of  human  improvement.  I  look  with  admiration  on 
the  intellectual  force,  which  combines  and  masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analysis  and 
comparison  ascends  to  the  general  laws  of  the  material  universe.  But  the  philosopher, 
who  does  not  see  in  the  force  within  him,  something  nobler  than  the  outward  nature 
which  he  analyzes,  who,  in  tracing  mechanical  and  chemical  agencies,  is  unconscious 
of  a  higher  action  in  his  own  soul,  who  is  not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to  the  Omnipotent, 
and  who  does  not  catch,  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  some  glimpses  of 
Spiritual  Perfection,  stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth.  Miserably 
narrow  is  the  culture  which  confines  the  soul  to  Matter,  which  turns  it  to  the  Outward 
as  to  something  nobler  than  itself.  I  fear,  the  spirit  of  science,  at  the  present  day,  is 
too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the  true  culture  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bowing 
down  of  the  heaven-born  spirit  before  unthinking  mechanism.  It  seeks  knowledge, 
rather  for  animal,  transitory  purposes,  than  for  the  nutriment  of  the  imperishable 
inward  life;  and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science  pity  or  contemn  the  poor,  because 
denied  this  means  of  cultivation.  Unhappy  poor !  shut  out  from  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  learned  institutes !  In  view  of  this  world's  wisdom,  it  avails  you  nothing,  that 
your  own  nature,  manifested  in  your  own  and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and  works, 
that  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  are  laid  open  to  you ;  that  you  may  acquaint  yourselves 
with  the  Divine  Perfections,  with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  life,  with 
the  virtues,  the  generous  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful  and  holy  emotions,  which  are  a 
revelation  and  pledge  of  heaven.  All  these  are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank  of 
cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  of  the  air- 
pump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed  to  you !  I  would  they  were  revealed  to  you.  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  Christian  benevolence  will  delight  in  spreading  all 
truth  and  all  refinements  through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  meanwhile  be  not  dis- 
couraged. One  ray  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
One  lesson  from  Christ,  will  carry  you  higher  than  years  of  study  under  those  who 
are  too  enlightened  to  follow  this  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor  man  for  his  ignorance.  Has  he  seen  the 
Right  ?  Has  he  felt  the  binding  force  of  the  Everlasting  Moral  Law?  Has  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  in  any  of  its  forms,  been  revealed  to  him  ?  Then  he  has  entered  the  highest 
school  of  wisdom.  Then -a  light  has  dawned  within  him,  worth  all  the  physical  know- 
ledge of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  me  to  indignation,  when  I  hear  the  student 
exalting  his  science,  which  at  every  step  meets  impenetrable  darkness,  above  the  idea 
of  Duty  and  above  veneration  for  goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be 
understood,  that  outward  nature,  however  tortured,  probed,  dissected,  never  reveals 
truths  so  sublime  or  precious,  as  are  wrapped  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  meanest 
individual,  and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word  of  Christ. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
religioiis  culture  to  physical  science,  that  the  former  requires  or  induces  a  neglect  or 
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disparagement  of  the  latter.  No,  it  is  the  friend  of  all  truth,  the  enemy  of  none.  It 
is  propitious  to  intellect,  and  incites  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the 
universe.  This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration,  because  an  opposite  opinion  has 
sometimes  prevailed,  because  reproach  has  sometimes  been  thrown  on  religious  culture, 
as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and  barred  it  against  the  lights  of  physical  science.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  groundless  charge.  Superstition  contracts  and  darkens  the  mind ; 
but  that  living  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  for  which  I  contend  as  the  highest 
culture  of  rich  and  poor,  is  in  no  respect  narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does  not  fasten  the 
mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doctrines.  In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it  cherishes  our 
whole  nature,  gives  a  wide  range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to  the  true,  and  the 
imagination  to  the  beautiful.  The  great  principles  of  moral  and  religious  science,  are, 
above  all  others,  fruitful,  life-giving,  and  have  intimate  connexions  with  all  other 
truths.  The  Love  towards  God  and  man,  which  is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is 
the  very  spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It  finds  perpetual  delight  in  tracing  out  the 
harmonies  and  vast  and  beneficent  arrangements  of  creation,  and  inspires  an  interest 
in  the  works  of  the  Universal  Father,  more  profound,  intense,  enduring,  than  philoso- 
phical curiosity.  I  conceive,  too,  that  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  has  strong 
affinities  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes  to  its  perfection.  Both,  for 
example,  have  the  same  objects,  that  is,  universal  truths.  As  another  coincidence,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  is  the  highest  prerogative  of  scientific  genius,  to  interpret  obscure 
signs,  to  dart  from  faint  hints  to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in  a  few  fragments  the 
history  of  vanished  worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  falling  apple  the  law  which  rules 
the  spheres.  Now  it  is  the  property  of  moral  and  religious  faith,  to  see  in  the  finite 
the  manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  in  the  present  the  germ  of  the  boundless  future,  in 
the  visible  the  traces  of  the  Incomprehensible  Unseen,  in  the  powers  and  wants  of  the 
soul  its  imperishable  destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony  between  the  religious  and  the 
philosophical  spirit.  It  is  to  a  higher  moral  and  religious  culture,  that  I  look  for  a 
higher  interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  we  must  remember,  had  their 
origin  in  the  Mind  of  God.  Of  this  they  are  the  product,  expression,  and  type ;  and 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  human  mind  which  best  understands,  and  which  partakes 
most  largely  of  the  divine,  has  a  power  of  interpreting  nature,  which  is  accorded  to  no 
other.  It  has  harmonies  with  the  system  which  it  is  to  unfold.  It  contains  in  itself 
the  principles  which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet,  science  has  hardly  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  of  nature.  The  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which 
all  organised  beings  around  us  are  but  varied  modifications,  the  forces  which  pervade 
or  constitute  matter,  and  the  links  between  matter  and  mind,  are  as  yet  wrapped  in. 
darkness ;  and  how  little  is  known  of  the  adaptations  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
world  to  one  another !  Whence  is  light  to  break  in  on  these  depths  of  creative  wis- 
dom? I  look  for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  baptised,  hallowed,  exalted,  made 
piercing  by  a  new  culture  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  human  soul. 

The  topic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance.  The  superiority  of  moral  and  religious  to 
all  other  culture,  is  confirmed  by  a  throng  of  arguments  not  yet  touched.  The  pecu- 
liar wisdom  which  this  culture  gives,  by  revealing  to  us  the  end,  the  Ultimate  Good  of 
our  being,  which  nothing  else  teaches ;  the  peculiar  power  which  it  gives,  power  over 
ourselves,  so  superior  to  the  most  extensive  sway  over  the  outward  universe;  the 
necessity  of  moral  and  religious  culture  to  make  knowledge  a  blessing,  to  save  it  from 
being  a  curse ;  these  are  weighty  considerations  which  press  on  my  mind,  but  cannot 
be  urged.  They  all  go  to  show,  that  the  culture  which  the  poor  may  receive,  is  worth 
all  others ;  that  in  sending  among  them  religious  and  moral  influences,  you  send  the 
highest  good  of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  set  before  you  the  chief  evils  of  the  poor,  and  have  shown 
you  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  culture  which  is  within  their  reach ;  and  the  great 
conviction,  which  I  wish  by  these  views  to  carry  home  to  every  mind,  is,  that  we  are 
solemnly  bound  to  cherish  and  manifest  a  strong  moral  and  religious  interest  in  the 
poor ;  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  the  means  of  moral  and  religious 
cultivation.  Your  sympathies  with  their  bodily  wants  and  pains,  I,  of  course,  would 
not  weaken.  We  must  not  neglect  their  bodies  under  pretence  of  caring  for  their 
souls ;  nor  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine,  that  in  providing  for  their  outward 
wants,  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of  all  Christian  obligations.  To  scatter  from  our 
abundance  occasional  alms,  is  not  enough;  we  must  bring  them  to  our  minds  as 
susceptible  of  deeper  evils  than  hunger  and  cold ;  and  as  formed  for  higher  goods  than 
food  or  the  cheering  flame.  The  love  of  Christ  toward  them,  should  seem  to  us  no 
extravagance,  no  blind  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  due  to  human  nature  in  all  its  forms. 
To  look  beyond  the  outward  to  the  spiritual  in  man,  is  the  great  distinction  of  Christian 
love.  The  soul  of  a  fellow-creature  must  come  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  become  more 
visible  and  prominent  to  us  than  his  bodily  frame.  To  see  and  estimate  the  spiritual 
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nature  of  the  poor,  is  greater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or  heaven.  To  elevate  this, 
is  a  greater  work  than  to  build  cities.  To  give  moral  life  to  the  fallen,  is  a  higher 
achievement  than  to  raise  the  dead  from  their  graves.  Such  is  the  philanthropy  which 
characterises  our  religion ;  and  without  this,  we  can  do  little  effectual  good  to  the 
poor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficult,  but  great  duty.  To  acquire  and  maintain  an  unaf- 
fected conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  in  man  to  everything  outward,  is  a 
hard  task,  especially  to  the  prosperous,  and  yet  among  the  most  essential.  In  the  poor 
man,  walking  through  our  streets,  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  tottering  step,  we 
ought  to  see  something  greater  than  all  the  opulence  and  splendour  which  surround 
him.  On  this  foundation  of  respect  for  every  soul,  are  built  all  social  duties,  and  none 
can  be  thoroughly  performed  without  it.  On  this  point  I  feel  that  I  use  no  swollen 
language.  Words  cannot  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the  soul.  We  have  all  felt  when 
looking  above  iis  into  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an  infinity  of  space,  which  we 
could  not  explore.  When  I  look  into  man's  spirit  and  see  there  the  germs  of  an 
immortal  life,  I  feel  more  deeply  that  an  infinity  lies  hid  beyond  what  I  see.  In  the 
idea  of  Duty,  which  springs  up  in  every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  Law  more  sacred 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which  binds  the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe  than 
that  to  which  attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though  the  laws  of 
physical  nature  pass  away.  Every  moral  sentiment,  every  intellectual  action,  is  to  me 
a  hint,  a  prophetic  sign  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be  expanded  for  ever,  just  as  a  faint  ray 
from  a  distant  star  is  significant  of  unimaginable  splendour.  And  if  this  be  true,  is  not 
a  human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged,  who  awakens  in  his  fellow-creatures  no 
moral  concern,  who  receives  from  them  no  spiritual  care  ? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country,  that  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  every  human  being 
are  secured ;  that  impartial  law  watches  alike  over  rich  and  poor.  But  man  has 
other,  and  more  important,  than  civil  rights ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  poor. 
To  him  who  owns  nothing,  what  avails  it  that  he  lives  in  a  country  where  property  is 
inviolable ;  or  what  mighty  boon  is  it  to  him,  that  every  citizen  is  eligible  to  office, 
when  his  condition  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion  ?  To  the  poor,  as  to  all  men, 
moral  rights  are  most  important ;  the  right  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  nature,  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  instruments,  but  as  men ;  the  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  honoured,  according  to  their  fidelity  to  the  moral  law ;  and  their  right  to 
whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can  offer  for  their  moral  improvement,  for  the  growth 
of  their  highest  powers.  These  rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  until  they  are  recognised  the  poor  are  deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connexion  with  the  poor,  should  tend  to  awaken  in  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  moral  powers  and  responsibility,  and  to  raise  them  in  spirit  and  hope 
above  their  lot.  They  should  be  aided  to  know  themselves,  by  the  estimate  we  form 
of  them.  They  should  be  rescued  from  self-contempt,  by  seeing  others  impressed 
with  the  great  purpose  of  their  being.  We  may  call  the  poor  unfortunate,  but  never 
call  them  low.  If  faithful  to  their  light,  they  stand  among  the  high.  They  have  no 
superiors,  but  in  those  who  follow  a  brighter,  purer  light;  and  to  withhold  from  them 
respect,  is  to  defraud  their  virtue  of  a  support,  which  is  among  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  man.  Are  they  morally  fallen  and  lost  ?  They  should  still  learn,  in  our  unaffected 
concern,  the  worth  of  the  fallen  soul,  and  learn  that  nothing  seems  to  us  so  fearful  as 
its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  we  should  express  and  make  effectual,  by 
approaching  them,  by  establishing  an  intercourse  with  them,  as  far  as  consists  with 
other  duties.  We  must  live  with  them,  not  as  another  race,  but  as  brethren.  Our 
Christian  principles  must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exorcise  and  expel  the  spirit  of 
caste.  The  outward  distinctions  of  life  must  seem  to  us  not  "a  great  gulf,"  but 
superficial  lines,  which  the  chances  of  a  day  may  blot  out,  and  which  are  broad  only 
to  the  narrow-minded.  How  can  the  educated  and  improved  communicate  themselves 
to  their  less  favoured  fellow-creatures,  but  by  coming  near  them?  The  strength, 
happiness,  and  true  civilization  of  a  community,  are  determined  by  nothing  more  than 
by  this  fraternal  union  among  all  conditions  of  men.  Without  this,  a  civil  war  virtually 
rages  in  a  state.  For  the  sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should  be  a  mutual  interest 
binding  them  together;  there  should  be  but  one  caste,  that  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connexion  interesting  and  useful,  we  must  value  and  cultivate  the 
power  of  acting  morally  on  the  poor.  There  is  no  art  so  divine  as  that  of  reaching  and 
quickening  other  minds.  Do  not  tell  me  you  are  unequal  to  this  task.  What !  call 
yourselves  educated,  and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid  your  unimproved 
fellow-creatures?  Of  what  use  is  education,  if  it  do  not  fit  us  to  receive  and  give  freely 
in  our  various  social  connexions?  How  wasted  has  been  our  youth,  if  it  has  taught 
us  only  the  dialect  and  manners  of  a  select  class,  and  not  taught  us  the  language  of 
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humanity,  not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and  act  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  How 
far  are  you  raised  above  the  poor,  if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide",  or  sway  them? 
The  chief  endowment  of  a  social  being,  I  mean  the  power  of  imparting  what  is  true 
and  good  in  your  own  souls,  you  have  yet  to  learn.  You  cannot  learn  it  too  soon. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the  power  of  speaking  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  and  especially  of  the  poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  bring  at  least  one 
human  being  to  the  happiness  for  which  God  made  him.  Awaken  him  to  some  inward 
moral  activity,  for  on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching,  the  improvement  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  depends.  Strive  to  raise  him  above  the  crushing  necessities  of  the  body, 
by  turning  him  to  the  great,  kindling  purpose  of  his  being.  Show  him,  that  the  foun- 
tain of  all  happiness  is  within  us,  and  that  this  fountain  may  be  opened  alike  in  every 
soul.  Show  him,  how  much  virtue  and  peace  he  may  gain  by  fidelity  to  his  domestic 
relations ;  how  much  progress  he  may  make  by  devout  and  resolute  use  of  his  best 
opportunities ;  what  a  near  union  he  may  form  with  God ;  how  beneficent  an  influence 
he  may  exert  in  his  narrow  sphere ;  what  heroism  may  be  exercised  amidst  privations 
and  pains ;  how  suffering  may  be  turned  to  glory ;  how  heaven  may  begin  in  the  most 
unprosperous  condition  on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can  carry  such  truths  to  any  human 
being,  is  charged  with  a  glorious  mission  from  above. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  urged  on  all  who  hear  me,  a  personal  interest  in  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  poor.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote  but  little  personal 
care  to  this  work.  But  what  they  cannot  do  themselves,  they  can  do  by  others;  and 
this  I  hold  to  be  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties  as  Christians.  If  we  cannot  often  visit 
the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send  those  who  are  qualified  to  serve  them  better.  We 
can  support  ministers  to  study  and  apply  the  means  of  enlightening,  comforting, 
reforming,  and  saving  the  ignorant  and  depressed.  Every  man,  whom  God  has 
prospered,  is  bound  to  contribute  to  this  work.  The  Christian  ministry  is  indeed  a 
blessing  to  all,  but  above  all  to  the  poor.  We,  who  have  leisure  and  quiet  homes,  and 
can  gather  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages  in  their  writings,  can  better  dispense  with 
the  living  teacher,  than  the  poor,  who  are  unused  to  learn  from  books,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  mental  effort,  who  can  only  learn  through  the  eye  and  ear,  through  the  kind 
look  and  the  thrilling  voice.  Send  them  the  ministers  of  God's  truth  and  grace.  And 
think  not,  that  this  office  may  be  filled  by  any  who  will  take  it.  There  are  some,  I  know, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the  most  common  capacities  equal  to  the  Christian 
ministry  in  general,  and  who,  of  course,  will  incline  to  devolve  the  office  of  teaching 
the  ignorant  and  destitute  on  men  unfit  for  other  vocations.  Away  with  this  disgraceful 
error!  If  there  be  an  office  worthy  of  angels,  it  is  that  of  teaching  Christian  truth. 
The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by  sustaining  it  in  his  own  person.  All  other  labours 
sink  before  it.  Royalty  is  impotence  and  a  vulgar  show,  compared  with  the  deep  and 
quickening  power,  which  many  a  Christian  teacher  has  exerted  on  the  immortal  soul. 
Profound  intellect,  creative  genius,  thrilling  eloquence,  can  nowhere  find  such  scope 
and  excitement,  as  in  the  study  and  communication  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  in 
breathing  into  other  minds  the  wisdom  and  love  which  were  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  joyfully  consecrate  themselves  to  this  as  their 
true  sphere.  That  the  ministry  of  the  poor  may  be  sustained  by  a  man  wanting  some 
qualifications  for  a  common  congregation,  is  true ;  but  he  needs  no  ordinary  gifts,  a 
sound  judgment,  a  clear  mind,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a  spirit  of  patient 
research,  the  power  of  familiar  and  striking  illustration  of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an 
unaffected  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Such  men  we  are  bound  to  provide 
for  the  poor,  if  they  can  be  secured.  He  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  moral  and 
religious  culture  of  the  destitute,  is  unworthy  to  live  in  Christendom.  He  deserves  to 
be  banished  beyond  the  light  which  he  will  not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion  if 
he  will ;  but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet  not  seek  to  impart  it  to  those  who  can  receive  no 
other  treasure,  is  to  cast  contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to  harden  himself  against 
the  most  sacred  claims  of  humanity. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude,  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  this  city  to 
furnish  such  a  ministry  as  now  has  been  described.  The  poor,  I  believe,  are  provided 
for  here  as  in  no  other  place  in  our  country.  The  Fraternity  of  Churches,  which  I 
address,  have  in  their  service  three  ministers  for  this  work,  and  the  number,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  increased ;  and  we  all  know  that  they  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 
Their  good  influence  we  cannot  doubt.  The  cause  has  been  signally  prospered  by 
God.  Since  the  institution  of  this  ministry,  it  has  not  only  carried  instruction,  counsel, 
reproof,  hope,  and  moral  strength  to  multitudes,  who  would  otherwise  have  heard  no 
encouraging  voice,  would  have  met  no  outward  remembrancers  of  Christian  duty.  It 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  society  still  more  promising  effects.  It  has  produced 
a  connexion  of  the  rich  with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their  real  state  and  wants,  a 
sympathy  with  them,  an  interest  in  their  well-being,  which  are  the  signs  of  a  lasting 
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improvement  in  society.  This  ministry  has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It  has  vitality, 
earnestness,  force.  It  does  not  rest  in  a  round  of  regular  services,  but  seeks  new 
means  of  reaching  the  poor.  It  particularly  seeks  to  act  on  the  children.  Not  con- 
tent with  gathering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  it  forms  congregations  of  them  for  worship, 
and  adapts  to  them  the  ordinary  services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix  attention  and  touch 
the  heart.  What  an  invaluable  service  to  humanity!  Formerly,  these  children, 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  public  worship,  never  guided  by  their  parents  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets,  and  found 
or  made  this  holy  season,  a  day  of  peculiar  temptation  and  crime.  Whilst  the  ministers 
of  the  poor  are  faithful  to  the  adult,  they  give  a  special  care  to  children,  and  through 
the  child  often  reach  the  parent's  heart.  Through  their  efforts,  the  young  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  beg,  have  often  been  sent  to  the  public  school  or  the  Sunday 
school,  and  in  this  way  many  a  heedless  foot,  going  down  to  ruin,  has  been  turned  to 
the  path  of  duty.  It  is  confidently  stated,  that  since  the  establishment  of  this  ministry 
a  few  years  ago,  street  beggary  has  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
population.  Happily,  men  of  intelligence  and  noble  hearts  are  willing  to  enter  this 
field,  and  new  labourers  are  needed.  It  is  important  that  the  ministers  of  the  poor 
should  extend  their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent,  to  that  class  from  which  the  ranks 
of  indigence  are  recruited,  I  mean  to  that  class  of  labourers  who  are  hovering  over  the 
brink  of  poverty,  who  depend  on  each  day's  toil  for  each  day's  food,  and  whom  a  short 
sickness  or  deficiency  of  employment  reduces  to  want.  Among  these,  the  degrading 
infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its  victims,  and  on  this  account  they  peculiarly 
need  to  be  visited  by  Christian  friendship,  and  the  light  of  truth.  To  connect  these 
with  regular  congregations,  and  to  incite  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  public 
worship,  some  part  of  what  they  now  too  generally  expend  in  pernicious  indulgences, 
would  be  to  render  an  essential  service  to  morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor,  covers  much  ground,  and  it  demands  superior 
minds.  This  body  of  men  are  set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals,  but  to  study 
poverty  in  all  its  aspects,  in  its  causes,  its  influences,  its  various  shapes,  its  growth,  and 
its  decline,  and  thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropist  in  the  great  work 
of  its  prevention  and  cure.  To  me,  this  ministry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  operations  for  banishing  from  society  its  chief  calamity  and 
reproach,  and  for  changing  the  face  of  the  civilised  and  Christian  world.  I  see  in  it 
the  expression  of  a  silently  growing  purpose,  that  Christian  communities  shall  not 
always  be  deformed  and  disgraced  by  the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute,  miserable 
horde ;  that  in  the  bosom  of  civilization  there  shall  no  longer  exist  a  more  wretched, 
degraded  portion  of  human  beings,  than  can  be  found  in  savage  life.  This  horrible 
contrast  of  condition,  which  all  large  cities  present,  has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it 
endure  for  ever?  My  friends,  we  all,  as  well  as  others,  have  hitherto  been  dreadfully 
insensible  to  this  sorest  evil  under  the  sun.  Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  it.  We 
have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps  luxuriously,  in  our  dwellings,  whilst  within  a  stone's 
throw,  were  fellow-creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  nobly  born  and 
gifted  as  ourselves,  in  whose  countenances  might  be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hopeless 
misery,  and  degrading  vice.  We  have  passed  them  in  the  street,  not  only  without  a 
tear  but  without  a  thought.  Oh,  how  seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through  our  hearts  at 
the  sight  of  our  ruined  fellow-creatures!  Shall  this  insensibility  continue  for  ever? 
Shall  not  a  new  love  succeed  to  this  iron  hardness  of  heart?  Do  not  call  the  evil 
remediless.  Sure  I  am,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  enough  of  piety,  philanthropy, 
and  moral  power  in  this  community,  to  work  deep  changes  in  the  poorer  classes,  could 
these  energies,  now  scattered  and  slumbering,  be  brought  to  bear  wisely  and  perse- 
veringly  on  the  task.  Shall  we  decline  this  work  ?  If  so,  we  decline  the  noblest 
labour  of  philanthropy.  If  so,  we  must  suffer,  and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought 
to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea  convulsed,  until  its  solemn  debt  to  the  ignorant  and 
poor  be  paid.  Poor  there  will  be,  but  they  need  not,  must  not  exist  as  a  degraded, 
hopeless  caste.  They  need  not,  must  not  be  cut  off  from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
Their  children  must  not  be  left  to  inherit  and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes.  To 
put  an  end  to  such  a  class,  is  the  highest  office  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Do  you 
ask  how  it  is  to  be  done?  I  answer,  Christianity  has  wrought  mighty  revolutions,  and 
in  these  we  have  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  able  and  destined  to  accomplish.  Let  us 
bring  this  into  new  contact  with  the  poor.  Let  us  send  forth  men,  imbued  with  its 
spirit,  to  preach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more  to  study  poverty  in  all  its  forms,  that  the 
moral  pestilence  which  has  so  long  ravaged  the  Christian  world,  may  at  last  be  stayed. 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  several  congregations  of  this  city,  which 
have  united  to  support  the  ministry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  God,  for  this  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity.  This  connexion,  framed  only  for  purposes 
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of  Christian  philanthropy,  looking  only  to  the  spiritual  relief  of  our  depressed  fellow- 
creatures,  and  incapable  of  being  perverted  to  the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  is  the  happiest  means  which  could  be  devised,  to  bring  our  churches  into 
stronger  sympathy  and  closer  friendship,  without  infringing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that 
principle  of  independence  or  self-government  on  which  they  are  built.  Is  it  not  a 
plain  truth,  that  every  Christian  congregation,  besides  providing  for  its  own  spiritual 
wants,  is  bound  to  devote  itself  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide  for 
spreading  its  own  light  and  privileges  to  the  destitute  ?  By  this  fraternity  we  are  dis- 
charging, in  part,  this  sacred  obligation.  May  it  be  sustained  with  increasing  zeal, 
with  unshaken  faith,  with  glorious  success. 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  urge  you  to  contribute  of  your  substance  to 
the  work  which  has  now  been  laid  before  you  ?  I  am  speaking  to  the  prosperous. 
Let  the  Goodness  which  has  prospered  you,  teach  you  the  spirit  in  which  your  wealth 
or  competence  should  be  used.  What  is  the  true  use  of  prosperity  ?  Not  to  minister 
to  self-indulgence  and  ostentation ;  not  to  widen  the  space  between  you  and  the  less 
prosperous;  not  to  multiply  signs  of  superior  rank;  not  to  raise  us  to  an  eminence, 
whence  we  may  look  down  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior  race ;  but  to  multiply  our 
bonds  of  union  with  our  fellow-creatures,  to  spread  our  sympathies  far  and  wide,  to 
give  us  nobler  spheres  of  action,  to  make  us  more  eminently  the  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  divine  beneficence.  What  is  the  true  use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a  city  ? 
It  is  not,  that  more  magnificent  structures  should  be  reared,  but  that  our  dwellings 
should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  people;  that  institutions  for 
awakening  intellectual  and  moral  life,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole  com- 
munity; that  the  individual  may  be  carried  forward  to  his  true  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion ;  that  society  may  be  bound  together  by  stronger  and  purer  bonds,  and  that  the 
rigid  laws  of  earthly  governments  may  be  more  and  more  superseded  by  the  Law  of 
Love.  Without  such  influences,  wealth  is  turned  into  a  snare  and  curse.  If,  indeed, 
our  prosperity  is  to  be  used  to  spread  luxurious  and  selfish  modes  of  life,  to  form  a 
frivolous  class  of  fashion,  to  produce  more  striking  contrasts  between  unfeeling  opulence 
and  abject  penury,  to  corrupt  manners  and  harden  the  heart,  better  were  it  for  us,  that 
by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  it  should  be  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  avails 
little,  that  intercourse  is  more  polished,  and  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over  life.  The 
simple  question  is,  Do  we  better  understand  and  more  strongly  feel  our  relations  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Without  this,  our  boasted  civilization  is  a  whited 
sepulchre,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  inwardly  "  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness." 
— But  I  cannot  end  this  discourse  with  the  voice  of  warning.  You  deserve  to  hear 
the  voice  of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  good  work  you  are  carrying  on,  as  this 
anniversary  testifies.  One  institution  for  instructing  the  ignorant  and  raising  up  the 
fallen,  you  have  sustained.  Let  it  not  fall.  Extend  and  strengthen  it.  Make  it 
permanent.  Bind  it  up  with  the  institutions  which  you  support  for  your  own  religious 
improvement.  Transmit  it  to  your  children.  Let  your  children  learn,  from  this  your 
example,  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of  holy  men  of 
all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regenerating  society,  and  of  extending  to  the  whole  human 
family,  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT 

DEDICATION  OF  UNITARIAN  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 

NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  July  27,  1836. 


JOHN  iv.  23,  24 :  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth." 

THE  dedication  of  an  edifice  to  the  worship  of  God,  is  a  proper  subject  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  Even  if  the  consecration  be  made  by  Christians  from  whom  we  differ  in 
opinion,  we  should  still  find  satisfaction  in  the  service.  We  should  desire  that  our 
neighbours,  whose  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  require  them  to  separate  from  us  in 
religious  services,  should  enjoy  the  same  accommodations  with  ourselves;  and  it 
should  comfort  us  to  think,  that  Christianity  is  so  eminently  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  its  great  truths  so  plain  and  so  quickening,  that  among  all  sects  acknow- 
ledging Christ  and  consulting  his  word,  its  purifying  influences,  however  counteracted 
by  erroneous  views,  will  more  or  less  be  felt.  We  should  rejoice  to  think,  that  God 
can  be  monopolised  by  no  party ;  that  his  spirit  is  a  universal  presence;  that  religion, 
having  its  root  in  the  soul  of  man,  can  live  and  flourish  amidst  many  errors;  that  truth 
and  goodness  can  no  more  be  confined  to  a  single  church,  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
can  be  shut  up  in  a  private  dwelling;  that  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  forms,  names, 
and  creeds,  acceptable  worship  may  be  offered  to  God,  and  the  soul  ascend  to  Heaven. 
It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect  beautiful  structures  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  life,  for  legislation,  for  literature,  for  the  arts.  But  important  as  these  interests 
are,  they  are  not  the  noblest.  Man's  highest  relations  are  not  political,  earthly, 
human.  His  whole  nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying  and  subduing  outward  nature, 
in  establishing  outward  order,  in  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge  which  may  adorn 
and  comfort  his  outward  life.  He  has  wants  too  deep,  and  powers  and  affections  too 
large  for  the  outward  world.  He  comes  from  God.  His  closest  connexion  is  with 
God;  and  he  can  find  life  and  peace  only  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator.  Man's 
glory  or  true  end  is  not  revealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent  structure  which  the 
architect  ever  reared  for  earthly  uses.  An  humble  spire  pointing  Heavenward  from 
an  obscure  church,  speaks  of  man's  nature,  man's  dignity,  man's  destiny,  more  elo- 
quently than  all  the  columns  and  arches  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  mausoleums  of 
Asia,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Is  it  not  meet,  then,  to  be  grateful  and  joyful,  when 
a  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  God  ? 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is  not  indeed  wholly  new.  Its  frame  is  older  than 
the  oldest  of  us.  But  so  great  are  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  that,  were  they 
who  laid  its  foundations  to  revisit  the  earth,  they  would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their 
work ;  and  as  it  is  now  entered  by  a  new  religious  congregation,  there  is  a  fitness  in 
the  present  solemnity,  by  which  we  dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  God.  My  purpose 
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in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this  edifice  with  gratitude  and  joy  ; 
first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  Worship  in  the  most  general  sense  of  that  term;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  on  account  of  the  particular  worship  to  which  it  is  set  apart.  I 
shall  close  with  some  remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  character,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  one  who  was  born  and  brought  up  on  this  island,  whose  heart  swells  with  local 
attachment,  and  whose  memory  is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he  stands,  after  a  long 
absence,  within  these  walls  where  he  sat  in  his  childhood,  and  where  some  of  his 
earliest  impressions  were  received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with  gratitude  and  joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Wor- 
ship. Its  end  is,  that  men  should  meet  within  its  walls  to  pay  religious  homage;  to 
express  and  strengthen  pious  veneration,  love,  thankfulness,  and  confidence ;  to  seek 
and  receive  pure  influences  from  above;  to  learn  the  will  of  God;  and  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  he  delights.  This  edifice  is  reared  to  the  glory  of 
God,  reared  like  the  universe  to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be  a  monument  to  his  being, 
perfection,  and  dominion.  Worship  is  man's  highest  end,  for  it  is  the  employment  of 
his  highest  faculties  and  affections  on  the  sublimest  object.  We  have  much  for  which 
to  thank  God,  but  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  power  of  knowing  and  adoring  Him- 
self. This  creation  is  a  glorious  spectacle;  but  there  is  a  more  glorious  existence  for 
our  minds  and  hearts,  and  that  is  the  Creator.  There  is  something  divine  in  the  facul- 
ties by  which  we  study  the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our  wills,  comfort,  enjoy- 
ment. But  it  is  a  diviner  faculty,  by  which  we  penetrate  beyond  the  visible,  free 
ourselves  of  the  finite  and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 
It  is  good  to  make  earth  and  ocean,  winds  and  flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to  our 
present  well-being.  How  much  better  to  make  them  ministers  to  our  spiritual  wants, 
teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides  to  a  more  glorious  Being  than  themselves,  bonds  of 
union  between  man  and  his  Maker! 

There  have  been  those  who  have  sought  to  disparage  worship,  by  representing  it  as 
an  arbitrary,  unnatural  service,  a  human  contrivance,  an  invention  for  selfish  ends. 
Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  disprove  this  sophistry,  by  laying  open  to  you  human 
nature,  and  showing  the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all  its  principles  and  wants  for  reli- 
gion ;  but  I  can  meet  the  objection  only  by  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  history.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  periods  of  history  in  which  the  influence  of  the  religious  principle 
seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed ;  but  in  this  it  agrees  with  other  great  principles  of 
our  nature,  which  in  certain  stages  of  the  race  disappear.  There  are  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  in  which  the  desire  of  knowledge  seems  almost  extinct  among  men, 
and  they  abandon  themselves  for  centuries  to  brutish  ignorance.  There  are  communi- 
ties, in  which  the  natural  desire  of  reaching  a  better  lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  existence, 
and  society  remains  stationary  for  ages.  There  are  some,  in  which  even  the  parental 
affection  is  so  far  dead,  that  the  new-born  child  is  cast  into  the  stream  or  exposed  to 
the  storm.  So  the  religious  principle  is  in  some  periods  hardly  to  be  discerned;  but 
it  is  never  lost.  No  principle  is  more  universally  manifested.  In  the  darkest  ages 
there  are  some  recognitions  of  a  superior  power.  Man  feels  that  there  is  a  being  above 
himself,  and  he  clothes  that  being  in  what  to  his  rude  conception  is  great  and  venerable. 
In  countries  where  architecture  was  unknown,  men  chose  the  solemn  wood  or  the 
mountain-top  for  worship;  and  when  this  art  appeared,  its  first  monuments  were 
temples  to  God.  Before  the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were  composed  to  the  Divi- 
nity; and  music,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  the  offspring  of  religion.  Music  in  its 
infancy  was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants,  hopes,  thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen 
power.  You  tell  me,  my  sceptical  friend,  that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the  priest. 
How  came  the  priest  into  being?  What  gave  him  his  power?  Why  was  it  that  the 
ancient  legislator  professed  to  receive  his  laws  from  the  gods  ?  The  fact  is  a  striking 
one,  that  the  earliest  guides  and  leaders  of  the  human  race  looked  to  the  heavens  for 
security  and  strength  to  earthly  institutions,  that  they  were  compelled  to  speak  to  men 
in  a  higher  name  than  man's.  Religion  was  an  earlier  bond  and  a  deeper  foundation 
of  society  than  government.  It  was  the  root  of  civilization.  It  has  founded  the 

mightiest  empires;  and  yet  men  question  whether  religion  be  an  element,  a  principle 
of  human  nature ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn  of  science,  man  recognised  an  immediate 
interference  of  the  Divinity  in  whatever  powerfully  struck  his  senses.  To  the  savage 
the  thunder  was  literally  God's  voice,  the  lightning  his  arrow,  the  whirlwind  his 
breath.  Every  unusual  event  was  a  miracle,  a  prodigy,  a  promise  of  good,  or  a  menace 

of  evil  from  Heaven.   These  rude  notions  have  faded  before  the  light  of  science,  which 
reveals  fixed  laws,  a  stated  order  of  nature.    But  in  these  laws,  this  order,  the  religious 

principle  now  finds  confirmations  of  God,  infinitely  mote  numerous  and  powerful  than 

the  savage  found  in  his  prodigies.    In  this  age  of  the  world,  there  is  a  voice  louder 
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than  thunder  and  •whirlwinds,  attesting  the  Divinity ;  the  voice  of  the  wisely  interpreted 
works  of  God,  everywhere  proclaiming  wisdom  unsearchable,  harmony  unbroken,  and 
a  benevolent  purpose  in  what  to  ages  of  ignorance  seemed  ministers  of  wrath.  In 
the  present,  above  all  times,  worship  may  be  said  to  have  its  foundation  in  our  nature ; 
for  by  the  improvements  of  this  nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer  to  God  as 
revealed  in  his  universe.  The  clouds  which  once  hung  over  the  creation  are  scattered. 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  plant,  the  human  frame,  now  that  they  are  explored  by 
science,  speak  of  God  as  they  never  did  before.  His  handwriting  is  brought  out, 
where  former  ages  saw  but  a  blank.  Nor  is  it  only  by  the  progress  of  science,  that  the 
foundation  of  religion  is  made  broader  and  deeper.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  in  teach- 
ing us  the  beneficent  uses  to  which  God's  works  may  be  applied,  in  extracting  from 
them  new  comforts,  and  in  diminishing  or  alleviating  human  suffering,  has  furnished 
new  testimonies  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Still  more,  the  progress  of  society  has 
given  new  power  and  delicacy  to  the  sense  of  beauty  in  human  nature,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  creation  of  God  has  become  a  far  more  attractive,  lovely,  and 
magnificent  work  than  men  looked  on  in  earlier  times.  Above  all,  the  moral  suscep- 
tibilities and  wants,  the  deeper  and  more  refined  feelings,  which  unfold  themselves  in 
the  course  of  human  improvement,  are  so  many  new  capacities  and  demands  for  reli- 
gion. Our  nature  is  perpetually  developing  new  senses  for  the  perception  and  enjoy- 
ment of  God.  The  human  race,  as  it  advances,  does  not  leave  religion  behind  it,  as  it 
leaves  the  shelter  of  caves  and  forests;  does  not  outgrow  faith,  does  not  see  it  fading 
like  the  mist  before  its  rising  intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  religion  opens  before  the 
improved  mind  in  new  grandeur.  God,  whom  uncivilised  man  had  narrowed  into  a 
local  and  tutelar  Deity,  rises  with  every  advance  of  knowledge  to  a  loftier  throne,  and 
is  seen  to  sway  a  mightier  sceptre.  The  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  enlarges  its  faculties 
and  refines  its  affections,  possesses  and  discerns  within  itself  a  more  and  more  glorious 
type  of  the  Divinity,  learns  his  spirituality  in  its  own  spiritual  powers,  and  offers  him 
a  profounder  and  more  inward  worship.  Thus  deep  is  the  foundation  of  worship  in 
human  nature.  Men  may  assail  it,  may  reason  against  it;  but  sooner  can  the  laws  of 
the  outward  universe  be  repealed  by  human  will,  sooner  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from 
his  sphere,  than  the  idea  of  God  can  be  erased  from  the  human  spirit,  and  his  worship 
banished  from  the  earth.  All  other  wants  of  man  are  superficial.  His  animal  wants 
are  but  for  a  day,  and  are  to  cease  with  the  body.  The  profoundest  of  all  human 
wants  is  the  want  of  God.  Mind,  spirit,  must  tend  to  its  source.  It  cannot  find  hap- 
piness but  in  the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Worship  has  survived  all  revolu- 
tions. Corrupted,  dishonoured,  opposed,  it  yet  lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its  Object, 
immortal  as  the  soul  from  which  it  ascends. 

Let  us  rejoice,  then,  in  this  house.  It  is  dedicated  to  Worship;  it  can  have  no 
higher  use.  The  heaven  of  heavens  has  no  higher  service  or  joy.  The  universe  has 
no  higher  work.  Its  chief  office  is  to  speak  of  God.  The  sun,  in  awakening  innu- 
merable forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be  compared  with 
what  it  puts  forth  in  kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety,  in  being  a  type,  representa- 
tive, preacher  of  the  glory  of  God. 

II.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in  the  most  general  sense.  I  have  said  that  this 
house,  considered  as  separated  to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  entered  joyfully  and 
gratefully,  without  stopping  to  inquire  under  what  particular  views  or  forms  God  is 
here  to  be  adored.  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  when  we  consider  the  particular 
worship  which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this  occasion  ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  that  whilst  the  religious  principle  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  it  is  not 
always  developed  and  manifested  under  the  same  forms.  Men,  agreeing  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  Divinity,  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  service  he  may  accept.  Indeed  it  seems 
inevitable,  that  men,  who  differ  in  judgment  on  all  subjects  of  thought,  should  form 
different  apprehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite,  and  mysterious  God,  and  of  the 
methods  of  adoring  him.  Uniformity  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ought  to 
be  expected  least  of  all  in  religion.  Who,  that  considers  the  vast,  the  indescribable 
diversity  in  men's  capacities  and  means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  trained,  in  the  outward  vicissitudes 
and  inward  conflicts  through  which  they  pass,  can  expect  them  to  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being  from  whom 
they  sprung,  and  the  world  toward  which  they  tend.  Accordingly,  religion  has  taken 
innumerable  forms,  and  some,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unworthy  of  its  objects. 
The  great  idea  of  God  has  been  seized  upon  by  men's  selfish  desires,  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  often  so  obscured  that  little  of  its  purifying  power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of 
wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exposed  to  suffering,  and  peculiarly  struck  by  the  more 
awful  phenomena  of  nature,  has  been  terror-smitten  before  the  unseen,  irresistible  power 
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with  which  he  has  felt  himself  encompassed.  Hence  to  appease  his  wrath  and  secure 
his  partial  regards,  has  been  the  great  object  of  worship.  Hence  worship  has  been  so 
often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  tribute  of  obsequious  adulation,  an  accumlation  of  gifts 
and  victims.  Hence  worship  has  been  the  effort  of  nations  and  individuals,  to  bend 
the  Almighty  to  their  particular  interests  and  purposes,  and  not  the  reverential,  grate- 
ful, joyful,  filial  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite  Greatness,  Goodness,  Rectitude,  and 
Purity.  Even  under  Christianity  human  infirmity  has  disfigured  the  thought  of  God. 
Worship  has  been  debased  by  fear  and  sefilshness,  into  a  means  of  propitiating  wrath, 
calming  fear,  and  securing  future  enjoyment.  All  sects  have  carried  their  imperfec- 
tion into  their  religion.  None  of  us  can  boast  of  exemption  from  the  common  frailty. 
That  this  house  is  to  be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  unerring  worship,  none  of  us 
are  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope.  But  I  believe,  that  in  the  progress  of  society  and 
Christianity,  higher  and  purer  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  have  been  unfolded;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe,  that  the  views  of  God  and  of  his  worship  to  which  this  house  is 
now  consecrated,  are  so  far  enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  to  justify  us  in  entering 
its  walls  with  great  thankfulness  and  joy. 

This  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate  the  superstitions  of  past  ages  nor  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  It  is  not  reared  to  doom  the  worshipper  to  continual  repetition  of  his  own  or 
other  delusions.  It  is  reared  for  the  progress  of  truth,  reared  in  the  faith  that  the 
church  is  destined  to  new  light  and  new  purity,  reared  in  the  anticipation  of  a  happier, 
holier  age.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none  of  the  representations  of  the  Divinity, 
which  degraded  the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes  light  on  no  image  of  wood  or  stone,  on 
no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye  the  invisible  Spirit.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met 
by  none  of  the  forms,  which  Providence,  in  accommodation  to  a  rude  stage  of  society, 
allowed  to  the  Jewish  people.  No  altar  sends  up  here  the  smoke  of  incense  or  victims. 
No  priesthood,  gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to  God  the  material  offerings  of  man.  Nor 
are  my  eyes  pained  by  the  cumbersome  ceremonies,  by  which  in  later  ages  Christianity 
was  overlaid,  and  almost  overwhelmed.  No  childish  pomps,  borrowed  from  Judaism 
and  Heathenism,  obscure  here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime  spiritual  purpose  of 
Christianity.  Nor  is  this  house  reared  for  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  which  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  old  servility  with  which  God  was  approached,  to  make  man  abject  in 
the  sight  of  his  Maker,  to  palsy  him  with  terror,  to  prostrate  his  reason.  This  house 
is  reared  to  assist  the  worshipper  in  conceiving  and  offering  more  and  more  perfectly 
the  worship  described  in  the  text,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  On 
this  topic,  on  the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offered  in  this  house,  I  have  many  reflec- 
tions to  offer.  My  illustrations  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : — This  house 
is  reared,  first,  for  the  worship  of  One  Infinite  Person,  and  one  only;  of  Him  whom 
Jesus  always  distinguished  and  addressed  as  the  Father.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
erected  for  the  worship  of  God  under  the  special  character  of  Father,  that  is  of  a 
Parental  Divinity.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  Him  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth. 

First,  You  have  prepared  this  edifice,  that  here  you  may  worship  One  Infinite  Per- 
son, even  Him  and  Him  only  whom  Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father.  One  would 
think,  that  on  this  point  there  could  be  no  difference  among  Christians.  One  would 
think,  that  Jesus  had  placed  the  Object  of  Christian  worship  beyond  all  dispute.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  more  solemn,  more  definite  language  than  he  has  used.  "The  hour 
cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  very 
many  Christians  deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  the  only  proper  object  of  supreme 
worship.  They  maintain  that  two  other  persons,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to 
be  joined  with  him  in  our  adoration,  and  that  the  most  important  distinction  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  worship  of  God  in  three  persons.  Against  this  human  exposi- 
tion of  Christianity  we  earnestly  protest.  Whilst  we  recognise  with  joy,  the  sincerity 
and  piety  of  those  who  adopt  it,  we  maintain  that  this  gross  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  our  faith,  is  fraught  with  evil  to  the  individual  and  the  church. 
This  house  is  reared  to  be  a  monument  to  the  proper  unity  of  God.  We  worship  the 
Father. 

All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  worship,  cannot  of  course  be  expounded 
in  the  limits  of  a  discourse,  nor  indeed  do  we  deem  any  laboured  exposition  necessary. 
We  start  from  a  plain  principle.  We  affirm,  that  if  any  point  in  a  religious  system 
must  be  brought  out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left  to  inference,  but  set  forth  in  simple, 
direct,  authoritative  language,  it  is  the  Object  of  worship.  On  this  point  we  should 
expect  peculiar  explicituess,  if  a  revelation  should  be  communicated  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  new  direction  to  men's  minds  in  this  particular.  Now,  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles  the  worship  of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  whom  was  clothed  with  a  human 
form,  was  unknown;  and,  of  consequence,  if  this  strange,  mighty  innovation  had  been 
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intended  by  Jesus  and  had  constituted  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  system,  it 
must  have  been  announced  with  all  possible  clearness  and  strength.  Be  it  then  remem- 
bered, that  Jesus,  in  a  solemn  description  of  the  true  worship  which  he  was  to  intro- 
duce, made  not  an  allusion  to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared,  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
true  worshippers,  that  they  should  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Be  it 
also  remembered,  that  Jesus  never  enjoined  the  worship  of  three  persons,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  one  injunction  to  this  effect  can  be  found  in  the  Gospel  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  This  strange  worship  rests  on  inference  alone.  "  The 
true  worshippers  (says  the  text)  shall  worship  the  Father."  When  his  disciples  came 
to  him  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  he  taught  them  to  say,  Our  Father.  In  his  last 
affectionate  discourse,  he  again  and  again  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Father  in 
his  name.  This  dying  injunction,  so  often  and  so  tenderly  repeated,  should  not  for 
slight  reasons  be  explained  away.  Still  more,  just  before  his  death,  Jesus  himself,  in 
presence  of  his  disciples,  prayed  to  the  Father,  and  prayed  in  this  language :  Father, 
This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  (i.  e.  men)  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  reply,  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
Jesus  was  again  and  again  worshipped,  and  that  in  admitting  this  he  manifested  him- 
self to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  fallacy,  so  often 
exposed,  should  be  still  repeated.  Jesus  indeed  received  worship  or  homage,  but  this 
was  not  offered  as  adoration  to  the  Infinite  God;  it  was  the  homage  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age  and  of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men  invested  with  great 
authority  whether  in  civil  or  religious  concerns.  Whoever  has  studied  the  Scriptures 
with  the  least  discernment  must  know,  that  the  word,  worship,  is  used  in  two  different 
senses,  to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due  to  the  Infinite  Creator,  and  secondly,  the 
reverence  which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and  prophets,  and  which  of  course  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  God,  to  his  beloved  Son.  Whoever 
understands  the  import  of  the  English  language  in  the  time  when  our  translation  was 
made,  must  know  that  the  word  was  then  used  to  express  the  homage  paid  to  human 
superiors,  as  well  as  the  supreme  reverence  belonging  to  God  alone.  Let  not  an 
ambiguous  word  darken  the  truth.  We  are  sure,  that  the  worship  paid  to  Christ 
during  his  public  ministry,  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  divine  messenger,  and  not  as  God; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  offered,  before  his  teachings  had  been  sufficiently  full  and 
distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his  nature,  supposing  it  to  have  been  divine.  We  pro- 
nounce it  not  merely  improbable  but  impossible,  that  Jesus,  a  poor  man,  a  mechanic 
from  Galilee,  at  the  beginning  of  his  mission,  when  his  chosen  disciples  were  waiting 
for  his  manifestation  as  an  earthly  prince,  should  have  been  adored  as  the  everlasting 
invisible  God.  Again,  the  titles  given  him  by  those  who  worshipped  him,  such  as  Good 
Teacher,  Son  of  David,  Son  of  God,  show  us.  that  the  thought  of  adoring  him  as  the 
Self-Existent,  Infinite  Divinity,  had  no  place  in  their  minds.  But  there  is  one  con- 
sideration which  sets  this  point  at  rest.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  during  his  ministry 
was  offered  him  in  public,  in  sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to  the  Jews,  no  crime 
was  so  flagrant  as  the  paying  of  divine  homage  to  a  human  being,  such  as  they  esteemed 
Jesus  to  be.  Of  consequence,  had  they  seen  in  the  marks  of  honour  yielded  to  Jesus, 
even  an  approach  to  this  adoration,  their  exasperation  would  have  burst  forth  in  imme- 
diate overwhelming  violence  on  the  supposed  impiety.  The  fact,  that  they  witnessed 
the  frequent  prostration  of  men  before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called  the  worship  of  him, 
without  once  charging  it  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  act  was  in  no  respect 
a  recognition  of  him  as  the  supreme  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  passages  which  are  announced  as  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  divine  worship  of  Christ,  directly  disprove  the  doctrine,  if  the  connection 
be  regarded.  One  of  these  texts  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  we  must  "  honour 
the  Son  even  as  we  honour  the  Father."  Hear  the  whole  passage:  "  The  Father  hath 
given  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the 
Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  who  sent  him."* 
You  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme  underived  divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  power 
given  him  by  his  Father,  which  is  here  expressly  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
honour  challenged  for  him,  and  that  we  are  called  to  honour  him,  as  sent  by  God. 
Another  passage  much  relied  on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  "at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow  and  every  tongue  acknowledge  him  Lord."  Read  the  whole 
text:  "  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."f  Could  language  express  more  clearly,  the 

*  John  v.  22,  23.  t  Philippians  ii.  3. 
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distinct,  derived,  and  dependent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  teach  that  the  worship  due 
him  is  subordinate,  having  for  its  foundation  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  God, 
and  terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme  object. 

This  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the  supreme  worship  of  the  Father,  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Father  only  as  the  self-existent  Infinite  God.  Homage  will  here  be  paid  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  more  profound  and  affectionate  homage  than  he  received 
on  earth,  when  his  spiritual  character  and  the  true  purposes  of  his  mission  were  almost 
unknown.  But  we  shall  honour  him  as  the  Son,  the  brightest  image,  the  sent  of  God, 
not  as  God  himself.  We  shall  honour  him  as  exalted  above  everv  name  or  dignity  in 
heaven  or  earth,  but  as  exalted  by  God  for  his  obedience  unto  death.  We  shall 
honour  him  as  clothed  with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge,  but  shall  remember  that  the 
Father  hath  given  all  judgment  and  quickening  energy  to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with 
delight  and  reverence  to  his  divine  virtues,  his  celestial  love,  his  truth,  his  spirit;  and 
we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  we  imbibe  these  from  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
life,  death,  and  triumphs,  we  shall  render  the  worship  most  acceptable  to  this  disinter- 
ested friend  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  said  that  this  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  the  Father.  But  this  term 
expresses  not  only  the  Person,  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  expresses  a 
peculiar  character.  It  ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to  God.  It  ascribes  to  him  the 
Parental  relation  and  the  disposition  of  a  Parent.  I  therefore  observe,  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  house  is  reared  to  the  adoration  of  God  in  his  Paternal  character.  It 
is  reared  to  a  Parental  Divinity.  To  my  own  mind  this  view  is  more  affecting  than 
the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  me,  when  I  look  round  these  walls,  as  the  thought  that 
God  is  to  be  worshipped  here  as  the  Father.  That  God  has  not  always  been  worshipped 
as  a  Father,  even  among  Christians,  you  well  know.  Men  have  always  inclined  to 
think,  that  they  honour  God  by  placing  him  on  a  distant  throne,  much  more  than  by 
investing  him  with  the  mild  lustre  of  parental  goodness.  They  have  made  him  astern 
sovereign,  giving  life  on  hard  terms,  preferring  his  own  honour  to  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures,  demanding  an  obedience  which  he  gives  no  strength  to  perform,  preparing 
endless  torments  for  creatures  whom  he  brings  into  being  wholly  evil,  and  refusing  to 
pardon  the  least  sin,  the  sin  of  the  child,  without  an  infinite  satisfaction.  Men  have 
too  often  been  degraded,  broken  in  spirit,  stripped  of  manly  feeling,  rather  than  lifted 
up  to  true  dignity,  by  their  religion.  How  seldom  has  worship  breathed  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  human  nature !  Thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  came  to  bring  us  to  a 
purifying,  ennobling,  rejoicing  adoration.  He  has  revealed  the  Father.  His  own 
character  was  a  bright  revelation  of  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  so  that  he  was  able  to  say,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
By  his  manifestation  of  the  Parental  character  of  God,  he  created  religion  anew.  He 
breathed  a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into  worship.  He  has  made  adoration  a  filial 
communion,  assimilating  us  to  our  Creator.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  rejoice  in  this 
house  as  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  the  Father,  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Father!  In  this  one  word  what  consoling,  strengthening,  ennobling  truth  is 
wrapped  up.  In  this  single  view  of  God,  how  much  is  there  to  bind  us  to  him,  with 
strong,  indissoluble,  ever-growing  love,  and  to  make  worship  not  only  our  chief  duty, 
but  our  highest  privilege  and  joy.  The  Father!  can  it  be,  that  "the  High  and  Holy 
One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,"  "the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  the  Majesty  of  the 
universe,  bears  to  us  this  relation,  reveals  himself  under  this  name,  and  that  we,  so 
weak  and  erring,  may  approach  him  with  the  hope  of  children !  Who  cannot  com- 
prehend the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  such  worship  ?  Who  does  not  feel,  that  the 
man,  to  whom  God's  parental  character  is  a  deep-felt  reality,  has  in  this  conviction  a 
fountain  of  strength,  hope,  and  purity  springing  up  into  everlasting  life  ? 

But  to  offer  this  true  worship,  we  must  understand  distinctly  what  we  mean,  when 
we  call  God  the  Father.  The  word  has  a  deep  and  glorious  import,  and  in  as  far  as 
this  is  unknown,  religion  will  want  life  and  power.  Is  it  understood  ?  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that  there  seems  to  me  a  want  of  purity,  of  spirituality  in  the  conception  of 
God's  parental  relation,  even  among  those  Christians  who  profess  to  make  it  the  great 
foundation  and  object  of  their  worship.  Too  many  rest  in  vague  conceptions  of  God 
as  their  Creator,  who  supplies  their  wants,  and  who  desires  their  happiness,  and  they 
think,  that  thus  regarding  him,  they  know  the  Father.  Such  imperfect  views  incline 
me  to  state  at  some  length  what  I  deem  the  truth  on  this  point.  No  truth  is  so 
essential  to  Christian  worship.  No  truth  sheds  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole 
subject  of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to  worship  the  Father.  What  does  this  term  import  ? 
It  does  not  mean  merely  that  God  is  your  Creator.  He  is  indeed  the  Creator,  and  as 
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such  let  him  be  adored.  This  is  his  sole  prerogative.  His  and  his  only  is  the  myste- 
rious po\ver,  which  filled  the  void  space  with  a  universe.  His  the  Almighty  voice, 
•which  called  the  things  which  were  not,  and  they  came  forth.  The  universe  is  a  per- 
petual answer  to  this  creating  Word.  For  this,  worship  God.  In  everything  hear  an 
exhortation  to  adore.  In  the  grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a  higher  glory 
than  its  own,  a  mysterious  force  deeper  than  all  its  motions;  and  from  its  countless 
voices,  from  its  mild  and  awful  tones,  gather  the  one  great  lesson  which  they  conspire 
to  teach,  the  majesty  of  their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than  Creator.  To  create  is  not  to  be  a  Father  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term.  He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the  insect,  but  we 
do  not  call  him  their  Father.  We  do  not  call  the  artist  the  father  of  the  statue  which 
he  models,  nor  the  mechanician  the  father  of  the  machine  he  contrives.  It  is  the 
distinction  of  a  father,  that  he  communicates  an  existence  like  his  own.  The  father 
gives  being  to  the  child,  and  the  very  idea  of  the  child  is,  that  he  bears  the  image  as 
•well  as  receives  existence  from  the  power  of  the  parent.  God  is  the  Father,  because 
he  brings  into  life  minds,  spirits,  partaking  of  energies  kindred  to  his  own  attributes. 
Accordingly  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  after  his 
own  likeness.  Here  is  the  ground  of  his  paternal  relation  to  the  human  race,  and 
hence  he  is  called  in  an  especial  sense  the  Father  of  those  who  make  it  the  labour  of 
life  to  conform  themselves  more  and  more  to  their  divine  original.  God  is  "the  Father 
of  spirits." 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter,  we  are  not  wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so,  we 
could  not  call  God  our  Father.  God  is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  are  spirits  also. 
This  our  consciousness  teaches.  We  are  conscious  of  a  principle  superior  to  the  body 
which  comprehends  and  controls  it.  We  are  conscious  of  faculties  higher  than  the 
senses.  We  do  something  more  than  receive  impressions  passively,  unresistingly,  like 
the  brute,  from  the  outward  world.  We  analyse,  compare,  and  combine  anew  the 
things  which  we  see,  subject  the  outward  world  to  the  inquisition  of  reason,  create 
sciences,  rise  to  general  laws,  and  through  these  establish  an  empire  over  earth  and 
sea.  We  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  which  the  senses  report;  search  for  the  hidden 
causes,  inquire  for  the  ends  or  purposes,  trace  out  the  connections,  dependencies,  and 
harmonies  of  nature;  discover  a  sublime  unity  amidst  its  boundless  variety,  and  order 
amidst  its  seeming  confusion;  rise  to  the  idea  of  one  all-comprehending  and  all- 
ordaining  Mind;  and  thus  by  thought  make  as  it  were  a  new  universe  radiant  with 
wisdom,  beneficence,  and  beauty.  We  are  not  mere  creatures  of  matter  and  sense. 
We  conceive  a  higher  good  than  comes  from  the  senses.  We  possess,  as  a  portion  of 
our  being,  a  law  higher  than  appetite,  nobler  and  more  enduring  than  all  the  laws  of 
matter,  the  Law  of  Duty.  We  discern,  we  approve,  the  Right,  the  Good,  the  Just, 
the  Holy,  and  by  this  sense  of  rectitude  are  laid  under  obligations,  which  no  power  of 
the  outward  universe  can  dissolve.  We  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than  all  the 
forces  of  material  nature,  a  power  of  will  which  can  adhere  to  duty  and  to  God  in 
opposition  to  all  the  might  of  the  elements,  and  all  the  malignity  of  earth  or  hell.  We 
have  thoughts,  ideas,  which  do  not  come  from  matter,  the  Ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the 
Everlasting,  the  Immutable,  the  Perfect.  Living  amidst  the  frail,  the  limited,  the 
changing,  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded,  Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Nor 
is  this  all.  While  matter  obeys  mechanical  and  irresistible  laws,  and  is  bound  by  an 
unrelaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed,  unvarying  movements,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
Free.  We  have  power  over  ourselves,  over  thought  and  desire,  power  to  conform 
ourselves  to  a  law  written  on  our  hearts,  and  power  to  resist  this  law.  Man  must 
never  be  confounded  with  the  material,  mechanical  world  around  him.  He  is  a  spirit. 
He  has  capacities,  thoughts,  impulses,  which  assimilate  him  to  God.  His  reason  is 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Reason ;  his  conscience,  an  oracle  of  the  Divinity,  publishing  the 
Everlasting  Law  of  Rectitude.  Therefore  God  is  his  Father.  Therefore  he  is  bound 
to  his  Maker  by  a  spiritual  bond.  This  we  must  feel,  or  we  know  nothing  of  the 
parental  relation  of  God  to  the  human  race. 

God  is  the  Father,  and  as  such  let  him  be  worshipped.  He  is  the  Father.  By  this 
I  understand  that  he  has  given  being  not  only  to  worlds  of  matter,  but  to  a  rational, 
moral,  spiritual  universe,  and  still  more  I  understand,  not  only  that  he  has  created  a 
spiritual  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  that  he  manifests  towards  them  the  attri- 
butes and  exerts  on  them  the  influences  of  a  Father.  Some  of  these  attributes  and 
influences  I  will  suggest,  that  the  parental  character  in  which  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
may  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  and  more  deeply  felt. 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand  that  he  loves  his  rational  and 
moral  offspring  with  unbounded  affection.  Love  is  the  fundamental  attribute  of  a 
Father.  How  deep,  strong,  tender,  enduring  the  attachment  of  a  human  parent! 
But  this  shadows  forth  feebly  the  Divine  Parent.  He  loves  us  with  an  energy  like 
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that  with  which  he  upholds  the  universe.  The  human  parent  does  not  comprehend 
his  child,  cannot  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  lies  hid  beneath 
the  infant  form.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone,  to  understand  the  immortal  mind 
to  which  he  gives  life.  The  narrowest  human  spirit  can  be  comprehended  in  its 
depths  and  destiny  by  none  but  its  Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  his  sight  thau 
material  worlds.  Is  he  not  peculiarly  its  Father? 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand  that  it  is  his  chief  purpose  in  creating 
and  governing  the  universe,  to  educate,  train,  form,  and  ennoble  the  rational  and  moral 
being  to  whom  he  has  given  birth.  Education  is  the  great  work  of  a  parent,  and  he 
who  neglects  it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  gives  birth  to  the  mind,  that  it  may  grow 
and  rise  for  ever,  and  its  progress  is  the  end  of  all  his  works.  This  outward  universe, 
with  its  sun  and  stars,  and  mighty  revolutions,  is  but  a  school  in  which  the  Father  is 
training  his  children.  God  is  ever  present  to  the  human  mind  to  carry  on  its  educa- 
tion, pouring  in  upon  it  instruction  and  incitement  from  the  outward  world,  stirring 
up  everlasting  truths  within  itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  by  pleasure  and  pain,  calling 
forth  its  affections  by  surrounding  fellow-creatures,  calling  it  to  duty  by  placing  it 
amidst  various  relations,  awakening  its  sympathy  by  sights  of  sorrow,  awakening  its 
imagination  by  a  world  of  beauty,  and  especially  exposing  it  to  suffering,  hardship, 
and  temptation,  that  by  resistance  it  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seeking  help  from  above, 
it  may  bind  itself  closely  to  its  Maker.  Thus  he  is  the  Father.  There  are  those  who 
think,  that  God,  if  a  parent,  must  make  our  enjoyment  his  supreme  end.  He  has  a 
higher  end,  our  intellectual  and  moral  education.  Even  the  good  human  parent, 
desires  the  progress,  the  virtue  of  his  child  more  than  its  enjoyment.  God  never 
manifests  himself  more  as  our  Father,  than  in  appointing  to  us  pains,  conflicts,  trials, 
by  which  we  may  rise  to  the  heroism  of  virtue,  may  become  strong  to  do,  to  dare,  to 
suffer,  to  sacrifice  all  things  at  the  call  of  truth  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  understand  that  he  exercises  authority  over  his 
rational  offspring.  Authority  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  father.  A  parent,  worthy 
of  that  name,  embodies  and  expresses  both  in  commands  and  actions,  the  everlasting 
law  of  Duty.  His  highest  function  is  to  bring  out  in  the  minds  of  his  children  the 
idea  of  Right,  and  to  open  to  them  the  perfection  of  their  nature.  It  is  too  common 
a  notion,  that  God  as  Father,  must  be  more  disposed  to  bless  than  to  command.  His 
commands  are  among  his  chief  blessings.  He  never  speaks  with  more  parental  kind- 
ness than  by  that  inward  voice,  which  teaches  duty  and  excites  and  cheers  to  its 
performance.  Nothing  is  so  strict,  so  inflexible  in  enjoining  the  right  and  the  good 
as  perfect  love.  This  can  endure  no  moral  stain  in  its  object.  The  whole  experience 
of  life,  rightly  construed,  is  a  revelation  of  God's  parental  authority  and  righteous 
retribution. 

Again.  When  I  call  God  the  Father,  I  understand  that  he  communicates  Himself, 
his  own  spirit,  what  is  most  glorious  in  his  own  nature  to  his  rational  offspring;  a 
doctrine  almost  overwhelming  by  its  grandeur,  but  yet  true,  and  the  very  truth  which 
shines  most  clearly  from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  belongs  to  a  parent  to  breathe 
into  the  child  whatever  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his  own  soul,  and  for  this  end  a  good 
father  seeks  every  approach  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  Such  a  father  is  God.  He  has 
created  us  not  only  to  partake  of  his  works,  but  to  be  "  partakers  of  a  divine  nature," 
not  only  to  receive  his  gifts,  but  to  receive  Himself.  As  he  is  a  pure  spirit,  he  has  an 
access  to  the  minds  of  his  children,  not  enjoyed  by  human  parents.  He  pervades, 
penetrates,  our  souls.  All  other  beings,  our  nearest  friends,  are  far  from  us,  foreign 
to  us,  strangers,  compared  with  God.  Others  hold  intercourse  with  us  through  the 
body.  He  is  in  immediate  contact  with  our  souls.  We  do  not  discern  him  because 
he  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too  deep  to  be  recognised  by  our  present  imperfect  con- 
sciousness. And  he  is  thus  near,  not.  only  to  discern,  but  to  act,  to  influence,  to  give 
his  spirit,  to  communicate  to  us  divinity.  This  is  the  great  paternal  gift  of  God.  He 
has  greater  gifts  than  the  world.  He  confers  more  than  the  property  of  the  earth  and 
heavens.  The  very  attributes  from  which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprung,  these  he 
imparts  to  his  rational  offspring.  Even  his  disinterested,  impartial,  universal  good- 
ness, which  diffuses  beauty,  life,  and  happiness,  even  this  excellence  it  is  his  purpose 
to  breathe  into  and  cherish  in  the  human  soul.  In  regard  to  the  spiritual  influence, 
by  which  God  brings  the  created  spirit  into  conformity  to  his  own,  I  would  that  I  could 
speak  worthily.  It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  our  freedom.  It  sustains, 
mingles  with,  and  moves  all  our  faculties.  It  acts  through  nature,  providence,  reve- 
lation, society,  and  experience;  and  the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  reason  and  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  teach  us,  that  it  acts  still  more  directly.  God, 
being  immediately  present  to  the  soul,  holds  immediate  communion  with  it,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  prepares  itself  to  receive  and  to  use  aright  the  heavenly  inspiration.  He 
opens  the  inward  eye  to  himself,  communicates  secret  munitions  of  duty,  revives  and 
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freshens  our  convictions  of  truth,  builds  up  our  i'aith  in  liumau  immortality,  unseals 
the  deep,  unfathomed  fountains  of  Love  within  us,  instils  strength,  peace,  and  comfort, 
and  gives  victory  over  pain,  sin,  and  death. 

This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the  soul  to  conform  it  to  himself,  to  make  it  worthy 
of  its  divine  parentage,  this  it  is  which  most  clearly  manifests  what  is  meant  by  his 
being  our  Father.  We  understand  his  parental  relation  to  us,  only  as  far  as  we  com- 
prehend this  great  purpose  and  exercise  of  his  love.  We  must  have  faith  in  the  human 
soul  as  receptive  of  the  divinity,  as  made  for  greatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for  like- 
ness to  God,  or  God's  character  as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  an  uurevealed  mystery.  If 
we  think,  as  so  many  seem  to  think,  that  Gud  has  made  us  only  for  low  pleasures 
and  attainments,  that  our  nature  is  incapable  of  godlike  virtues,  that  our  prayers  for 
the  Divine  Spirit  are  unheard,  that  celestial  influences  do  not  descend  into  the  human 
soul,  that  God  never  breathes  on  it  to  lift  it  above  its  present  weakness,  to  guide  it  to 
a  more  perfect  existence,  to  unite  it  more  intimately  with  himself,  then  we  know  but 
faintly  the  meaning  of  a  Father  in  Heaven.  The  great  revelation  in  Christianity  of  a 
Paternal  Divinity,  is  still  to  be  made  to  us. 

I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  to  give  distinct  conceptions  of  the  Father  whom  we 
are  to  worship ;  but  there  are  two  views  so  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and  mortal  beings, 
that  I  cannot  pass  them  over  without  brief  notice.  Let  me  add,  then,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  God  as  the  Father,  I  understand,  that  he  looks  with  overflowing  compassion  on 
such  of  his  rational  offspring  as  forsake  him,  as  forsake  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  human  parent  to  follow  with  yearnings  of  tenderness  an  erring  child ; 
and  in  this  he  is  a  faint  type  of  God,  who  sees  his  lost  sons  "  a  great  way  off,"  who  to 
recover  his  human  family  spared  not  his  beloved  Son,  who  sends  his  regenerating  spirit 
into  the  fallen  soul,  sends  rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  awakens  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  a  higher  life  than  that  which  the  first  birth  conferred. 

I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  that  he  destines  his  rational,  moral 
creature  to  Immortality.  How  ardently  does  the  human  parent  desire  to  prolong  the 
life  of  his  child.  And  how  much  more  must  He,  who  gave  being  to  the  spirit  with  its 
unbounded  faculties,  desire  its  endless  being.  God  is  our  Father,  for  he  has  made  us 
to  bear  the  image  of  his  own  eternity  as  well  as  of  his  other  attributes.  Other  things 
pass  away,  for  they  fulfil  their  end ;  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches  its  goal,  whose 
development  is  never  complete,  is  never  to  disappear  from  the  universe.  God  created 
it  to  receive  for  ever  of  his  fullness.  His  fatherly  love  is  not  exhausted  in  what  he  now 
bestows.  There  is  a  higher  life.  Human  perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  brightest 
visions  of  genius  fade  before  the  realities  of  excellence  and  happiness  to  which  good 
men  are  ordained.  In  that  higher  life,  the  parental  character  of  God  will  break  forth 
from  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright  image  in  his  children  will  proclaim 
the  Infinite  Father. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  the  true  object  of  Christian  worship.  You 
are  here  to  worship  God  as  your  spiritual  parent,  as  the  Father  of  your  spirits,  whose 
great  purpose  is  your  spiritual  perfection,  your  participation  of  a  divine  nature.  I  hold 
this  view  of  God  to  be  the  true,  deep  foundation  of  Christian  worship.  On  your  recep- 
tion of  it  depends  the  worth  of  the  homage  to  be  offered  here.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  of  God  as  operating  around  and  without  you,  as  creating  material  worlds,  as  the 
former  of  your  bodies,  as  ordaining  the  revolution  of  seasons  for  your  animal  wants. 
There  is  even  danger  in  regarding  God  exclusively  as  the  author  of  the  outward  uni- 
verse. There  is  danger,  lest  you  feel  as  if  you  were  overlooked  in  this  immensity,  lest 
you  shrink  before  these  mighty  masses  of  matter,  lest  you  see  in  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  a  stern  order  to  which  the  human  being  is  a  victim,  and  which  heeds 
not  the  puny  individual  in  maintaining  the  general  good.  It  is  only  by  regarding  God 
as  more  than  Creator,  as  your  spiritual  Father,  as  having  made  you  to  partake  of 
his  spiritual  attributes,  as  having  given  you  a  spiritual  power  worth  more  than  the 
universe,  it  is  only  by  regarding  his  intimacy  with  the  soul,  his  paternal  concern  for 
it,  his  perpetual  influence  on  it,  it  is  only  by  these  views  that  worship  rises  into  filial 
confidence,  hope,  joy,  and  rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling  power.  Worship 
has  too  often  been  abject,  the  offering  of  fear  or  selfishness.  God's  greatness,  though 
a  pledge  of  greatness  to  his  children,  and  his  omnipotence,  though  an  assurance  to 
us  of  mighty  power  in  our  conflict  with  evil,  have  generated  self-contempt  and  discour- 
aged access  to  him.  My  friends,  come  hither  to  worship  God  as  your  Spiritual  Father. 
No  other  view  can  so  touch  and  penetrate  the  soul,  can  place  it  so  near  its  Maker,  can 
open  before  it  such  vast  prospects,  can  awaken  such  transports  of  praise  and  gratitude, 
can  bow  the  soul  in  such  ingenuous  sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify  you  for  the  conflict 
against  evil.  Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  that  this  house  is  reared  for  the  worship  of  the 
spiritual  Father? 

The  exposition  which  I  have  given  under  this  head,  of  the  parental  relation  of  God 
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to  the  human  race,  is  one  in  which  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  felt,  however, 
as  I  proceeded,  that  very  possibly  objections  would  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
hear  me.  There  are  not  a  few  who  are  sceptical  as  to  whatever  supposes  a  higher  con- 
dition of  human  nature  than  they  now  observe.  Perhaps  some  here,  could  they  speak, 
•would  say,  "  We  do  not  see  the  marks  of  this  fatherly  interest  of  God  in  man  of  which 
you  have  spoken.  We  do  not  see  in  man  the  signs  of  a  being  so  beloved,  so  educated, 
as  you  have  supposed.  His  weakness,  sufferings,  and  sins,  are  surely  no  proofs  of  his 
having  been  created  to  receive  God's  spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divinity."  On  this  point 
I  have  much  to  say,  but  my  answer  must  be  limited  to  a  few  words.  I  reply,  that  the 
love  of  an  Infinite  Father  may  be  expected  often  to  work  in  methods  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  our  limited  minds.  An  immortal  being  in  his  fancy  cannot  of  course 
comprehend  all  the  processes  of  his  education,  many  of  which  look  forward  to  ages 
too  distant  for  the  imagination  to  explore.  I  would  add,  that  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  human  life  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature,  we 
can  yet  see  bright  signatures  of  the  parental  concern  of  God,  and  see  them  in  the  very 
circumstances  which  at  first  create  doubt.  Because  we  suffer,  it  ought  not  to  be 
inferred  that  God  is  not  a  Father.  Suffering,  trial,  exposure,  seem  to  be  necessary 
elements  in  the  education  of  a  moral  being.  It  is  fit,  that  a  being  whose  happiness 
and  dignity  are  to  be  found  in  vigorous  action  and  in  forming  himself,  should  be  born 
with  undeveloped  capacities,  and  be  born  into  a  world  of  mingled  difficulties  and  aids. 
We  do  see,  that  energy  of  thought,  will,  affection,  virtue,  the  energy  which  is  our  true 
life  and  joy,  often  springs  from  trial.  We  can  see,  too,  that  it  is  well  that  society,  like 
the  individual,  should  begin  in  imperfection;  because  men  in  this  way  become  to  each 
other  means  of  discipline,  because  joint  sufferings  and  the  necessity  of  joint  efforts 
awaken  both  the  affections  and  the  faculties,  because  occasion  and  incitement  are  thus 
given  to  generous  sacrifices,  to  heroic  struggles,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  stirring 
manifestations  of  philanthropy,  patriotism,  and  devotion.  Were  I  called  on  to  prove 
God's  spiritual  parental  interest  in  us,  I  would  point  to  the  trials,  temptations,  evils 
of  life;  for  to  these  we  owe  the  character  of  Christ,  we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr, 
we  owe  the  moral  force  and  deep  sympathy  of  private  and  domestic  life,  we  owe  the 
development  of  what  is  divine  in  human  nature.  Truly  God  is  our  Father,  and  as 
such  to  be  worshipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  very  imperfectly,  but  from  a  full  heart,  the  excellence  of  the 
homage  which  is  here  to  be  rendered  to  God  in  his  Parental  character,  I  ought  now 
to  proceed,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this 
house  with  joy,  because  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  God  hi  Spirit  and  in  Truth,  to 
an  Inward  not  outward  worship.  In  discussing  this  topic,  I  might  enlarge  on  the  vast 
and  beneficent  revolution  which  Jesus  Christ  wrought  in  religion,  by  teaching  that 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  to  be  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show  how  much  he  wrought  for 
human  elevation  and  happiness,  when,  in  pronouncing  the  text,  he  shook  the  ancient 
temples  to  their  foundations,  quenched  the  fire  on  the  heathen  and  Jewish  altars, 
wrested  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  abolished  sanctity  of 
place,  and  consecrated  the  human  soul  as  the  true  house  of  God.  But  the  nature, 
grandeur,  benefits  of  this  spiritual  worship,  are  subjects  too  extensive  for  our  present 
consideration.  Instead  of  discussion,  I  can  only  use  the  words  of  exhortation.  I  can  only 
say,  that  you,  who  are  to  assemble  in  this  place,  are  peculiarly  bound  to  inward  wor- 
ship, for  to  you  especially  Christianity  is  an  inward  system.  Most  other  denomina- 
tions expect  salvation  more  or  less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroad,  especially  from  his 
agency  on  the  mind  of  God.  You  expect  it  from  what  he  does  within  your  own  minds. 
His  great  glory,  according  to  your  views,  lies  in  his  influence  on  the  human  soul,  in 
the  communication  of  his  spirit  to  his  followers.  To  you  salvation,  heaven,  and  hell, 
have  their  seat  in  the  soul.  To  you,  Christianity  is  wholly  a  spiritual  system.  Come, 
then,  to  this  place  to  worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the  spirit  to  God.  Let  not  this 
house  be  desecrated  by  a  religion  of  show.  Let  it  not  degenerate  into  a  place  of  forms. 
Let  not  your  pews  be  occupied  by  lifeless  machines.  Do  not  come  here  to  take  part 
in  lethargic  repetitions  of  sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from  a  cold  sense  of  duty,  to 
quiet  conscience  with  the  thought  of  having  paid  a  debt  to  God.  Do  not  come  to  per- 
form a  present  task  to  ensure  a  future  heaven.  Come  to  find  heaven  now,  to  antici- 
pate the  happiness  of  that  better  world  by  breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls 
indissolubly  to  your  Maker.  Come  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  intelli- 
gently, rationally,  with  clear  judgment,  wiih  just  and  honourable  conceptions  of  the 
Infinite  Father,  not  prostrating  your  understandings,  not  renouncing  the  divine  gift  of 
reason,  but  offering  an  enlightened  homage,  such  as  is  due  to  the  Fountain  of  intelli- 
gence and  truth. — Come  to  worship  with  the  heart  as  well  as  intellect,  with  life,  fervour, 
zeal.  Sleep  over  your  business  if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion. — Conic  to 
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•worship  with  strong  conviction,  with  living  i'aith  in  a  higher  presence  than  meets  the 
eye,  with  a  feeling  of  God's  presence  not  only  around  you,  but  in  the  depths  of  your 
souls. — Come  to  worship  with  a  filial  spirit,  not  with  fear,  dread,  and  gloom ;  not  with 
sepulchral  tones  and  desponding  looks,  but  with  humble,  cheerful,  boundless  trust, 
with  overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  love  willing  and  earnest  to  do  and  to  suffer  what- 
ever may  approve  your  devotion  to  God. — Come  to  worship  him  with  what  he  most 
delights  in,  with  aspiration  for  spiritual  light  and  life ;  come  to  cherish  and  express 
desires  for  virtue,  for  purity,  for  power  over  temptation,  stronger  and  more  insatiable 
than  spring  up  in  your  most  eager  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure;  and  welcome  joy- 
fully every  holy  impulse,  every  accession  of  strength  to  virtuous  purpose,  to  the  love 
of  God  and  man. — In  a  word,  come  to  offer  a  refined,  generous  worship,  to  offer  a 
tribute  worthy  of  Him  who  is  the  Perfection  of  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  and  blessed- 
ness. Adore  him  with  the  calmest  reason  and  the  profoundest  love,  and  strive  to 
conform  yourselves  to  what  you  adore. 

I  have  now,  my  friends,  set  before  you  the  worship  to  which  this  building  is  set 
apart,  and  which,  from  its  rational,  filial,  pure,  and  ennobling  character,  renders  this 
solemnity  a  season  for  thankfulness  and  joy.  I  should  not  however  be  just  to  this 
occasion,  or  to  the  great  purpose  of  this  house,  if  I  were  to  stop  here.  My  remarks 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  worship  which  is  to  be  offered  within  these  walls, 
to  the  influence  to  be  exerted  on  you  when  assembled  here.  But  has  this  house  no 
higher  end  than  to  give  an  impulse  to  your  minds  for  the  very  few  hours  which  you 
are  to  spend  beneath  its  roof?  Then  we  have  little  reason  to  enter  it  with  joy.  The 
great  end  for  which  you  are  to  worship  here  is,  that  you  may  worship  everywhere. 
You  are  to  feel  God's  presence  here,  that  it  may  be  felt  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever 
you  do.  The  very  idea  of  spiritual  homage  is,  that  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  becomes  a  part  of  our  very  being.  The  great  design  of  this  act  of  dedication  is, 
that  your  houses,  your  places  of  business  may  be  consecrated  to  God.  This  topic  of 
omnipresent  worship  I  cannot  expand.  One  view  of  it,  however,  I  must  not  omit. 
From  the  peculiar  character  of  the  worship  to  which  this  house  is  consecrated,  you 
learn  the  kind  of  worship  which  you  should  carry  from  it  into  your  common  lives.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  say  to  his  congregation,  that  when  they 
leave  the  church,  they  go  forth  into  a  nobler  temple  than  one  made  with  hands,  into 
the  temple  of  the  Creation,  and  that  they  must  go  forth  to  worship  God  in  his  works. 
The  views  given  of  the  true  worship  in  this  discourse,  will  lead  me  to  a  somewhat 
different  style  of  exposition.  I  will,  indeed,  say  to  you,  go  from  this  house  to  adore 
God  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  boundless  universe.  This  is  one  end  of  your  worship 
here.  But  I  would  add,  that  a  higher  end  is,  that  you  should  go  forth  to  worship  him 
as  he  is  revealed  in  his  rational  and  moral  offspring,  and  to  worship  him  by  fulfilling, 
as  you  have  power,  his  purposes  in  regard  to  these.  My  great  aim  in  this  discourse, 
has  been  to  show  that  God  is  to  be  adored  here  as  the  Father  of  rational  and  moral 
beings,  of  yourselves  and  all  mankind ;  and  such  a  worship  tends  directly  and  is 
designed  to  lead  us,  when  we  go  hence,  to  recognise  God  in  our  own  nature,  to  see  in 
men  his  children,  to  respect  and  serve  them  for  their  relationship  to  the  Divinity,  to 
see  in  them  signatures  of  greatness  amidst  all  their  imperfection,  and  to  love  them  with 
more  than  earthly  love.  We  must  not  look  round  on  the  universe  with  awe,  and  on 
man  with  scorn;  for  man,  who  can  comprehend  the  universe  and  its  laws,  "is greater 
than  the  universe,  which  cannot  comprehend  itself."  God  dwells  in  every  human 
being  more  intimately  than  in  the  outward  creation.  The  voice  of  God  comes  to  us 
in  the  ocean,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind;  but  how  much  more  of  God  is  there  in  his 
inward  voice,  in  the  intuitions  of  reason,  in  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  in  the  whispers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  would  have  you  see  God  in  the  awful  mountain  and  the  tran- 
quil valley;  but  more,  much  more  in  the  clear  judgment,  the  moral  energy,  the  disin- 
terested purpose,  the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal  hope  of  a  good  man.  Go  from  this 
house  to  worship  God  by  reverencing  the  human  soul  as  his  chosen  sanctuary.  Revere 
it  in  yourselves,  revere  it  in  others,  and  labour  to  carry  it  forward  to  perfection.  Wor- 
ship God  within  these  walls,  as  universally,  impartially  good  to  his  human  offspring ; 
and  go  forth  to  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Go  forth  to  respect  the  rights,  and  seek  the 
true,  enduring  welfare  of  all  within  your  influence.  Carry  with  you  the  conviction, 
that  to  trample  on  a  human  being,  of  whatever  colour,  clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to 
trample  on  God's  child ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt  a  man,  is  to  deface  a  holier  temple 
than  any  material  sanctuary.  Mercy,  Love,  is  more  acceptable  worship  to  God,  than 
all  sacrifices  or  outward  offerings.  The  most  celestial  worship  ever  paid  on  earth  was 
rendered  by  Christ,  when  he  approached  man,  and  the  most  sinful  man,  as  a  child  of 
God,  when  he  toiled  and  bled  to  awaken  what  was  Divine  in  the  human  soul,  to 
regenerate  a  fallen  world.  Be  such  the  worship  which  you  shall  carry  from  this  place. 
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Go  forth  to  do  good  with  every  power  which  God  bestows,  to  make  every  place  you 
enter  happier  by  your  presence,  to  espouse  all  human  interests,  to  throw  your  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  human  freedom  and  improvement,  to  withstand  all  wrong,  to 
uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to  give  light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal  soul.  He 
•who  rears  up  one  child  in  Christian  virtue,  or  recovers  one  fellow-creature  to  God, 
builds  a  temple  more  precious  than  Solomon's  or  St.  Peter's,  more  enduring  than 
earth  or  heaven. 

I  have  now  finished  the  general  discussion  which  this  occasion  seemed  to  me  to 
require,  and  I  trust  that  a  few  remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  character  will  be 
received  with  indulgence.  It  is  with  no  common  emotion  that  I  take  part  in  the 
present  solemnity.  I  stand  now  to  teach,  where  in  my  childhood  and  youth  I  was  a 
learner.  The  generation  which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The 
venerable  man,  whose  trembling  voice  I  then  heard  in  this  place,  has  long  since  gone 
to  his  reward.  My  earliest  friends,  who  watched  over  my  childhood  and  led  me  by 
the  hand  to  this  spot,  have  been  taken.  Still  my  emotions  are  not  sad.  I  rejoice; 
for  whilst  I  see  melancholy  changes  around  me,  and  still  more  feel,  that  time,  which 
has  bowed  other  frames,  has  touched  my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  human  improve- 
ment has  gone  on.  I  see  that  clearer  and  brighter  truths,  than  were  opened  on  my 
own  youthful  mind,  are  to  be  imparted  to  succeeding  generations.  Herein  I  do  and 
will  rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  distinctly  recollect  unhappy  influences 
exerted  on  my  mind  by  the  general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I  can  recollect,  too, 
a  corruption  of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age,  which  made  boyhood  a  critical, 
perilous  season.  Still  I  must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  nativity;  for  as  my  mind 
unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts 
strangers  to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming  over  the  neighbouring 
fields  and  shores;  and  amid  this  glorious  nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang  up,  which 
has  gained  strength  within  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  impressions  of  the  great 
and  the  beautiful,  which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  influence  in  determining  my 
modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pursued  for  a  time  my  studies  of 
theology.  I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of 
study.  One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so  frequented  and  so  useful  as  a  public 
library,  then  so  deserted  that  I  spent  day  after  day  and  sometimes  week  after  week 
amidst  its  dusty  volumes,  without  interruption  from  a  single  visitor.  The  other  place 
was  yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so  often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this 
place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the  storm. 
Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now  without  thinking  of  the  work,  which  there,  in  the  sight  of  that 
beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  was  carried  on  in  my  soul.  No  spot  on  earth  has 
helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst 
the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  contrite 
confessions.  There,  in  reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  around  me,  I 
became  conscious  of  power  within.  There  struggling  thoughts  and  emotions  broke 
forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by  nature's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  There 
began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune,  the  happiness 
of  communing  with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this  reference  to  myself.  I  believe 
that  the  worship,  of  which  I  have  this  day  spoken,  was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the 
scenes  in  which  my  early  life  was  passed.  Amidst  these  scenes,  and  in  speaking  of 
this  worship,  allow  me  to  thank  God  that  this  beautiful  island  was  the  place  of  my  birth. 
Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I  would  express  my  joy,  and  it  is  most  sincere,  in 
the  dedication  of  this  house,  regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  this  joy  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  seeing 
a  church  set  apart  to  the  particular  sect  to  which  I  am  said  to  belong.  But  I  trust, 
that  what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy  most  if  not  all  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a 
sectarian  exultation  to  which  I  am  giving  utterance.  I  indeed  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing, that  the  particular  views  which  I  have  adopted  of  the  disputed  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, will  here  be  made  known;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in  thinking,  that  this  house 
is  pledged  to  no  peculiar  doctrines,  that  it  is  not  erected  to  bind  my  own  or  any  man's 
opinions  on  this  or  on  future  times,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  free  investigation  of  reli- 
gious truth,  to  religious  progress,  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  Protestant  and 
Christian  liberty.  Most  earnestly  do  I  pray,  that  a  purer  theology,  that  diviner 
illuminations,  that  a  truer  worship  than  can  now  be  found  in  our  own  or  in  any  sect, 
may  be  the  glory  of  this  house.  We  who  now  consecrate  it  to  God,  believe  in  human 
progress.  We  do  not  say  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther."  We 
reprobate  the  exclusive,  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  churches  of  this  age,  which  denounce 
as  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  whoever  in  the  use  of  his  intellectual  liberty,  and  in  the 
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interpretation  of  God's  word  for  himself,  may  differ  from  the  traditions  and  creeds 
which  have  been  received  from  fallible  forefathers.  We  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  sect, 
but  to  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  Protestant,  Christian  liberty. 

I  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  liberty  is  opened  on  this  spot.  I  feel  that  this  town  has 
a  right  to  an  establishment,  in  which  conscientious  Christians  may  inquire  and  speak 
without  dreading  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  in  which  Protestantism  will  not 
be  dishonoured  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Romish  church.  This  island,  like  the  State 
to  which  it  belongs,  was  originally  settled  by  men  who  came  hither  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  in  assertion  of  the  right  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  word  of  God. 
Religious  freedom  was  the  very  principle  on  which  this  town  was  founded,  and  I 
rejoice  to  know,  that  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  never  wanted  champions  here. 
I  have  recently  read  a  very  valuable  discourse,  which  was  delivered  in  this  town  about 
a  century  ago,  and  just  a  century  after  the  cession  of  this  island  to  our  fathers  by  the 
Indians,  and  which  breathes  a  liberality  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  for  the 
rights  of  the  understanding  and  the  conscience,  very  rare  at  that  time  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  very  far  from  being  universal  now.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Mr  Callender, 
was  pastor  of  the  first  Baptish  church  in  this  place,  the  oldest  of  our  churches,  and  it 
•was  dedicated  to  a  descendant  of  the  venerable  Coddington,  our  first  Governor.  The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  pervades  this  discourse,  has  astonished  as  well  as 
rejoiced  me,  and  it  should  thrill  the  hearts  of  this  people.  Let  me  read  a  few  sen- 
tences:— 

"It  must  be  a  mean  contracted  way  of  thinking,  to  confine  the  favour  of  God,  and 
the  power  of  godliness,  to  one  set  of  speculative  opinions,  or  any  particular  external 
forms  of  worship.  How  hard  must  it  be  to  imagine,  that  all  other  Christians  but  our- 
selves, must  be  formal,  and  hypocritical,  and  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  because 
their  education  or  capacity  differs  from  ours,  or  that  God  has  given  them  more  or  less 
light  than  to  us ;  though  we  cannot  deny,  they  give  the  proper  evidence  of  their  fear- 
ing God  by  their  working  righteousness,  and  show  their  love  to  him  by  keeping  what 
they  understand  he  has  commanded;  and  though  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  purifies 
their  hearts  and  works  by  love  and  overcomes  the  world.  It  would  be  hard  to  show, 
why  liberty  of  conscience,  mutual  forbearance  and  good  will,  why  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of  unity  as  a  constrained  uniformity  in  external 
ceremonies,  or  a  forced  subscription  to  ambiguous  articles.  Experience  has  dearly 
convinced  the  world  that  unanimity  in  judgment  and  affection  cannot  be  secured  by 
penal  laws.  Who  can  tell,  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  is  not  enough 
for  Christians  to  aim  at?  And  who  can  assign  a  reason  why  they  may  not  love  one 
another  though  abounding  in  their  own  several  senses  ?  And  why  if  they  live  in  peace, 
the  God  of  love  and  peace  may  not  be  with  them? 

"  There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  rest  upon,  to  leave  others  the  liberty  we 
should  desire  ourselves,  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed  in  this  town  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  would 
it  were  more  common  in  our  own  day. 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  liberty  threw  a  lustre  on  this  island  immediately 
before  the  revolution.  I  mean  the  Rev.  Dr  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  and  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College.  This  country  has  not  perhaps 
produced  a  more  learned  man.  To  enlarged  acquaintance  with  physical  science  he 
added  extensive  researches  into  philology,  history,  and  antiquities;  nor  did  his  inde- 
fatigable mind  suffer  any  opportunity  to  escape  him,  of  adding  to  his  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge.  His  virtues  were  proportioned  to  his  intellectual  acquisition.  I  can  well 
remember  how  his  name  was  cherished  among  his  parishioners,  after  years  of  separa- 
tion. His  visit  to  this  place  was  to  many  a  festival.  When  little  more  than  a  child, 
I  was  present  at  some  of  his  private  meetings  with  the  more  religious  part  of  his  for- 
mer congregation;  and  I  recollect  how  I  was  moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks 
with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations  were  received.  In  his  faith  he  was  what  was 
called  a  moderate  Calvinist ;  but  his  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  carried  into  his  reli- 
gion the  spirit  of  liberty  which  then  stirred  the  whole  country.  Intolerance,  church- 
tyranny,  in  all  its  forms,  he  abhorred.  He  lespected  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
where  others  would  have  thought  themselves  authorised  to  restrain  it.  A  young  man, 
to  whom  he  had  been  as  a  father,  one  day  communicated  to  him  doubts  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  expressed  his  sorrow;  but  mildly,  and  with  undiminished  affection 
told  him  to  go  to  the  Scriptures,  'and  to  seek  his  faith  there  and  only  there.  His 
friendships  were  confined  to  no  parties.  He  desired  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided 
church  of  Christ,  not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit  of  love.  He  wished  to 
break  every  yoke,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  men's  necks.  To  the  influence  of  this 
distinguished  man  in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  may  owe  in  part  the 
indignation  which  I  feel  towards  every  invasion  of  human  rights.  In  my  earliest 
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years,  I  regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence.  I  have  his  form  before  me 
at  this  moment  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  so  strong  is  the 
impression  made  on  the  child  through  the  moral  affections. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  on  this  island.  You 
may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when  you  hear  me  name  in  this  connexion  the  venerable 
man,  who  once  ministered  in  this  place,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  name  is  indeed 
associated  with  a  stern  and  appalling  theology,  and  it  is  true,  that  he  wanted  toleration 
towards  those  who  rejected  his  views.  Still  in  forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was 
superior  to  human  authority;  he  broke  away  from  human  creeds;  he  interpreted  God's 
word  for  himself;  he  revered  reason,  the  oracle  of  God  within  him.  His  system,  how- 
ever fearful,  was  yet  built  on  a  generous  foundation.  He  maintained  that  all  holiness, 
all  moral  excellence,  consists  in  benevolence,  or  disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good;  that  this  is  the  character  of  God;  that  love  is  the  only  principle  of  the  divine 
administration.  He  taught  that  sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation,  and  is  to  be 
everlastingly  punished,  because  evil  is  necessary  to  the  highest  good.  To  this  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  individual  is  surrendered  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  he  required 
entire  and  cheerful  submission.  Other  Calvinists  were  willing  that  their  neighbours 
should  be  predestined  to  everlasting  misery  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  noble-minded 
man  demanded  a  more  generous  and  impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that  we  should 
consent  to  our  own  perdition,  should  be  willing  ourselves  to  be  condemned,  if  the 
greatest  good  of  the  universe,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  shoxild  so 
require.  True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surrender  of  personal  interest  to  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God.  Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  movements.  He 
called  us  to  seek  our  own  happiness  as  well  as  that  of  others,  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
benevolence;  to  do  good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self-preference,  not  from  the  impulse 
of  personal  desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sublime  law,  which  requires  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  each  and  all  within  our  influence.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  deep  impression  which  this  system  made  on  my  youthful  mind.  I  am  grateful  to 
this  stern  teacher  for  turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to  the  claims  and  majesty  of 
impartial,  universal  benevolence.  From  such  a  man,  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the 
established  theology  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  indeed  accepted  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination in  its  severest  form;  but  in  so  doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  revelation.  He  believed  this  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by  profound 
metaphisical  argumentation,  and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  so  that  in  receiving  it,  he  did  not  abandon  the  ground  of  reason.  In  accordance 
with  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  find  him  making  not  a  few  important  modifications 
of  Calvinism.  The  doctrine  that  we  are  liable  to  punishment  for  the  sin  of  our  first 
parent,  he  wholly  rejected;  and  not  satisfied  with  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
guilt  to  his  posterity,  he  subverted  what  the  old  theology  had  set  forth  as  the  only  foun- 
dation of  divine  acceptance,  namely  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  or  merits 
to  the  believer.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  found  no  mercy  at 
his  hands.  He  taught  that  Christ  suffered  equally  for  all  mankind.  The  system  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  an  effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism  with  its  essential 
truths.  Accordingly  his  disciples  were  sometimes  called,  and  willingly  called,  Rational 
Calvinists.  The  impression  which  he  made  was  much  greater  than  is  now  supposed. 
The  churches  of  New  England  received  a  decided  impression  from  his  views;  and 
though  his  name,  once  given  to  his  followers,  is  no  longer  borne,  his  influence  is  still 
felt.  The  conflict  now  going  on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  harsh 
features  of  Calvinism,  is  a  stage  of  the  revolutionary  movement  to  which  he  more  than 
any  man  gave  impulse.  /  can  certainly  bear  witness  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and  free 
inquiry  which  possessed  him.  In  my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house  at  the  request  of 
the  venerable  old  man.  As  soon  as  the  services  were  closed,  he  turned  to  me  with  an 
animated  benignant  smile,  and  using  a  quaintness  of  expression  which  I  need  not 
repeat,  said  to  me,  that  theology  was  still  imperfect,  and  that  he  hoped  I  should  live  to 
carry  it  towards  perfection.  Rare  and  most  honourable  liberality  in  the  leader  of  a 
sect!  He  wanted  not  to  secure  a  follower,  but  to  impel  a  young  mind  to  higher  truth. 
I  feel,  that  ability  has  not  been  given  me  to  accomplish  this  generous  hope;  but  such 
quickening  language  from  such  lips,  though  it  could  not  give  strength,  might  kindle 
desire,  and  elevate  exertion. — Thus  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  not  been  want- 
ing to  this  island.  May  this  spirit,  unawed  by  human  reproach,  unfettered  by  human 
creeds,  availing  itself  gratefully  of  human  aids,  and,  above  all,  looking  reverently  to 
God  for  light,  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  minister,  and  of  those  who  shall 
worship  within  these  walls.  May  this  spirit  spread  far  and  wide,  and  redeem  the 
Christian  world  from  the  usurpations  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  infallibility,  from 
uncharitableness,  intolerance,  persecution,  and  every  yoke  which  has  crushed  the 
human  soul. 

3  Y 
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I  have  done  with  the  personal  and  the  local.  In  conclusion,  let  me  revert  for  one 
moment  to  the  great  topic  of  this  discourse.  My  friends,  the  spiritual  worship  of  which 
I  have  this  day  spoken,  is  something  real.  There  is  a  worship  in  the  spirit,  a  worship 
very  different  from  standing  in  the  church,  or  keeling  in  the  closet,  a  worship  which 
cannot  be  confined  to  set  phrases,  and  asks  not  the  clothing  of  outward  forms,  a  thirst 
of  the  soul  for  its  Creator,  an  inward  voice,  which  our  nearest  neighbour  cannot  hear, 
but  which  pierces  the  skies.  To  the  culture  of  this  spiritual  worship,  we  dedicate  this 
house.  My  friends,  rest  not  in  offering  breath,  in  moving  the  lips,  in  bending  the  knee 
to  your  Creator.  There  is  another,  a  nearer,  a  happier  intercourse  with  Heaven,  a 
worship  of  love,  sometimes  too  full  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union  of  mind  with  him 
closer  than  all  earthly  friendships.  This  is  the  worship  to  which  Christ  calls.  Christ 
came  not  to  build  churches,  not  to  rear  cathedrals  with  Gothic  arches,  or  swelling 
domes,  but  to  dedicate  the  human  soul  to  God.  When  God  "  bows  the  heavens  and 
comes  down,"  it  is  not  that  he  may  take  up  his  abode  beneath  the  vault  of  a  metropo- 
litan temple;  it  is  not  that  he  is  drawn  by  majestic  spires  or  by  clouds  of  fragrance, 
but  that  he  may  visit  and  dwell  in  the  humble,  obedient,  disinterested  soul.  This 
house  is  to  moulder  away.  Temples  hewn  from  the  rock  will  crumble  to  dust,  or  melt 
in  the  last  fire.  But  the  inward  temple  will  survive  all  outward  change.  When  winds 
and  oceans  and  suns  shall  have  ceased  to  praise  God,  the  human  soul  will  praise  him. 
It  will  receive  more  and  more  divine  inspirations  of  truth  and  love;  will  fill  with  its 
benevolent  ministry  wider  and  wider  spheres ;  and  will  accomplish  its  destiny  by  a 
progress  towards  God  as  unlimited,  as  mysterious,  as  enduring  as  eternity. 
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I  HAVE  not  quoted  the  verses  preceding  those  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  which  are  often  adduced  in  proof  of  Christ's  supreme  divinity, 
because  it  is  acknowledged  by  learned  men  of  all  denominations,  that  our  translation 
of  the  most  important  clause  is  incorrect,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  I  think,  however,  that  no  man,  unacquainted  with  the  com- 
mon theories,  can  read  any  translation  and  escape  the  impression,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  derived,  dependent,  subordinate  being,  and  a  distinct  being  from  the  Father.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  in  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the  terms  "  God"  and  "  the  Father," 
not  Jesus  Christ  but  another  being?  How  plain  is  it,  that  in  the  passage  chosen  as  the 
text  for  this  discourse,  our  Saviour  intended  by  these  terms  not  himself  but  another 
being?  What  other  idea  could  his  hearers  receive?  What  decisive  proofs  are 
furnished  by  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  the  "  Father  "  and  of  "  God,"  as  another 
being,  and  of  distinguishing  himself  from  him  ? 
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I  UNDERSTAND  that  the  interest  expressed  by  me  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  has 
surprised  some  of  my  townsmen  of  Newport,  who  knew  him  only  by  report,  or  who 
saw  him  in  their  youth.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  He  lived  almost  wholly  in  his  study, 
and  like  very  retired  men,  was  the  object  of  little  sympathy.  His  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world.  I  can  well  recollect  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  me  when  a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a  plaid  gown  fastened 
by  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  with  a  study  cap  on  his  head  instead  of  his  wig.  His 
delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  the  worst  I  ever  met  with.  Such  tones  never  came  from 
any  human  voice  within  my  hearing.  He  was  the  very  ideal  of  bad  delivery.  Then 
I  must  say,  the  matter  was  often  as  uninviting  as  the  manner.  Dr  Hopkins  was  dis- 
tinguished by  nothing  more  than  by  faithfulness  to  his  principles.  He  carried  them 
out  to  their  full  extent.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total  depravity,  believing  that  there 
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was  nothing  good  or  generous  in  human  nature  to  which  he  could  make  an  appeal, 
believing  that  he  could  benefit  men  only  by  setting  before  them  their  utterly  lost  and 
helpless  condition,  he  came  to  the  point  without  any  circumlocution,  and  dealt  out 
terrors  with  an  unsparing  liberality.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  manners  had  a  blunt- 
ness,  partly  natural,  partly  the  result  of  long  seclusion  in  the  country.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  such  a  man  should  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe.  But  he  had  a  true 
benevolence,  and  what  is  more  worthy  of  being  noted,  he  was  given  to  a  facetious  style 
of  conversation.  Two  instances  immediately  occur  to  me,  which  happened  in  my  own 
circle.  One  day  he  dined  at  my  father's  with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing  to 
comply  with  the  costume  of  the  day,  but  whose  modesty  only  allowed  the  ruffles  to  peep 
from  his  breast.  The  Doctor  said,  with  good  humour,  "I  don't  care  for  ruffles;  but 
if  I  wore  them,  I'd  wear  them  like  a  man."  I  recollect  that  on  visiting  him  one  day 
when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  I  found  his  eyes  much  inflamed  by  reading 
and  writing.  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  abstinence  from  these  occupations. 
He  replied,  smilingly,  with  an  amusing  story,  and  then  added,  "  If  my  eyes  won't 
study,  no  eyes  for  me."  This  facetiousness  may  seem  to  some  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  not  consistent  with  the  great  severity  of  his  theology ;  but  nothing  is 
more  common  than  this  apparent  self-contradiction.  The  ministers,  who  deal  most  in 
terrors,  who  preach  doctrines  which  ought  to  make  their  flesh  creep,  and  to  turn 
their  eyes  into  fountains  of  tears,  are  not  generally  distinguished  by  their  spare  forms 
or  haggard  countenances.  They  take  the  world  as  easily  as  people  of  a  milder  creed; 
and  this  does  not  show  that  they  want  sincerity  or  benevolence.  It  only  shows  how 
superficially  men  may  believe  in  doctrines,  which  yet  they  would  shudder  to  relin- 
quish. It  shows  how  little  the  import  of  language,  which  is  thundered  from  the  lips, 
is  comprehended  and  felt.  I  should  not  set  down  as  hard-hearted,  a  man  whose 
appetite  should  be  improved  by  preaching  a  sermon  full  of  images  and  threatenings 
of  "  a  bottomless  hell."  The  best  meals  are  sometimes  made  after  such  effusions. 
This  is  only  an  example  of  the  numberless  contradictious  in  human  life.  Men  aro 
every  day  saying  and  doing,  from  the  power  of  education,  habit,  and  imitation,  what 
has  no  root  whatever  in  their  serious  convictions.  Dr.  Hopkins,  though  his  style  of 
preaching  and  conversation  did  not  always  agree,  was  a  sincere  benevolent  man.  I 
remember  hearing  of  his  giving  on  a  journey  all  he  had  to  a  poor  woman.  On  another 
occasion  he  contributed  to  some  religious  object  a  hundred  dollars,  which  he  had 
received  for  the  copyright  of  a  book;  and  this  he  gave  from  his  penury,  for  he  received 
no  fixed  salary,  and  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  donations  of  friends  for  common 
comforts.  When  he  first  established  himself  in  Newport,  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  two  great  evils,  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  in  both  of  which  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  or  had  been  engaged.  "  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,"  and  without 
"  conferring  with  flesh  or  blood,"  without  heeding  the  strong  prejudices  and  passions 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  these  abuses,  he  bore  his  faithful  testimony  against  them  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Still  more,  he  laboured  for  the  education  of  the  coloured 
people,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  the  intelligence  and 
exemplary  piety  of  those  who  came  under  his  influence.  Much  as  he  disapproved 
of  the  moderate  theology  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  cheerfully  co-operated  with  him  in  this 
work.  Their  names  were  joined  to  a  circular  for  obtaining  funds  to  educate  Africans 
as  missionaries  to  their  own  country.  These  two  eminent  men,  who,  as  I  think, 
held  no  ministerial  intercourse,  forgot  their  differences  in  their  zeal  for  freedom  and 
humanity. 

Dr.  Hopkins  in  conversing  with  me  on  his  past  history,  reverted  more  frequently  to 
his  religious  controversies  than  to  any  other  event  of  his  life,  and  always  spoke  as  a 
man  conscious  of  having  gained  the  victory;  and  in  this,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  judged 
justly.  He  was  true,  as  I  have  said,  to  his  principles,  and  carried  them  out  fearlessly 
to  their  consequences;  whilst  his  opponents  wished  to  stop  half-way.  Of  course  it 
was  easy  for  a  practised  disputant  to  drive  them  from  their  position.  They  had,  indeed, 
the  advantage  of  common  sense  on  their  side,  but  this  availed  little  at  a  time  when  it 
was  understood  that  common  sense  was  to  yield  to  the  established  creed.  These  con- 
troversies are  most  of  them  forgotten,  but  they  were  agitated  with  no  small  warmth. 
One  of  the  most  important,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  Calvinists,  turned  on  what 
were  called  the  "Means  of  Grace."  The  question  was,  whether  the  unregenorate 
could  do  anything  for  themselves,  whether  an  unconverted  man  could,  by  prayer,  by 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  public  worship,  promote  his  own  conversion ;  whether, 
in  a  word,  any  means  used  by  an  unrcgenerate  man,  would  avail  to  that  change  of 
heart  on  which  his  future  happiness  depended.  Dr.  Hopkins,  true  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Calvinism,  took  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  He  maintained,  that 
man,  being  wholly  depraved  by  nature,  wholly  averse  to  God  and  goodness,  could  do 
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nothing  but  sin,  before  the  mighty  power  of  God  had  implanted  a  new  principle  of 
holiness  within  his  heart;  that,  of  course,  his  prayers  and  efforts  before  conversion 
were  sins,  and  deserved  the  divine  wrath;  that  his  very  struggles  for  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, wanting,  as  they  did,  a  holy  motive,  springing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of  an 
unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his  guilt  and  condemnation.  The  doctrine  was  indeed 
horrible,  but  a  plain,  necessary  result  of  man's  total  corruption  and  impotence.  I 
state  this  controversy,  that  the  reader  may  know  the  kind  of  topics  in  which  the  zeal 
and  abilities  of  our  fathers  were  employed.  It  also  shows  us  how  extremes  meet.  Dr. 
Hopkins  contended,  that  no  means  of  religion  or  virtue  could  avail,  unless  used  with 
a  sincere  love  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  this  doctrine,  all  liberal  Christians  concur. 
In  their  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  wears  an  entirely  different  aspect,  in  consequence 
of  their  denial  of  total,  original  depravity,  that  terrible  error,  which  drove  Dr.  Hopkins 
to  conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the  reason,  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

The  characteristic  disposition  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  follow  out  his  principles,  was 
remarkably  illustrated  in  a  manuscript  of  his  which  was  never  published,  and  which 
perhaps  was  suppressed  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  papers,  in  consequence 
of  its  leaning  towards  some  of  the  speculations  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  day,  in 
regard  to  Utility  or  the  General  Good.  It  fell  into  my  hands  after  his  death,  and 
struck  me  so  much  that  I  think  I  can  trust  my  recollections  of  it.  It  gave  the  author's 
ideas  of  Moral  Good.  He  maintained  that  the  object  of  "  Moral  Good,"  the  object  on 
which  virtue  is  fixed,  and  the  choice  of  which  constitutes  virtue,  is  "natural  good," 
or  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  Enjoymnent,  not  our  own  enjoyment  only,  but  that 
of  the  whole  system  of  being.  He  virtually,  if  not  expressly  set  forth  this  "  natural 
good,"  that  is,  happiness  in  the  simple  sense  of  enjoyment,  as  the  ultimate  good,  and 
made  moral  good  the  means.  I  well  recollect  how,  in  starting  from  this  principle,  he 
justified  eternal  punishment.  He  affirmed,  that  sin  or  selfishness  (synonymous  words 
in  his  vocabulary)  tended  to  counteract  God's  system,  which  is  framed  for  infinite 
happiness,  or  tended  to  produce  infinite  misery.  He  then  insisted,  that  by  subjecting 
the  sinner  to  endless,  that  is,  infinite  misery,  this  tendency  was  made  manifest ;  a 
correspondence  was  established  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment,  and  a  barrier 
was  erected  against  sin,  which  was  demanded  by  the  greatness  of  the  good  menaced 
by  the  wrong-doer. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  recollections  of  a  man,  who  has  been  crowded  out  of 
men's  minds  by  the  thronging  events  and  interests  of  our  time,  but  who  must  always 
fill  an  important  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  a  singularly  blameless 
man,  with  the  exception  of  intolerance  towards  those  who  differed  from  him.  This  he 
sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  him,  seemed  a 
sign  of  anything  but  benignity.  In  one  point  of  view,  I  take  pleasure  in  thinking  of 
him.  He  was  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  our  spiritual  nature.  In  narrow  circum- 
stances, with  few  outward  indulgences,  in  great  seclusion,  he  yet  found  much  to  enjoy. 
He  lived  in  a  world  of  thought,  above  all  earthly  passions.  He  represented  to  himself, 
as  the  result  of  the  divine  government,  a  boundless  diffusion  of  felicity  through  the 
universe,  and  contrived  to  merge  in  this  the  horrors  of  his  theological  system.  His 
doctrines,  indeed,  threw  dark  colours  over  the  world  around  him ;  but  he  took  refuge 
from  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Millennium.  The  Millennium  was  his  chosen 
ground.  If  any  subject  of  thought  possessed  him  above  all  others,  I  suppose  it  to  have 
been  this.  The  Millennium  was  more  than  a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of 
visible  things.  He  was  at  home  in  it.  His  book  on  the  subject  has  an  air  of  reality, 
as  if  written  from  observation.  He  describes  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Millennium, 
as  one  familiar  with  them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of  the  church  not  a  whit  the 
less,  because  it  was  so  much  his  own  creation.  The  fundamental  idea,  the  germ,  he 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and  from  his  own  mind.  Whilst  to  the 
multitude  he  seemed  a  hard,  dry  theologian,  feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he 
was  living  in  a  region  of  imagination,  feeding  on  visions  of  a  holiness  and  a  happiness, 
which  are  to  make  earth  all  but  heaven.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  other 
examples  of  the  same  character,  with  men,  who,  amidst  privation,  under  bodily 
infirmity,  and  with  none  of  those  materials  of  enjoyment  which  the  multitude  are 
striving  for,  live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy  what  affluence  never  dreamed 
of, — men  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things;  and  the  sight  of  such  has  done 
me  more  good,  has  spoken  more  to  my  head  and  heart,  than  many  sermons  and 
volumes.  I  have  learned  the  sufficiency  of  the  mind  to  itself,  its  independence  on 
outward  things. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  use  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Hopkins  to  get  the  particulars 
of  the  habits  and  conversation  of  Edwards  and  Whitfield,  whom  he  knew  intimately. 
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I  value  the  hints  which  I  get  about  distinguished  men  from  their  friends,  much  more 
than  written  accounts  of  them.  Most  biographies  are  of  little  worth.  The  tme  object 
of  a  biography,  which  is  to  give  us  an  insight  into  men's  characters,  such  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them  would  have  furnished,  is  little  comprehended.  The  sayings 
and  actions  of  a  man,  which  breathe  most  of  what  was  individual  in  him,  should  be 
sought  above  all  things  by  his  historian;  and  yet  most  lives  contain  none  or  next  to 
none  of  these.  They  are  panegyrics,  not  lives.  No  department  of  literature  is  so  false 
as  biography.  The  object  is,  not  to  let  down  the  hero;  and  consequently,  what  is 
most  human,  most  genuine,  most  characteristic  in  his  history  is  excluded.  Sometimes 
one  anecdote  will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more  than  all  the  prominent 
events  of  his  life.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  readers  may  object  to  some  of  my 
notices  of  the  stem  theologian,  to  whom  this  note  refers,  as  too  familiar.  This  seems 
to  me  their  merit.  They  show  that  he  was  not  a  mere  theologian,  that  he  had  the 
sympathies  of  a  man. 
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DISCOURSE 
PRONOUNCED  BEFORE  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


MATTHEW  xix.  13,  14:  "Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he 
should  put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray:  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But 
Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

THE  subject  of  this  discourse  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  society,  at  whose  request 
I  appear  in  this  place.  The  Sunday-School,  this  is  now  to  engage  our  attention.  I 
believe,  I  can  best  aid  it  by  expounding  the  principles  on  which  it  should  rest  and  by 
•which  it  should  be  guided.  I  am  not  anxious  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  this  and 
similar  institutions.  They  do  much  good,  but  they  are  destined  to  do  greater.  They 
are  in  their  infancy,  and  are  only  giving  promise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  confer. 
They  already  enjoy  patronage,  and  this  will  increase  certainly,  necessarily,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  shall  grow  in  efficiency  and  usefulness.  I  wish  to  say  something  of  the 
great  principles  which  should  preside  over  them,  and  of  the  modes  of  operation  by 
which  they  can  best  accomplish  their  end.  This  discourse,  though  especially  designed 
for  Sunday-Schools,  is,  in  truth,  equally  applicable  to  domestic  instruction.  Parents 
who  are  anxious  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  paths  of  Christian  virtue,  will  find  in 
every  principle  and  rule,  now  to  be  laid  down,  a  guide  for  their  own  steps.  How  to 
reach,  influence,  enlighten,  elevate  the  youthful  mind,  this  is  the  grand  topic;  and 
who  ought  not  to  be  interested  in  it?  for  who  has  not  an  interest  in  the  young? 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views  under  the  following  heads.  I  shall  consider, 
first,  the  Principle  on  which  such  schools  should  be  founded;  next,  their  End  or  great 
object;  in  the  third  place,  What  they  should  teach;  and,  lastly,  How  they  should 
teach.  These  divisions,  if  there  were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  offering  you  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important 
views  under  each. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle  on  which  the  Sunday-School  should  be 
founded.  It  must  be  founded  and  carried  on  in  Faith.  You  must  not  establish  it 
from  imitation,  nor  set  it  in  motion  because  other  sects  have  adopted  a  like  machinery. 
The  Sunday-School  must  be  founded  on  and  sustained  by  a  strong  faith  in  its  useful- 
ness, its  worth,  its  importance.  Faith  is  the  spring  of  all  energetic  action.  Men  throw 
their  souls  into  objects  only  because  they  believe  them  to  be  attainable  and  worth 
pursuit.  You  must  have  faith  in  your  school ;  and  for  this  end  you  must  have  faith 
in  God;  in  the  child  whom  you  teach;  and  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  to  be  taught. 

You  must  have  faith  in  God;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  a  general  belief  of  his 
existence  and  perfection,  but  a  faith  in  him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the  children 
whom  you  instruct,  as  desiring  their  progress  more  than  all  human  friends,  and  as 
most  ready  to  aid  you  in  your  efforts  for  their  good.  You  must  not  feel  yourselves 
alone.  You  must  not  think  when  you  enter  the  place  of  teaching,  that  only  you  and 
your  pupils  are  present,  and  that  you  have  nothing  but  your  own  power  and  wisdom 
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to  rely  on  for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher  presence.  You  must  feel  that  the 
Father  of  these  children  is  near  you,  and  that  he  loves  them  with  a  boundless  love. 
Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested  only  in  higher  orders  of  beings,  or  only  in  great  and 
distinguished  men.  The  little  child  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  hero,  as  the  philosopher, 
as  the  angel;  for  in  that  child  are  the  germs  of  an  angel's  powers,  and  God  has  called 
him  into  being  that  he  may  become  an  angel.  On  this  faith  every  Sunday-School 
should  be  built,  and  on  such  a  foundation  it  will  stand  firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the  child  whom  you  instruct.  Believe  in  the  great- 
ness of  its  nature  and  in  its  capacity  of  improvement.  Do  not  measure  its  mind  by  its 
frail,  slender  form.  In  a  very  few  years,  in  ten  years  perhaps,  that  child  is  to  come 
forward  into  life,  to  take  on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous  vocation,  to  assume  serious 
responsibilities,  and  soon  after  he  may  be  the  head  of  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the' 
government  of  his  country.  All  the  powers  which  he  is  to  put  forth  in  life,  all  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  unfolded  in  his  endless  being,  are  now  wrapped  up  within  him. 
That  mind,  not  you,  nor  I,  nor  an  angel,  can  comprehend.  Feel  that  your  scholar,  young 
as  he  is,  is  worthy  of  your  intensest  interest.  Have  faith  in  his  nature,  especially  as 
fitted  for  religion.  Do  not,  as  some  do,  look  on  the  child  as  born  under  the  curse  of 
God,  as  naturally  hostile  to  all  goodness  and  truth.  What !  the  child  totally  depraved ! 
Can  it  be  that  such  a  thought  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  human  being?  especially  of 
a  parent!  What!  in  that  beauty  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  that  open  brow,  that 
cheerful  smile,  do  you  see  the  brand  of  total  corruption?  Is  it  a  little  fiend  who  sleeps 
so  sweetly  on  his  mother's  breast?  Was  it  an  infant  demon,  which  Jesus  took  in  his 
arms  and  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  Is  the  child,  who,  as  you  relate 
to  him  a  story  of  suffering  or  generosity,  listens  with  a  tearful  or  kindling  eye  and  a 
throbbing  heart,  is  he  a  child  of  hell?  As  soon  could  I  look  on  the  sun,  and  think  it 
the  source  of  darkness,  as  on  the  countenance  of  childhood  or  of  youth,  and  see  total 
depravity  written  there.  My  friends,  we  should  believe  any  doctrine  sooner  than  this, 
for  it  tempts  us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth;  to  loathe  our  existence ;  and,  by  making 
our  Creator  our  worst  foe  and  our  fellow-creatures  hateful,  it  tends  to  rupture  all  the 
ties  which  bind  us  to  God  and  our  race.  My  friends,  have  faith  in  the  child ;  not  that 
it  is  virtuous  and  holy  at  birth;  for  virtue  or  holiness,  is  not,  cannot  be  born  with  us, 
but  is  a  free,  voluntary  effort  of  a  being  who  knows  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  who,  if  tempted,  adheres  to  the  right;  but  have  faith  in  the  child  as  capable  of 
knowing  and  loving  the  good  and  the  true,  as  having  a  conscience  to  take  the  side  of 
duty,  as  open  to  ingenuous  motives  for  well-doing,  as  created  for  knowledge,  wisdom, 
piety,  and  disinterested  love. 

Once  more,  you  must  have  faith  in  Christianity  as  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  child, 
as  the  very  truth  fitted  to  enlighten,  interest,  and  improve  the  human  being  in  the  first 
years  of  life.  It  is  the  property  of  our  religion,  that  whilst  it  stretches  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  mightiest  intellect,  it  contracts  itself,  so  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of  the 
narrowest;  that  whilst  it  furnishes  matter  of  inexhaustible  speculation  to  such  men  as 
Locke  and  Newton,  it  condescends  to  the  ignorant  and  becomes  the  teacher  of  babes. 
Christianity  at  once  speaks  with  authority  in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  and  enters  the 
nursery  to  instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial  wisdom  into  the  ears  of  infancy.  And  this 
wonderful  property  of  our  religion  is  to  be  explained  by  its  being  founded  on,  and 
answering  to,  the  primitive  and  most  universal  principles  of  human  nature.  It  reveals 
God  as  a  parent;  and  the  first  sentiment  which  dawns  on  the  child,  is  love  to  its 
parents.  It  enjoins  not  arbitrary  commands,  but  teaches  the  everlasting  principles  of 
duty  •,  and  the  sense  of  duty  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  the  earliest  stages  of  our  being. 
It  speaks  of  a  future  world  and  its  inhabitants;  and  childhood  welcomes  the  idea  of 
angels,  of  spirits,  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  the  unseen.  Above  all,  Christianity  is 
set  forth  in  the  life,  the  history,  the  character  of  Jesus ;  and  his  character,  though  so 
sublime,  is  still  so  real,  so  genuine,  so  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  so  naturally 
unfolded  amidst  the  common  scenes  of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  principal  features  by 
the  child  as  no  other  greatness  can  be.  One  of  the  excellences  of  Christianity,  is,  that 
it  is  not  an  abtruse  theory,  not  wrapped  up  in  abstract  phrases ;  but  taught  us  in  facts, 
in  narratives.  It  lives,  moves,  speaks,  and  acts  before  our  eyes.  Christian  love  is  not 
taught  us  in  cold  precepts.  It  speaks  from  the  cross.  So,  immortality  is  not  a  vague 
promise.  It  breaks  forth  like  the  morning  from  the  tomb  near  Calvary.  It  becomes 
a  glorious  reality  in  the  person  of  the  rising  Saviour;  and  his  ascension  opens  to  our 
view  the  heaven  into  which  he  enters.  It  is  this  historical  form  of  our  religion,  which 
peculiarly  adapts  it  to  childhood,  to  the  imagination  and  heart,  which  open  first  in 
childhood.  In  this  sense,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  religion  of  Christ,  belongs  to 
children.  This  you  must  feel.  Believe  in  the  fitness  of  our  religion  for  those  you 
teach.  Feel  that  you  have  the  very  instrument  for  acting  on  the  young  mind,  that 
you  have  the  life-giving  word. 
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II.  Having  considered  the  faith  in  which  the  Sunday-School  should  be  founded,  I 
proceed  now  to  consider  the  end,  the  great  object,  which  should  be  proposed  and  kept 
steadily  in  view  by  its  friends.  To  work  efficiently  and  usefully,  we  must  understand 
what  we  are  to  work  for.  In  proportion  as  an  end  is  seen  dimly  and  unsteadily,  our 
action  will  be  vague,  uncertain,  and  our  energy  wasted.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of  the 
Sunday-School  ?  The  great  end  is,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  to  bring  his  under- 
standing, conscience,  and  heart  into  earnest,  vigorous  action  on  religious  and  moral 
truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in  him  Spiritual  Life.  Inward  life,  force,  activity,  this  it 
must  be  our  to  aim  to  call  forth  and  build  up  in  all  our  teachings  of  the  young,  espe- 
cially in  religious  teaching.  You  must  never  forget,  my  friends,  whether  parents  or 
Sunday-School  instructors,  what  kind  of  a  being  you  are  acting  upon.  Never  forget 
that  the  child  is  a  rational,  moral,  free  being,  and  that  the  great  end  of  education  is  to 
awaken  rational  and  moral  energy  within  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  right,  to  the  free  determination  of  himself  to  truth  and  duty.  The  child  is  not  a 
piece  of  wax  to  be  moulded  at  another's  pleasure,  not  a  stone  to  be  hewn  passively 
into  any  shape  which  the  caprice  and  interest  of  others  may  dictate ;  but  a  living, 
thinking  being,  made  to  act  from  principles  in  his  own  heart,  to  distinguish  for  himself 
between  good  and  evil,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  to  form  himself,  to  be  in  an 
important  sense  the  author  of  his  own  character,  the  determiner  of  his  own  future 
being.  This  most  important  view  of  the  child,  should  never  forsake  the  teacher.  He 
is  a  free  moral  agent,  and  our  end  should  be  to  develope  such  a  being.  He  must  not 
be  treated  as  if  he  were  unthinking  matter.  You  can  make  a  house,  a  ship,  a  statue, 
without  its  own  consent.  You  determine  the  machines  which  you  form  wholly  by 
your  own  will.  The  child  has  a  will  as  well  as  yourselves.  The  great  design  of  his 
being  is,  that  he  should  act  from  himself  and  on  himself.  He  can  understand  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  created  that  he  may  accomplish  it  from  free  choice, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  his  own  deliberate  purpose. 

The  great  end  in  religious  instruction,  whether  in  the  Sunday-School  or  family,  is, 
not  to  stamp  our  minds  irresistibly  on  the  young,  but  to  stir  up  their  own ;  not  to  make 
them  see  with  our  eyes,  but  to  look  inquiringly  and  steadily  with  their  own;  not  to 
give  them  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge,  but  to  inspire  a  fervent  love  of  truth;  not 
to  form  an  outward  regularity,  but  to  touch  inward  springs;  not  to  burden  the 
memory,  but  to  quicken  and  strengthen  the  power  of  thought;  not  to  bind  them  by 
ineradicable  prejudices  to  our  particular  sect  or  peculiar  notions,  but  to  prepare  them 
for  impartial,  conscientious  judging  of  whatever  subjects  may,  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, be  offered  to  their  decision ;  not  to  impose  religion  upon  them  in  the  form  of 
arbitrary  rules,  which  rest  on  no  foundation  but  our  own  word  and  will,  but  to  awaken 
the  conscience,  the  moral  discernment,  so  that  they  may  discern  and  approve  for  them  - 
selves  what  is  everlastingly  right  and  good ;  not  to  tell  them  that  God  is  good,  but  to 
help  them  to  see  and  feel  his  love  in  all  that  he  does  within  and  around  them ;  not  to 
tell  them  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  to  open  their  inward  eye  to  the  beauty  and  great- 
ness of  his  character,  and  to  enkindle  aspirations  after  a  kindred  virtue.  In  a  word, 
the  great  object  of  all  schools  is,  to  awaken  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  the  child. 
Life  is  the  great  thing  to  be  sought  in  a  human  being.  Hitherto,  most  religions  and 
governments  have  been  very  much  contrivances  for  extinguishing  life  in  the  human 
soul.  Thanks  to  God,  we  live  to  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  never  to  give  our  children  a  command 
without  assigning  our  reasons,  or  an  opinion  without  stating  our  proofs.  They  must 
rely  on  us  in  the  first  instance,  for  much  that  they  cannot  comprehend;  but  I  mean, 
that  our  great  aim  in  controlling  them,  must  be  to  train  them  to  control  themselves, 
and  our  great  aim  in  giving  them  instruction,  must  be  to  aid  them  in  the  acquisition 
of  truth  for  themselves.  As  far  as  possible,  religion  should  be  adapted  to  their  minds 
and  hearts.  We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do  nature.  We  do  not  shut  up  our 
children  from  outward  nature,  and  require  them  to  believe  in  the  great  laws  of  the 
Creator,  in  the  powers  of  light,  heat,  steam,  gravity,  on  our  word  alone.  We  put  them 
in  the  presence  of  nature.  We  delight  to  verify  what  we  teach  them  of  the  mineral, 
animal,  and  vegetable  worlds,  by  facts  placed  under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage 
them  to  observe  for  themselves,  and  to  submit  to  experiment  what  they  hear.  Now, 
all  the  great  principles  of  morals  and  religion  may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed,  like 
the  great  laws  of  nature,  by  what  falls  under  the  child's  own  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence. Indeed  great  moral  and  religious  truths  are  nearer  to  him  than  the  principles 
of  natural  science.  The  germs  of  them  are  in  his  soul.  All  the  elementary  ideas  of 
God  and  duty  and  love  and  happiness,  come  to  him  from  his  own  spiritual  powers  and 
affections.  Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  revealed  to  him  in  his  own 
motives  of  action  and  in  the  motives  of  those  around  him.  Faith  in  God  and  virtue 
does  not  depend  on  assertion  alone.  Religion  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it  more 
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than  history  or  science.  It  should  rest  more  on  the  soul's  own  consciousness,  experi- 
ence, and  observation.  To  wake  up  the  soul  to  a  clear,  affectionate  perception  of  the 
reality  and  truth  and  greatness  of  religion,  is  the  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-Schools  is,  that  they  will  fall  into  a  course  of  mechanical 
teaching,  that  they  will  give  religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as  a  quickening 
reality.  It  is  not  enough  to  use  words  conveying  truth.  Truth  must  be  so  given  that 
the  mind  will  lay  hold  on,  will  recognise  it  as  truth,  and  will  incorporate  it  with  itself. 
The  most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most 
wholesome  food,  for  want  of  action  in  the  digestive  organs,  becomes  an  oppressive 
load.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much  harm  is  done  by  giving  error  to  a  child,  as  by  giving 
truth  in  a  lifeless  form.  What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes  in  Christian  countries? 
Not  that  they  disbelieve  Christianity;  not  that  they  hold  great  errors,  but  that  truth 
lies  dead  within  them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words  without  meaning.  They  hear 
of  spiritual  realities,  awful  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  with  utter  unconcern;  and  one 
reason  of  this  insensibility  is,  that  teaching  in  early  life  was  so  mechanical,  that  reli- 
gion was  lodged  in  the  memory  and  the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason  was  not 
awakened,  nor  the  conscience  nor  the  heart  moved.  According  to  the  common  modes 
of  instruction,  the  minds  of  the  young  become  worn  to  great  truths.  By  reading  the 
Scriptures  without  thought  or  feeling,  their  minds  are  dulled  to  its  most  touching  and 
sublime  passages;  and,  when  once  a  passage  lies  dead  in  the  mind,  its  resurrection  to 
life  and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work.  Here  lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-Schools. 
Let  us  never  forget,  that  their  end  is  to  awaken  life  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-Schools,  to 
accomplish  the  great  end  of  which  I  have  spoken;*  and  this  may  seem  soon  settled. 
Should  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-School,  the  answer  would  be, 
"  The  Christian  religion.  The  institution  is  a  Christian  one,  and  has  for  its  end  the 
communication  of  Christian  truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the  answer;  but  the  question  then 
comes,  "In  what  forms  shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so  as  to  wake  up  the  life  of  the 
child?  Shall  a  catechism  be  taught?"  I  say,  No.  A  catechism  is  a  skeleton,  a  dead 
letter,  a  petrifaction.  Wanting  life,  it  can  give  none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it  cannot 
but  make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whose  age  demands  that  truth  should  be  embodied, 
set  before  their  eyes,  bound  up  with  real  life.  A  catechism,  by  being  systematical, 
may  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to  teaching;  but  systems  of  theology  are  out  of 
place  in  Sunday-Schools.  They  belong  to  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  religious 
teaching.  Besides,  they  are  so  generally  the  constructions  of  human  ingenuity  rather 
than  the  living  forms  of  divine  wisdom;  they  give  such  undue  prominence  to  doctrines 
which  have  been  lifted  into  importance  only  by  the  accident  of  having  been  made 
matters  of  controversy ;  they  so  often  sacrifice  common  sense,  the  plain  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience,  to  the  preservation  of  what  is  called  consistency;  they  lay  such 
fetters  on  teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent  so  much  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  that  they  seldom  enter  the  Sunday-School  but  to  darken  and  mislead  it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be  learned  not  from  catechisms  and  systems,  but  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  from  that  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it  especially 
resides,  in  the  histories,  actions,  words,  sufferings,  triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Gospels,  the  Gospels,  these  should  be  the  text-book  of  Sunday-Schools.  They  are 
more  adapted  to  the  child  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture.  They  are  full  of  life, 
reality,  beauty,  power,  and  in  skilful  hands  are  fitted  above  all  writing  to  awaken 
spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 

The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  study  of  the  Sunday-School  teacher,  and  of  all  who  teach 
the  young;  and  the  great  object  of  study  must  be,  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  of  these 
divine  writings,  and,  above  all  things,  to  comprehend  the  spirit,  character,  purpose, 
motives,  love  of  Jesus  Christ  He  is  to  be  the  great  study.  In  him,  his  religion  is 
revealed  as  nowhere  else.  Much  attention  is  now  given,  and  properly  given,  by 
teachers  to  what  may  be  called  the  letter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try where  Christ  lived,  to  the  customs  to  which  he  refers,  to  the  state  of  society  which 
surrounded  him.  This  knowledge  is  of  great  utility.  We  should  strive  to  learn  the 
circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  and  lived,  as  thoroughly  as  those  of  our  own 

*  In  the  remarks  which  I  am  to  make  on  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-School, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  school  is  the  first  stage  of  a  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, not  the  whole  course;  that  it  prepares  for,  but  does  not  include  Bible  classes,  and 
other  classes  in  which  the  most  difficult  books  of  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  should  be  taught. 
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times.  We  should  study  the  men  among  whom  he  lived,  their  opinions  and  passions, 
their  hopes  and  expectations,  the  sects  who  hated  and  opposed  him,  the  superstitions 
•which  prevailed  among  the  learned  and  the  multitude,  and  strive  to  see  all  these 
things  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  lived  at  the  very  moment  of  Christ's  ministry.  But  all 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  bringing  us  near 
to  Jesus,  of  letting  us  into  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  of  revealing  to  us  his  spirit  and 
character,  and  of  bringing  out  the  full  purpose  and  import  of  all  that  he  did  and  said. 
It  is  only  by  knowing  the  people  among  whom  he  was  born,  and  brought  up,  and 
lived,  and  died,  that  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  originality,  strength,  and  dignity  of 
his  character,  his  unborrowed,  self-subsisting  excellence,  his  miraculous  love.  We 
have  very  few  of  us  a  conception,  how  Jesus  stood  alone  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
how  unsustained  he  was  in  his  great  work,  how  he  found  not  one  mind  to  comprehend 
his  own,  not  one  friend  to  sympathise  with  his  great  purpose,  how  every  outward 
influence  withstood  him;  and,  for  want  of  this  conception,  we  do  not  regard  Jesus 
with  the  interest  which  his  character  should  inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should  strive  to  be  at  home  with  Jesus,  to  know  him 
familiarly,  to  form  a  clear,  vivid,  bright  idea  of  him,  to  see  him  just  as  he  appeared  on 
earth,  to  see  him  in  the  very  dress  in  which  he  manifested  himself  to  the  men  of  his 
age.  They  should  follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  mountain  top,  to  the  shores  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  and  should  understand  the  mixed  feelings  of  the  crowd  around  him, 
should  see  the  scowl  of  the  Pharisee  who  listened  to  catch  his  words  for  some  matter 
of  accusation,  the  imploring  look  of  the  diseased  seeking  healing  from  his  words,  the 
gaze  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant,  and  the  delighted,  affectionate,  reverential  eager- 
ness with  which  the  single-hearted  and  humble  hung  on  his  lips.  Just  in  proportion 
as  we  can  place  ourselves  near  to  Christ,  his  wisdom,  love,  greatness,  will  break  forth, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend  vividly  the  circumstances  under  which  Jesus 
lived  and  taught,  and  therefore  much  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  authority  of  his 
character  is  lost.  For  example,  his  outward  condition  is  not  made  real  to  us.  The 
pictures  which  the  great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus,  have  helped  to  lead  us  astray. 
He  is  there  seen  with  a  glory  around  his  head,  and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and 
majesty.  Now  Jesus  was  a  poor  man ;  he  had  lived  and  wrought  as  a  carpenter,  and 
he  came  in  the  dress  common  to  those  with  whom  he  had  grown  up.  His  chosen 
companions  were  natives  of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for  its  ignorance  and  rude 
manners,  and  they  followed  him  in  the  garb  of  men  who  were  accustomed  to 'live  by 
daily  toil.  Such  was  the  outward  condition  of  Jesus.  Such  was  his  manifestation  to 
a  people  burning  with  expectation  of  a  splendid,  conquering  deliverer;  and  in  such 
circumstances  he  spoke  with  an  authority  which  awed  both  high  and  low.  In  learning 
the  outward  circumstances  of  Jesus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural  curiosity,  but 
obtain  a  help  towards  understanding  his  character  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  His 
condition  reveals  to  us  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  mind,  which  could  dispense  with 
the  ordinary  means  of  inspiring  respect.  It  shows  the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with 
the  poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  he  chose  to  live.  It  speaks  condemnation  to 
those  who,  professing  to  believe  in  Christ,  separate  themselves  from  the  multitude  of 
men  because  of  the  accident  of  wealth,  and  attach  ideas  of  superiority  to  dress  and 
show.  From  this  illustration  you  may  learn  the  importance  of  being  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  Christ's  history,  with  his  common  life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn  actions 
and  teachings.  Everything  relating  to  him  breathes  instruction  and  gives  the  teacher 
a  power  over  the  mind  of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study  to  the  Sunday-School  teacher.  Many,  when 
they  hear  of  studying  the  New  Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  examine  commen- 
tators to  understand  better  the  difficult  texts,  the  dark  passages  in  that  book.  I  mean 
something  very  different.  Strive  indeed  to  clear  up  as  far  as  you  can  the  obscure 
portions  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  are  texts,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nexion with  forgotten  circumstances  of  the  time,  are  now  of  uncertain  meaning.  But 
do  not  think  that  the  most  important  truths  of  Christianity  are  locked  up  in  these  dark 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the  dark,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  plain,  portions  of  Scripture.  Perhaps  the  highest  use  of  examining  difficult 
texts,  is  to  discover  their  harmony  with  those  that  are  clear.  The  parts  of  the  Gospel, 
which  the  Sunday-School  teacher  should  most  study,  are  those  which  need  no  great 
elucidation  from  criticism,  the  parables,  the  miracles,  the  actions,  the  suffering,  the 
prayers,  the  tears  of  Jesus ;  and  these  are  to  be  studied,  that  the  teacher  may  learn  the 
spirit,  the  soul  of  Christ,  may  come  near  to  that  wonderful  being,  may  learn  the  great 
purpose  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the  affections  which  overflowed  his  heart,  the  depth 
and  expansiveness  of  his  love,  the  profoundness  of  his  wisdom,  the  unconquerable 
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strength  of  his  trust  iu  God.*  The  character  of  Christ  is  the  sum  of  his  religion.  It 
is  the  clearest,  the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God,  far  more  clear 
and  touching  than  all  the  teachings  of  nature.  It  is  also  the  brightest  revelation  to  us 
of  the  Moral  Perfection  which  his  precepts  enjoin,  of  disinterested  love  to  God  and 
man,  of  faithfulness  to  principle,  of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  superiority  to  the  world,  of 
delight  in  the  Good  and  the  True.  The  expositions  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  all  the 
volumes  of  all  ages,  are  cold  and  dark  compared  with  the  genial  light  and  the  warm 
colouring  in  which  Christ's  character  sets  before  us  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  the  Sunday-School  teacher,  is  to  teach  Christ,  and  to  teach 
him  not  as  set  forth  in  creeds  and  human  systems,  but  as  living  and  moving  in  the 
simple  histories  of  the  Evangelists.  Christ  is  to  be  taught;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not 
any  mystical  doctrine  about  his  nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  breathing  forth  in  all  that  he  said  and  all  that  he  did.  We  should  seek,  that 
the  child  should  know  his  heavenly  friend  and  Saviour  with  the  distinctness  with 
which  he  knows  an  earthly  friend ;  and  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  given  by  teaching 
him  dark  notions  about  Christ,  which  have  perplexed  and  convulsed  the  church  for 
ages.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  mistiness  over 
Christ,  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding  and  hearts.  When  I  am 
told  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  one  of  three  persons,  who 
constitute  one  God,  one  infinite  mind,  I  am  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus 
becomes  to  me  the  most  unintelligible  being  in  the  universe.  God  I  can  know.  Man 
I  can  understand.  But  Christ,  as  described  in  human  creeds,  a  compound  being,  at 
once  man  and  God,  at  once  infinite  in  wisdom  and  ignorant  of  innumerable  truths,  and 
who  is  so  united  with  two  other  persons  as  to  make  with  them  one  mind,  Christ  so 
represented  baffles  all  my  faculties.  I  cannot  lay  hold  on  him.  My  weak  intellect  is 
wholly  at  fault;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  child's  intellect  can  better  apprehend 
him.  This  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  destroys  the  reality, 
the  distinctness,  the  touching  nearness  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  gives  him  an  air  of  fiction, 
and  has  done  more  than  all  things  to  prevent  a  true,  deep  acquaintance  with  him,  with 
his  spirit,  with  the  workings  of  his  mind,  with  the  sublimity  of  his  virtue.  It  has 
thrown  a  glare  over  him,  under  which  the  bright  and  beautiful  features  of  his  character 
have  been  very  much  concealed. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what  I  suppose  the  Sunday-School  teacher  is  to  learn 
and  teach.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  as  unfolded  in  the  plainest  portions  of  the 
Gospel.  Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to  offer  some  remarks,  which  may  prevent 
all  misapprehension  of  what  I  have  said.  I  have  spoken  against  teaching  Christianity 
to  children  as  a  system.  I  have  spoken  of  the  inadequacy  of  catechisms.  In  thus 
speaking,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  shall  have  nothing  systematic  in  his  know- 
ledge. Far  from  it.  He  must  not  satisfy  himself  with  studying  separate  actions, 
•words,  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  must  look  at  Christ's  history  and  teaching  as  a 
whole,  and  observe  the  great  features  of  his  truth  and  goodness,  the  grand  character- 
istics of  his  system,  and  in  this  way  learn  what  great  impressions  he  must  strive  to 
make  on  the  child,  by  the  particular  facts  and  precepts  which  each  lesson  presents. 
There  ought  to  be  a  unity  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  His  instructions  must  not  be 
loose  fragments,  but  be  bound  together  by  great  views.  Perhaps  you  may  ask,  what 
are  these  great  views  of  Christianity,  which  pervade  it  throughout,  and  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  learner  must  be  continually  turned  ?  There  are  three,  which  seem  to  me 
especially  prominent,  the  Spirituality  of  the  religion,  its  Disinterestedness,  and,  lastly, 
the  vastness,  the  Infinity  of  its  Prospects. 

The  first  great  feature  of  Christianity  which  should  be  brought  out  continually  to 

*  Commentaries  have  their  use,  but  not  the  highest  use.  They  explain  the  letter 
of  Christianity,  give  the  meaning  of  words,  remove  obscurities  from  the  sense,  and  so 
far  they  do  great  good ;  but  the  life,  the  power,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  do  not 
unfold.  They  do  not  lay  open  to  us  the  heart  of  Christ.  I  remember  that  a  short 
time  ago  I  was  reading  a  book,  not  intended  to  be  a  religious  one,  in  which  some 
remarks  were  offered  on  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  as,  just  before  his  death,  he  descended 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  amidst  a  crowd  of  shouting  disciples,  looked  on  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  his  murderers,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  stained  with  his 
innocent  blood.  The  conscious  greatness  with  which  he  announced  the  ruin  of  that 
proud  metropolis  and  its  venerated  temple,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  its  approaching 
woes,  bursting  forth  in  tears,  and  making  him  forget  for  a  moment  his  own  near  agonies 
and  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  were  brought  to  my  mind  more  distinctly 
than  ever  before ;  and  I  felt,  that  this  more  vivid  apprehension  of  Jesus,  was  worth 
more  than  much  of  the  learning  in  which  commentators  abound. 
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the  child,  is  its  Spirituality.  Christ  is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvation  is  inward. 
This  great  truth  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  Christ's  salvation  is  within.  The 
evils  from  which  he  comes  to  release  us  are  inward.  The  felicity  which  he  came  to 
give  is  inward,  and  therefore  everlasting.  Carry,  then,  your  pupils  into  themselves. 
Awake  in  them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  nature,  of  the 
infinite  riches  which  are  locked  up  in  reason,  in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  knowing 
God,  loving  goodness,  and  practising  duty;  and  use  all  the  history  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  to  set  him  before  them  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  light  to  their  souls.  For 
example,  when  his  reign,  kingdom,  power,  authority,  throne,  are  spoken  of,  guard 
them  against  attaching  an  outward  import  to  these  words;  teach  them  that  they  mean 
not  an  outward  empire,  but  the  purifying,  elevating  influence  of  his  character,  truth, 
spirit,  on  the  human  mind.  Use  all  his  miracles  as  types,  emblems,  of  a  spiritual 
salvation.  When  your  pupils  read  of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  let  them  see  in  this 
a  manifestation  of  his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  world;  and,  in  the  joy  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  eyes  were  opened  from  perpetual  night  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them 
see  a  figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  disciple,  who,  by  following  Christ,  is  brought 
to  the  vision  of  a  more  glorious  luminary  than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic  and 
enduring  universe  than  material  worlds.  When  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  the  subjects 
of  conversation,  turn  the  mind  of  the  child  to  their  spiritual  import.  Let  him  see, 
that  the  worth  of  the  action  lies  in  the  principle,  motive,  purpose,  from  which  it  springs; 
that  love  to  God,  not  outward  worship,  and  love  to  man,  not  outward  deeds,  are  the 
very  essence,  soul,  centre,  of  the  Christian  law.  Turn  his  attention  to  the  singular 
force  and  boldness  of  language,  in  which  Jesus  calls  us  to  rise  above  the  body  and  the 
world,  above  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  senses,  above  wealth  and  show,  above 
every  outward  good.  In  speaking  of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Christianity,  do 
not  speak  as  if  goodness  were  to  be  sought  and  sin  shunned  for  their  outward  conse- 
quences; but  express  your  deep  conviction,  that  goodness  is  its  own  reward,  worth 
infinitely  more  than  all  outward  recompense,  and  that  sin  is  its  own  curse,  and  more 
to  be  dreaded  on  its  own  account,  than  a  burning  hell.  When  God  is  the  subject  of 
conversation,  do  not  spend  all  your  strength  in  talking  of  what  he  has  made  around 
you ;  do  not  point  the  young  to  his  outward  works  as  his  chief  manifestations.  Lead 
them  to  think  of  him  as  revealed  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  as 
more  intimately  present  with  their  souls  than  with  the  sun,  and  teach  them  to  account 
as  his  best  gifts,  not  outward  possessions,  but  the  silent  influences  of  his  spirit,  his 
communications  of  light  to  their  minds,  of  warmth  and  elevation  to  their  feelings,  and 
of  force  to  their  resolution  of  well-doing.  Let  the  spirituality  of  Christianity  shine 
forth  in  all  your  teachings.  Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus  was  to  outward 
things,  how  he  looked  down  on  wealth  and  show  as  below  his  notice,  how  he  cared 
nothing  for  outward  distinctions,  how  the  beggar  by  the  road-side  received  from  him 
marks  of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate  on  his  judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne, 
how  he  looked  only  at  the  human  spirit  and  soxight  nothing  but  its  recovery  and  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Spirituality  of  Christianity.  The  next  great  feature  of  the 
religion  to  be  constantly  set  before  the  child,  is  its  Disinterestedness.  The  essence  of 
Christianity  is  generous  affection.  Nothing  so  distinguishes  it  as  generosity.  Disin- 
terested love  not  only  breaks  out  in  separate  teachings  of  Christ;  it  spreads  like  the 
broad  light  of  heaven  over  the  whole  religion.  Every  precept  is  but  an  aspect,  an 
expression  of  generous  love.  This  prompted  every  word,  guided  every  step,  of  Jesus. 
It  was  the  life  of  his  ministry;  it  warmed  his  heart  in  death;  it  flowed  out  with  his 
heart's  blood.  The  pupil  should  be  constantly  led  to  see  and  feel  this  divine  spirit 
pervading  the  religion.  The  Gospels  should  be  used  to  inspire  him  with  reverence  for 
generous  self-sacrifice  and  with  aversion  to  everything  narrow  and  mean.  Let  him 
learn  that  he  is  not  to  live  for  himself;  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given  to  God  and  to 
his  fellow-creatures;  that  he  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  not  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  but 
from  gratitude,  filial  love,  and  from  sincere  delight  in  goodness ;  that  he  is  to  prepare 
himself  to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race.  The  cross,  that  emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  that 
highest  form  of  an  all-surrendering  love,  is  to  be  set  before  him  as  the  standard  of  his 
religion,  the  banner  under  which  he  is  to  live,  and,  if  God  so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  feature  of  Christianity,  and  that  is  the  vastness,  the  Infinity 
of  its  Prospects.  This  was  revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In  all  that  he  said, 
we  see  his  mind  possessed  with  the  thought  of  being  ordained  to  confer  an  infinite 
good.  That  teacher  knows  little  of  Christ,  who  does  not  see  him  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  author  of  an  everlasting  salvation  and  happiness  to  the  human 
race.  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  see 
death."  Such  was  his  language,  and  such  never  fell  before  from  human  lips.  When 
I  endeavour  to  bring  to  my  mind  the  vast  hopes  which  inspired  him  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  and  his  joy  at  the  anticipation  of  the  immortal  fruits  which  his  life  and 
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death  were  to  yield  to  our  race,  I  feel  how  little  his  character  is  yet  understood  by 
those  who  think  of  Jesus  as  a  man  of  sorrow,  borne  down  habitually  by  a  load  of  grief. 
Constantly  lead  your  pupils  to  observe,  how  real,  deep,  and  vivid  was  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  that  future,  everlasting  life,  which  he  came  to  bestow.  Speak 
to  them  of  the  happiness  with  which  he  looked  on  all  human  virtue,  as  being  a  germ 
which  was  to  unfold  for  ever,  a  fountain  of  living  water  which  was  to  spring  up  into 
immortality,  a  love  which  was  to  expand  through  all  ages  and  to  embrace  the  universe. 
It  is  through  the  mind  of  Christ,  living,  as  it  did,  in  a  higher  world,  that  they  can  best 
comprehend  the  reality  and  vastness  of  the  prospects  of  the  human  soul. 

Such  are  the  three  great  features  of  the  religion  which  the  teacher  should  bring 
most  frequently  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  In  these,  as  in  all  my  preceding  remarks, 
you  perceive  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the  great 
means  of  giving  spiritual  light  and  life  to  the  mind.  The  Gospels,  in  which  he  is 
placed  before  us  so  vividly,  are  in  truth  the  chief  repositories  of  divine  wisdom.  The 
greatest  productions  of  human  genius  have  little  quickening  power  in  comparison  with 
these  simple  narratives.  In  reading  the  Gospels,  I  feel  myself  in  presence  of  one  who 
speaks  as  man  never  spake ;  whose  voice  is  not  of  the  earth ;  who  speaks  with  a  tone 
of  reality  and  authority  altogether  his  own;  who  speaks  of  God,  as  conscious  of  his 
immediate  presence,  as  enjoying  with  him  the  intimacy  of  an  only  Son ;  and  who 
speaks  of  heaven,  as  most  familiar  with  higher  states  of  being.  Great  truths  come 
from  Jesus  with  a  simplicity,  an  ease,  showing  how  deeply  they  pervaded  and  pos- 
sessed his  mind.  No  books  astonish  me  like  the  Gospels.  Jesus,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  a  more  extraordinary  being  than  imagination  has  feigned,  and  yet  his  charac- 
ter has  an  impress  of  nature,  consistency,  truth,  never  surpassed.  You  have  all  seen 
portraits,  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you  felt  to  be  likenesses,  so  living  were  they,  so 
natural,  so  true.  Such  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.  I  believe 
that  you  or  I  could  lift  mountains  or  create  a  world  as  easily  as  fanaticism  or  impos- 
ture could  have  created  such  a  character  and  history  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
read  the  Gospels  for  years,  and  seldom  read  them  now  without  gaining  some  new  or 
more  striking  view  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer  whom  they  portray.  Of  all 
books,  they  deserve  most  the  study  of  youth  and  age.  Happy  the  Sunday-School  in 
which  their  spirit  is  revealed ! 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  everything  in  favour  of  them  as  the  great  sources  of  instruc- 
tion. I  have  said,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the  Gospels.  This 
is  their  great,  but  not  their  only  use.  Much  incidental  instruction  is  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  There  are  two  great  subjects  on  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  to  the  young 
the  light  they  can  receive,  human  nature  and  human  life;  and  on  these  points  the 
Gospels  furnish  occasions  of  much  useful  teaching.  They  give  us  not  only  the  life 
and  character  of  Christ,  but  place  him  before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings  and  of 
human  affairs.  Peter,  the  ardent,  the  confident,  the  false,  the  penitent  Peter;  the 
affectionate  John;  the  treacherous  Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold;  Mary,  the 
mother,  at  the  cross;  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  tomb;  the  woman,  who  had  been  a  sin- 
ner, bathing  his  feet  with  tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head; — what 
revelations  of  the  human  soul  are  these !  What  depths  of  our  nature  do  they  lay  open ! 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  great  masters  of  painting  have  drawn  their  chief  sub- 
jects from  the  New  Testament;  so  full  is  this  volume  of  the  most  powerful  and  touching 
exhibitions  of  human  character.  And  how  much  instruction  does  this  book  convey  in 
regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  soul !  I  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  picture 
of  human  experience  than  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke; — "When  Jesus  came  nigh 
to  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow;  and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her."  The  Gospels  show  us 
fellow-beings  in  all  varieties  of  condition,  the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the  rich  young 
ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give  practical  views  of  life,  which  cannot  be  too 
early  impressed.  They  show  us,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  that  true 
greatness  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  ranks,  and  that  goodness,  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  eminent,  exposes  itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds,  if  we  would  be  faithful,  to  encounter  shame  and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In 
truth,  all  the  variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs,  may  be  extracted  from  these  writ- 
ings. The  Gospels,  then,  are  to  be  the  great  study  of  the  Sunday-School. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-School,  without 
repeating  what  I  have  said  of  the  chief  danger  of  this  institution.  I  refer  to  the  danger 
of  mechanical  teaching,  by  which  the  young  mind  becomes  worn,  deadened  to  the 
greatest  truths.  The  Gospels,  life-giving  as  they  are,  may  be  rendered  wholly  inoper- 
ative by  the  want  of  life  in  the  instructor.  So  great  is  my  dread  of  tame,  mechanical 
teaching,  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  question  the  utility  of  Sunday-Schools. 
We,  Protestants,  in  our  zeal  for  the  Bible,  arc  apt  to  forget,  that  the  very  commonness 
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of  the  book  tends  to  impair  its  power,  that  familiarity  breeds  indifference,  and  that  no 
book,  therefore,  requires  such  a  living  power  in  the  teacher.  He  must  beware,  lest  he 
make  the  Gospels  trite  by  too  frequent  repetition.  It  will  often  be  best  for  him  to 
assist  his  pupils  in  extracting  the  great  principle  or  truth  involved  in  a  precept,  parable, 
or  action  of  Jesus,  and  to  make  this  the  subject  of  conversation,  without  farther  refer- 
ence to  the  text  by  which  it  was  suggested.  If  he  can  lead  them  by  fit  questions,  to 
find  this  principle  in  their  own  consciousness  and  experience,  in  their  own  moral  judg- 
ments and  feelings,  and  to  discover  how  it  should  be  applied  to  their  characters  and 
brought  out  in  their  common  lives,  he  will  not  only  convey  the  most  important  instruc- 
tion, but  will  give  new  vividness  and  interest  to  the  Scriptures  and  a  deeper  conviction 
of  their  truth,  by  showing  how  congenial  they  are  with  human  nature,  and  how  inti- 
mately connected  with  human  affairs  and  with  real  life.  Let  me  also  mention,  as 
another  means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from  degradation  by  too  frequent  handling, 
that  extracts  from  biography,  history,  natural  science,  fitted  to  make  religious  impres- 
sions, should  be  occasionally  introduced  into  the  Sunday-School.  Such  seems  to  me 
the  instruction  which  the  ends  of  this  institution  require. 

IV.  We  have  now  seen  -what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-School,  and  the  ques- . 
tion  now  comes,  How  shall  it  be  taught?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not  the  least 
important.  On  the  manner  of  teaching,  how  much  depends !  I  fear  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  by  Sunday-School  instructors.  They  meet  generally,  and  ought  regu- 
larly to  meet,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks.  But  their  object  commonly  is  to 
learn  what  they  are  to  teach,  rather  than  how  to  teach  it;  but  the  last  requires  equal 
attention  with  the  first,  I  had  almost  said  more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we  some- 
limes  see  that  an  instructor,  profoundly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  is  less  successful 
in  teaching  than  another  of  comparatively  superficial  acquisitions;  he  knows  much, 
but  does  not  know  the  way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.  The  same  truth,  which 
attracts  and  impresses  from  one  man's  lips,  repels  from  another.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Sunday-School  teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  portion  of 
Scripture  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson;  it  is  more  important  to  select 
from  it  the  particular  topics  which  are  adapted  to  the  pupil's  comprehension,  and  still 
more  necessary  to  inquire,  under  what  lights  or  aspects  they  may  be  brought  to  his 
view,  so  as  to  arrest  attention  and  reach  the  heart.  A  principal  end  in  the  meeting  of 
teachers,  should  be  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching,  the  way  of  approach  to  the  youthful 
mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  of  course  be,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  It 
is  in  vain  that  you  have  his  body  in  the  school-room,  if  his  mind  is  wandering  beyond 
it,  or  refuses  to  fasten  itself  on  the  topic  of  discourse.  In  common  schools  attention  is 
fixed  by  a  severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Sunday-Schools.  Of  course 
the  teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it  by  a  moral  influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  first  means  of  establishing  an  influence  over  the  young,  I  would  say,  you 
must  love  them.  Nothing  attracts  like  love.  Children  are  said  to  be  shrewd  physiog- 
nomists, and  read  as  by  instinct  our  feelings  in  our  countenances ;  they  know  and  are 
drawn  to  their  friends.  I  recently  asked,  how  a  singularly  successful  teacher  in  reli- 
gion obtained  his  remarkable  ascendency  over  the  young.  The  reply  was,  that  his 
whole  intercourse  expressed  affection.  His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  to  awaken  in  the  young  an  interest  in  what  you  teach,  you 
must  take  an  interest  in  it  yourselves.  You  must  not  only  understand,  but  feel,  the 
truth.  Your  manner  must  have  the  natural  animation,  which  always  accompanies  a 
work  into  which  our  hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  of  a 
Sunday-School  teacher,  is  religious  sensibility.  Old  and  young  are  drawn  by  a  natural 
earnestness  of  manner.  Almost  any  subject  may  be  made  interesting,  if  the  teacher 
will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is,  Let  your  teaching  be  intelligible.  Children  will  not 
listen  to  words  which  excite  no  ideas,  or  only  vague  and  misty  conceptions.  Speak  to 
them  in  the  familiar,  simple  language  of  common  life,  and  if  the  lesson  have  difficult 
terms,  define  them.  Children  love  light,  not  darkness.  Choose  topics  of  conversation 
to  which  their  minds  are  equal,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  by  steps  which  the  young 
can  follow.  Be  clear,  and  you  will  do  much  towards  being  interesting  teachers. 

Another  suggestion  is,  Teach  much  by  questions.  These  stimulate,  stir  up,  the 
young  mind,  and  make  its  own  teacher.  They  encourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
habit  of  thought.  Questions,  skilfully  proposed,  turn  the  child  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness and  experience,  and  •will  often  draw  out  from  his  own  soul  the  truth  which  you 
wish  to  impart;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well  learned,  as  that  which  a  man  or  child  teaches 
himself. 

Again,  Teach  graphically  where  you  can.    That  is,  when  you  are  discoursing  of 
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any  narrative  of  Scripture,  or  relating  an  incident  from  other  sources,  try  to  seize  its 
great  points  and  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  your  pupils.  Cultivate  the  power  of 
description.  A  story  well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  important  particulars  are 
brought  out  in  a  strong  light,  not  only  fixes  attention,  but  often  carries  a  truth  farthest 
into  the  soul. 

Another  rule  is,  Lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  is  most  important  in  religion.  Do  not 
conduct  the  child  over  the  Gospels  as  over  a  dead  level.  Seize  on  the  great  points, 
the  great  ideas.  Do  not  confound  the  essential  and  the  unessential,  or  insist  with  the 
same  earnestness  on  grand,  comprehensive,  life-giving  truths,  and  on  disputable  arti- 
cles of  faith.  Immense  injury  is  done  by  teaching  doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as 
if  they  were  the  weightiest  matters  of  Christianity;  for,  as  time  rolls  over  the  child, 
and  his  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers  that  one  and  another  dogma,  which  he  was  taught 
to  regard  as  fundamental,  is  uncertain  if  not  false,  and  his  scepticism  is  apt  to  spread 
from  this  weak  point  over  the  whole  Christian  system.  Make  it  your  aim  to  fix  in 
your  pupils  the  grand  principles  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists,  and 
which  all  time  and  experience  serve  to  confirm ;  and,  in  doing  this,  you  will  open  the 
mind  to  all  truth  as  fast  as  it  is  presented  in  the  course  of  Providence. 

Another  rule  is,  Carry  a  cheerful  spirit  into  religious  teaching.  Do  not  merely  speak 
of  Christianity  as  the  only  fountain  of  happiness.  Let  your  tones  and  words  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  benignant,  cheering  influence.  Youth  is  the  age  of  joy  and  hope,  and  nothing 
repels  it  more  than  gloom.  Do  not  array  religion  in  terror.  Do  not  make  God  a 
painful  thought  by  speaking  of  him  as  present  only  to  see  and  punish  sin.  Speak  of 
his  fatherly  interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  beaming  eye,  and  encourage 
their  filial  approach  and  prayers.  On  this  part,  however,  you  must  beware  of  sacri- 
ficing truth  to  the  desire  of  winning  your  pupil.  Truth,  truth  in  her  severest  as  well 
as  mildest  forms,  must  be  placed  before  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract  them  to  duty, 
represent  it  as  a  smooth  and  flowery  path.  Do  not  tell  them  that  they  can  become 
good,  excellent,  generous,  holy,  without  effort  and  pain.  Teach  them  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  self-will,  of  private  interest,  and  pleasure,  to  others'  rights  and  happiness,  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the  very  essence  of  piety  and  good- 
ness. But  at  the  same  time  teach  them,  that  there  is  a  pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward 
peace,  in  surrendering  everything  to  duty,  which  can  be  found  in  no  selfish  success. 
Help  them  to  sympathise  with  the  toils,  pains,  sacrifices  of  the  philanthropist,  the 
martyr,  the  patriot,  and  inspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in  adhering  to  truth  and 
God. 

I  will  add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of  duty,  of  religion,  as  something  real,  just  as  you 
speak  of  the  interests  of  this  life.  Do  not  speak,  as  if  you  were  repeating  words 
received  from  tradition,  but  as  if  you  were  talking  of  things  which  you  have  seen  and 
known.  Nothing  attracts  old  and  young  more  than  a  tone  of  reality,  the  natural  tone 
of  strong  conviction.  Speak  to  them  of  God  as  a  real  being,  of  heaven  as  a  real  state, 
of  duty  as  a  real  obligation.  Let  them  see,  that  you  regard  Christianity  as  intended 
to  bear  on  real  and  common  life,  that  you  expect  every  principle  which  you  teach  to  be 
acted  out,  to  be  made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every  day.  Show  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  familiar  scenes  and  pursuits  of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them  as  the 
Great  Reality.  So  teach,  and  you  will  not  teach  in  vain. 

I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  principles  on  which  Sunday-Schools  should  rest,  and 
by  which  they  should  be  guided.  If  they  shall,  in  any  degree,  conform  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  I  trust  they  will,  you  cannot,  my  friends,  cherish  them  with  too  much  care. 
Their  purpose  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  strongly.  Their  end  is,  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  young,  and  this  is  the  most  pressing  concern  of  our  times.  In  all 
times,  indeed,  it  has  strong  claims;  but  it  was  never,  perhaps,  so  important  as  now, 
and  never  could  its  neglect  induce  such  fearful  consequences.  The  present  is  a  season 
of  great  peril  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  human  power,  activity,  and  freedom.  The  progress  of  science  has  given  men 
a  new  control  of  nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened  new  sources  of  wealth  and  multi- 
plied the  means  of  indulgence,  and  in  an  equal  degree  multiplied  temptations  to  world - 
liness,  cupidity,  and  crime.  Our  times  are  still  more  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  innovation.  Old  institutions  and  usages,  the  old  restraints  on  the  young, 
have  been  broken  down.  Men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  think,  speak,  write,  act,  with 
a  freedom  unknown  before.  Our  times  have  their  advantages.  But  we  must  not  hide 
from  ourselves  our  true  position.  This  increase  of  power  and  freedom,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  instance,  to  unsettle  moral  principles,  to  give  to  men's 
minds  a  restlessness,  a  want  of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion,  an  extravagance  of 
desire,  a  bold,  rash,  reckless  spirit.  These  are  times  of  great  moral  danger.  Outward 
restraints  are  removed  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  consequently  there  is  a  need 
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of  inward  restraint,  of  the  controlling  power  of  a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was  ever 
known  before.  The  principles  of  the  young  are  exposed  to  fearful  assaults,  and  they 
need  to  be  fortified  with  peculiar  care.  Temptations  throng  on  the  rising  generation 
with  new  violence,  and  the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be  proportionably  increased. 
Society  never  needed  such  zealous  efforts,  such  unslurnbering  watchfulness  for  its  safety, 
as  at  this  moment;  and  without  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  good  men,  its 
bright  prospects  may  be  turned  into  gloom. 

Sunday-Schools  belong  to  this  period  of  society.  They  grow  naturally  from  the 
extension  of  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  which  more  are  qualified  to  teach  than  in 
former  times,  and  they  are  suited  to  prepare  the  young  for  the  severe  trials  which  await 
them  in  life.  As  such,  let  them  be  cherished.  The  great  question  for  parents  to  ask 
is,  how  they  may  strengthen  their  children  against  temptation,  how  they  can  implant 
in  them  principles  of  duty,  purposes  of  virtue,  which  will  withstand  all  storms,  and 
which  will  grow  up  into  all  that  is  generous,  just,  beautiful,  and  holy  in  feeling  and 
action.  The  question,  how  your  children  may  prosper  most  in  life,  should  be  second- 
ary. Give  them  force  of  character,  and  you  give  them  more  than  a  fortune.  Give  them 
pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you  give  them  more  than  thrones.  Instil  into  them 
Christian  benevolence  and  the  love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them  more  than  by  laying 
worlds  at  their  feet.  Sunday-Schools  are  meant  to  aid  you  in  the  great  work  of  form- 
ing your  children  to  true  excellence.  I  say  they  are  meant  to  aid  you,  not  to  relieve 
you  from  the  work,  not  to  be  your  substitutes,  not  to  diminish  domestic  watchfulness 
and  teaching,  but  to  concur  with  you,  to  give  you  fellow-labourers,  to  strengthen  your 
influence  over  your  children.  Then  give  these  schools  your  hearty  support,  without 
which  they  cannot  prosper.  Your  children  should  be  your  first  care.  You  indeed 
sustain  interesting  relations  to  society,  but  your  great  relation  is  to  your  children;  and 
in  truth  you  cannot  discharge  your  obligations  to  society  by  any  serfice  so  effectual,  as 
by  training  up  for  it  enlightened  and  worthy  members  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  and 
the  church. 

Like  all  schools,  the  Sunday-School  must  owe  its  influence  to  its  teachers.  I  would, 
therefore,  close  this  discourse  with  saying,  that  the  most  gifted  in  our  congregation 
cannot  find  a  worthier  field  of  labour  than  the  Sunday-School.  The  noblest  work  on 
earth  is  to  act  with  an  elevating  power  on  a  human  spirit.  The  greatest  men  of  past 
times  have  not  been  politicians  or  warriors,  who  have  influenced  the  outward  policy  or 
grandeur  of  kingdoms;  but  men,  who,  by  their  deep  wisdom  and  generous  sentiments, 
have  given  light  and  life  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  own  age,  and  left  a  legacy  of 
truth  and  virtue  to  posterity.  Whoever,  in  the  humblest  sphere,  imparts  God's  truth 
to  one  human  spirit,  partakes  their  glory.  He  labours  on  an  immortal  nature.  He  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  imperishable  excellence  and  happiness.  His  work,  if  he 
succeed,  will  outlive  empires  and  the  stars. 
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A    TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  NOAH  WORCESTER,  D.D. 

BOSTON,  November  12,  1837. 


JOHN  xiii.  34 :  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another ;  as 
I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another." 

IT  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to  create  the  world  anew,  to  make  a  deep,  broad, 
enduring  change  in  human  beings.  He  came  to  breathe  his  own  soul  into  men,  to 
bring  them  through  faith  into  a  connexion  and  sympathy  with  himself,  by  which  they 
•would  receive  his  divine  virtue,  as  the  branches  receive  quickening  influences  from 
the  vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs  from  the  head  to  which  they  are  vitally 
bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  redeem  men  from  the  slavery  of 
selfishness,  to  raise  them  to  a  divine,  disinterested  love.  By  this  he  intended  that  his 
followers  should  be  known,  that  his  religion  should  be  broadly  divided  from  all  former 
institutions.  He  meant  that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frontlet  on  the  brow,  should  beam 
as  a  light  from  the  countenance,  should  shed  a  grace  over  the  manners,  should  give 
tones  of  sympathy  to  the  voice,  and  especially  should  give  energy  to  the  will,  energy 
to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good.  Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions  of  Christianity, 
incomparably  grander  than  all  the  mysteries  which  have  borne  its  name.  Our  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  labouriousness  with  which  we  have 
dived  into  the  depths  of  theological  S3rstems,  but  by  our  comprehension  of  the  nature, 
extent,  energy,  and  glory  of  that  disinterested  principle,  which  Christ  enjoined  as  our 
likeness  to  God,  and  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity  is  to  be  learned  from  Christ  himself,  and  from 
no  other.  It  had  dawned  on  the  world  before  in  illustrious  men,  in  prophets,  sages, 
and  legislators.  But  its  full  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem.  All  the  preceding  history  of  the 
world  gives  but  broken  hints  of  the  love  which  shone  forth  from  Christ.  Nor  can  this 
be  learned  from  his  precepts  alone.  We  must  go  to  his  life,  especially  to  his  cross. 
His  cross  was  the  throne  of  his  love.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  triumphed.  On  the 
countenance  of  the  crucified  Saviour  there  was  one  expression  stronger  than  of  dying 
agony, — the  expression  of  calm,  meek,  unconquered,  boundless  love.  I  repeat  it,  the 
cross  alone  can  teach  us  the  energy  and  grandeur  of  the  love  which  Christ  came  to 
impart.  There  we  see  its  illimitableness ;  for  he  died  for  the  whole  world.  There  we 
learn  its  inexhaustible  placability ;  for  he  died  for  the  very  enemies  whose  hands  were 
reeking  with  his  blood.  There  we  learn  its  self-immolating  strength ;  for  he  resigned 
every  good  of  life,  and  endured  intensest  pains  in  the  cause  of  our  race.  There  we 
learn  its  spiritual  elevation ;  for  he  died  not  to  enrich  men  with  outward  and  worldly 
goods,  but  to  breathe  new  life,  health,  purity  into  the  soul.  There  we  learn  its  far- 
reaching  aim ;  for  he  died  to  give  immortality  of  happiness.  There  we  learn  its  ten- 
derness and  sympathy ;  for  amidst  his  cares  for  the  world,  his  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude  and  love  for  his  honoured  mother.  There,  in  a  word,  we  learn  its  Divinity; 
for  he  suffered  through  his  participation  of  the  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  the  purposes 
of  God,  through  unity  of  heart  and  will  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 
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It  is  one  of  our  chief  privileges  as  Christians,  that  \ve  have  in  Jesus  Christ  a  revela- 
tion of  perfect  love.  This  great  idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  life  and  teaching,  as  a 
distinct  and  bright  reality.  To  understand  this  is  to  understand  Christianity.  To  call 
forth  in  us  a  corresponding  energy  of  disinterested  affection,  is  the  mission  •which 
Christianity  has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to  -which  the  Christian  -world  are 
now  waking  up  as  from  long  sleep,  and  which  is  to  do  more  than  all  things  for  the 
renovation  of  the  world.  He  loved  individual  man.  Before  his  time  the  most  admired 
form  of  goodness  was  patriotism.  Men  loved  their  country,  but  cared  nothing  for  their 
fellow-creatures  beyond  the  limits  of  country,  and  cared  little  for  the  individual  within 
those  limits,  devoting  themselves  to  public  interests,  and  especially  to  what  was  called 
the  glory  of  the  State.  The  legislator,  seeking  by  his  institutions  to  exalt  his  country 
above  its  rivals,  and  the  warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on  its  foes  and  crowning  it  with 
bloody  laurels,  were  the  great  names  of  earlier  times.  Christ  loved  man,  not  masses 
of  men ;  loved  each  and  all,  and  not  a  particular  country  and  class.  The  human  being 
was  dear  to  him  for  his  own  sake ;  not  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  lived,  not  for 
the  language  he  spoke,  not  for  his  rank  in  life,  but  for  his  humanity,  for  his  spiritual 
nature,  for  the  image  of  God  in  which  he  was  made.  Nothing  outward  in  human  con- 
dition engrossed  the  notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathies  of  Jesus.  He  looked  to  the 
human  soul.  That  he  loved.  That  divine  spark  he  desired  to  cherish,  no  matter 
where  it  dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimmed.  He  loved  man  for  his  own  sake,  and 
all  men  without  exclusion  or  exception.  His  ministry  was  not  confined  to  a  church, 
a  chosen  congregation.  On  the  mount  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spake  to  the  promis- 
cuous multitude.  From  the  bosom  of  the  lake  he  delivered  his  parables  to  the  throng 
which  lined  its  shores.  His  church  was  nature,  the  unconfined  air  and  earth ;  and 
his  truths,  like  the  blessed  influences  of  nature's  sunshine  and  rain,  fell  on  each  and 
all.  He  lived  in  the  highway,  the  street,  the  places  of  concourse,  and  welcomed  the 
eager  crowds  which  gathered  round  him  from  every  sphere  and  rank  of  life.  Nor  was 
it  to  crowds  that  his  sympathy  was  confined.  He  did  not  need  a  multitude  to  excite 
him.  The  humblest  individual  drew  his  regards.  He  took  the  little  child  into  his 
arms  and  blessed  it ;  he  heard  the  beggar  crying  to  him  by  the  wayside  where  he  sat 
for  alms ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  death,  he  administered  consolation  to  a  malefactor 
expiring  at  his  side.  In  this  shone  forth  the  divine  wisdom  as  well  as  love  of  Jesus, 
that  he  understood  the  worth  of  a  human  being.  So  truly  did  he  comprehend  it,  that, 
as  I  think,  he  would  have  counted  himself  repaid  for  all  his  teachings  and  mighty 
works,  for  all  his  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  bitter  death,  by  the  redemption  of  a  single 
soul.  His  love  to  every  human  being  surpassed  that  of  a  parent  to  an  only  child. 
Jesus  was  great  in  all  things,  but  in  nothing  greater  than  in  his  comprehension  of  the 
worth  of  a  human  spirit.  Before  his  time  no  one  dreamed  of  it.  The  many  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  had  been  trodden  under  foot.  History  had 
been  but  a  record  of  struggles  and  institutions,  which  breathed  nothing  so  strongly  as 
contempt  of  the  human  race. 

Jesus  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He  brought  with  him  a  new  era,  the  era  of  philan- 
thropy ;  and  from  his  time  a  new  spirit  has  moved  over  the  troubled  waters  of  society, 
and  will  move  until  it  has  brought  order  and  beauty  out  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The 
men  whom  he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured  most  largely  his  own  spirit,  were 
signs,  proofs,  that  a  new  kingdom  had  come.  They  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work 
at  that  time  without  precedent,  wholly  original,  such  as  had  not  entered  human 
thought.  They  left  home,  possessions,  country ;  went  abroad  into  strange  lands ;  and 
not  only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it  down,  to  spread  the  truth  which  they  had  received 
from  their  lord,  to  make  the  true  God,  even  the  Father,  known  to  his  blinded  chil- 
dren, to  make  the  Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  to  make  life  and  immortality  known 
to  the  dying,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  soul.  We  read  of  the  mission  of 
the  Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course.  The  thought  perhaps  never  comes  to  us 
that  they  entered  on  a  sphere  of  action  until  that  time  wholly  unexplored  ;  that  not  a 
track  had  previously  marked  their  path ;  that  the  great  conception  which  inspired 
them,  of  converting  a  world,  had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  intellect ;  that  the 
spiritual  love  for  every  human  being,  which  carried  them  over  oceans  and  through 
deserts,  amidst  scourgings  and  fasting,  and  imprisonments  and  death,  was  a  new  light 
from  heaven  breaking  out  on  earth,  a  new  revelation  of  the  divinity  in  human  nature. 
Then  it  was,  that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man  with  a  godlike  love.  Then  a  new  voice 
was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of  prayer  for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a 
•world.  It  was  most  strange,  it  was  a  miracle  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea,  the  most  exclusive,  narrow  country  under  heaven, 
which  hated  and  scorned  all  other  nations,  and  shrunk  from  their  touch  as  pollution, 
should  go  forth  men  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  to  give  to  every 
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human  being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  assurances  of  God's  infinite  love,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  nation  and  rank,  to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the  work 
of  diffusing  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Thus  mightily  did  the  character  of  Jesus  act 
on  the  spirits  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  lived.  Since  that  time  the  civilised  world 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  floods  of  barbarians,  and  ages  of  darkness  have  passed. 
But  some  rays  of  this  divine  light  break  on  us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The 
new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was  never  wholly  spent.  The  rude  sculpture  of 
the  dark  ages  represented  Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross;  and  however  this  image  was 
abused  to  purposes  of  superstition,  it  still  spoke  to  men  of  a  philanthropy  stronger  than 
death,  which  felt  and  suffered  for  every  human  being;  and  a  softening,  humanising 
virtue  went  from  it,  which  even  the  barbarian  could  not  wholly  resist.  In  our  own 
times,  the  character  of  Jesus  is  exerting  more  conspicuously  its  true  and  glorious 
power.  We  have  indeed  little  cause  for  boasting.  The  great  features  of  society  are 
still  hard  and  selfish.  The  worth  of  a  human  being  is  a  mystery  still  hid  from  an 
immense  majority,  and  the  most  enlightened  among  us  have  not  looked  beneath  the 
surface  of  this  great  truth.  Still  there  is  at  this  moment  an  interest  in  human  nature, 
a  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  a  sensibility  to  the  abuses  and  evils  which  deform 
society,  a  faith  in  man's  capacity  of  progress,  a  desire  of  human  progress,  a  desire  to 
carry  to  every  human  being  the  means  of  rising  to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher 
virtue,  such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before.  Amidst  the  mercenariness  which 
would  degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambition  which  would  tread  them  down  in  its 
march  toward  power,  there  is  still  a  respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognition  of  his 
rights,  a  thirst  for  his  elevation,  which  is  the  surest  proof  of  a  higher  comprehension 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  surest  augury  of  a  happier  state  of  human  affairs.  Humanity 
and  justice  are  crying  out  in  more  and  more  piercing  tones  for  the  suffering,  the 
enslaved,  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the  long-neglected  seaman, 
the  benighted  heathen.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  new  institutions  for  humanity,  for 
these  are  not  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of  progress.  We  see  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  society,  in  the  general  feelings  of  individuals,  traces  of  a  more  generous 
recognition  of  what  man  owes  to  man.  The  glare  of  outward  distinction  is  somewhat 
dimmed.  The  prejudices  of  caste  and  rank  are  abated.  A  man  is  seen  to  be  worth 
more  than  his  wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  begins  to  be  understood  that  a  Christian  is  to 
be  a  philanthropist,  and  that,  in  truth,  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  mind,  at  the  present  moment,  by  an  event  in 
this  vicinity,  which  has  drawn  little  attention,  but  which  I  could  not,  without  self- 
reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  Within  a  few  days,  a  great  and  good  man,  a  sin- 
gular example  of  the  philanthropy  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  breathe  into  the  world, 
has  been  taken  away ;  and  as  it  was  my  happiness  to  know  him  more  intimately  than 
most  amongst  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to  bear  a  testimony  to  his  rare  goodness,  and 
to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  manifestation  of  what  Christianity  can  accomplish  in  the 
human  mind.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who  has  been  justly  called  the 
Apostle  of  Peace,  who  finished  his  course  at  Brighton  during  the  last  week.  His 
great  age,  for  he  was  almost  eighty,  and  the  long  and  entire  seclusion  to  which  debility 
had  compelled  him,  have  probably  made  his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who  hear 
me.  In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the  present  age,  for  eminent  men  to  be  forgotten  during 
their  lives,  if  their  lives  are  much  prolonged.  Society  is  now  a  quick-shifting  pageant. 
New  actors  hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  stage.  The  former  stability  of  things  is  strik- 
ingly impaired.  The  authority  which  gathered  round  the  aged  has  declined.  The 
young  seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The  hurried,  bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish 
Present,  swallows  up  men's  thoughts,  so  that  he  who  retires  from  active  pursuits  is  as 
little  known  to  the  rising  generation  as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  Dr.  Worcester  was  so  far  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries.  But  the  future  will 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  present ;  and  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  history  will 
guard  more  and  more  sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have  advanced  before  their 
age,  and  devoted  themselves  to  great  but  neglected  interests  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to  war,  or  in  the  cause  of  peace,  made  him  emi- 
nently a  public  man,  and  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  public  consideration ;  and  these 
•were  not  founded  on  accidental  circumstances  or  foreign  influences,  but  wholly  on  the 
strong  and  peculiar  tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  was  distinguished  above  all  whom  I 
have  known,  by  his  comprehension  and  deep  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  by 
the  sympathy  with  which  he  seized  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  manifestation 
of  Perfect  Love  ;  by  the  honour  in  which  he  held  the  mild,  humble,  forgiving,  disin- 
terested virtues  of  our  religion.  This  distinguishing  trait  of  his  mind  was  embodied 
and  brought  out  in  his  whole  life  and  conduct.  He  especially  expressed  it  in  his 
labours  for  the  promotion  of  Universal  Peace  on  the  earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no 
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other  man  within  my  acquaintance  has  been,  with  the  monstrous  incongruity  between 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  communities;  between  Christ's 
teaching  of  peace,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  the  wars  which  divide  and  desolate  the 
church  and  the  world.  Every  man  has  particular  impressions  which  rule  over  and  give 
a  hue  to  his  mind.  Every  man  is  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than  others.  The  excel- 
lent individual  of  whom  I  speak  was  shocked,  heart -smitten,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
seeing  that  man  hates  man,  that  man  destroys  his  brother,  that  man  has  drenched  the 
earth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that  man,  in  his  insanity,  has  crowned  the  murderer  of 
his  race  with  the  highest  honours;  and,  still  worse,  that  Christian  hates  Christian,  that 
church  wars  against  church,  that  differences  of  forms  and  opinions  array  against  each 
other  those  whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in  closest  brotherhood,  and  that  Chris- 
tian zeal  is  spent  in  building  up  sects,  rather  than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
enlarging  and  binding  together  the  universal  church.  The  great  evil  on  which  his 
mind  and  heart  fixed,  was  War,  Discord,  Intolerance,  the  substitution  of  force  for 
Reason  and  Love.  To  spread  peace  on  earth  became  the  object  of  his  life  Under 
this  imp'ilse  he  gave  birth  and  impulse  to  Peace  Societies.  This  new  movement  is  to 
be  traced  to  him  above  all  other  men;  and  his  name,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  handed  down 
to  future  time  with  increasing  veneration  as  the  "  Friend  of  Peace,"  as  having  given 
new  force  to  the  principles  which  are  gradually  to  abate  the  horrors,  and  ultimately 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  war. 

The  history  of  the  good  man,  as  far  as  I  have  learned  it,  is  singularly  instructive  and 
encouraging.  He  was  self-taught,  self-formed.  He  was  born  in  narrow  circumstances, 
and,  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  a  laborious  farmer,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate 
education,  but  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  more  prosperous  family. 
An  early  marriage  brought  on  him  the  cares  of  a  growing  family.  Still  he  found,  or 
rather  made,  time  for  sufficient  improvements  to  introduce  him  into  the  ministry  before 
his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  first  settled  in  a  parish  too  poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty 
support;  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  farm,  on  which  he  toiled  by  day,  whilst  in 
the  evening  he  was  often  obliged  to  use  a  mechanical  art  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
He  made  their  shoes;  an  occupation  of  which  Coleridge  has  somewhere  remarked,  that 
it  has  been  followed  by  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  any  other  trade.  By 
the  side  of  his  work-bench  he  kept  ink  and  paper,  that  he  might  writedown  the  inter- 
esting thoughts,  which  he  traced  out,  or  which  rushed  on  him  amidst  his  humble 
labours.  1  take  pleasure  in  stating  this  part  of  his  history.  The  prejudice  against 
manual  labour,  as  inconsistent  wilh  personal  dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  irrational  and 
pernicious,  especially  in  a  free  country.  It  shows  how  little  we  comprehend  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  how  deeply  we  are  tainted  with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the  old 
aristocracies  of  Europe.  Here  was  a  man  uniting  great  intellectual  improvement  with 
refinement  of  manners,  who  had  been  trained  under  unusual  severity  of  toil.  This 
country  has  lost  much  physical  and  moral  strength,  and  its  prosperity  is  at  this  moment 
depressed,  by  the  common  propensity  to  forsake  the  plough  for  less  manly  pursuits, 
•which  are  thought  however  to  promise  greater  dignity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters  to  a  Baptist  minister,  and  in  this  he  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  direction  which  the  efforts  of  his  life  were  to  assume.  The  great  object  of 
these  letters  was,  not  to  settle  the  controversies  about  baptism,  about  the  mode  of 
administering  it,  whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or  about  the  proper  subjects  of 
it,  whether  children  or  adults  alone.  His  aim  was  to  show  that  these  were  inferior 
questions,  that  differences  about  these  ought  not  to  divide  Christians,  that  the  "  close 
communion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Baptists,  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  that  this  obstruction  to  Christian  unity  ought  to  be  removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought  him  into  notice,  and  gave  him  an  important 
place  in  our  theological  history.  It  was  a  publication  on  the  Trinity ;  and  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  it  preceded  the  animated  controversy  on  that  point,  which  a  few 
years  after  agitated  this  city  and  commonwealth.  The  mind  of  Dr.  Worcester  was 
turned  to  this  topic  not  by  foreign  impulses,  but  by  its  own  workings.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect,  that  is,  as  a  Calvinist.  His  first  doubts  as  to  the 
Trinity  arose  from  the  confusion,  the  perplexity,  into  which  his  mind  was  thrown  by 
this  doctrine  in  his  acts  of  devotion.  To  worship  three  persons  as  one  and  the  same 
God,  as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed  to  him  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  read  and  examine  the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  true  doctrine  respecting  God,  and  the  true  rank  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  views  at  which  he  arrived  were  so  different  from  what  prevailed  around  him,  and 
some  of  them  so  peculiar,  that  he  communicated  them  to  the  public  under  the  rather 
quaint  title  of  "  Bible  News  relating  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  His  great 
aim  was  to  prove,  that  the  Supreme  God  was  one  person,  even  the  Father,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Supreme  God,  but  his  son  in  a  strict  and  peculiar  sense. 
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This  idea  of  "the  peculiar  and  natural  sonship"  of  Christ  by  which  he  meant  that 
Jesus  was  derived  from  the  very  substance  of  the  Father,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his 
deep  sense  of  fallibility.  But,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  wise  and  spiritual  a  man,  it 
faded  more  and  more  from  his  mind,  in  proportion  as  he  became  acquainted  with,  and 
assimilated  to,  the  true  glory  of  his  Master.  In  one  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  change  of  view  in  this  particular,  and,  without  disclaiming 
expressly  the  doctrine  which  had  formerly  seemed  so  precious,  he  informs  us  that  it 
had  lost  its  importance  in  his  sight.  The  moral,  spiritual  dignity  of  Christ  had  risen 
on  his  mind  in  such  splendour  as  to  dim  his  old  idea  of  "natural  sonship."  In  one 
place  he  affirms,  "  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  [in  the  Scriptures]  in  which  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  loved,  honoured,  or  praised,  on  any  other  ground  than  his  Moral 
dignity."  This  moral  greatness  he  declares  to  be  the  highest  with  which  Jesus  was 
clothed,  and  expresses  his  conviction,  "  that  the  controversies  of  Christians  about  his 
natural  dignity,  had  tended  very  little  to  the  honour  of  their  Master,  or  to  their  own 
advantage."  The  manuscript  to  which  I  refer,  was  written  after  his  seventieth  year, 
and  is  very  illustrative  of  his  character.  It  shows  that  his  love  of  truth  was  stronger 
than  the  tenacity  with  which  age  commonly  clings  to  old  ideas.  It  shows  him  superior 
to  the  theory,  which  more  than  any  other  he  had  considered  his  own,  and  which  had 
been  the  fruit  of  very  laborious  study.  It  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  that  progress 
was  the  law  and  end  of  his  being,  and  how  he  continued  to  make  progress  to  the  last 
hour.  The  work  called  "  Bible  News,"  drew  much  attention,  and  converted  not  a 
few  to  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  unity  of  God.  Its  calm,  benignant  spirit  had  no  small 
influence  in  disarming  prejudice  and  unkindness.  He  found,  however,  that  his  defec- 
tion from  his  original  faith  had  exposed  him  to  much  suspicion  and  reproach ;  and  he 
became  at  length  so  painfully  impressed  with  the  intolerance  which  his  work  had 
excited,  that  he  published  another  shorter  work,  called  "  Letters  to  Trinitarians,"  a 
work  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  intended  to  teach,  that  diversities  of 
opinion,  on  subjects  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing,  ought  not  to  sever  friends, 
to  dissolve  the  Christian  tie,  to  divide  the  church,  to  fasten  on  the  dissenter  from  the 
common  faith  the  charge  of  heresy,  to  array  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in 
hostile  bands.  These  works  obtained  such  favour,  that  he  was  solicited  to  leave  the 
obscure  town  in  which  he  ministered,  and  to  take  charge,  in  this  place,  of  a  periodical 
called  at  first  the  Christian  Disciple,  and  now  better  known  as  the  Christian  Examiner. 
At  that  time  (about  twenty-five  years  ago)  I  first  saw  him.  Long  and  severe  toil,  and 
a  most  painful  disease,  had  left  their  traces  on  his  once  athletic  frame ;  but  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  a  benignity  which  at  once  attracted  confidence  and  affection. 
For  several  years  he  consulted  me  habitually  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  which  he 
edited.  I  recollect  with  admiration  the  gentleness,  humility,  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
with  which  he  endured  freedoms,  corrections,  retrenchments,  some  of  which  I  feel 
now  to  have  been  unwarranted,  and  which  no  other  man  would  so  kindly  have  borne. 
This  work  was  commenced  very  much  for  doctrinal  discussions,  but  his  spirit  could 
not  brook  such  limitations,  and  he  used  its  pages  more  and  more  for  the  dissemination 
of  his  principles  of  philanthropy  and  peace.  At  length  he  gave  these  principles  to  the 
world,  in  a  form  which  did  much  to  decide  his  future  career.  He  published  a  pamphlet, 
called  "A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."  It  bore  no  name,  and  appeared 
without  recommendation,  but  it  immediately  seized  on  attention.  It  was  read  by 
multitudes  in  this  country,  then  published  in  England,  and  translated,  as  I  have  heard, 
into  several  languages  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  impression  made  by  this  work,  that 
a  new  association,  called  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  instituted  in  this 
place.  I  well  recollect  the  day  of  its  formation  in  yonder  house,  then  the  parsonage 
of  this  parish;  and  if  there  was  a  happy  man  that  day  on  earth,  it  was  the  founder  of 
this  institution.  This  society  gave  birth  to  all  the  kindred  ones  in  this  country,  and 
its  influence  was  felt  abroad.  Dr.  Worcester  assumed  the  charge  of  its  periodical,  and 
devoted  himself  for  years  to  this  cause,  with  unabating  faith  and  zeal;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  any  man  who  ever  lived,  contributed  more  than  he  to  spread  just 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal  peace.  He  began 
his  efforts  in  the  darkest  day,  when  the  whole  civilised  world  was  shaken  by  conflict, 
and  threatened  with  military  despotism.  He  lived  to  see  more  than  twenty  years  of 
general  peace,  and  to  see  through  these  years  a  multiplication  of  national  ties,  an 
extension  of  commercial  communications,  an  establishment  of  new  connexions  between 
Christians  and  learned  men  through  the  world,  and  a  growing  reciprocity  of  friendly 
and  beneficent  influence  among  different  States,  all  giving  aid  to  the  principles  of 
peace,  and  encouraging  hopes  which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this  good  man  devoted  himself,  is  no  longer  to  be  set 
down  as  a  creation  of  fancy,  a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy.    War  rests  on 
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opinion;  and  opinion  is  more  and  more  withdrawing  its  support.  War  rests  on  con- 
tempt of  human  nature;  on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of  regarding  the  mass  of  human 
beings  as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no  higher  use  than  to  be  shot  at  and 
murdered  for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for  the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a  throne,  for 
the  petty  interests  or  selfish  rivalries  which  have  inflamed  States  to  conflict.  Let  the 
worth  of  a  human  being  be  felt;  let  the  mass  of  a  people  be  elevated;  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  a  man  was  made  to  enjoy  inalienable  rights,  to  improve  lofty  powers,  to 
secure  a  vast  happiness;  and  a  main  pillar  of  war  will  fall.  And  is  it  not  plain  that 
these  views  are  taking  place  of  the  contempt  in  which  man  has  so  long  been  held? 
War  finds  another  support  in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a  narrow  patriotism. 
Let  the  great  Christian  principle  of  human  brotherhood  be  comprehended,  let  the 
Christian  spirit  of  universal  love  gain  ground,  and  just  so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  so 
long  the  pride  of  men,  will  become  their  abhorrence  and  execration.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  how  outward  events  are  concurring  with  the  influences  of  Christianity  in 
promoting  peace;  how  an  exclusive  nationality  is  yielding  to  growing  intercourse; 
how  different  nations,  by  mutual  visits,  by  the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  products, 
by  studying  one  another's  language  and  literature,  by  union  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  humanity,  are  growing  up  to  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  one  great 
family.  Every  railroad,  connecting  distant  regions,  may  be  regarded  as  accomplishing 
a  ministry  of  peace.  Every  year  which  passes  without  war,  by  interweaving  more 
various  ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge  of  coming  years  of  peace.  The  pro- 
phetic faith  with  which  Dr.  Worcester,  in  the  midst  of  universal  war,  looked  forward 
to  a  happier  era,  and  which  was  smiled  at  as  enthusiasm,  or  credulity,  has  already 
received  a  sanction  beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  by  the  wonderful  progress  of  human 
affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war,  Dr.  Worcester  adopted  opinions  which  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  extreme.  He  interpreted  literally  the  precept,  Resist  not  evil;  and  he  believed 
that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  would  find  safety,  as  well  as  "fulfil  righteousness," 
in  yielding  it  literal  obedience.  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  his  character,  was 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I  might  say,  in  its  omnipotence.  He  believed, 
that  the  surest  way  to  subdue  a  foe  was  to  become  his  friend;  that  a  true  benevolence 
was  a  surer  defence  than  swords,  or  artillery,  or  walls  of  adamant.  He  believed,  that 
no  mightier  man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than  William  Penn,  when  entering  the 
wilderness  unarmed,  and  stretching  out  to  the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all  earthly 
weapons,  in  token  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  There  was  something  grand  in  the  calm 
confidence  with  which  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  moral  to 
physical  force.  Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick  resentments,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance, 
miscalled  honour  seemed  to  him  weak,  low  instruments,  inviting,  and  often  hastening, 
the  ruin  which  they  are  used  to  avert.  Many  will  think  him  in  error;  but  if  so,  it 
was  a  grand  thought  which  led  him  astray. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  discharged  his  mission  as  a  preacher  of 
peace,  and  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  to  the  Society,  to  which  he  had  given  the 
strength  of  many  years.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  to  unfruitful  repose.  Bodily 
infirmity  had  increased,  so  that  he  was  very  much  confined  to  his  house ;  but  he 
returned  with  zeal  to  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  and  produced  two  theological  works, 
one  on  the  atonement,  the  other  on  human  depravity,  or  the  moral  state  of  man  by 
nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  useful  books  on  these  long-agitated  subjects. 
These  writings,  particularly  the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity  which  they  merit,  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  of  style,  which  may  be  traced  to  his  defective  education,  and 
which  naturally  increased  with  years.  I  refer  to  his  diffuseness,  to  his  inability  to 
condense  his  thoughts.  His  writings,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of  style. 
They  are  simple  and  clear.  They  abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  ingenious  illus- 
tration, and  they  have  often  the  charm  which  original  thinking  always  gives  to 
composition.  He  was  truly  an  original  writer,  not  in  the  sense  of  making  great 
discoveries,  but  in  the  sense  of  writing  from  his  own  mind,  and  not  from  books  or 
tradition.  What  he  wrote  had  perhaps  been  written  before ;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  limited  reading,  it  was  new  to  himself,  and  came  to  him  with  the  freshness  of 
discovery.  Sometimes  great  thoughts  flashed  on  his  mind  as  if  they  had  been  inspira- 
tions; and  in  writing  his  last  book,  he  seems  to  have  felt  as  if  some  extraordinary  light 
had  been  imparted  from  above.  After  bis  seventy-fifth  year  he  ceased  to  write  books, 
but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its  activity.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a  distressing  disease, 
that  he  could  converse  but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time ;  yet  he  entered  into  all  the 
great  movements  of  the  age,  with  an  interest  distinguished  from  the  fervour  of  youth 
only  by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  trust.  The  attempts  made  in  some  of  our  cities, 
to  propagate  atheistical  principles,  gave  him  much  concern;  and  he  applied  himself  to 
fresh  inquiries  into  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  hoping  to  turn 
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his  labours  to  the  account  of  his  erring  fellow-creatures.  With  this  view,  he  entered 
on  the  study  of  nature  as  a  glorious  testimony  to  its  Almighty  Author.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  delight  which  illumined  his  countenance  a  short  time  ago,  as  he  told  me  that 
he  had  just  been  reading  the  history  of  the  coral,  the  insect  which  raises  islands  in  the 
sea.  "How  wonderfully,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  God's  providence  revealed  in  these 
little  creatures!"  The  last  subject  to  which  he  devoted  his  thoughts,  was  slavery. 
His  mild  spirit  could  never  reconcile  itself  to  the  methods  in  which  this  evil  is  often 
assailed;  but  the  greatness  of  the  evil  he  deeply  felt,  and  he  left  several  essays  on  this 
as  on  the  preceding  subject,  which,  if  they  shall  be  found  unfit  for  publication,  will 
still  bear  witness  to  the  intense,  unfaltering  interest  with  which  he  bound  himself  to 
the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  good  man,  who  lived  and  died  the  lover 
of  his  kind,  and  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  Two  views  of  him  particularly  impressed 
me.  The  first,  was  the  unity,  the  harmony  of  his  character.  He  had  no  jarring  ele- 
ments. His  whole  nature  had  been  blended  and  melted  into  one  strong,  serene  love. 
His  mission  was  to  preach  peace,  and  he  preached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  or  by 
separate  efforts,  but  in  his  whole  life.  It  breathed  in  his  tones.  It  beamed  from  his 
venerable  countenance.  He  carried  it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be  found,  into  the 
religious  controversies  which  raged  around  him  with  great  vehemence,  but  which 
never  excited  him  to  a  word  of  anger  or  intolerance.  All  my  impressions  of  himare 
harmonious.  I  recollect  no  discord  in  his  beautiful  life.  And  this  serenity  was  not 
the  result  of  torpidness  or  tameness ;  for  his  whole  life  was  a  conflict  with  what  he 
thought  error.  He  made  no  compromise  with  the  world,  and  yet  he,  loved  it  as  deeply 
and  constantly  as  if  it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all  his  views  and  feelings. 

The  next  great  impression  which  I  received  from  him,  was  that  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  mind  to  its  own  happiness,  or  of  its  independence  on  outward  things.  He  was  for 
years  debilitated,  and  often  a  great  sufferer;  and  his  circumstances  were  very  narrow, 
compelling  him  to  so  strict  an  economy,  that  he  was  sometimes  represented,  though 
falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  comforts  of  life.  In  this  tried  and  narrow  condition, 
he  was  among  the  most  contented  of  men.  He  spoke  of  his  old  age  as  among  the 
happiest  portions,  if  not  the  very  happiest,  in  his  life.  In  conversation  his  religion 
manifested  itself  in  gratitude  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  form.  When  I  have 
visited  him  in  his  last  years,  and  looked  on  his  serene  countenance,  and  heard  his 
cheerful  voice,  and  seen  the  youthful  earnestness  with  which  he  was  reading  a  variety 
of  books,  and  studying  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  I  have  felt  how  little  of  this 
outward  world  is  needed  to  our  happiness.  I  have  felt  the  greatness  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  could  create  to  itself  such  joy  from  its  own  resources.  I  have  felt  the 
folly,  the  insanity  of  that  prevailing  worldliness,  which,  in  accumulating  outward  good, 
neglects  the  imperishable  soul.  On  leaving  his  house  and  turning  my  face  toward  this 
city,  I  have  said  to  myself,  how  much  richer  is  this  poor  man  than  the  richest  who 
dwell  yonder!  I  have  been  ashamed  of  my  own  dependence  on  outward  good.  I 
am  always  happy  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  benefactors  of  my  mind;  and  I  owe 
it  to  Dr.  Worcester  to  say,  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  gave  me  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  dignity  of  a  man. 

And  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  has  gone  to  that  world  of  which  he  carried  in 
his  own  breast  so  rich  an  earnest  and  pledge,  to  a  world  of  Peace.  He  has  gone  to 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit  he  so  deeply  comprehended  and  so  freely  imbibed;  and  to 
God,  whose  universal,  all-suffering,  all-embracing  love  he  adored,  and  in  a  humble 
measure  made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  But  he  is  not  wholly  gone;  not  gone  in  heart, 
for  I  am  sure  that  a  better  world  has  heightened,  not  extinguished,  his  affection  for 
his  race;  and  not  gone  in  influence,  for  his  thoughts  remain  in  his  works,  and  his 
memory  is  laid  up  as  a  sacred  treasure  in.  many  minds.  A  spirit  so  beautiful  ought  to 
multiply  itself  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known.  May  we  all  be  incited  by  it 
to  a  more  grateful,  cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a  serener,  gentler,  nobler  love  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 
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